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_L HIS HOOK was published originally in 1941, parriafly 
revised in anti completely revised in 194ft. Since rhen milch has oc¬ 
curred 10 bring into sharper focus die revolutionary character of the con¬ 
temporary world* We arc now able to see more dearly the diwptictmg 
trends of our times, To describe and as*-* tilt signiftorttce of such devel¬ 
opments as the decline of Western Europe, the ascendancy of Russia and 
the United States, the power struggle between Hast and West, the nation¬ 
alist revolt against imperialism, and the awesome achievements in the rieldn 
,,f atomic and thermonuclear energy a new edition of W mem Crvittzatiow 
becomes neerssarv. Hut the present edition Ls not a mere enlargement of 
its predecessor. Much new material lms been added, hut much of the old 
has been eliminated, and several chapters Iiavc been rewritten. Notable 
changes, which the author hopes will lie improvements, include the in¬ 
sertion of a chapter on the prelife rate cultures, the addition of material on 
medicvid England, The Crusades, and the Hundred Years' War, the renr- 
ggmizadoo of the chapters on democracy and nationalism and the chapters 
t.n developments following World War If. and the addition of a chapter 
on the rise of the United States. Efforts have been made to simplify the 
Style U litre possible and to bring the subject matter into line with the 
latest discoveries of historical scholarship, Chronological charts and a num- 
|»qf of new maps and illustrations hive been added, and the lists of selected 
readi ngs have I seen revised 

The purpose of this book is to present a compact survey of man's strug¬ 
gles, ideals, and achievement* from ancient times to the present. Because 
of limit auVrns of space, however, the record: lias had to l«= con lined pri¬ 
marily ro western Asia, northern Africa, Europe, end the Americas. In 
general, developments in that portion of the world cast of Perris have 
been brou s'! it Into the picture only in sd far as they have I wren tJfneJy re¬ 
lated to the history of the West, jtiit within the limits thus described. the 
object has lieen to portray the drama of dvilriation as a whole. Nomajor 
acts or scenes of (hat drama have been ignored nr slighted. The civil nations, 
before the Greeks have been rivaled not as a mere prologue but as sigtiifi- 
rm i stages in man's unending struggle to solve his problems. Jf there is 
nnv basic philosophic interpretation underlying the narrative, k is ihc 
conviction that most of human progress thus far has resulted from the 
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growth of iotdligcticc and tolerance, and rhar therein Iks the chief hope 
for a ticticr world m the future 

As its title indicates. t\m book is not exclusive]s' or even primarily a 
political history. Political narrative is recognized as important, but it ts not 
rhe whole substance of history. In the main, the facts of political history 
j re subordinated to the development of institutions and ideas or arc pre¬ 
sented as the groundwork of cultural, economic* and social movements, 
1 he author believe* that rise effects of the Slack Death were no less impor¬ 
tant dian the Hundred Years' War, and that ii is of greater value to under* 
stand tlur significance of Newton and Darwin than ir is to be able to name 
rhe kings nf France, In accordance tt hh thb broader conception of history, 
mote space has been given to the teachings of Aristotle and the Stoics rhsn 
to die military exploits of Alexander the Grent or Julius Caesar. 

Itt preparing this work ihe author has profited from the assistance and 
counsel of many individuals whose services no words of appreciation can 
adequate I v measure. He wishes to acknowledge his gratitude especially 10 
Professor Philip L< Ralph of Lake Erie College, who has not only l ead 
and e rid cued the manuscript in its entirety but lias written the sections on 
iiiuml Professor Russ J. S, Hoffman of Fordham University has also criti¬ 
cized most of the manuscript and hitt tiwde invaluable suggestions for its 
improvement- Dean Harry iM. Orfrnsky of the Jewish Institute of Religion 
and Natharud Zimskind of Hebrew Union College have helped with the 
revision of the chapter on the Hebrews and have saved the author from 
numernus pitfalls. Professor Peter Charanis of Rutgers Universiry has given 
espert assistance with the ancient and medieval sections, and Professors 
I fenrv R. Winkler and Samuel Cl McCulloch with the modem. The chap¬ 
ters no ancient history have been read and criticized by Professor J. W k 
Swain of the University of Illinois. and those on rise medieval world and 
the Renaissance by Professor Edgar X. Johnson of the University nf Ne¬ 
braska, The sections on modem Jheramre have been examined critically 
by Professor Rudolf Kirk of the Rutgers Department of Engl is}*, and by 
Dr. Gaea Marburg Kirk, formerly Associate Professor of English at Bryn 
Mawr* i Itiicrs who have given valuable nid with portions of the manu¬ 
script include Mr. August Merer, Assistant to the President of Fi$k Uni¬ 
versity; Professors Mark VL Flea Ed, Irving S, KulL L. Ethan Ellis, Sidney 
K artier, George P. Schmidt, and David U Gotten of Rutgers University* 
and Professors Oscar J Fairies and Henry 1 1 . li. Muss of New York Uni¬ 
versity. Beulah II Van RAper, Secretary of the Rut^cr^ Department of 
Political Science, has licTpcd wirh the preparation of the chmnolugjeal 
charts and has done much of the secretarial u nek necessary to the com¬ 
pletion of the book. The author ha* benefited Immeasurably from the letters 
of criticism sent in at the publisher* invitation by scores of instructors 
who have used or considered using IFkffciTJ Civilizatwm as a test. Finally, 
the author would be ranks if lie failed to acknowledge a debt to his wife 
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far her research assistance 'inti For her tnbors in rending proof, m compiling 
bibliographical data, and in preparing the mdc*. 

E. McK. B. 


Nov Brunswick, N, J, 
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The Dawn of History 


M(J ONE knows to iMs day the place of origin of rhe human species. 
Third is evidence, bowser, thai it may have been *.<>uiEj central 
fries or possibly central or &iiith centra] Ad.i, Uere dhnaric ctm- 
jirinEis were mch as to favor rhe evolurkm of a variety of human 
types from primate ail rirt.ro rs Fmm thrir place or place* ui origin 
member- of the hiLiir.m vpedc^ -wandered to tout Ju-j item -mJ eastern 
Aiiia.otinhcm Aim ■■. l-intropc. and cvenru dk even rn America. I ; «r 
lininircds of centuries they remained primime, leading a life which 
u ;vs at tmt little belter iHah that of ihe higher anirmk About 
<.ooi. i n.a :i few of them. enjoying special Advantages of location end 
dim ate, developed superior cu Ena res. These cultures, based sipun si 
know Ledge of writing an J considerable advancement in rise arts 
• itA sciences and in social orgamzjtirjru began in that part of the 
world known a* the Near Orient, Dus region extends from tile 
western Lwirdef of Lndij to the Mediterranean Sea anti hi the farther 
bulk ot the Nile, Here there flourished. at dilftfcm periods between 
5000 and joo the inighn empires of the Egyptians rhe Baliyh>~ 
man.*, the Assyrians, the Chaldeans* and the Persians, togedict wtrh 
rtic smilier grates of such peoples as the Cretans, the Sumerians, the 
pltninidans. and the Hebrew’s. In other parrs of The world the bt> 
^iiming^ of dvilbarion were retarded. There was nothing that could 
be called drilled life in China until about zmxi kc. And, except cm 
tbt island of Crete, t Fie re w as no cmlasrion in Europe until more 
tls an 1 otw years fate r. 
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HE ENTIRE .spin of human history can be divided 
roughly into two periods, the Age of Stone and the Age nf Metals, The 
former is sometimes called the Preliteratc Age, or the period before the in- 
Pnipk 0 f mention of writing. The fatter coincides with the period of hk- 
mstff torv based upon written records. The Prelit crate Age covered 

'mwfj 3I j casr ^j ptj- ccnl D f existence and did not conic to ail 

end until almost jwjo u.c. The Age of Metals- Is practically synonymous 
with the history of civilized nations. rise Age of Scone is subdivided siiru 
the Paleolithic* ur Old Stone Age, and the Neolithic, ur New Stone Age 
Each takes in name from die type of stone tools and weapons diaraeter- 
imcally manufactured during the period. Thus during the greater part of 
the Paleolithic Age implements were commonly made by chipping pieces 
off a huge stone or flint and using the core char remained as a hand ax or 
hatcher / 1 Toward the end of the period the chips themselves were 
used as knives or spearheads, and the core thrown away. The Neolithic 
Age witnessed the supplanting of chipped stone tools by implements made 
by grinding and polishing Stunt 

I he names of the periods mentioned leave much to be desired. They 
were invented at a time when the study of early cultures w as iti its infancy. 
Sffptiftfdrtce If is now recognized that sharp dividing lines cannot always 
*; niutei vf be drawn between stages of culture nn the hash of their 
1 ******** methods of fabricating scum? took and weapons, This is par- 

ricularly true of the later srages. Moreover, ty|>es of rook and weapons 
liavc nut in all cases been the most significant traits dkriugubhing one euk 
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run.' from another, Nevertheless, the method nf naming has iietn found 
convenient and will doubtless com in Lit to be used for the indefinite fu¬ 
ture, 


t. rm iTLi.rvitf nr low eh paleoui me Mrs 

The Paleolithic period can Im dated from rougldy yofMJOo n.c, to icloog 
h.Ch. It is coinmonlv divided into two stages, art earlier or Lower Paleolithic 
and s later or Upper Paleolithic, The Lower Paleolithic fteeirtiea 
was modi the longer of the two, covering at least 75 per Siam A^t 
cent of rlic entire Old Stone Age, During this time at least 
four species of men inhabited the earth One was the famous min 

I’itkccwtbTQpiif cTCCttti, or '‘erect ape mart," whose skeletal remains were 
found rm rhe island of Java in iJujt. Originally only a 4 . nil Cap, a thigh hone, 
three teeth, and pan of a jaw hone were discovered- lint 111 recent years 
other fragments, belonging to the same or a similar species, have been nn- 
carthed. As a result it is now possible to reconstruct the entire skull of 
Pithecanthropus, It has been established that his cranial capacity was nearly 
double that of 3 male gorilla, but only two-thirds that of modern man, 

A second known inhabitant of the Lower Paleolithic was Si/i-mbrepiti 
pe&iiu’itsit, whose skeletal remain-; were found in China, about f'ortv miles 
southwest of Peking t.Ptipingb between oj:ft and 1930. 

Since the latter date fragments of no fewer tluin t; skeletons 
of rile Sinanthropus ryjw have lw:en located, making pjssibk 
a complete reconstruction *4 at least the head of this ancient species, 
Anthropologists gene rally agree that Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropes 
are of approximated the same anthjuitv, and that both probably descended 
from the same ancestral type. Until recently many -dentists believed that 
the so-called Piltdown man, whose fragmentary remains were found in 
ling!and in 1911, was a conremporaiy of rite Java and Peking species. But 
in Tyjj it was revealed thai “Piltduwn man’" was a hoax, perpetrated by 
someone fur the probable puqmBt nf gaining scientific fame. The frag¬ 
ments, which included a skull-cap and a jaw bone, liad been skillfully 
altered. 1 he jaw Initit was actually that of ,111 ape, chemically treated to 
make it appear ageil, while the skull-cap was only about ; 11,000 years 
old. 

.Much more dependable evidence exists of another Paleolithic man, al¬ 
though he did not make his appearance until the period w as well advanced. 
This specimen was Knnrechevadc man. so called from the emt€- 
cave 111 which lus remains were found in 1^7 in Llwcnte, in , bcvjitr 
sou til western France, Although the finds included Only frag- m,m 
rnenis of skulls, enough of them were intact m make possible accurate meas¬ 
urements. Mo mover, dir gc.gical layer in which tilts were found, and 

also the one immediate!* alow c, wo> complete and undtsnirlicd. So that little 
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trouble could arise in assigning them to a chronologic^ era. In certain re¬ 
spects Fuiitcdtcvade man resembled modem man more closely even Than 
sonic ancestors of later origin, For cample, the skull-cap dimensions were 
ahmit rhe same .is ebr^e of living Europeans, More mremrin^ f rhe heavy 
eyebrow ridges, so chanietcrarir of most early men, we re lacking, and the 
construction of rhe forehead was remarkably similar to that of out om On 
the other hand, the brain case was exceptionally Thick, and the cranium was 
low-vaulted, Font^dievade man derived his large brain capacity from the 
extraordinary breadth of his cranium* not from its height. 

During the last 25,000 years of the Lower Paleolithic period a fourth 
species of ancient man made ins appearance. He was Homo iu\irnh ithuL-w- 
sii, famous a$ an early cave man. Mis skeletal frigmems were 
jwST '™ ^covered m the valley of the Kcander, near Dijssd- 

dorf, Tionhwestern Germany, in 1K56, Since then niimtrom 
other discoveries have IjCcft made, in some eases complete skeletons, in 
such widely separated regions as Belgium, Spain, Italy, Yugoslav!^ Russia, 
:niil Palestine. So closeh did Neanderthal naan resemble modem man that 
he b classified as a member of the same gemi^, rhe genus Homo, The re¬ 
semblance, however, was by no means perfect. Neanderthal men, on the 
average, were only about five feet, four inches in height. They had re¬ 
ceding chins and heavy eyebrow ridges. Although their foreheads sloped 
hack and their brain cases were low-vaulted, they evidently had large 
brains, for their average cranial capacity was slightly greater than that of 
modern Caucasians. What this may have signified with respect to their 
intelligence cannot be determined. 

The knowledge we possess for certain of rhe culture of Lower Paleolithic 
men is scant}' indeed. The skills they achieved and the learning they at> 
LtKitr ijuked must have been pitiful in quantity even when com- 

Paleolithic pared with rhe accomplishments of modern primitive men. 

\cr Pithecanthropus and his successors were nut mere apes, 
forgetting in a moment the chance triumphs they had made. T hey undoubt¬ 
edly had the capacity for speech, which enabled them communicate with 
their fellows and to pass on what they had learned to succeeding oencra- 
tioas We are justified in assuming a ho time they possessed reasoning ability* 
however crudely it may have been developed. Practically front the begin¬ 
ning, therefore, they were probably ton busing creatures, employing their 
wits to fash run implements and weapons which would supplement strength 
of muscle. Perhaps at first these would be nothing bur limbs broken from 
irefii m be used os dubs- Eventually it was discovered that stones could be 
chipped in such a way as to give them cutting edges. The bun was then 
held in the palm of the hand or perhaps haired in sum. Thus ev olved the 
so-called bund ax or fist hate her* which :jp pears to have served the ctim- 
bined purposes of a cleaver, saw, scraper, ami knife. 

Before the end of the Lower Paleolithic period* Neanderthal man seems 
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largeIv co have abandoned the use of the fist hatch cf Iunmoved methods 
uf chipping stone enabled him to rely primarily upon the 
flakes themselves. The result was the development -if spear¬ 
heads, [inters, and much superior knives and scrapers. In¬ 
dications have been found also of a degree of advancement 
in non-material culture. In the entrances to caves where 
Neanderthal man lived, or at least rook refuge, evidence has been dis¬ 
covered of flint-working floors and stone hearths where huge fires appear 
to have been made. These w ould suggest live origins of co-operative group 
life and possibly the crude beginnings of social institutions. More signifi¬ 
cance may be attached to Neanderthal man’s practice of bestowing care 
upon (he bodies of his dead, interring with them in shallow graves tools 
and other objects of value. Per hap this indicates the development of a 
religious sense, or at least a belief in some form of survival after death. 


I. UPPER PAt.EOr.mi1C CULTURE 

About 30,000 a.c. the culture of the Old Stone Age passed from the Lower 
Paleolithic stage to the Upper Paleolithic. The Upper Paleolithic period 
lasted for only about :oo centuries, or from 3(1,000 10 10,000 ^ 

B.c. A new and superior type of human being dominated the f'.i.VoiiiWe 
earth in this time. Biologically these men were closely related 
to modem man. Their predecessors, Neanderthal men, had ceased to exist 
as j distinct variety. What became of them is not known. According to 
one school of opinion, they were probably exterminated by their eon- 
querors or perished through failure of their food supply. According to 
another school, they lost their identity merely through interbreeding with 
the newcomers. One branch of them in a reunite area of the world may 
actually have been the ancestors of the new race that now became dominant. 

The name used to designate Upper Paleolithic men is CrM-.Mngiuin. 
from the Cro-Magnon cave in Dordogne. France, where some of the most 
typical remans were discovered. Cro-Magnon men were rail, 
broad-shouldered, and crtct, the males averaging over sue 
fceL They had high foreheads, well-developed duns, and a 
cranial opacity about equal to the modem average. The heavy eyebrow 
ridges so typical of earlier species were lacking. Whether Cro-Magnon 
men left any survivors is a debate hie question. They do not seem to have 
been exterminated but appear to have been driven into mountainous regions 
and to have been absorbed ultimately into brer races. 

Upper Paleolithic culture was markedly superior to that which had gone 
before. Not only were tools and implements better made, 
but they' existed in citjtcf variety. They were not fashioned 
merely from flakes of stone and on occasional shaft of bone; 
other materials were used in abundance, particularly reindeer 
horn and ivory. Examples of the mote complicated took m- 
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eluded the bom needle, rhe fishhook, the harpoon, the dart thrower, and, 
at tht very end, the Hnw anil arrow, Thar t pper Paleolithic man wore 
clothing is indicated by the fact that he made buttons and toggles of bane 
ami horn and invented the needle. He did not know how to weave doth, 
hut animal skins sewn together proved a satisfactory substitute. Large 
numbers of perforated animal teeth and shell* have also been found* sug¬ 
gesting rhai lie nude pendants and necklaces in adorn hk person, it is 
certain that he conked fob fuud t for etuuiuniis hearths, vvcdemly used fur 
masting flesh, have been discovered. In the vicinity nf out at Suliirre. in 
southern France* vrav a mass of charted bones, estimated to contain the 
remains of 100*000 large animals. Although Cro-Magnon man built no 
houses, except a few simple huts in regions where nmtr.il shelters did nor 
abound, his life was nor wholly nomadic, Evidences found in the caves 
that were his usual homes indicate that he must have used them, seasonally 
at least, fur years at a time. 

With respect to non-materml elements there arc also indications tint 
Upper Paleolithic culture represented a marked advancenient, Group life 
tariwti u«w more regular and more highly organized than ever 

of before, ( he profusion of charred hones ai Suliirre and else- 

Jrjtfapmcnt where probably indicates co-operative enterprise in the hunt 
and shoring nf the results in great emunuuity feasts The amazing work¬ 
manship displayed in took and weapons and highly developed techniques in 
the arts could scarcely have been achieved without some division of labor* 
It appears certain, therefore* that Upper Paleolithic communing included 
professional artists and skilled craftsmen. In order to acquire such talents, 
certain members of the communities muse have gone through long periods 
of training and given all rhvir rime to the practice of their specialties In 
cuibctjucoct 1 tJicy would liavg tu be supported liy the rest of the group. 
Thus jii aristocracy would arist, and po±syb|v the highest menders of it 
would enjoy enough prestige to become rulers with limited authority, 

Suhsi ant id proof exists rhai Q\HMagrwjn man I ml I highly developed 
no turns of H world of unseen powers. He bestowed more care upon die 
bodies of his dead than did Neanderthal titan* painting the 
Sympattwiic tedding the arms over the heart T and depositing pend¬ 

ants, necklaces, and richly carved weapons and mu Is in the 
graves. He formulated an elaborate system of sympathetic magic designed 
eo increase his supply of food* Sympathetic magic is based upon the prin¬ 
ciple that if you imitate 3 desired result you automatically product: that 
result. Applying this principle, Cro-Magnon mm made paintings on the 
walls of his eaves depleting the capture nf reindeer in the hunt, or he 
ianed images of the cave Uar with javdins piercing its side* At other times 
he fodiionttl day models of tht bisup or mammoth and mutilated them 
with dart thrusts. The purpose of such reprerentannns wn* quite evidently 
to facilitate the very results portrayed and thereby to increase the hunter’s 
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and i [Like easier the struggle for exist encc. Possibly incan rations n ( 
ceremonies accompanied the nuking of the pictures or images, grid it is 
likely that the work of producing them was carried on while the actual 
hunt was in progress. 

The L'pper Paleolithic period witnessed some slight intellectual progress. 
Cro-Magnon man could count, and the first mathematical records in the 
history of mankind made their appearance. These consisted Evtdcnru vf 
of various objects; a notched javelin or dart thrower, for huditauji 
example, or a srag tooth scored horizontally with a slurp protest 
tool and worn as a pendant. All of them were probably records of flrtinuh 
slain id the hunt. A hare possibility exists that Cro-Magnon man de¬ 
veloped a primitive system of writing. Various interesting signs have ln*cn 
discovered winch give the appearance of being characters of a written 
language. They were probably nothing more, however, than convetitional- 
iresl symbols of natural objects. Plenty of other evidence can be found 
that the art of this period often showed a tendency toward convention¬ 
alization. Flic possibility of the existence of a knowledge of writing at this 
time must thereto re he regarded as remote. 

The supreme achievement of Cro-Magnon man was Ids art—an achieve¬ 
ment so original and resplendent that it ought to he counted among the 
Seven Wonders of the World. Nothing else illustrates so well L-'ppirr'" 
the great gulf that was fixed between liis culture and that Fdtotehk 
of his predecessors, L'pper Paleolithic art included nearly ffr; 
nerv branch that ilu: m.uv L>. cub u re of the time made poss&lft Sculpture, 
painring, eat r ing, and engraving were all represented The ceramic arts 
ami architecture were lacking, fur pottery had not yet been invented, and 
no buildings were erected except of simple design. 

Flic hit par exi'eUetict qf Cro-Magnon man was painting. Here was 
exhibited the greatest number and variety of his talents—his discrimination 
in the use of color, his meticulous attention to detail, bis 
capacity for rbe employment of scale in depicting a group. r 
and shove all his genius fur naturalism. Hie art of modern primitive folk 
resembles the art of a child- it putty's things nut as they are, but tri 
accordance with naive preconceptions" in the mind. The art of Upper 
Pjleuliiltjc man was remarkably fret fnitti such tendencies and showed 
a firm resolution to copy the world of nature with utmost fidelity. ti- 
pcdiaEly note worthy was the painter’s skill in representing movement. A 
large proportion of his murals depicted animal* running, leaping, browsing, 
chewing rhe cud, ur facing the hunter at bay. Ingenious devices were 
uften employed to give the impression of motion, Chief among them was 
five drawing or painting of additional outlines to indicate the areas into 
winch the legs or the head of the animal had moved. But the scheme u-.iv 
so shrewdly executed tint no appearance whatever of artificiality rooked 
The meaning of cave-man art throws a flood uf light m many problems 
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relating to primitive mentality and folkways. To a certain extent it was 
SigBi(iem<e undoubtedly an expression of a true aesthetic sense. Cro- 

lii Upper Atagnon man did obviously take sonic delight in the Graceful 

Ftkolitkic line or symmetrical pattern or brilliant color. The fact that 
he painted and tattooed the hotly nmj wore ornaments gives 
critic nee of this. But his chief works of art can scarcely have been produced 
for the sake of creating beautiful objects. Such a possibility must be 
excluded for sever a I reasons, To begin with, the best of the paintings and 
drawings arc usually to be found on the walls and ceiling* of the darkest 
and most inaccessible pans of the caves. The gallery of paintings at Niauv, 
for instance, is more than half a mile from the entrance of the cavern. \'n 
one could see the artists’ creations except in the imperfect light of torches 
or of primitive lamps which must have smoked and sputtered badly, since 
the only illuminating fluid was animal fat, Furthermore, there is evidence 
that Cro-Magnon man was largely indifferent toward his work of arr after 
k was finished He did not cherish it with The passing of the years, nor did 
he Spend much time in admiring it. On the contrary, he was likely to use 
the very same surface for a new production. Numerous examples have 
been found of paint mgs or drawings superimposed upon earlier ones of 
the same or of different types. Evidently the important tiling was not the 
finished work itself, but the act of making it. 

For Paleolithic man, art w as a serious business. The real purpose of nearly 
all of it was not to delight die senses but apparently to make easier the 
,4,, a struggle for existence by increasing the supply of animals 

****** useful for food. The artist hims*.'If was not an aesthete but a 

magician, and his art was a form of magic designed to pro¬ 
mote the burner s success. In this purpose lay its chief sinniticance and the 
foundation of most of its sjiedal qualities. It suggests, for example, the real 
reason why game animals were almost the exclusive subjects of die ^rent 
murab and why plum life and inanimate objects were seldom represented. 
It aids us in understanding Cro-Magnon man s neglect of the finished paint¬ 
ings and his predominant interest in the process by which they were made. 
Finally, magical purposes go far toward explaining the spectacular genius 
of the artist himself, for the very existence of the community was believed 
to depend upon the competent performance of his duties, and consequently 
no effort would, be spared in giving him a thorough training. 

Lpper Paleolithic culture came to an tin tin id v end about 10,000 at 
Internal decay, exemplified by the decline of are,’seems to have been one 
Tbe end of oi ! * IC Mllscs - Hie factors responsible cannot he determined 
L : jV*r exactly. Impatience with the old methods, a striving after 

cr!itur' l},C “^ t)n cuts” That resulted in standardization and Jos-; of origi- 
naJity, may have been one of them, A more obvious and 
diMibtlc^ more effective cause of the decline of liw culture as a whole 
was partial destruction of the food supply As the List great glacier retreated 
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fart hex and farther northward, the dimare iff southern Europe became too 
warm For the reindeer, and rhey gradually migrated to die shotei of the 
Baltic. Hie mammoth, whether for the same or for different reasons* bi> 
came extinct. Thousands of representatives of the magnificent Cro-iVhgnon 
species probably perished. Some followed the reindeer northward* but it lh 
significant that they left their art behind. Ant! those who remained in the 
original home were forced ro devote all their energies to the sheer physical 
struggle to survive. 
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J. XEQUTHtC CULTURE 

The last stage of prtliterate culture a known as tlvc Neolithic period, or 
the New Stone Age, The name h applied because sume weapons and tools 
were now generally made by grinding and polishing in^rtad of 
by chipping or fracturing as in the preceding periods. The m^rnttg 
bearers of Neolithic cujiurc were new 1 varieties of modem *f rems 
man who poured into Africa and son them Europe from west- Neolithic 
cm Asia. Since no evidence exists of their later extermination fix wholesale 
migration, they must be regarded as die immediate ancestors of most of 
the peoples now living in Europe¬ 
lt is impossible to fix exact dates for the Neolithic period. The culture 
was not well established in Europe until about 3000 though it certain)V 
originated earlier. There Is evidence that it existed in Egypt as 
fur hack at 5000 n.c, and that ir probably began at *n equally 
early Jarc in £mjth western Aria, There is alui variation in the 
dales of its ending. It wilv superseded in the Nile valley by 
the first historic civilization soon after the year 4000. 1 Except 
on the island of Crete it did not come m an end an \ where m Europe 
lie fore 2 ooq, and in northern Europe much later still. In a tew regions of 
the world it has hot terminated yet. 'Else natives of some islands of the 
Pacific, rhe Arctic regions of North America, and the jungles of Brazil 
are still in the Neolithic eulnarc stage except for a few customs acquired 
from explorers and missionaries. 

In many respects the New Stone Age was the most significant in die 
liistory of the world rims fax. The level of materia! progress rose to new 
teighix. Neolithic man had a tetter mtstcnr of his environ- jj :t 
mtmt than any of his predecessors. He wa& less likely to perish Ntoihi?ie 
from a shift in climatic contfitkins or from the failure of some r ^atbn 
part of his food supply. This decided advantage was the result primarily 
of the development of agriculture and the domestication of animals. 
Whereas allot the men who had lived heretofore were mere food -gatherer^ 
Neolithic man u as a food-producer^ Tilling rhe soil and keeping docks and 
herd^ provided him with much more dependable food resources and nr 

1 All dares cm Egyvmn bbmy prior ia jooc ire ippm^m^riuciL, js*] nay icortacm 
1 margin uf error m tfifcnl nnturtH. 
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times yitided him a surplus. These circumstances made possible a more 
rapid increase of population, promoted □ settled existence, and fostered the 
growth of institutions. Such were the elements of a great social and ecu- 
non tit revolution whose importance it would he utmost impossible to 
exaggerate, 

The new culture also derives Mgmfiiratieo front the fact that it was the 
first to be distributed over tfte etidrz world* Although some earlier cultures, 
especially those uf Neanderthal and CrocVSagiKin men. were 
widely dispersed, they were confuted chiefly to the accessible 
mainland areas of rhe Old World Neolithic man penetrated 
into every habitable area of the carrhs surface—from Arctic 
wastes in the ]ungles of the tropics. He apparently made Ins 
way from a number of centers of origin co even' nook and cranny of both 
hcjirisplierCs. He tnmfcd hi credible distances by water as well as by land 
and eventually occupied evert island of the major oceans, no matter how 
remote. Even Hawaii, situated 4000 miles from rhe Asiatic mainland, proved 
not to be beyond hi* reach. Doubt less he bundled his vessel or raft for 
some visible goal, and then drifted out of fus course and by a tuckv accident 
was washed ashore before lie starved to death. We can hardly assume that 
he got there by his own skill or intent- But whatever the method, if is 
cctTuiii char hr did arrive, fur when the white mm came the natives of the 
Hawaiian Islands had essentially the same pamrm of culture as Neolithic 
men everywhere else. 

The factors responsible tor this wide distribution csrnior be dcrernuned 
with scientific precision, h has bccticsvabiishcd that Neolithic man invented 
boats and rafts, without which he could never have escaped 
txsfHrffrihU the confines of Asia. Africa, and Europe. But why he should 

Ujr tnuh have forced his way into steaming jungle*. mountain fast- 

dinrifrrwm an( j bleat and barren areas like Labrador and Pata¬ 

gonia remains an impenetrable nmtery. We can only conjecture rhai 
increasing population required a constant search for new hunting area* 
and possibly far gracing and agricultural lands. Younger and more venture¬ 
some iridividuahi would Ik; forever striking out into new regions in the 
hope of improving their economic condition. 

The historian would have difficulty in overarm airing the importance of 
the Neolithic migrations. The net result w as that they diraLuted a simitar 
fatportxiKe pattern of culture over the enure world. The few elements 
0/ rhe of earlier cu ltures which had managed to survive w ere altttfct 

S^Mitbic completely inundated. This means that we now have no way 
of discovering mure than a small parr of what went on in 
Paleolithic man's mind—whether lie believed that government L\ an evil 
or that prime property k sacred or that the world was created out of noth¬ 
ing. The fact that we find partieuhr notions in the primitive mind of today 
does not prove that they are inseparable from the blood and sinew uf the 
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species, for it is necessary m remember that all exsitting primitive races are 
the beneficiaries or the victims of a common heritage. 

The invention u i boats and rafts was nor the only example of Neolithic 
man's mechanical iiigratiiry. He developed the am of knitting, of spinning, 
and of weaving dork He made the first pottery and knew ^ ^ 

how to produce fire artificially by friction. He built houses ^ 
of wood and Mmdricd mini- Toward the end of the period he teebmed 
discovered the possibilities of incrab h and a few implements 
of copper and gold were added to liis stock. Since nothing was vet know n 
nf the arts of smelting and refilling, the use of metals was limited to the 
more malleable ones occasionally found in the pure state in rhe form of 
nuggets. 

But rhe real foundation stones of the Neolithic culture were the domestic 
cariofi of animals and the development of ayriculture. Without these it L> 
inconceivable thai die culture would have attained the com- 
pJejrity it did. More than anything vise they Mere responsible 
(or the settled mode of existence, for the growth of villages 
3nd social cnstinirjfim* They stimubied die rise nf a division 
of labor and encouraged tit? practice of exchange. They com¬ 
pelled man constantly eo seek new methods of harnessing 
nature and thereby ltd to an increase in his physical equipment and his 
^torc of knowledge-. 

The first animal to he domesticated is generally Thought to have been 
Ehe dog, on the assumption that he would he continually hanging around 
the hunter's camp to pick up bones arid scraps of meat. _ . 
Ewonudiy it would be discovered that be could be pm to r ,f k ^_ 
use in rum ling down small came nr possibly in uuurdin® the mittiefttivn 
camp, After achieving success in domesticating the dog, Neo- wanak 
Lidiic man would logically turn his attention to other animal^ t &pedal I v 
to chose he used for food Before tIic peril id ended, m Icasr five species — the 
cow, tlic dog, the goat, d» sheep, and the pig—had been made to setve his 
needs, Not ail nf them in all pans of rhe world, however. The Neolithic 
rri!>e$ of the New Wnt!d dcmresriciAretl no animals at pH, except the hairless 
dog in some partr-s nt Mexico, the llama and die alpaca in the Andean high¬ 
land, and the guinea pig :ind the turkey in a few other regions. 

Use cxaci spoc where agncutnine originated has never been positively 
dctenilined- Alt we know is that wild grasses which were probably the 
ancestors of the cereal grains love been found in a number of 
places. Types of wheat grow wild in Asia Minor, in the fitting 
Caucasus, and in McsopotamioL Wild juictigtirs of Uirfev &f 
have been reported frutip North Africa, from Persia, from ^krdtmt 
Asia -Minor, and from TuAestaiL Though it is probable tlm these were the 
first crops of Neolithic agriculture, they were by no means the miy ones. 
Millet, vegetables, and immcrom fruits were also grown. ¥h\ was cuJti- 
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voted in tFie Old World for in textile fiber. and in some kjcalirio the grow¬ 
ing of the puppy for opium had already begun In the New World maize 
was the only cereal crop, but the American Indians cultivated numerous 
other products, including tobacco, beans, squashes, pumpkins* and po¬ 
tatoes. 

Historically, rfic most important feature of Nee >lit hie cull tire was prob¬ 
ably die development of institutions. An infitfftmbtl may be defined as a 
The iuitjt # combination of group belief £ and activities organised in .1 
'if relatively permanent fash \<m for the purpose of fulfilling 

inst Untie iu ^nte g rflU p n^d- h ordinarily includes a body of customs 

iind traditions, a code of rule? and standards, and physical extensions such 
as buildings. punitive devices, and facilities fur tuumuitULJtkin and indoc¬ 
trination. Since man is a social being, some of these elements probably 
existed from curliest times, but institutions- in their fully developed form 
seem m have been m achievement of the Neolithic Age. 

One of the most ancient of human institutions is the family. Sociologisrs 
do not agree upon how it should be defined. Historically* however, the 
Itefimtl<m family Hus always meant a more or less permanent unit com- 
of ikt posed uf parents and their offspring, which serves the pur- 

of care of the young, division of labor, acquisition and 
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transmission of property', and preservation and iransmissum of beliefs and 
customs* The family k not now. anil never has been, exclusively biological 
in character. Like most institutions it Jus evolved through a long period 
of changing conventions which have given it 2 multiform nature and ; 
variety of functions. 

The family during Neolithic times appears to have existed in both polyg¬ 
amous and monogamous forms. The term polygamy is used by sociologists 
to mean any type of plural marriage—either a plurality of 
husbands or a plurality of wives. The scientific name for the 
former is pQty&Uiry, and for tiic latter ptfjfvjy ny . Polyandry seen# always 
to have been rare. At the present time it is confined to a few INkimu com- 
munitic*, to the Wahuma tribes of Last Africa* and to southern India and 
Tibet, li appears to develop under condition!- of extreme povcm uhcre p 
number of men mu^r pool their resource- in order to purchase or support 
a wife, or where female infanticide i> practiced as a means of controlling 
population growth. The latter custom soon results b jn excess of males, 
Polygyny arises under a variety of conditions. In some cases it results from 
a preponderance of females. Far example* the Arctic sea I-hunter s life is so 
hazardous that in some villages the number of men may lie less than half the 
number of w omen. In a few instances polygyny has been resorted to as a 
means of producing a rapid; increase in the population. Since one man can 
procreate for more offspring than one woman can hear* such peoples as the 
ancient Hebrews and the early Monimm encouraged the taking of extra 
wives in order that the group might multiply rapidly and thereby protect 
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lisdf against absorption or annihilation by hostile neighbor Sri I! a third 
factor in the origin of polygyny hits been the love of display. Rulers and 
other rich men have maintained a plurality of wives as a form of con¬ 
spicuous consumption- King Solomon kept a hares]] of 700 wives and 300 
concubines, nor necessarily because of a voracious sexu.il op petite, but in 
order to impress other monarch* with his ability ro support such .l large 
establishment. He was interested nbo, of course, in political alliances with 
as many as possible of the surra un sling monarchy and marrying their daugh¬ 
ters was a convenient means of establishing these, 

A second institution devetoj>cd in more complex form by Neolithic man 
was religion. On account of its infinite variations, k b hard to define, hm 
perhaps the following would he accepted as an accurate defi¬ 
nition of the institution in :u least its basic character: "Re- train™ 

ligion h everywhere an expression in one form or another of primitive 
a sense of dependence on 3 power outside ourselves* a power 

which we may speak of as a spiritual or moral power. 1, Alod- nu ‘' 

, ^ ■ , - r . , , K c. . crrtmvmcs 

cm anthropologists emphasize the Jact that early religion was 

not so much a matter of belief as j matter of rites. Fur the most pan, the 
rites came first, (he myths* dogmas, and theologies were hirer rack mi lira* 
tions. Primitive man was univcRally dependent 11 pon nature—on the 
regular succession of the Alisons* on the rain falling when it should, on tht 
growth of plains and the reproduce cm of animab. Unk&s he performed 
sacrifices and rites rhes* natural phenomena would not occur. For this 
reason he developed rain-11 inking ceremonies in which w ater was sprink led 
on cars of com to imitate the falling of the rain. The ceremonial dances of 
rhe American Indians often had a similar import, Tht members of a whole 
village or even a whole tribe would attire themselves in aninul skins arid 
mimic the habits and activities of some species they depended upon for 
fond. They apparently had a vague feeling that bv imiiaring the life 
pattern of the species they w ere Imping to guarantee k$ continuance, 

Hur there was also another clement conspicuously present in primitive 
religion. This was the dement of fear. Modem primitive mm, at least, live 
in an almost constant state uf alarm and dread \s an old 7^ 
lisksfho medicine man ^aid to the explorer Knud RosttiiftSett? ekmcnj 
"We do not believe, we fcsir. 1 * 1 livi ryihing strange and on- °f f cAf 
fsuniiiai b fraught with danger. The savage fears nor only sickness and 
death hut a bo hunger* drought* storms, the spirit of rhe dead, anti the 
animats he has killed. livery misfortune, loss, or failure is the harbinger 
of other misfortunes and failures unless the evil influence that caused them 
is appeased* paralyzed, or annihilated. To aceumplbh such ends, cbtRtt&i 
incantations* and other devices of magic potency seem to be a vital neces¬ 
sity^ 

1 A. R RdddliFr-Bixm n + Srmctnre ,ttiJ fmttlpn in Prfmrtiv* Society, p, 157, 
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It follows chat a krge part of primitive nun’ji religion consists of ccre- 
muni-al precaution,! to nurd oil evil. Fur example, flu savage will risk 
CtTf?nnniM swimming across a dangerous river without first endeavoring 
to 1 1'inl hy prayers nr incantations ro win it* favor* An Eskimo who 

vtf ml has killed a polar bear tiittst present ii with look and w eapons 

pleasing to it; if the Iwar is a female, women's knives and needle eases are 
given* Bc$tmval of tfctse gifts is necessity to appease the w rath of iht bear's 
soul and keep it from wreaking damage, )n West Africa, the hunter who 
has killed a hippopotamus disembowels ir t strip' himself naked, crawls inside 
the carcass, and bathes his entire body with rhe animal's blood. Throughout 
the procedure he prays to Che spirit of the hippo Hint it will bear him 
no ill-will for liaviiur lolled It, and that it will not incite other hippopotami 
to attack his canoe in revenge. 1 

Between the yi n at religion just described and the theological rdigimts 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Id am there seems only die vaguest eotmec- 
W Neolithic men were and still are in a prclngicsd 

1 stage. Their thinking resemble* more closely that of a child 

prztotfrd than it does (lie thinking of civilized man They draw no 

sharp distinctirm between animate and inanimate objrets nr 
between the natural and the supernatural- They recognize no miracles* 
ftir nodung is impossible or absurd In like manner, there are no accidents, 
for everyhappening has its mystic significance* Should a child fall into the 
fire, someone has bewitched him, and the parents will not rest until rhey 
have found the culprir. Most primitive men today have little conception 
of natural cause. Some tribes reject complcrdv the Idea of natural death. 
Others have no notion of natural birth. They see no tie finite connection 
between sexual intercourse and reproduction. The union of male and 
female is merely to prepare the way for a spirit to enter the wo man's body 
and make her pregnant. 

Probably the first intellectual revolution in the history of mankind was 
rhe transition from the ptelogital basis of primitive religion n> the type 
of rrltgious thinking which rests- upon a belief in benevolent 
gods and a philosophical esph nation nf the universe. Mow rhe 
transition was accomplished, no one kno\i% Apparently some 
tribes developed the idea that supernatural beings in manlike 
form would be more capable of hearing and answering en¬ 
treaties than disembodied spirits or ghosts. Since prehistoric man almost uni¬ 
versally assumed that the spirit uf a human being survived the death of 
his hodw and since medicine men w ere widely revered, it scrims possible 
that the spirits of some of these may have bam transferred to mountain 
top or to h flints in rlie skv and worshiped ;is gods. Perhaps in some other 
cases rhe awakening of an ethical *eme led to a (relief in one or more qods 
as the upholder* of nglitcoiisncss and justice. Such ideas would doubtless 

* Ijuckri Lety-lfohl, If&w Xj ihx* Think p p. 
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come to the minds of exceptional men almnsr fmm flic beginning, with the 
rurtslr Ait in particular areas a belief in a ringte divinity of goodness might 
well co-txist with the most primitive fear; of gfwMrs and witches, What¬ 
ever rheir origin, personal deities \vcre-«fieratc 4 by the earliest civilizations, 
and it isceim certain that beliefs concerning them did come into existence 
during the Neolithic culture wage- 

Still anufhcr of the great ihstitutiiias to he developed by Neolithic man 
wtts Hie state. By way of dcfinMon P the state may lit described a* an or¬ 
ganized society occupying a definite territory and possessing 
an authoritative got .-eminent independent of external control. 

1 he essence of the state is sovereignty, or the power io make 
anti administer laws and to preserve social order hv punishing men for in¬ 
fractions of those tows. A stare must nut be confused with a nation. The 
kit ter h an ethnic concept. used CO designate a people bound together by 
ties of language* customs, or racial origin or by common memories or a 
belief In a common destiny. A nation may or may not occupy □ definite 
ferriton and does noi jh^cs the element of sovereignty. It may not even 
luvc an independent government, as for example the Poles during rise long 
period when they were under Austrian, German, and Russian rule. Ac the 
present time most natioiw ate iko states, but this Is due principally i» iSk: 
breaking up of rhe Russian, Austrian, German* and Furbish empires fit rhe 
end of World War t. 

Lxcept in tune of ertoix the ^tarcr does not exist in a very large propor¬ 
tion of primitive societies—a fact w hich probably indicates ihac its genets 
was rather fate an the Neolithic culture stage. Most savage ^ TU , ff£t . . Jr 
communities have no permanent system of coum, no pafipS - 

agencies, and no governments with coercive power. Custom 
takes i he place of hw, the btood-f«ud is the mode of adminis¬ 
tering justice, and there is very little conception of crime 
Againsr the community. Primitive man's crimes arc mostly + ‘carte, or pri¬ 
vate offends in the punishment of which no public authority uke> any 
pan. T he acceptance of uvrge/J, or blood-money, is a conuumi practice, 
and even fehmie* such as murder are regarded merely as nlfcsiscs against 
rite victim's family. Since the family of the victim Has liven deprived of 
a valuable member* the proper xuisfaction is a money payment. If This 
is refused the family may retaliate in kind by killing the offender or a 
member of the offender's family. Practical(y the on!) wrung* against 
society arc violations of tah&oh or religious prohibitum*, but the punish¬ 
ment for these is religious, not political 

The origin of (he state was probably due to a variety of factoid- We 
arc certainly justified in assuming the devclupuurui of agri- 
CUlrint to have been one of the most important In actions 
like the Nile valley* where 2 runner mis population lived by 
culrirating inremiivdy a limited area of fertile mil* a high 
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degree of social organization was absolutely essential, Ancient customs 
would not suffice for the delinirinn of rights and duties in such a society* 
with its high standard of living, its unequal distribution of wealth, and its 
wide scope for tin: clash qf persona] interest;. New measures of social 
control would become necessary, wliidt could scarcely he achieved in 
any other wav than by serring up x government of sovereign authorin' 
and uilmsiiring to it; in other words, by establishing a start. The result 
would not be accomplished in a single day or even in a single year. The 
initial forms of public control would be few ;iml tentative, hut they would 
he gradually extended, until EnaUv a state* not necessarily despotic, Lut 
with full authority, would come into being, 

A number uf ancient states evidently owed their origin to military causes. 
That is, they were founded for purposes of conquest, for defense against 
invasion, or to make possible the expulsion of an invader from 
tlic country. The establishment of the Hebrew monarchy 
seems to have been due to rlic first of these reasons. With die 
war for the conquest uf Canaan none too successful, the 
Hebrew people besought ihrir leader Samuel to give them a 
Ling, dm thev might Ik: 'like all the nations" with u powerful ruler to 
keep them in order and in lead diem to victory m battle. One baa only 
to observe the effects of modem warfare, both offensive and defensive, 
in strengthening and enlarging the powers of government ru how 
similar influences might have operated to bring the state into existence in 
the first place. 

Some modem anthropologists attach great importance tea leadership as 
a factor in the origin of the state. They point out that in time of crisis an 
The fsetip individual of commanding qualities in variably steps out from 
a f the crowd and tabes control In a shipwreck, for example, 

Utfmbip hjjic of the men in a lifeboat assumes authority, rationing the 

water and food, if any, and keeping his companion* in order, Among the 
Bushmen of Australia and among the Eskimos, iin political insriturions exist 
at all under ordinary eircmnstiOCtt. Bur when an emergency arises, some¬ 
one takes the leadership for the duration of die crisis, anti what was origi¬ 
nally an informal band of humen takes on the character of a rudimentary 
state. Among peoples leading a more settled existence the leader has fre¬ 
quently become a son of polideal boss, presiding over a “machine,” and 
dispensing feasts and other favors. Sometimes he is revered as almost divine, 
as a symbol of die unity and interdependence of the group. It is assumed 
tSvnt the members live through him as the body of an individual lives through 
its head. 

Although evidence am be found CO support all of ihe above hypotheses, 
they should not lie regarded the exclusive explanations. Religion doubt- 
Qiher £Mu*i 3<iSi c0f1tT ^ lurc J to riie of states in some areas. Medicine 

men, or sham&na, frequently exercise a kind of sovereignty. 
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To be sure, they have no command of physical force, but their power 10 
impose religious penalties and to strike terror imo the hearts of thdr 
followers gives them a degree of coercive authority which is not to he 
despised. In alt probability some of them made themselves kings. It is con¬ 
ceivable that in other eases the state arose from the tint 1.1 ml expansion of 
group lifCv with its resulting complexities and conflicts. As the popula¬ 
tion increased in limited areats, customary law Lind family administration of 
justice proved inadequate* and political organization became ncecssiiiy as a 
subitiiucc. fn the domain of politic* as in every other sphere concerned with 
social origins, no one explanation can be made to accommodate all the 
facts. 
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.Mr STAGES; of man's advanccmerit descried thus far 
have becu referred to as euhu*& This word is commonly used to designate 
societies or periods which have nor yet attained to a knowledge of writ 
ing and whose general level of achievement jg comparatively 
primitive. Hut the term has other meanings. It is sometimes 
applied to intellectual and article achievements, to litera¬ 
ture, ,irt, music, philosophy, am! science. It is employed hy some historians 
to designate rhe whole complex pmtm of ideas,, achievement, traditions, 
and characteristics of a nation or empire at a parr ten Ear rime. 

The term dpilimion a ho carries a variety of meanings The German 
philosopher of hferay, Oswald Spengler, referred to civilization as dec** 
Tk* mtm- dent phases of highly developed culm res. When a great 

m t u! people or empire was in its prime, he characterized its sock) 

and kudlecttial pattern as a culture* When it passed its prime 
ynd became unified and stagnant, he described it as a "rivilhwtiom" The 
noted British historian, Arnold Jp Toynbee, also sees world history a* a 
siicce^ion of cultural units. Bui he designates each nf the primary ones, 
throughout its development. a> a Trivihzaiinn/' He distinguishes between 
dviliftitiuas and ‘'primitive societies'' largely on a q tun titanic basis. The 
btiej- arc '‘relatively short-diyed, are restricted to relatively narrow Geo¬ 
graphical area* and embrace relatively small numbers of human beings.* 7 ■ 
The term civilization has still another meaning. Since each culture has 
peculiar features of its own. and since .some cultures ate more highly de¬ 
veloped than others, ut can *pcok quite properly of a civilizaiion ns a 
1 ^ uf Hiftcrtf (I>. C Suriicn'cl]' ctL> s p, 
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superior culture. Wc cun say shut 4 culture tfeerves to l>c called a emtba- 
ridn when it hsi% readied a sulm nf advaoceitHmt in which , 

. i . * . - * , CkJltzAtwtu 

writing has come to he used to ;i co&Stqcpbk c stent, some as 
progress i l^s l>een imtlc in the arcs vnd sciences, and political, 
socta!, and economic institutions have developed suffkic-mh t7, ^ m 
tfi conquer at least some of the pm bleu is of order,, security f and efficiency 
m a complex society. This is the sense in which the term will be used 
throughout the remainder of this book- 
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J. FACTORS KESFONStfiJLE FOR 11 IK viUCtiJS A SO <7KtnVTH 
m qtyiu^ATiciNs 

What are rise causes ihnr contribute us the rise of dvili/aiiims= What 
factors account fur their gmwth : Why d<» some eivUizatifjns reach much 
higher levels of development than others? Inquiry iiuu these . , 

- . - . E . , . , r h . Onui/: 

questions is one of the cruet pursuits of stieial scientists. And 
most of them arrive ar definite convictions as to the validity 
of the possible answers. Snme decide that factor* rtf geogra¬ 
phy arc the nu>st important* Olivers sness economic resources, 
food supply* contact with older civilizations, and so on- Usually a variety 
of causes b acknowledged, bur one is commonly singled out as deserving 
special emphasis. 

The most popular of the theories accounting for the rise nl superior 
cultures arc probably those which come under the heading of geography. 
Pre-cjitincm among them is the hypothesis of climate. Ihe rmr :;, 

climatic theory, advocated in days past by such notables as r JlwoVr- 

Arsstutie and Monresquieu, received its nu»r cltHpicnr expose rii < dmmk 
tinft in the writings of an American geographer, Elkwnrtb 
Humingum, Dr. EtuntingTon iicknowlcdgcd the importance of other 
factors, but he insisted that nn nation, either ancient or modem, rose to 
the highest cultural stmts except under the influence of a climatic sriui- 
liIlls. Me described die ideal dimate ;is one in which the mean tempera¬ 
ture seldom falls below tlic mental optimum of |8 degrees or rises above 
the physical optimum of 64 degrees. Our temperature is not atone important. 
Moisture is also essential, and the humidity .should average about pet 
cent. Finally P the weather must not I w uniform: cyclonic storms, or ordinary 
storms ratdttng in weather changes from day to day, must have &iifljc[enr 
frequency and in tensity to dear tlvc atmosphere every once in a while 
and produce those sudden variations in temperature which seem to be 
necessary to exhilarate and revitalize: mart.- 

Vtueh can be said in fnvur of rise climatic hypothesis. There arc cer¬ 
tainly nnne pam of ihe earth's surface which, under existing .itTpospherii: 
ctmdiriuns* could never cradle a superior culture. 1 hev are either ror* 
hot, too humid, too cold, or ton dry, Such is the ease oe regions beyond 
tile Arctic Circle, die larger desert areas, anj the jungles of India. Onto] 
3 Kili^urifo 1'hmririgum, Cktf&ffbiV Ltinutt* third cdmniv pp 
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America, and Brazil. Evidence is available, moreover, to show that some 
Evident? these P^ ccs ^nvu not always suffered under climate so 

i nfnwr <?f adverse as that now prevalent. Various inhospitable secrions 

tbt climitie of Asia. Africa, and America contain unmistakable traces 

WpnH'rtn 0 f more salubrious days in the past, ! Iltc and there arc the 

mi ns of towns and cities where now the supply of water seems totally 
inadequate* Roads traverse deserts which at presenr are impassable. Bridges 
span river beds which have had no water in them lor years. These ,md 
similar phenomena, observed by travelers in desert regimes appear to 
furnish proof that the climatic factor in history cannot be ignored 
The best-known evidences of the cultural importance of climatic change 
□re those pertaining to the civilization of the Mayas* Mayan civilization 
flourished in Guatemala, Hundum* and on the peninsula of 
Yucatan in Mexico from about 400 ro t^oo \.\\ Numbered 
among Jts achievements were the making o! paper, the in* 
vtutioti of the 7 cm, the perfection of a solar calendar* and [he development 
of a system of writing partly phonetic. Great dries were built; marked 
progress was made in astronomy; and sculpture and architecture were 
advanced to high levels* At presenr mirat of the civilizarinn is in ruins. No 
doubt many faetnrs conspired to produce its untimely end, including deadly 
wars betw een tribes, but climatic change was also probably involved The 
remains of the great cities are now surrounded mostly by jungle, where 
malaria b prevalent and agriculture difficult, Thar the Mayan civilization 
or any other could have grow n to maturity under conditions like these 
lord to believe. It setSms probable, therefore, that the climate of rhe AUynn 
region some five or six centuries ago was different from what it is now* 

But the hypothesis is open to criticism qu several counts. Evidences of 
climatic change on a significant scale are still very far from conclusive. 
Criiiritm There is nothing to indicate, for example, that the dimare of 

Q f £ i e Greece and Rome in ancient tunes was mure invigorating 

Wfrr.uJf than it is at present. Moisture condition* in ancient Greece 

hypmbiw were undoubtedly mdre favorable, hut there is no proof of 

alterations in temperature. Nor can die decline of civilization in Egypt 
and .Mesupommis be accounted forbv r.uiical changes in amiropheric con¬ 
ditions* Must of the evidence seems to show that economic and social 
factors* such m the exhaustion of resources and the growth of slavery’ and 
habits of indolence, had far greater effects. 

A second of the geographic theories is the contention that the topogra¬ 
phy nf the earth's surface has been the mi in conditioning element in the 
TIk tup*. rise of civilizations. A famous champion of this theory was 
xtjphiral Kart Ritter* a German who lived in the first haJf of the 
rtetirj nineteenth century’. Rtrier maintained t hut die u nm and shape 

of cutitinens arc of great importance in providing advantages fur cultural 
growth. OHiriutnts pressing m Irregular coasi line jnd diversified geo* 
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graphic conditions furnish Hie only favorable environment for the prog- 
nss of nation^ The more compact and homogeneous a continent ls p the 
more backward will he its inhabitants Over the w hole territory char cul¬ 
ture will be uniform, and the absence of good harbors will limit contact 
with Hie world outride. The result will be stagnation. Ry contrast, peoples 
living on a continent such as Europe, with its sharply broken coast line 
and its varied geographic features, enjoy notable advantages. Their land is 
accessible by water io its very' heart. Numerous bays and harbors and 
islands off the coast render seafaring easy and break the isolation that 
would tie otherwise inevitable. As a consequence, it is not strange that 
Europe has been able to develop "'the highest of all civilizations," * 

Even more famous as an exponent of the topographical theory was the 
English historian Henry Thomas Buckle (lEii^Sj), Ruckle divided the 
principal environment? of man into cun classes: fi) those that stimulate 
the imagination, and (:) rhosc that sharpen the understanding. To illw- 
trare the former he submitted the example of India, where rite works of 
nature arc uf “startling magnitude / 1 Overawing man and impressing him 
with a sense of hri own Insignificance. The natives therefore torture them- 
selves, invent cruel and terrifying gods, and practice a religion of hideous 
orgies. They are pessimists and fatalists, denying all value to life and re¬ 
pudiating the abibry of man to understand and control his world. As an 
example of the second class of environments, Buckle referred 10 Greece 
where the fact of nature is more ordinary arid “less litrestening to man / 1 
Such an environment, he argued promotes the elevation of man, generate^ 
an sttimde of optimum, and stimuLircs a fee ling of confidence in the powers 
of the human mind, 1 k considered it nfs miracle, therefore, riias Greece 
should have been able to produce one of the world > most duringuIdled 
cultures and some of the greatest critical rfri liters of all time/ 

The topographical theory seems to hare even less to confirm it than the 
hypothesis of climate. No geologist would agree that coastal indentations 
and rite altitude of mmuitnia ranges have altered much within 
the range of Justoric dme. Greece has no fewer harbors uftbempa- 
now than in the age of Pericles, nor has Mount Olympus $r*p&Ic# 
risen ta recent years to any proportions of “startling nruigni* ? " ftfr - v 
rude." Yet the modern Greets cannot be rated high in intellectual accom¬ 
plishment* If the inline nee of tojxjgraphy was at one rime conducive to 
rational thinking and to the development nf confidence and Joy in achieve¬ 
ment, why should that influence I Live ceased to ripe rate? The theory docs 
not explain cither how a country like Switterknd could become one of 
the leading centers of ettfighremncni of the present day* On the other 

* Quiwed by fimakltn TTinnuf. 'Sum: Rep me mauve Crtnmhuiwm of Anthro- 
pugccgnpliy no MmSem P«Udpil Theory/' iwerrkm, Sorties, anti oih.trs T A Hhtor? 
of Foftiitd Tkforia. Ri^ui Titra rr, \\ 

■> H, 1. Baetdc, Tke Hittarf of Crr^fcaJiosa in En^Ltitd, iecun J ediriorc pp. 9j-(cri. 
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hand, rherc is no gainsaying rl^e fact that a tang and irregular coast line 
is an asset in tlie develop merit of trade, and therefore an important ad¬ 
vantage in the diffusion and reception of knowledge* 

According to some philosophers of history, most of the great Historic 
cultures were founded by nomads. The foremost exponent of this theory 
T}tm was y German, Franz Oppcnheirxier* He and his followers 

ummd contend rhar nomads were the original conquerors of primi- 

thmy tive c ylttires and the founders of rht scare and of complex 

society Exploitation of the tabur of the vanquished and confiscation of 
their ivcjJlIu it is asserted, enabled the conquerors to live in case and lusury- 
Thuv L^iahlished themselves as a nobility and bought or comTrandecred for 
their own entertainment whatever talent the country afforded In time 
they came to encourage actively the progress of learning and the arts as 
symbols of their life of leisure and their privileged position. They alone 
had rime to enjoy such things, and, l*e$idcs + patronage of artists and men of 
letter* served as a convenient form of luxurious display. 

ir would he generally agreed that the diet of the herdsman, consisting as 
it does - if meat and milk s highly nourishing. The nomad, consequently, 
has boundless energy He infuses new life into stagnant peoples w herever 
lie goes. Brutal and domineering though he may l>e, he nevertheless builds 
the orgaiiksftiou* imposes the discipline* and creates rhe inequalities of rank 
and class iv Eueh seem to be necessary as foundations for cultural growth. 
Murctjvctv the customs and diet of pastoral folk are conducive to rapid 
increases of population;. The form of marriage is commonly polyganfcous, 
and a plentiful supply of the milk of animals “shortens the period of nursing 
for the mothers, and ctinsequtJttly permirt a grater number of children 
tn he bom and to grow into maturity. 1 " * The result is that nomads period¬ 
ically hurst their rermurid confines nod invade and conquer the lauds of 
more settled peoples. 

Evidence of a sort can t*e discovered in abundance to corroborate ihh 
theory* Not a few of rhe great cultures of the past appear eo have been 
founded by conquering nomads. Three great reservoirs of 

Eviditvc£ lo . - 1 ? . , , 

?irtif\Ttrt ik* numanuy seem time alter time to lave let loose muodatinm 

nmmJ of peoples chat poured into the more fertile areas of the Old 

tbfur} World, From the grasslands north of the Arabian Desert came 

the Babylonians* A^yrians, and Chaldeans successively to conquer the 
Tigris-Euphnates valley. From rhe steppe* of central Asia issued the Medts, 
Pert urns, and Hindus* anti probably masi of the ancestor of the notions of 
Europe. Tlie Arabian Desert itself was the surfing point of the Hebrew 
migrations into the land of Canaan and ^if the conquests of the MefrEems- 
All os" these focal areas ^re unsUited to qgriculture, to this day lliev are 
inhabited by nomads- Ir follows ihat rhe peoples muntumed must originally 
have lived under the pastoral economy, even though some of them had 

* F. OjpptnhefdHv Th* St*u a pp. 41-41. 
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abandoned their flocks and herds at the time they made their principal 
conquests. 

Hue lEie 11 on?ad theory has its shortcomings as an explanation of the rise 
of superior cultures. Certainly it cannpt l>e u^ceI to account for the origin 
of all of them.The Egyptian civili^anon, for example appears ^ 

to have been established by people who derived their livcii- n<?mxd 
hood primarily from agriculture. Tile Phoenicians, who came thewy 
from Babylonia about aooo n o. to found a maritime culture 
in the Lebanon Valley, must have been long accustomed to the peaceful 
arcs r>f tilling rhe soil before their migration. Moreover, there is reason 
to believe chut most of the grear inventions and discoveries wliich provided 
the original basis of civilization were made by peaceful!, sedentary' peoples. 
This seems to have been true of the development trf irrigation, mathematics, 
arid astronomy and even of systems of writing. The American economist 
ami philosopher Thorstcin Veblcn declared th.n nomadic peoples made no 
significant contributions whatever, with the exception of poetry and re¬ 
ligious creeds and cults , 11 But the face remains chat conquering nomads 
did infuse new energy into the cultures of serried areas and probably 
goaded the inhabitants into activity which ultimately resulted in achieve¬ 
ments. Moreover, rhe circumstances surrounding rile original expansion 
of such peoples as rhe Babylonians, the Assyrians* the Hebrews and rhe 
Moslems leave little doubt that the conditions of nomadic existence were 
largely responsible for the fact that they founded civilizations* 
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Which of the great civilizations of antiquity was the oldest is still a sharply 
debated question. The judgment of many scholars inclines toward the 
Egyptian* though a respectable body of authority supports ^ ^ 
rhe claims of die Tigri^F.uph rates valley. Still other experts 
prefer Elam, □ region lying cast of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley and bordering on the Persian Gulf. While the opinion 
of no competent scholar b m Ik? brushed lightly aside, there 
is nevertheless stronger warrant for believing that ihe Nile 
and Tigris-Euphrates valleys were the homes of the oldest 
historic cultures. These two areas were geographically the most favored 
sections in the general region of the so-called Fertile Crescent/ Here 
larger numbers of artifacts of undoubted antiquity have been found 
titan m anv other sections of the Near Orient u Ftnhcwwre, progress 
in the am and sciences had reached unparalleled heights tn both of these 
areas as early as joua im^ when must of the rest of the world u as steeped 

■Tburwem Vcblen, Tbt tninn-T of lVr/rhnjmbip t p. t 6 j. 

*- Tile £Vnilt Cmcort rt rh ac wide t*clr of ptHilucttve Umi which cstimik n^rrh- 
westward fcoiu the Persian Citif and then down the McdiTemrtrAn coast uLimm to 
Egypt. It fmrn a s-emkirde 1 retain! ihc nonhem part of the Anbwrt desert. Sea map, 
p, jd< 
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in ignorance, lithe foundations of Ehh progress were realty bid elsewhere* 
It seems strange chat they should have disappeared, although of conrsc 
there is no re king what the spade of the ardiaeukigist may uncover in the 
furure. 

Of the several causes responsible for the earliest rise of civilizations in 
rht: Nile and Tigris-Fuphratts valleys, geographic factors would seem to 
have been the most Important, Both region* had the notable 
advantage of a limited area of exceeding l v ferr Ik soil. Al¬ 
though k extended for a distance of 750 miles, the valley of 
the Nile was not more than ten miles wide in some pkces* 
and its maximum width was thirty-one miles. The local area 
was (css than to s ooo square mites, or roughly the equivalent of list Stare of 
■Maryland- t hrough countless centuries the river had carved .1 vast canyon 
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or ircnch, hounded on either side by dills ranging in height from a few 
hundred to a thousand feet. The floor of the canyon was covered with a 
rich alluvial deposit, which in places reached □ depth in excess of thirty 
feet. Thesm! w as of such amazing productivity that as many as three crops 
pet year could be raised on 1 he same 3 ami This broad and fertile canyon 
constituted the cultivable area of ancient F.gypt. Here several million peo¬ 
ple were ctmcentraicd. In Roman times the population of ihc valley ap¬ 
proximated seven million, and probably if was not much smaller in ihe 
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da vs of the Pharaohs. Beyond the diffs there was nor lung bar desert—the 
Libyan desert on rhe west and the Arabian an the east. In die ancient 
Egyptian lanuioge “highlander" was synonymous with foreism^r. To M go 
up- was die equjvalent of going abroad, while to "descend" was die popular 
expression for returning himit from the alien world. 1 

In the rigris-EuphnttrS valley similar omdinims prevailed* As in Egyp: k 
the rivets provided excellent for inland transportation and were 

alive with fish and waterfowl for a plentiful supply of pro- ^ t innljr 
tcin forni. 1 he distance between the i'lgris and Euphrates c^Jition 
riven at one point was less than twenty miles, while no- 
where in the lower valley did ir exceed forty-five miles. Since pwanux 
the surrounding country was desert, the people were kept from scattering 
over too great an expanse of tetri Core. The resuit* as in Egvpt, was the 
welding of die inhabitants into a compact society, under conditions that 
facilitated a ready interchange of ideas and discoveries. As the population 
increased, the need for agencies of social control became ever more urgent. 
Numbered among such agencies were government schools, legal and 
mural codes, and imritutmitt for the product it in and distribution of wealth. 
Ac die same rime cnmlititins of living lieceine more complex and amfiehl 
and necessitated the keeping of record* of things accomplished and the per¬ 
fection of new techniques. Among the consequences were the invention 
of writing* the practice of rhe siiidrmg of metals* the performance of mathe¬ 
matic:!] operations, and rhe development of astronomy and the rudiments of 
physics. With these achievements the first great onicaJ of civilization was 
passed. 

Climatic influences also played their part in both regions. The atmosphere 
of Egypt is dry and invigorating. Even the hottest days produce none nf 
the oppressive discomfort which is often experienced during eh^nc 
the summer seasons in more northern countries. The mean jtdvmwg?* 
tcinpcramrc in w inter varies from 56 degrees in (he Delta to in 
66 degrees h the valley above, The summer mean is 83 degrees and an 
occasional maximum of is reached, but the nights are always cool and 
the humidity is extremely low. Except in the Delta, rainfall occurs in 
negligible quantities, hut the deficiency of moistunr is counteracted by rhe 
annual inundations of the Nile from July tn October, .Also very significant 
from the historical standpoint ls the coral absence of malaria in Upper 
Egypt, while even in the coastal region it is practically unknown. The 
direction of the prevailing winds is likewise: a favorable factor of more 
than trivial importance. For more than three-quarters of the Year the 
wind comes fremi the north, blowing in opposition to the force of rhe 
Nile Current, t he effect of thh is to simplify immensely the problem of 
transportation. Upstream Traffic, with rite propulsion of the wind to 
counteract the force of the river* presents no greater difficulty than down- 

' J. I I. llrcililetL, fiiii&ry flf £$ypt r p. 11. 
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stream traffic. This factor in ancient rimes must have been of enormous 
advantage m promoring ease of communication among a numerous people* 
some of whom were $eparatcd by hundreds of mU.es. 

Climatic comfitLuns in Mesopjtmiia do not seem to have been -quite so 
favorable as in Egypt. TEte summer (teat is more relentless; the humidity 
Ohfutfc ^ somewhat higher; and tropical diseases take their toll On 
mHurnrei the other hand, the rainfall b mure abundant, averaging ahum 

ht Mtw- three inches per annum, w hich is three rimes the amount of 

putJtHiA precipitation in the Delta nf the Nile. In addition, the torrid 
winds from rile Indian Occam while enervating to human beings blow 
over the valley ar just the right season to bring the fruit of the date pdm 
to a full ripeness. More than anything else the excellent yield of dates, 
ihe dietary staple of the Orient, encouraged the settlement of large num¬ 
bers of people in the valley of the two rivers. Finally* the melting of rite 
snows in the mountains of the north produced an annual flooding of rite 
Babylonian plain similar to rhat in Egypt- The effect was m enrich the soil 
u uh moisture and to cover ii over w'irh a lay er of mud ul unusual fertility. 

Mosi significant uf all uf the geographic influences, however, was the 
fact that the scanty rainfall in both regions provided a spur to initiative and 
inventive skill* In spite of riie yearly fluods of the rivers there 
was insufficient moisture left in the *oil to produce abundant 
harvests* A few- weeks after the w;urn bad receded, rhe earth 
was baked to a stony hardness. Irrigation was. accordingly 
necessary if full advantage was to be taken of the richness 
of the soil, As a result* in both Egypt and Mesopotamia elabo¬ 
rate systems of dans and irrigation canals, were constructed as far bad; as 
five thousand y ears ago. The mathematical skill, engineering ability, and 
social cooperation necessary for the development of rbese projects were 
all of viral importance for the achievement of civilization* 

The question remains to Le answered, w hich of the tm> civilizations, the 
Egyptian or the Mesopotamian* was riie older? The Question rim* far has 
Evttfftce defied a sarisfaemry answer, k is possible to present; various 

far ti'f facts winch seem Oj suggest rile priority of Egypt. A lost im- 

prfariiy ptiriant of alt, the dwellers in tine Nile valley enjoyed gen- 

** ^ ypi graphic advantages which were denied to the natives of 

Mesopotamia: a less enervating atmosphere, a climate comparatively free 
from disease, ami the availability of metals and good building stone. Egypt, 
moreover, was well protected from invasion and from intermixture "with 
more backward peoples. On the east and west were trackless deserts* un rise 
north was a harbor less coasr line* and on the south the roefcv barriers of a 
scries of cataracts prevented the inroads of African savaged Only at the 
nvo northern corners could riie valley be penetrated easily. By contrast* 
Mesopotamia was relatively un protected. Not one of its iKHindaries af¬ 
forded any appreciable degree of security. It stood as * constant temptation 
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to the hungry hordes of nomads in the surrounding mountains and deserts. 
As a consequence* the progress of cull ural evolution was Subject to frequent 

interruptions by the invasions of pillaging tribes. 

Until recently most historians appeared to tube ir for granted that the 
Egyptian civilization was the older. They based their aiwuription upon cite 
conclusions of two of the worlds hjike renowned Egyptolo¬ 
gist*. James H, Breasted and Alexandre Morct, Between the as *0 which 
run world wars of ihc t went ieth century, however, facts efcMoitiatt 
Mere unearthed which seemed to prove a substantial Mesa- am* 
poramian influence in the Nib valley as early as 5500 r.c, T his influence 
was exemplified liy the use of cylinder 9 e*k> method* of building cm- 
stmerion, sit motifs, and dements of a system of weiring of undoubted 
Mesopotamian origin. That such achievements could have been made in 
the T igris-Euptiratcs valley at so early a date seemed to indicate that the 
Mesopotamian civilization \vm one of vast antiquity. It did not neces¬ 
sarily prove, though, that it w as older tban the Egyptian. For the achieve¬ 
ments mentioned were not taken over and copied slavishly. Instead, the 
Egyptians modified them radically to suit their own culture partem, On 
fisc basis of this, it would seem that the only eonidiiskm which cun be safely 
drawn is rliir txnh civil izariom were very o!d p and that for the most pair 
they developed concurrently. 
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Chapter^ 


The Egyptian Civilization 


JLtTE NEOLITHIC culture Stage cam c to an end in some 
parts of the world soon after 5000 b.c. Ir seems to have disappeared first of 
Lili in the Nile valley* hilt the area watered by the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers was not far Ik hind. The dec tine of the Neolithic col- Tktrtwof 
lure marked the end of what is commonly called rhe prehi» rivilimioH 
loric period. It was gradually replaced by more complex par- ™ t-EfP* 
terns of culnite, based upon a knowledge of w riting and commonly known 
as dvili/atirmv. But the invention of writing was not the only distinctive 
feature of the new order. Slone tools were now almost entirely supplanted 
by implements of bronze or of ocher metals. In addiriuti, calendars were 
devised; religion* the and other intfituriora were more highly de¬ 
veloped; an became elaborate; and there w as considerable advancement in 
science and eventually in commerce and industry. Progress m these fields 
appears to have been very' rapid in Egypt; nor only thaK bur the achieve¬ 
ments of rlie Egyptians laid the foundation for a grear deal of the work of 
other peoples, k is therefore appropriate That wc begin our study ui the 
historic cultures u ith the rise of civilization un the hanks of the Nik. 

i* ru*£ MtE-OY N ASiiC PEB1QD 

ihcrc was no enduring unified state iti the valley of the Nile until 
about jjo£i n,c* the ctmndtt from 5 #hx> to ixdo are referred to as lire pre- 
dynastic period. 1 In the early pn of this period the cmimry ijfyaungif 
T^cems to have been broken up into a number of city-state* or flvjsw-dj- 
nnnu-s. each of (hem independent although evidcmly GO- nankin-nod 
operating wiih others for economic end*. Shortly after the beginning of 

t Scum; antli*.iriii*. ^ give iHl year u th^ ap^roitimKc Jjir for ilic hcyiriiung tjf 
ihe First Dynasty. AftjNougb irceni research swciui. ip riant *:oo, srSliwtil.! be 

mpcmbtTtd ihai j!| data prim tv ***** are br^dy 1 titinrf of tmfodHfer 

II 
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THE EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 


die fourth millennium a fusion of stares took place m form two large king¬ 
doms, one in rfre north ami one in the south, How the consolidations were 
effected no One knows* but possibly they were accomplished through vui- 
untary agreement or peaceful acquiescence in the rule of some capable 
prince. There is tittle evidence of military conquest These kingdoms en¬ 
dured until the end of the period, although they seem to have hem united 
fur a brief interval soon after their establishment. 

The racial complexion of pre-dymsdc Egypt was essentially the same as 
in later epochs. The inhabitants belonged to the Mediterranean branch of 
Thtr jWjJ che Csucashn race. They were a short, dark, long-headed 

people, with straight, black luir* deep-set eyes, and slightly 
itc E$?p- aquiline ncbgs. Some of them showed traces of Negroid and 

™" J Libyan intermixture and possibly of site blood of Sc mi res 

and other western Asiatic peoples. Their language contained evidences of 
Semitic dements, which would likewise indicate dost relations with some 
of the natives of Ask. At any rate, rise Egyptians were not a pure strain, 
and there is nothing eo indicate that racial factors as such were of impor¬ 
tance in the development of their culture. 

The prc-dvnr^tic period was by no means insignificant in the cultural 
history of Egypt Outstanding progress was made in the ans and crafts and 
^ * even in some of die science. Tools, weapons, ami u mo merits 

jiw Trim were expcnJy ftahinued from flint, copper, and gold. New 
pre-Jvnjrhr pmcrsws of finishing, glazing, ,im1 decuraring pottery were 
discovered, with the result that the Egyptians! of this period 
were able eo make vessels of as high utility and artistic excellence as any 
produced by Hick later descendants. Chile r impfprtam achievements in¬ 
cluded the development of an efficient sracm of irrigation* the redaction 
uf swamp lands* and the weaving of a veiy superior quality of linen cloth. 

Bue these were not all their accomplishments. There is evidence that the 
prc-dvnasrie ILixypriirkS evoked a sv stern of laws based upon custom, which 
uas hdJ In such high repute that it w l=s later considered to he 
binding even upon the Pharaoh himself- A system of w firing 
appears also to have come into use. Although no actual speci¬ 
men of such writing has ever been found, the examples that have survived 
from ihe First Dynasty partake of sd complex a nature that they must have 
originated much earlier. Finally, the Egyptians of this period invented the 
first sol*r calendar hi the history of man. It seems to have been based upon 
the annual reappearance of the dog srar Sirius, and it provided for twelve 
months of thirty da vs each, with five feast days added at the end of the 
year. According ed the computations of modem Egyptologists* this cal¬ 
endar was put into cfkci about ihn year 4100 blci The existence of an. ac¬ 
curate calendar ar fhis time argues that a considerable development of 
mathematics, and possibly the other sciences, had already been a trained. 
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1. POLITICAL HISTORY OTHER THE PHARAOHS 
About ^oo fs,c- tht kingdojits of Northern snd Southern Lgypt were com- 
buicd into a single political umr. apparently for the second rime, although 
the earlier union was of very brief duration. Flic rruditumal Fouttdmg 
rounder of the new state was Mencs, who therefore became oftkeOtd 
the founder of the First Dynasty. Five other dynasties fol- 
lowed in regular order until ijoo *.c. During the first two dynasties the 
capital was maintained at Thinis in Upper Egypt The Ihird Dynasty 
transferred the seat of government to Memphis on the southern edge of the 
Delta, in order to secure the advantage of a more central location of ad¬ 
ministrative functions. Here it remained for approximately tive centuries. 
The period from about a too to :juo ax. is accordingly called the Memphite 
period, while the entire age of the lirsr six dynasties is known as the period 
of the Old Kingdom. 

The government of the Old Kingdom did not actually approach the 
decree of personal absolutism that is commonly believed to have existed. It 
was nearer a theocracy than an autocracy. Hie absolutism of T }f tprwm , 
die king was exercised not In his own behalf bur as the vicar titan oi the 
nf the god. It was really the god as the personification of OUKmg- 
justice and social order who actually ruled, according to the 
prevailing conception ^ the monarch was his agent* It is true, of course, 
that the king was himself considered divine, the son of the sun god lie. 
He was held in such high respect that he could not be mentioned by name, 
bur had to be referred to as “Pharimh ” from the Egy ptian "per-^” meaning 
‘'-Treat house" or "royal house." He was forbidden to marry anyone outride 
of his immediate family, lest the divine blood be contaminated by an in¬ 
ferior strain. It Lx m Eh: noted; however, that in all his official actions Iris au¬ 
thority was limited bv the ancient Jaw , which was believed [l> embody rite 
divine w ill He was not above the law, bur subject to it, To compare him, 
therefore, with the divine-right immarebs of more modem rimes is com¬ 
pletely to misunderstand Ids functinn. 

No separation of church and state existed in the Old Kingdom, The 
Pharaohs chief subordinates were first of all the priests, and he was himself 
the chief priest- But lie had other agents also: a visricr or prime Umim of 
minister, a rnval treasurer, a chief architect, a supcrimendetit church md 
of public works, a chief justice, and furty-twu nomudis. The ,tJ,i 
last were the governors of the flomcs or local districts into which the catm- 
trv was divided. Originally they were appointed by the Pharaoh anil were 
supposed to execute his will, but gradually they made them positions heredi¬ 
tary and usurped tor themselves more and more prerogatives of sover¬ 
eignty. Since tire numes were survivals of the old city-states, pjrncuhmr 
sentiment lingered and encouraged the local governors m defy the central 
authority. 
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I "he pmiiiuu of Ph^rm jh was htrcdimry T but the privilege of succession 
to the tiiliLC involved mpoiuihilidcs. Usually the crowti prince served m 
RtspamibK- apprenticeship under his fas her as superintendent of public 
ttn-1 of it i- works or v izier. He thus came to the throne as m enlightened 

I'hmab and € ducatcd statesman, familiar with the needs of the coun¬ 

try and schooled in die great public enterprises of mining* construction of 
public works, and irrigation. It was well that this was so, for as king he was 
obliged by custom to devote a great deal of his time to inspection and 
management of the various projects designed to promote die national in- 
ctrest, llie divinity that doth hedge a king did not exempt the Pharaoh 
frrun arduous service fur the public welfare- 
What has been said already about the importance of Egyptian law sug¬ 
gests ihc conclusion rfiur judicial procedure of fairly high quality piust have 
been followed. Such was the case. Although the Old King- 
dum had no well-defined class of professional judges, the ad¬ 
ministrative officials who served at times in a judicial capacity 
were learned in the law and twisted of their even-handed justice in derid¬ 
ing eases. Altogether six enures, to which different stdiiimfeimive ofHci&ls 
were assigned from time ro rime as judges, composed the judicial branch 
of the government* Over them -all was the chief justice, who sometimes held 
the position uf vizier as wdL Appeals could also be taken to the Pharaoh 
himself under certain circumstances. Apparently no d ass of eases was ex- 
eluded from the regular jurisdiction of the courts. Records show duit 
even eases of treason in the king's household were tried with the same 
scrupulous regard For l$gal procedure that was exhibited in the trials of 
petty offenders. The Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom had not yet learned the 
infamous dfcrineimn between political crimes and ordinary crimes which 
has been drawn b) the rulers of some modem siaccs. 

The government of the Old Kingdom was founded upon a policy of 
peace and uon-aggressiom In this respect it was almost unique among an¬ 
cient states. The Pharaoh had no standing army* nor w as there 
anything that could be called a national militia. hrich nomc 
luJ its lucal militia* but it was commanded by the civil of¬ 
ficial, md when called into active service it generally de¬ 
voted its energies to labor un the public works. Jn case of a 
threat of invasion the various focal waits were assembled at the call iff ilu: 
Pharaoh and placed under the command of one of his civil subordinates 
Arno other time did the head of the governmenc have a military force ar 
his disposal. The Egyptians of the Old Kingdom were content for the 
most pan to work our their own destinies and to let other nations done, 
'Hie reasons for this arc to he found in the protected position uf their 
country, in their possession of land of inexhaustible fertility* and in the 
fact that their state was a product of cooperative- need instead uf bring 
grounded in exploit. 
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After a solid millennium of pace and relative prosperity the Old King¬ 
dom esme to an end about :joo fi.e. Several causes appear to have I wen 
responsible: the usurpation of power by the nomarchs; the Endeftii* 
persistence of particularism, or "states' rights” sentiment; the oil King- 
growth of individualism; and the financial burdens imposed Jt "‘‘ 
upon the people hv Pharaohs with grandiose schemes tor national develop- 
in tin. The period which followed is called the Feudal Age. Save for inter¬ 
vals of order and progress it was marked by anarchy, aggrandizement of 
the power of the nobles, social revolution of the masses, and invasion by 
Negroid and -Asiatic tribes. It did nor end until the rise of the Eleventh 
Dynasty about sioo—an event which ushered in the next great stage in 
Egyptian history, which is known as the Middle Kingdom, 

The government of the Middle Kingdom was notably weaker than that 
uf the Old Kingdom. Dynasties of Pharaohs continued a nominal suze¬ 
rainty, but extensive authority gravitated into the hands of the Tbt Ui(WJr 
nonBidis and nobles of lesser rank. The glory of these mat Kmndotn 

was to rule as benevolent despots, performing in their local isioo-r}iH 

bailiwicks the functions rightfully Ijclonging ro the head of 6jl ) 
rhe stale. In lime rhev too were assailed bv the masses, with the result that 
after 1000 li e. the Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty were aide to regain a 
measure of their former power. The people themselves were rewarded by 
appointments to government [kisitioru and by grants of land and vested 
rights in particular occupations. The whole popular inn, regardless of birrh 
or rank, appears to have been accorded privileges hitherto reserved for the 
few. For this reason the government nf the I wclfrh Dynasty is sometimes 
referred to as rite first democratic kingdom in history. The period of its 
rule was a golden age of social justice and intellectual achievement although 
the forms of theocracy still survived. 

With the end uf the Twelfth Dynasty. Egypt entered another era «f 
internal chaos and foreign invasion which lasted for more than two cen¬ 
turies nr I rum 17SK to i;So ilc Tile contentpomy records Tkrinva- 
are scanty, bur rhev seem ro show that rhe internal disorder dun of the 
w as rhe result of 1 counter-revolt of flic nobles. 'J he Pharaohs 
w r cre again reduced to impotence, and much of the social progress of the 
preceding age was destroyed. About 17to rhe land was invaded by the 
Hyksos or “Shepherd Kings.’ 1 a people of Semitic language from western 
Asia, They extended a nominal rule over the whole country, although their 
effective sovereignty was probably confined m the Delta. Their military 
prowess is commonly ascribed to the fact that they possessed horses and 
war dtariots, but their Victory was certainly nude easier by the dissension 
among the Egyptians themselves, As conquerors, rheir rule had profound 
effects upon Egyptian history. Not ontv did they familiarize the Egyptians 
with new methods of warfare: by providing iticm with 3 common grievance 
in the face of foreign tyranny they enabled them to forget their differences 
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anil unite in a common came. Thus the path was cleared for the resturation 
of strong government over the whole country. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century rhe rulers of Upper l^gypc 
bum dud a revolt against the HyksOSi a movement which was eventually 
joined by most of die natives of the valley. By iy8o all of the 
conquerors who liad not been killed or enslaved had been 
driven from the country. The hero of this victory, Alunose 
I. founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, now made himself 
Jus pot of Egypt. The regime he established was much more 
highly consolidated than any chat had hitherto existed. In the grear re¬ 
surgence of nationalism which had accompanied the struggle against the 
Hyksos, local patriotism was annihilated and with it the power of the 
nobles. Most of the nninarchs had opposed rhe rise of Alimbsc; his final 
triumph made their position untenable and left them with no alternative 
boc to surrender their claims to sovereignty. 

The period which followed the accession of Ahmose is called the period 
of the Empire. It lasted from 1580 to 1090 ilc., during which rime the conn- 
Ttegtftttih rn,r was ruled by three dynasties of Pharaohs in succession, 
#f imperial- the Eighrecath, Nineteenth, and Twentieth, No Iongur was 
the prevailing state policy pacific and isolationist; 4 spirit of 
agEresdve imperialism rapidly pervaded the naimn. The causes of this 
change are nut far to seek. The military ardor generated by die successful 
war against the Hyksos whetted sin appetite for further victories. A vast 
military machine had been created to «pd the invader, which proved to 
be too vain .fide an adjunct to the Pharaoh's power to l>e discarded immedi¬ 
ately. Besides, there were fears, either real or imaginary, of new bnrariora 
from western Asia, 

The first steps in the direction of the new policy were taken by the iro- 
mediate successors of Ahmose in making extensive raids into Palestine and 
claiming sovereignty over Svria. The lust for empire reached 
its zenith some years brer during the reign of Thutmosc [[[. 
who came to the throne in 1479 n.c. With one of the most 
formidable armies of antiem rimes be speedily annihilated ah opposition in 
Svria jnd eventually made himself master of 1 vast domain extending from 
list Euphrates 10 the farther cataracts nf the Nile. Phoenicians, Ginaanitcs, 
If it rites, and Assyrians acknowledged hb mrjmmty or paid him mbim:. 
But he never succeeded in welding the conquered peoples into loyal sub¬ 
jects, and his death was the signal for w idespread revolt in Syria. His suc¬ 
cessors suppressed the uprising and managed to hold the empire together 
for some time, bur ultimate disaster could nor lie averted. More territory 
had been annexed than could lie managed successfully^ the influx of wealth 
into Egypt weakened the national Alter by fostering corruption and luxury; 
while the constant revolts of the vanquished eventually sapped the strength 
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nf the stare beyond .1!' hope of recover,-- By the twelfth century most uf 
the conquered provinces Intel been permanently lost. 

The government of the Empire resembled that of the Old Kingdom, ex¬ 
cept for the fact that it was more absolute. Military power rather than 
national unity was now the basis of the Pharaoh’s rule. A r/:e govern, 
professional Army was always available with which to over- mart of the 
awe Jus subjects I Es eldest sim, who in the Old Kingdom had &**&** 
served an apprenticeship as vizier, was now the highest ranking officer in 
rlit standing army. Scarcely any vestige of local authority remained. The 
narioti was divided into more than fifty administrative units, many of them 
purely arbitrary, and over each was appointed a “count" or governor as 
the direct representative of the monarch's rule. Most of the former nobles 
now became courtiers or members of the royal bureaucracy under the com¬ 
plete domination of The king. 1 he Pharaoh was nut yet a divine-right 
monarch, but the actual extern of his power Iiad begun to approach that of 
more modem despots. 

The last of the great Pharaohs was Ramses 111, who ruled from 1198 to 
1 ifi~ nx- He w as succeeded by a long line of nonentities who inherited lib 
name but not his ability. By the middleof the twelfth century 
Egypt had fallen a prey’ to numerous ills of barbarian invasion f£ e p£j"Ut 
md social decadence, Libyans and Nubians were swarming 
over rht country and gradually debasing cultural standards. About the 
same time the Egyptians themselves appear to have lost their creative talent; 
rheir intellects seem to have been led astray by the seductions of magic and 
superstition; and the inevitable result was domination of the national life 
by a crude religious formalism. To win immortality by magic devices w as 
now- the commanding interest of men of even class. The process of decline 
was hastened also bv'thegrowing power of the priests, who finally usurped 
the roval prerogatives and dictated the Pharaoh's decrees. 

From the middle t>i the tenth century to nearly the end of the eighth a 
dynasty of Libyan barbarians occupied the throne of rhe Pharaohs. The 
Libyans were followed by a line of Ethiopians or Nubians, _ 

who came in from the desert regions west of the V pper Nile. jJntfEsjpi 
In 670 Egypt was conquered by the Assyrians, who suc¬ 
ceeded in mainraining their supremacy for only eight years. After the col¬ 
lapse of Assyrian rule in 661 the Egyptians regained their independence, 
and a brilliant renaissance of culture ensued. It was dimmed to an untimely 
end. however, for in 515 ae the country was conquered by die Persians. 
The ancient civilization was never again revived. 

3. EGYPTIAN RELIGION 

Religion placed a dominant role tn rhe life of the ancient Egyptians. The 
Greet description of die Egyptians as “the most religious of men" is some- 
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thing of 311 exaggeration, anil yet there h no denying that belief in the 
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ley as ro any other civrJciartcm, or present Religion left 
lt> impress upon almost every department of Egs-|ikn lire. 
The an was an expression of religious symbolism. Hie litera¬ 
ture and philosophy were suffused with religious teadungs, I'be Severn- 
incur of the Old Kingdom was to 3 large extent a rhcocracy* and even the 
military Pharaohs of the Empire professed 10 rule ia the name of the nod. 
Economic energy and material resources in considerable amounts were 
squandered in providing elaborate tombs and in maintaining a costly ec¬ 
clesiastical system. 

■p 

The religion of the ancient Egyptians evolved through various stage* 
from simple polytheism to philosophic memo theism* In the beginning each 
The ariy } or district appears to have bud its local deities, w ho were 

rWr^nio tutelary gods of the locality or jitrsorufication-, of nature 
powni The unification of the country under ihe Old King¬ 
dom resulted nnt only in a consolidation of territory bur in a fusion of 
diviitiiics as well* All nf the guardian deints were merged into the great 
sun god Re or Ra. In later times with the cstabtishinenr of a Theban dy¬ 
nasty in control of the government, this deny was commonly called A11 ion 
{Amea) nr Amman-Re from the name of the chief god of Thebes, The 
grxls who personified the vegetative powers of nature were fused into a 
deity called Osirii uIkj was also tile god of the Xile. Throughout Egyptian 
history these two great powers who ruled the universe. Re and Odri% vied 
with cadi other for supremacy. Other deities, as we shall see, were recog¬ 
nized ako s but they occupied a distinctly subordinate place. 

During tlue period of the Old Kingdom ihr solar faith, embodied in the 
worship or Rc was the dominant system of belief. It served as in official 
religion whose chief function was tn give immortahry to the 
tahh^ 5ttte aJid to f hc people collectively, The Pharaoh was the 

living representative of this faith on earth; through hb rule 
the rule of the god was maintained. The belief prevailed also that mummify¬ 
ing the Pharaoh's body and immuring it in an everlasting tomb would con¬ 
tribute to the eternal existence of the nation. But Rc was nut only a guardian 
deity. I Ic was in addition the god of righteousness. justice, and truth and 
the upholder of the moral order of the universe. He offered no spiritual 
blessings nr even material rewards to men as individuals, nor did he concern 
himself in any other ways with ordinary human welfare* The snbt faith 
u Mis not a religion for the masses as %uc!i, except in so f ar as their wdfare 
coincided with that of the urate. 

The cult ssf Osiris, as we have already observed, hc«an irs existence as a 
namre religion. The god personified the growth of vegetation 
tfOtirfr an£ * r ^c life-giving powers of the Nik* The career of Osiris 
was wrapped about with an da bo race legend. In rhe remote 
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pMt he was believed to have served as a benevolent ruler, who ralight his 
people apiculture and other practical ins and gave them laws. After a 
time he was Treacherously skin by his wicked brother Set, and his body 
cut into pieces. Hts wife ki\ who was also his sisrer, went in search of the 
pieces, put them together, and miraculously restored his body to life. The 
risen god regained hU kingdom and continued his beneficent rule for a 
time* but eventually descended to the nether world to serve as judge of the 
dead. Honrs, his pusthumous son, finally grew ro manhood and avenged his 
father^ death by killing Set, 

Originally this legend seems to have been tittle more than j nature myth. 
The dear]) and resurrection of Osiris svmbolkcd the fecessinn of the Nile 
m the autumn and the coming of rhe flood in the spring. JUir 
in the fulb»es& of time jhr Oiiiis legend began to take on a efibeOiiru 
deeper significance. The human qualities of dir deities con- 
tcmcd—the parental solicitude of Osirk for his subject the faithful devo¬ 
tion uf his wife and suit—appealed ra the emotions of the average Egyptian, 
who Was now ihlc to wt- hi> own tribulations and triumphs mirrored in 
the lives of the gods. More important still, the dwell and resumption of 
Osiris came to be regarded as conveying a promise of personal immortality 
for man. As the god had triumphed over death and the grave, so might 
the individual also who followed him faithfully inherit everlasting life. 
Finally, the victory nf Homs over Set appear ed to foreshadow die i tins nine 
ascendancy of good over evil. 

With the grow ing perception of these implication. 1 ^ the cult of Qs\m 
gradually became she more popular branch of the Egyptian religion. Ike 
worship of the great win god required itidi lofty power* of Thc p&pu- 
abstraction that it made little appeal to the average mam Espe- hrity of the 
ctfllly during the peril id of the .Middle kingdom, when indi- €vli »tOmt 
yidiiaUsau rose to its greatest heights, ihe popular cult received more Elian 
its share uf attention. The result was nor altogether fortunate. Osiris was 
essentially a god of the dead ; he bestow ed no rewards upon men in this Life. 
As a consequence uf lus worship the minds of die Egyptian masses were 
oriented mure and more toward the after-life. Too much emphasis came 
to he placed upon winning salvation in the world to cume, and mt enough 
upon cooperation with lie to promote the reign of righteousness in this 
world. The solar faith did mi die out during the time of die Middle King¬ 
dom, but it was clearly reduced to second place, 

Egyptian ideas of ds<r hereafter attained their full development in the later 
history uf die Middle kingdom. At first the dead were considered as con¬ 
tinuing their existence in the tomb. T Q insure their bn- 
uiorrality their bodies hud to lie provided w ith food and with ri^i of tic 
other essentials to life. Wealthy men left munificent endow- htn-ifrer 
meniii for the employment of priests w furnish subsistence for their mu m - 
mies os long as the funds would lost. With die mature ilevcltppmcni of the 
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theology, however, a Jess naive conception of the afrerdife was adopted. 
The dead were now believed to appear before Osiris to be judged according 
to their deeds on eartlt The process of judgment occupied three stages- In 
the first* the deceased was required to declare his innocence of forty-two 
sins p including murder, theft, untruth FuLticH, greed* «dulcdt}\ blasphemy, 
loss of temper, pride* and dishonesty in business transaction^ Having thus 
acquitted himself of this catalog we «f vices, the deceased was then obliged 
to assert his virtues, He must avow that he hud so Fished the needs of the 
goifc, that he had given “bread tr> the hungry, water to the thirsty* clothing 
io ihr naked, and a ferry to him who was without a boat*" z In the third 
and final stage the heart of the defendant was weighed in the balance against 
a feather* the symbol of truth* in order to determine ihe accuracy of his 
testimony. According to the Egyptian notion, the lieu* represented the 
conscience* which would betray the person who testified falsely. 

All of the departed who met the tests included in this system of judgment 
entered a celestial realm of physical delight* and simple pleasures. Here 
in marshes of lilies and lotus-flowers they would bunt wild 
puithhnlmtf < l UlliI w * rh never-ending success Or they might 

build houses in rhe midst of orchards with luscious fruit* of 
Unfailing yield. They would find lily- lakes on which 10 salt* pimh of 
sparkling water in w hich to bathe* and shady groves inhabited by singing 
birds and every manner of gentle creatures. T he unfortunate victims whose 
hearts revealed their vicious lives were condemned 10 perpetual hunger anti 
thirst in a place of Jarlmcst, forever cut off from the glorious light of Re. 

The Egyptian religion attained its highest perfection about the end of 
the Middle Kingdom and die beginning of rite Empire. By ibis rime rhe 
The prri*e- fidlh and the cult of Osiris had been merged in such a 

ring ®j fhe way as to preserve the best features of tmth. Use province of 

Ktiftttfai Rc is the god of the living, as the champion of good in this 

world* was accorded almost equal importance with the func¬ 
tions of Osiris as the giver of personal immortality and the judge of the 
dead. T he religion was now quire clearly an ethical one. Men repeatedly 
avowed their dcssre to do justice because such conduct was pleasing to the 
great sun god. 

Very soon after die establishment of the Empire the religion which ha* 
just been described underwent ,i serious debasement It* ethical rigntfi- 
Pntfttrjfi cance was largely destroyed, and superstition .uu! magic 
wJmfm r- gained the ascendancy. The chief cause seems to have been 

a depreciation of hud Sect during the long war for expulsion 
of die Hvksns. The lihtcntcss of rhe struggle fostered the growth of ina- 
rional arrinides The result was a marked increase in rhe power of the 
priest who preyed upon the fear* of rhe masses to promote dtetr own ad¬ 
vantage. (;reedy for gain, they inaugurated ihc practice of selling magical 
: j, H Broored, Tbt Lh^ rj of €omelm££ t p. 
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charms which were supposed to have the effect of preventing the heart of 
the deceased from betraying his real character. They also sold formulas 
which* Inscribed on rolls of papyrus and placed in the remU w ere alleged 
to he effective in fncUitnring the parage of the dead to the celestial rcatuL 
The aggregate of these formulas consacuEcd what is referred to as the 
Book of the Dead. Contrary to the general impression, it w as nor mi Egyp¬ 
tian Bible, bur merely a collection of mortuary inscriptions, Some of 
them proclaimed the moral purity of the deceased; others threatened die 
gods with disaster unless the persons whose names tlies' hurt were granted 
eternal reward, AN of them were purchased in the belief that they guar- 
an teed an entrance into the kingdom, of Re. Good deeds and a dear con¬ 
science were now considered outmoded* 

This degradation of the religion at the hands of the p mm into a system 
of magical fraud finally resulted in a great reformation or religious revolts 
rion. The leader at this movement was the Pharaoh, Amen- Thewtigjfow 
hotep I Vi who began his reign about t j 7 5 n.C. After some trvQfcti&n 
fruitless attempts to correct the mosi flagrant abuses, he re- oflkhwtim 
solved co crush the system entirely. He drove rhe priests from the temples, 
hacked the names of the traditional ddrics from the public monuments, .and 
commanded hit people to worship a new god whom he called 11 A ton/' an 
ancient designation for the physical sun. He changed his own move from 
AfiknhtiKp ("Amen rests'') to lkhnntnfl, which meant “At an is satisfied.” 
I kb mum h The name by which lie is commonly known m history- 
More important rlun these physical changes was the new seT of doctrines 
enunciated by rhe reforming Pharaoh, According to eminent authorities* 
he liiughr first of all a religion of universal monotheism; Attm, 
he declared P was rhe only god in existence, the god not merely J 

of Egypt but of rhe whole universe/ He restored the ethical 
quality of the national religion at its best by insisting that A ton was the 
author of the mural order of the world and the rcwarder of men for in¬ 
tegrity' and purity of heart. He envisaged the new god as an eternal creator 
and SusctiUcr of all that is of benefit tu man, and as a heavenly father who 
watches wtrh benevolent care over all his creatures. Conceptions like these 
of the unity, righteousne^, and benevolence of God were not attained again 
until the time of the Hebrew prophets y>me W yeans later. 

The revolution of Ikhnaton was nor an enduring success. “Hie Pharaohs 
who foLlinved him :is rulers of the Empire were run inspired by rhe same 
devoted idealism, Such was particularly the case of the famous Results 41 f 
Turenkhamcn. who allowed the corrupt md mercenary NfotouwiV 
priests to regain their power. The result was a revival and a m-aiutian 
gradual e:\rcnstnn of the same old xupersiitions w hich had prevailed before 
Lkimaton's reign. For the great masses of the nation the ethical significance 

1 J. H H reared. A Him*y #f $£?{#* p. ^ tre list. Alramfrt Morct* Frau Tribe 
fa Empire* pp, 2^]oa 
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"f ihe religion tv ns permanently 1 rst t and they were thrown hack once 
"inrc to ignorance and priestly greed. Among the educated drives, how¬ 
ever, the influence of Bthnatons teachings fingered for some time. Al¬ 
though the god Aron was no longer recognized* the qualities he repre¬ 
sented continued to he held in hii^h esteem. WhaE liappencd was tlut the 
attributes of Aton were now transferred by the educated minority to 
AnimoivRe, 1 lie traditional solar deity was acclaimed as the only end and 
tiie embodiment of righteousness, justice, and troth. He was worshiped, 
moreover, as a merciful and loving I wring h 'who hearctii prayers* who giveth 
Ulc hand i>.» the poor, who >avcth the weary*” 1 If should be noted abo that 
fo rhis religion of ethical monotheism was added an element of personal 
sakiic hm through repentance, the religious philosopher, of rhe rime de¬ 
veloped rise rttxy idea that the god would refrain from punishing the penh 
tcur sinner who humbly implored forgiveness. 

Adherence by rhe intelligent few to these noble ideas was not enough 
to save rhe religion from complete degeneracy and ruin. The spread of 
superstition, the popularity of magic, and the paralyzing grip 
fmrtmm '* ^ 3 Regenerate priesthood w ere far ion deadly in their ctfecis 

tp be overcome by exalted doctrines, tn the end the whole 
system of belief and w orship was engulfed by formalism and ignorance and 
by fetishism, animal w airship, necromancy. and other magical crudities, The 
cumiuercblkm of the priests was more rampant than ever, and rhe chief 
function or the organized religion had come to l>e the salt of trcnrRifrs and 
charms which would siifle the conscience and crick the gods into granting 
eternal salvni ion. I he real tragedy, nf e nurse. is to lie found in the fact rhai 
as the religion decayed it exesred a baneful cifect upon the rest of the cul¬ 
ture. Philosophy* art, and government were so closdy linked with religion 
that all of them w r ent dow n together. 


4- FjCmtAN rXTT.rXKCTUAL ACHIEVEMENTS 

I. PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy of andenr Egypt was chiefly ethical and political, although 
traces nf broader phibsophiccusictprions m uccaskmalh to be found, 1 he 
Tirctirntrut f haT 1 lc bn ’ vww ls C«*ncrol1«l by mind or intelligence; 

ritittrrfr for example, is a notion that appeared from time ro time in 

Egjptiir? the writings nf priest* arul sages* It was first expressed in an 

phfotvpky inscription known as the Utmpbite Drama, dating from the 
end of rhe fourth millennium, and it was revived by Ifchnaton two thousand 
years brer. This idea is so far removed from ordinary anthropomorphic 
beliefs of ancient peoples that it may seem surprising to find it developed 
by one of the oldest chrilrcariuns; hut such was the case. Other philosophic 
ideas of the ancient Egyptian* included the conception of un eternal ™- 
* I- H. Rex-aol, Thz Dtt# of £'omcUmti p r jit 
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verse, the notion of constantly rccui ting cycles, of events, and the doctrine 
of nil[L9rzkl cause and effect, 

The earliest examples of ethical philosophy ate con rained in the Maxims 
of Puhhotcp* who served as vizier under one of the Pharaohs of the Fifth 
Dynasty about 551x1 is.tL The wort consists of some forty 7 'btt&itrTt 
paragraphs of sage advice left hy die vizier fur the instruction eibicri pti- 
of his wn, About half of them are aphorisms of practical wis- fQMph 
dom intended for the guidance of die young man in the pursuit of worldly 
success. Others, however, inculcate morality’ of a very high order. 1 he son 
is enjoined to be gracious tokrsni, kindly, and dicer till, but above all :*> 
he righteous and just, even to the sacrifice of his ow n advantage, for “the 
power of nghicoumtyo is that it endures. 1 ’ The author also counsels the 
avoidance of greed, sensuality, and pride and urges moderation and re¬ 
straint.* Elementary though these marirm arc. they are nevertheless highly 
significant, for rhev arc the first expressions of moral idealism in all the 
world's literature. 

During die Middle Kingdom edited philosophy displayed a more so¬ 
phisticated trend. Indeed, its most prominent characteristics were attitudes 

of ncssirnhio and disillusion mem. Several cause* conspired to 

■ , , . T t . . r - l - 4 Tnc Appi-ar- 

produce this result. To begin with, me uncumi faith in ihe mi rafJis- 

religion nf Re had broken down. Men no longer believed that iUmimtnuni 

preserving the material remains of the Pharaoh would insure 

the i] nmorta I it y of tlie nation. I n t he second place, t he to EJ apse 

of the united kingdom and rhe prevalence of social disorder and foreign m- 

mdA produced a feeling of insecurity and hopelessness. Finally, rhe 

growth of imcJlcccial maturits made the older conceptions of life and the 

world appear naive auj groundless. 'I he consequence was j tendency 

toward the opposite extreme of believing in nothing. 

A characteristic example of ihc new 1 philosophic trend w as the Song v\ rhe 
HJrp-Flaytr^ which one rrf the Pharaoh nf the Eleventh Dynasty had en¬ 
graved on the wall of his l&aiWhflpel 5100 n.e It ex- Tbc$*mgv( 
presses a philosophy of complete skepticism regarding an ex- iheHirp- 
isttnee in the after-world: "None Cometh friiin thence that Wl - ver 
he may cell ns how they fare." T lie gods art not recognized, except rhar Ue 
is conceived as a blind, impersonal force. No importance is attached to the 
traditional rewards of virtue anil effort; fame, riches, and power are empty 
delusions. Death is the common fare of Pharaoh and servant alike, and no 
one knows the day or the hour of its coming. The logical course for man to 
pursue is therefore to follow desire, to seek lus pleasure while lie imv. But 
Self-indulgence is not enough. One should also strive to gam a good name, 
bv giving ‘-bread in httn who hath no field,and by other benevolent 
works.* 

1 IW-t pp- 
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Tlic last of the grejE ethical philosophers of ancient Egypt was Amcncm- 
ope, who lived nr the end of the imperial age, He wrote a treatise of thirty 
TlvWU- chapters which has been called the Wisdom of Amenemopv* 

Atmvf Hls philosophy was more heavilv tinctured with theology 

Amcniitncpe t ] 13n c hat of his predecessors. Run rung through all ol it was 

an abiding consciousness of Gud as the architect of human destiny. It Ik- 
hooves men therefore to be tulcraut of each other's weaknesses and to for- 
tjne each other's trattigrretinns, 10 help the destitute and Kins whose mouth 
i>. in the dust, for God “puJIeth down and liuildctb tip again duih\ He 
m.iketli a thulium! humble is he will* and a thousand he maker h overseers' 
t he author also idiuoEusiied his follower$ to earn their bread by their own 
labors, to he content with little, and to rely upon God for tranquillity of 
mind. The Hlrdom of Amcncmope derives no small measure of its signifi¬ 
cance from rhe fact that it was translated into Hebrew* and whole sections 
of rhe Rook of Proverbs were copied from it- 1 
1 he first of a series of Egyptian philosopher* whose interests were pre¬ 
dominantly political was a priest of Heliopolis who lived during the years 
Flitted that followed the collapse of the Old Kingdom. His name 

pbtbsophy {Khekhepcoft-soneh) is of such formidable length that he is 

generally referred tn dimply as the Priest of Helvbpolk* He was the author 
of the earliest .srtuignment of society' and the first indictment of tht upper 
classes for their injustice to rhe poor. 11 The poor man," lie declared, +L has 
no strength to save himself from him that ts stronger rhan he/ 1 Misery 
reigns thronglmut the land. Those who are bom to lead are degenerate and 
cowardly. Society itself is corrupt and complacent. The author recent 
men tied no specific reforms, hue, as Breasted suggests, tnans of iris reflec¬ 
tions would lie appropriate in the writings of social critics of our own dftv 
With the accession of the Eleventh Dynasty about i loo r.c, Egypt re¬ 
turned to a semblance of order and prosperfijL It was natural that rhe pulir- 
To pics of ^ philosophy of die rime should reflect the welcome 
itaiJcKLtwm change. The most famous specimen of this philosnphy b a 

Ftsont wort which has been given the title of die F/rt? of rhe tll&- 

i tpmtr Peasmt, Its authorship r> unknown, but it was probably written at 
the behest of an intelligent Pharaoh who wanted to inculcate high stand¬ 
ards of official morality in his subordinates and impress the people w ith rhe 
justice of his rule. It is composed in narrative form and relates the store 
of a peasant who has been robbed by an unscrupulous official, The victim 
appeals to the official's superiors, w ho. at the instance of the Pharaoh, en¬ 
courage him to unburden himself of nil his grievances and to expound his 
conception u i administrative justice. In the course of Iris pleas rhe peasant 
contends that officers of sort have the following duties? to act as the father 
of the orphan, the husband of the widow”, jmi rhe brother of the forsaken; 
to ward off the robber and protect the wretched; to execute punishment 

T SbiJ^ pp. jii-jo; hi-£z. 
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upon whom it is due; to juJgc Impartially ami to speak no falsehood; and 
to Dfomocc spch on order of harmony and prosperity that no one may suffer 
from hunger or cold or thirst. Few nolder conceptions of rite function* of 
rulers have ever been set forth by pditiv I philosophers. H e are not to sup¬ 
pose that the sentiments expressed were actually those of the pedant. 1 he 
scary is fictitious. The philosophy ii contains reflects the ideals of an en¬ 
lightened Pharaoh 


ii. Mirs rx 


Hie branches of science whicll first absorbed the Attention of the Egyp- 
tons were asrronorm and mathematics Both were developed for practical 
ends—to compute the time of the Nile inundations, To lay um Tf ^ 
the plans for pyramids and temples, ami to wive the intricate tet itf Egyjt- 
pmhlcms of irrigation and public control of economic fune- thnfdmcG; 
tions. 1 he Egyptians were not pure sciwrfcttj they had little 
interest in the nature of the physical universe as such—4 fact which prob¬ 
ably accounts for their failure to advance very far in the science of astron¬ 
omy. They perfected a solar calendar* as we have ahead)" learned, Quipped 
the heavens, identified rhe principal fixed stars, and achieved some success in 
determining accurately the positions of stellar bodies* Nearly all of these 
.rLCMniplbhriients were made in the pre-dynastic period and in die Old 
Kingdom, In later times the interest in astronomy waned. 

The science of mar hematics was more highly developed. The Egyptians 
bid the foundations for at least two of the common mathematical subjects 
—arithmetic and geometry. They devised the arithmetical Achieve- 

operations of addition, subtraction, and division, although mens*in 
they never discovered how to multiply except through a rjuthtmjtict 
series of additions, they invented the decimal system, but they had no 
symbol for zero. Fractions caused Them some difficulty: all those with a 
numerator greater chan one had ro be broken down into a scries* each with 
mt£ as the numerator* before they could he used in mathematical calcula¬ 
tions. The only exception was the fraction two-thirds, which the scribes 
had learned to use is it stood- The l'gv ptiaus also understood the difference 
between arithmetical and geometric progression nnd invented the abacus 
They achieved a surprising degree of skill in mensuration, computing with 
accuracy the areas of triangles rectangles, and hexagons. The ratio of the 
circumference of a circle to its diameter riiey calculated to be They 
learned how to compute the volume of the pvTttmid and the cylinder, and 
even the volume of the hemisphere* 

The third branch of science in which the Egyptians did some remarkable 
w ork was medicine, although progress w as slow' until the age of rhe Middle 
Kingdom* Early medical practice was conservative and pro- 
fusdv corrupted bv superstition* hut a document daring c " fl 
from about 1700 u-c_ reveals a fairlv adequate conception of scientific diatp 
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nnsisand treatment, Egyptian physicians were Frequently specialists; some 
were oculists, others were demists, surgeons spectalisn in dbitos^s of the 
stomach. and so urn In the course of their work they made a qreat many 
discoveries of lasting valise. They recognized the importance of the heart 
and had some appreciation of the significance of the pulse. They acquired 
a deg fee of skill in the rrearmem: of f r tic cures and performed simple opera- 
nons, Unlike some peoples of later date they ascribed rise cause of disease 
to naniraj [actors. They discovered the value of cathartics, noted ihccura- 
me properties of numerous drugs, and compiled the first wjtcrla mcdlcA. 
Many of their remedies, both scientific and magical, were carried into 
Europe by the Greeks ami arc still employed by rhe peasantry of istdated 

regions. 

In other scientific fields the Egyptians contributed tittle. Although the)' 
achieved engineering feats which would rival the skill of modem mechanics. 
Other Kiar- ^hey pu^H-ssed but the scantiest knowledge of physics. They 
lififAts-am- knew the principle of the inclined plant, but they were ig¬ 
norant of the pulley and probably of the roller also- However 
meager was their knowledge of chemistry, thev at least gave that science 
its name, J d their credit also must be assigned considerable progress in 
metallurgy, the invention of the sundial and the w ater clock, and the mak¬ 
ing of paper and glass. W'hh all their deficitneics as pure sriemivtm thev 
really equaled the Romans in actual accomplish! went and went far aliead 
of anything done by the Hebrew sand Persians. 


us. w urn.Nc *vi> mrnATVJii: 

I he !■ gj ptrans developed rlicrr first form of writing during The pre- 
dynastic period This system, know n els the hieroglyphic, from the Greek 
TheMtro- ^ords meaning sacred carving, was originally composed of 
pictographic signs denoting concrete objects. Gradually cer¬ 
tain of these signs were con vcntionalized and used to represent 
abstract concepts. Other characters were introduced tu designate separate 
syllables which could be combined to form words. Finally, twenty-four 
Symbols, riich representing a single consonant south! of rhe human voice, 
were added early td the Old Kingdom. Thus the hieroglyphic system of 
writing had come to include H an early date clitee ^pirate types of char* 
actcrs, the pictngtdphic. yvHibic* and alphabetic. 

The ultimate step in rhi* r volution of writing would have been rlie com¬ 
pete separation of rhe alphabetic from the ttOti-alphabetfc character and 
Tb: ptmri- fhe exclusive u^> of the former in written comiminicaiiun, Th t 
phr vfth* Egyptians were rducranr to take this step. Their traditions 

jipL'jKt «f conservatism impelled them w follow old habits. Although 

they made frequent use of the comunanr signs, they did not commonly 
employ them as isn independent system uf writing. It was left for the Phoe¬ 
nicians co itn dus vmw ttoo yean; later. Nevertheless, the t£g^ ptiins mils* 
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be credited with the invention of the principle of rhe alphabet, It was they 
who firsrt perceived rhe value of single symbols for rlie individual SOlUlda (if 
die human voice, The Phoenicians merely copied this principle, based 
rheir own sy stem of writing upon ii t and diffused the idea among neigh¬ 
boring, nations. In rhe ultimate sense it is therefore true that the Egyptian 
alphabet was die parent oi every other chat has ever been used in the 
Western world. The Egyptians also devised two other systems of writing 
in addition to the hieroglyphic; the bkt irit, which wus a cursive or run¬ 
ning hand employed for business purposes and the Jcimsic, which was a 
simpler and mure popular form of hieratic. 

Egyptian literature ivoy largely philosophical and religious. The former 
type has already been discussed. By far the [vest specimens of the kmi 
were ih^ Memphite Drxmn t the R&yji&ini Hywti of IklmaEun, Egyptian 
and the hymns of personal piety which have survived from rrli^rrM 
the period of the Empire. The Memphite /Jiviv.m, written htcr^tvte 
about iIhhi i was a rheological dialogue in which various gods discoursed 
on the doctrines of the solar religion* The object of the work was, appar¬ 
ently to promote tint national worship of the sun god Re- Its pervading 
rheme was the idea that Re was rhe arbiter of human destiny * the author 
of good, and the giver of life to the "peaceful' 1 and of death to rhe “guilty.* 
The ftvynt Hymn of Jklmnion, composed by rite great reforming Pharaoh 
of the fourteenth century was a stately ode in praise of the majesty, 
providence, and justice of A turn M thc sole God* beside whom there is no 
other. 11 !r w as the supreme embodiment of the Egyptian conception of uni¬ 
versal monotheism. 

Literature of a deeper emotional quality wm exemplified by the hymns 
of personal piery* w ritten during the two or three hundred years that fol¬ 
lowed the death of Ik toman, They likewise avow a belief in Tktbynjw 
one God, hut thev call him by the more ancient name of of pvrionut. 
Amort, iiod celebrate his loving kindness rather thin his splcn- P*^y 
dnr md majesty, He is acclaimed as tile “Lord of sweetness who giveth 
breath tu even sme he Eoveth if and bestows his tender care upon his hum¬ 
blest creatures. He is merciful, wise* and \usu and forgives those who call 
upon Eiis name. "Putrid) me nut for my many sins 1 is a common supplica¬ 
tion addressed eo him. The following is a typical excerpt fmm imc of these 
hymns: 

Them, O Aluim + arr ihe bird of the silent 
Who cotncth ai the cry of the poor* 

When 1 cry ro thee id my siffiktion. 

Then ihou comes? and savtsi me. 

Thar thou maytst gave birath to him who i> trowed down. 

Ami m a vest save me lying in bondage.* 


1 Brc-iiU'-l. Tht Datzn of Com*imc* t ft. }i j 
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En addition to ihe philosophical and religion* works, there ncrc many 
writings of a lighter son. Folk songs of the common people at their labors 
stories of travel and adventure, odes of victory in battle, and 
^tfntrur* charming love lyrics chat suggest the style and imagery of the 
Biblical Sang of Solomon arc among the several types which 
have come down co us. Most famous of the individual cotn positions was 
rhe Tak of the Tv:a Brothers, considered by some authorities as the source 
of the Gid Testament narrative of Joseph and Poripharis wife. The popular 
literature of Egypt is especially .significant for its influence, since much of 
its content was copied by later Oriental peoples, and fur the light which Sr 
throw* upon the society of the common mam Ir portrays the average Fgyp* 
lino in bb prevailing moods of cheerful resignation and joy in the simpler 
pleasures, h neieali a society comparatively free from the grosser forms of 
tyranny and ignorance, We are given the impression of a standard of living 
that was not indescribably poor and mean in winch the middle classes, at 
lea*!, could acquire the rudiments of an education and escape from a life 
of drudgery and pain. 


J* THE MEANING OF EGYPTIAN ART 

No single interpretation will suffice to explain rhe meaning of Egyptian 
art- Its purposes were varied, and the ideals it was supposed to represent 
Tfaribw- changed with ihe shifting tendencies of political and social 
tt* Egyp- history In general, it «piie«ed the aspirations nf a collocttv- 
tijTjarj ized oiriunal life Jt was not art for arris sake, nor did it serve 

to convey the individual's reactions to the problems of his personal world. 
Vet there were times when the conventions of a communal society were 
broken down, and the supremacy was accorded m a spontaneous individual 
art that sensed the beauty of the flower or caught the radiant idealism of 
a youth fill face, .Seldom was the Egyptian genius for faithful reproduction 
of nature entirely suppressed. Even the rigid formalism of rhe official archi¬ 
tecture was commonly relieved by touches of tbtoidkifr—columns m imi¬ 
tation of palm trunks, tutus blossom capitals, and occasional statues of 
Pharaohs which were not conventionalized types but true individual pur- 
tmitSL 

In most civilization* where the interests of society are exalted above tho$c 
of its members, architecture is at once the most typical and the most highly 
developed of the arts, Egypt was no exception. Whether in 
* rc UftnN the Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom, or Empire it was rhe 
problem; of building construction which absorbed the talent of the artist. 
Although painting and sculpture were by no means primitive* they never¬ 
theless had as their primary function rhe embellishment of temples. Only 
ar rimes did they rase ro the status of independent arts. 

The characteristic examples of Old Kingdom architecture were the pyra¬ 
mids, tticr rtrst of which were built ai least as early is ayuu n.c. An amazing; 


amount of labor and skill was expended in their commiction. The Greek 
historian Htrodotus estimated that im^ooo men must have 
been employed for twenty years in complete the single pyra- 
mid of Khufu at Gisch. Its total height escecds 4flu fm t and 
the more than two million limestone blocks it contains are fiited together 
with s precision which few modem masons could duplicate* In some places 
the width of the Joints h not greater than one-thousandth of an inch. A high 
degree of mathematical and engineering abiliry was also required in con¬ 
structing the complicated interior passages and vaults. 

The significance of the pyramids is commonly misunderstood There is 
a popular theory that the failure of an ill-balanced economic system to 
provide sufficient oppoTTunitics for employ men r compelled significant 
the Pharaohs to put their subjects to work building useless oftk? 
vtorte monuments. But thri theory loses sight of the Met thai pyramids 
the pyramids were built when the Egyptian civilization was still young. 
Certainly one could find few evidences of economic in gnat ion in the third 
millennium ilc. The tiuiin significance of the pyramids was political and 
religious, Their construction was an net of faith, ihc expression of m nmhi- 
iii%n to endow the state with permanence and stability. As indestructible 
tombs of die rulers they were believed to guarantee immorality to the 
people, /rsr the Pharaoh was the embodiment of the national life. It i$ pos¬ 
sible also that they were intended to servers symbols of sun worship* As the 
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taller wructures Irt Egypt thev would caich the first light of the rising 
sun and refract ir to the valley bdmv. 

During the Middle Kingdom and the Empire the temple displaced flic 
pyramid as the leading architectural form. No longer was. preservation of 
The material remains of the Pharaoh considered m important* Thtumpk? 
nor was there quite the same credulous faith in the identifier 
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rifm nf rhc ruler with ihe nation. On the other h:md t tlterc was the same 
'-iihotjcucimis interest m ^tnjemres of massive proportions which would ex¬ 
press the national strength and the belief in the eternity of the culture. Bur 
these structures were not tombs. The most famous examples of them were 
rlic great temples at Jyamak and Luxor, huilt during she period of the Em¬ 
pire. Many of their gigantic, richly carved columns still stand as silent 
witnesses of □ splendid architectural talent, 

Egyptian temple* were characterized first of all by massive size, The 
temple at ivurn.ik, with a length of about 1300 feet, was the largest religious 
u.'jrni fcT. edifice which im ever I wen builr. Its central lid! a!<mc could 

vrici tff contain almost am of the Gothic cathedrals of Europe, But 

iwfptr jt- even its enormous bulk was not enough to the passion 

for grandeur. Artificial devices were employed to make else 
building seem larger than it really was. As an example, the height of the 
ceiling was progressively diminished from rhe tiurtnce toward the rear 
to create the illusion of a long perspective and therefore of a vast expanse 
of floor plan. The columns used in the temples hail stupendous proportions, 
i"he largest of them were seventy feet high, with diameters in excess of 
twenty feet, It has been estimated that the capitals which siirmtittmcd them 
cuuld furnish standing room for a hundred men, 

Fhe Egyptians deliberately chose to give ihdt temples hugeness of size 
and solidity of construction. The) did not completely sacrifice beauty and 
proprtkm—much of the dcconictriEi teas instinct with life, and the design 
frequently bespoke a high regard for symmetry. Bur impressions of gran¬ 
deur and massiveness were quire evidently rhe vital considerations, espe¬ 
cially in the temples of rhc Empire. Such a conclusion js rendered obvious 
by rhe fact that rhe mater mis used in temple construction were by no means 
of a flimsy or imsuhstjnh.r character Walls several feet thick and columns 
of enormous diameter were not made necessary by a choice of nun trials 
that were likclv to crumble; on rhc contrary, the Egvpriam used nothing 
but the hardest of stone. We .ire therefore led to the belief that the red 
purpose of their building style was to symbolize conceptions; of national 
pride, imperial glory, anJ the strength and permanence nf the statu. Many 
other imperialistic peoples, the Assyrians and rhe Romans for example, have 
sought ro express die majesty of iheir a e compliments in biuMing* of im¬ 
posing magnimde. Pefha|>s rhe tendency in contemporary architecture to 
identify beauty with hugeness b j reflection of a similar pride in conqucft. 

As already mentioned, Egyptian *ai 1 piurc and painting served primarily 
as adjuncts to architecture ITic former was heavily laden with conventions 
which restricted its style and meaning. Statues of Pharaolts 
were commonly of colossal size. Those produced during the 
Empire ranged in height from seventy-five to ninety feet- 
Swnc of them were colored to resemble life, and the eyes were frequently 
inlaid with rock crystal The figures were nearly always rigid, with rhe 
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anus folded icross the chest or fixed to flit sides of the body and with thi¬ 
eves staring straight to the front. Countenances were generally represented 
■js impassive, utterly devoid of emotional expression. Anatomical distortion 
was frequently practiced: the natural length of the thighs might be in¬ 
creased, die squire ness of the shoulders accentuated, or nil ot the fingers ol 
the hand nude equal in length. The figures of sculpture in relief wa r. even 
less in conformity u irki nature. The head was presented in profile, with the 
eve fullface; the torso was shown in the frontal portion* white the tegs 
were rendered in profile. Such were the general tendencies, but it should be 



Making gjm-dtied b*h:ki> Sik rtmd (generally mixed with chaff ot sn*w\ i\ 
fating worked with j hoc. carried away in buckets, and dzrtttped in a pile. Lying 
on the ground w a row arc three bricks t from the teir of which a wooden mold, 
used in fhspt&x the w, it being lifted- An awwtr with itick it seated dW by 
the finished bricks are carried off by wants of a yok* j cross the shoulder* 
From j wall-painting at Thebes about rvxs H.C. oonniTKSY mmuhpout^s mu- 
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noted that t he v were not universal Occasion ally the artist succeeded m a 
partial defiance of conventions as is evidenced hy The production of some 
highly individual likeness of The bter Pharaohs, The iiujht notable example 
was a beautiful limestone head of Ikhnatcin* found sums year* ago at 
A mama, which clearly portrayed the quality of dreamy mysticism in¬ 
herent in the soul of the great reformer. 

The meaning of l : .gv ptian sculpture is nnr hard to pcrccne The colons 
si zc of the statues of Pharaohs was doubtless intended to symbolize their 
pow c* und the power of the state they represented. It is Thttntmdhg 
significant that the size of these statues increased as the tin- #f Egyptian 
pire expanded and ihc government became more absolute, tftdpiurt 
I he conventium t«f riculii^ and iiupassivcncsa. which dominated not only 
die -.tames of ruten. bin even Che sculpture* uf less formal description such 
is the figure of The Seared Scribe, were meant to express the ttmclcssnc^ 
and nubility of the nation.1 1 life* Here was a nation w hich, according to rhe 
ideal* was not to be tom loose trotn ii^ moorings by the uncertain nmta- 
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rtons of fortune but was to remain fixed and imperturbable. The permits 
of its chief men ennsequendy must betray no anxiety, fear, or triumph, but 
in unvarying calmness throughout the ages, in similar fashion* the ana¬ 
tomical distortion can probably be interpreted as a deli)aerate attempt to 
expre^ some national ideal There k certainly no reason to believe ihar it 
w.is practiced through ignorance of the laws of proportion or inability to 
copy the natural form. Very likely it was intended as a denial of mortality* 
The eternal existence of the people might very easily thought to de¬ 
pend upon investing their leaders with attributes which would sene to 
protest their death as ordinary human being*. The mostdoquenT device for 
this purpose Was representation of the body of a Pharaoh with the head nf 
i god* but the other examples of nim-naturalistic portrayal probably had a 
similar object. 

Though most of Egyptian painting has perished, that which survives is 
largely free from political and religious conventions. Certainly k was nor 
dununsiEcJ bv them to the extent that was rrue of architecture 
and sculpture* The reason is perhaps tu be found in the fact 
dm pin ting developed late and did not have rime to become weighted 
down with a mass of traditions. Religion did exert its influence, but in x 
positive manner. The best paintings were chose treated during the reign of 
Ikhnmon and immediately after. The gospel of the reforming king, with 
its reverence for nature as rhe iundiv-ork of Gnd> fostered 3 revival of 
naturalism in an which was particularly evident in painting. As a result, 
rhe mnnils of this period exhibit a decided talent for representation of the 
striking phenomena of rhe world of experience. They have particular merit 

examples of the portrayal of movement. They caught rhe instant action 
of ibe wild bull leaping in the swamp, the headlong flight of the frightened 
stag, mid the effortless swimming of ducks in ihe pond. Even tile paintings 
in die great temple of Luxor made a similar appeal to the senses- the blue 
ceiling studded with stars and the flowers and frees emblazoned on the 
columns ami walh bore witness to the xrrisrN appreebli™ of the beauty of 
his natural eJiYiromnctiL 

6 , SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 

Pi it: social organization of Egypt was distinguish cJ bv a surprising degree 
of fluidity. No indexible caste system ever developed Alt men were equal 
Tki?Abwiirt m ^ lc s, fri lt T ^ K ' to*'- Although degrees of economic in¬ 
ti/ j rijj(f equality naturally existed, tin man's status was unalterably 

******* fixed, unless he was a member of the royal family. Even serfs 

appear 10 have been capable of rising above their burn hie condition. Free¬ 
men quite regularly made the transition from one social order to mother. 
Such a stniLTiirE of society differed in marked degree from the stranded 
social regimes in other pans of the Orient—in India and Mesopotamia, for 
example. 
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During rhe greater pan of the history of Egypt the population was di¬ 
vided into five classes: the royal family; the pricsTs,; the nobles; the middle 
Hlhs of scribes, merchants, artisans and farmers; and the serfs. 

During the Empire a sixth class, the professional soldiers, was 

added, ranking immediately below the nobles. Thousands of 

slaves were captured in this period also, and these formed for a time a 

seventh class. Despised by freemen and serfs alike, they were forced to 
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labor in the government quarries and on the temple estates. Gradually, 
however, they were enrolled in the army and even in the persona! service 
of the Plum oh. With these developments they ceased to constitute a sepa¬ 
rate class. The position of the various ranks of society shifted from rime 
t,i rime. In the Old Kingdom ihc nobles and priests among all of the Phar¬ 
aoh's subjects held the supremacy. Doting the Middle Kingdom the classes 
uf LiiTtmioners eamc into their own. Scribes, merchants, artisans, and serfs 
rebelled against the nobles ami wrested concessions foam the government. 
ParticularTv impressive is the dominant role played by the merchants and 
industrialists in this period. The establishment of the Empire, accompanied 
as ir was bv the extension of government functions, resulted in the ascend¬ 
ancy of a new nobility, made up primarily of bureaucrats. The priests also 
waxed in power with the growth of magic and superstition. 

Tin (nsIf which separated the standards of living of the upper and lower 
classes uf Egypt was just about as wide as it is today in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. The wealthy nobles lived in splendid villas that opened xbf nutf hr- 
into fragrant gmdcflS and sludy groves. Their food had all tween rich 
the richness and variety' of sundry kinds of meat, poultry, mJ f*"" 
cakes, fruit, wine, liter, and sweets. They ate from vessels of alabaster, gold, 
and silver and adorned their persons with expensive fabrics and costly 
jewels. By contrast, the life of rile poor was wretched indeed. The laborers 
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in the towns inhabited congested slums composed of mi id-brick hovels with 
roofs of thatch. Their only furnishings were stools and boxes and a lew 
crude pottery jars. The peasants on the great estates enjoyed ts less crowded 
but no more abundant life. 
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The basic social unit among eJiv Kgv prisms wai the: monogamous family. 
Mo man, not cvcnthc Pharaoh, could have more than one lawful wife Con- 
cubinage, however, wis .1 socially reputable i ns t a mm in 
!i!m f2Borneo occupied an unusually enviable status; in raci, the 
Egyptian family was almost; matriarchal. Descent \vt& traced 
through the female line, and the authority of the maternal grandfather over 
ihc children was greater than that of their own father. Almost affine ftmong 
Oriental peoples the Egyptians permitred women to succeed to the thrunc. 
Another enraordinurv social practice was dose inbreeding. The ruler as 
son of the great sun god was required 10 marry his skier or some other 
female of Ills immediate Family lest rhe divine blood be contaminated. I he 
rest of the population commonly followed the identical custom. As vet, 
historians love been unable to discover any positive trices of racial degen- 
eration produced by this practice, probably for ihc reason time the Egyp¬ 
tian stock wflf physically strong to begin w ithn 
The educational system of this ancient people was shout w hat one would 
etpeet in a highly integrated society* Attached to the treasury were a num- 
l>cr of public sehoob equipped for the training of the rhou- 
tb^ryrrcTTj 5jn ^ s scribes w'll use services were necessary in rhe keeping 

of records and accounts and in the administration of govern¬ 
ment functions. Many of them were also employed in a private capacity 
by the owners nf the landed estates; and by the leaders of rhe business world* 
Admission 10 if esc schools was open to am promising youth regardless nf 
cbis \ppardiuJy the msmjeiiun was provided tree of charge by the gov- 
eminent because of the vital need for trained men. None bur thoroughly 
Utilitarian subjects had any place in the curriculum; the purpose was not 
education in ihc broder^iise, bur practical mining. Jn spite of their limits 
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don?;, these schools did prov ide for the poor but talented youth an avenue 
of escape from a life of hopeless drudgery. 

Use Fgj ptian economic system rested primarily upon an agrarian bask 
AgrieuJmrc was diversified and highlv developed, and the soil yielded cs- 
eel lent crops of wheat, bar Icy + milieu vegetables, fruits, flax. Agricuhttre 
and cotton* Theoretically the land was the property of the njJt r md 
king, bur in the earlier periods he granted most of ic to his * ni *imry 
subjects, so that in actual practice it was largely in the possession of indi¬ 
viduals. Commerce did not amount to much prior to :ooo n,c* s hot after that 
dare it grew rapidly to a position of first-rate importance, A flourishing 
trade was carried On with the [stand of Crete, wirh Phoenicia. Palestine* 
and Svrix The chief articles of export consisted of w heat, linen fabrics, and 
fine pottery. Imports were confined largely to gold, silver, ivory, and lum- 
ter. Of no less significance than commerce was manufacturing as a branch 
of the economic life. As carlv as. 3000 r.c. large numbers of people were al¬ 
ready engages! in industrial pursuits* mosrly in separate crafts. In kter limes 
factories were established, employing twenty or more persons under one 
roof, 3 nd with some degree of division of labor. The leading industries were 
rpiam^n^* shipbuilding, and the manufacture of pnitery. glass, and teariksH 

From an early date the Egyptians made progress in the perfection of in¬ 
struments of business- They knew the elements of accounting and book¬ 
keeping Their merchants issued orders and receipts for ^ + . . . 

m Vl. « . , £ 1 Tkt dreth 

goods. 1 hev invented deeds for property, written contractu Qpjusm itf 

and wills* While ttev hud no system of coinage, thev had inimmtmtt 
nevertheless attained 0 montv economy. Rings of copper or ** ' ri£incTt 
gold of definite weight circulated as media of exclunge, This Egyptian 
rang-money is apparently the oldest system of currency in the history of 
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dvllizations. Probably ic was not used except for rhe larger transact ions, 
live rim pie dealings of the peasants and poorer townsfolk doubtless cim- 
rinutd on a basts of barter. 

1 he Egyptian economic system was always cdlecrivisik. From the very 
beginning the energies of the people had 3 h:cii drawn into sucialkcd chan- 
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lick The interests of the individual and the interests of society were con¬ 
ceived as identical. The productive activities at rhe entire 
ntH * on ttvolved around the huge state enterprises, and the 
governmcnr remained by far the largest employer of labor 
Ir should be noted, though, that during the Old and Middle Kingdoms this 
collectivism was not aEI-inchixire; a etjosidcrablt sphere wasltfc for private 
initiative, Merchants conducted their own businesses; many of the crafts- 
men had their own shops; and as time went on, larger and larger numbers of 
peasant gaintd the status of independent fanues. The government con¬ 
tinued to operate the quarries and mines, to build pyramids ami teuipks, 
and fu farm the royal es cates. 

The extreme development of state control enme with the founding of 
rfiL- Empire. The growth of a military absolution mid the increasing fre¬ 
quency of wars of conquest augmented the need for revenue 
and for unlimited production of goods. To fulfill this need 
the government extended its control over every department 
of economic Life. The entire agricultural land again became 
die property of the Pharaoh, in fact os well as in theory. Al¬ 
though large sections of it w ere grunted to favorites of the king, most of tr 
was worked by royal serfs and slaves, The fret middle class of earlier days 
now largely disappeared. The sendees of craftsmen were conscripted far 
the erection of magnificent temples and for rhe manufacture uf implements 
of war, while foreign trade became a state monopoly* A$ the Empire stag¬ 
gered toward in downfall, rhe government absorbed more and more at the 
economic activities of the people. 

Except during the reign of Ikhnattnx, a degraded alliance existed between 
the Pharaohs of the Empire and the priests. Greedy for power arid plunder, 
Dtfttttfn the members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy supported the 

the cc&rr&m- kings in their ambitions for despotic rule. As a reward thev 

u- i>r: t 7?i were grunted exemption from taxation and n generous share 

of the national wealth, VVjt captives were turned over to them in such 
numbers that they actually held two per cent of the population nf the 
country as temple slaves. In adiikhm. They received from their generous 
patrons nne-se vcrirli nf the arable tftnd, hundred?, of thousands of cuttle, and 
nearly a hundred ships. 3 hey employed a great lu>sc of artisans m rise 
manufacture of aniukts and funerary equipment, which they sold at ire- 
imudous profit 10 rhe misguided worshipers. Without question these 
priestly enterprises mean t a serin us drain nn rhe national resources and 
thereby contributed to economic and social decay. Too large a proportion 
of the wealth of Egypt was being squandered on sterile projects of the 
church and the state, on otherworldly preparations and on the conquest of 
an empire. 
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7 . rm: Egyptian achieitmext ami rrs importanct to us 

Few rivilfeotlons of ancient times surpassed the Egyptian in importance 
to rite modem world. Even the influence of the liebreus was not much 
greater- From the land of the Pharaoh* came the germ 
and the stimulus fur numerous Intellectual schicvcmcms of 
Eater centuries. Important dements <«f philosophy, mathe¬ 
matics, science, and literature hud Their beginning? there* 

The Egyptians also developed one of die oldest system* 
of jutisprudence and political thettty* They perfected the achievements of 
irrigation, engineering, and rhe making uf pottery* glass, and paper. They 
were one nf the first peoples to have any clear conception of art for other 
than utilitarian purposes* and they originated architectural principles that 
were destined tor extensive use in subsequent history. Notable among these 
were the column* rise colonnade, the obelisk, and the clerestory. 

More significant still were the Egy pnan contribution^, ini the fields of 
religion and individual arid social ethics. With the exception of die Persians, 
the dwellers <m she banks of ihc Nik were rite only people 
of the ancient world to I mild a national religion around the 
doctrineof personal mimorralirv. Egyptian priests and sages 
likewise were the first to preach universal monotheism* the providence of 
God, forgiveness of tins* and rewards and punishments after death- Finally, 
Egy ptian ethical theory was ihe source from which various nations derived 
standards of personal and social morality; for it embraced not only the 
ordinary prohibitions of lying* theft, and murder* but included also the 
exalted ideals of justice, benevolence, and the equal rights of all men* 

So impressive is the record of Egyptian achieve mess that a few historians 
who arc ardent admirers of Egyptian culture have drawn rhe conclusion 
that later civilization* were almost entirely its oiThmux, The 
Nile valley, it ts claimed, was the original bnme nf every 
institution ami belief which hte occupied an important [dace 

in cnhural history. Here was tile source * if the basic doctrines 

# 

of all the great religions in the world, the principles of law 
and morality, the foundations of scientific progress, and fhe forms of eco¬ 
nomic organization Presented with *0 rich jm inheritance, all subsequent 
peoples followed the parh of minimum effort and simply appropriated what 
was handed down from the past. Ultimately everything goes back to 
Egyptian origin. Although this interpretation ts clearly exaggerated, it 
tray help m prevent us from underestimating the Egyptian contributions. 
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TIE OTHER of the rnoyr ancient civilizations was prab* 
ably ihat which begun in t he Tigris Euphrates v alley at least as early as 
^ooo **£♦ Tor convenience historians refer to this ciyiJi^ation as rhe Meso- 
Ori^mtnd poraroim, although the name Mesopotamia is sometimes ap- 
Mmpjrit&n plied only to the northern portion of the land !>etwccn the 

vt tkEgypt two rivers. The Mcsnpo human civilizjtiun u ns distinctly un¬ 

like the Egyptiani Its political history was marked by durpei interruptions. 
Its racial compilation was less hoiiiugeueouv* and its social and economic 
structure: gave wider scope to individual miriative. 

The siitferenccs in ideab mt\ in religious and social attitudes were per¬ 
haps more fundamental, I he Egyptian culture was predominantly tiliicd, 
the McMjpbtamiBn legalistic* Hit Egypti-tn outlook upon life, 
mdi&cat except during the Middle Kingdom, was generally one of 

diffr*m€* cheerful resignation, comparatively free from the cruder 

superstitions. Bv contrast, The Mesopotamian view was gloomy, pessimistic, 
and enthralled by morbid fans. Where the native of Egypt believed in im¬ 
mortality and dedicated a l^rge pm of his energy to preparation for the 
life to come, bis Mesopotamian contemporary lived in the present sod re¬ 
garded his fate beyond the strive with indifference. Finally * the rivilbadon 
of the Nile valley embodied concepts of monntheism, 3 religion of love, 
und social ctjuillramrtkrnv that of die J i^ris-Euphrates was more sdfiih and 
cynic*L lu religion seldom evolved beyond the stage of primitive poly- 
fhcktn, and ir* Ideal at justice was largely confined to literal observance of 
the terms of a conumt. 


tn POIJTICAL HISTORY 

Ym moMi] NS in the development of the \1< wpiifamian civili/ation w ere a 
people known a* the Sumerians, who settled in the lower Tiyr^-Euphratcs 
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valley hetween jooo and 4000 n.c, Their precise origin is unknown, htir 
they seem to have come from rhe plateau of central Asia. They 
spoke a languor unrelated to any now known, although their P* 
vulture bore ,1 certain rebuilt la nee to the earlier dviltzetion S,mic!nmf 
of India. With little or no difficulty they subjugated the natives already in 
the lower valley, a mysterious people who were just emerging from the 
Nedithic sT.it^c. 

A hour 26 fit fi,c the Sumerians were conquered by Sargon I, the ruler of 
a nation of Semites who had established themselves in a section of the valley 
known as Akkad. Tliis was the prelude to the founding of site Simitrim 
firsrgreat Semitic empire in western Asia, for soon afterward politic 
Sargon conquered the Lila mites anti nl] of northern Syria to biitory 
the .Mediterranean Sea. Bur like so many states that have had their roots in 
conquest, this empire way short-lived. Saigon's death was the signal for the 
first of a Series of Sumerian revolts. Although these revolts were suppressed, 
they weakened rhe state and paved the way for its overthrow by the t inti, 
'■ barbarian people from rhe north. Finally, alrout noo b.c., the 

Sumerians, imdcr the leadership of the cirv of Ur. rebelled success fully 
against the rule of the Gun and established rheir power over ah of Sumer 
amt Akkad, t he most noted king of the new .state was Dttngi, who assumed 
the grandiloquent title of ’'king of rhe four regions of the earth" and at¬ 
tempted to duplicate the military accomplishments of Sargon 1 . 

The new Sumerian empire did not survive the death of Pungi. It was 
annexed by rhe Fiamires in the twenty-Jmr century and about jono u.c. 
was conquered by a Semitic people known as the Amorim, _. 
who had come in from the fringes of die Arabian desert. 

Since they made rhe village of nifty loti the capital of their tbeOlJ 
empire they 1 re c< rnmimily called rhe Babylonians, or rhe Old 
Hahylonijrn to distinguish them from the Neo-Baby lonrira or Chaldeans 
who occupied the valley much later. The rise of the Old Babylonian* in¬ 
augurated the second importslit stage of rhe Tigris-Kuphrates civilhtation. 
Although most of rhe Sumerian culture survived, Sumerian dominance was 
now at an end, The Baby Ion ions established an autocratic state and during 
rhe reign of their most famous Icing, Iliimnuirabi, c trended t heir dominion 
north to Assyria. But after Ins time their empire gradually declined until it 
was finally overthrown by the Kawiies about 1750 n,<: 

Willi the downfall of Old Baliylnnh a period of retrogression set in 
which lasted for six hundred years. Hie Kawiitr. were barharinns with no 
interest in rhe cultural achievements of iht-ir predecessors, ■ 

Their tone contribution was the introduction of the horse tn.iibe.it- 
inro rhe Tigris-Kuphrates valley. The old culture would fwve tjriant 
died our entirely if it had not been for us partial adoption by another 
Semitic people who as early as fooo li e, had founded a tiny kingdom on 
the plateau 0/ Assur some 500 miles up the Tigris River. These people came 
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io he edited die Assyrian?* find their ultimate rise to power marked rhe he- 
ginning of the third stage in the development of the Mesopotamian civiliza- 
iMpn. About i jno n.c. They began to expand and soon afterward made Them¬ 
selves masters of the whole northern valley. Jn the tenth century the)' uver- 
mmtJ n hat was left of ksssitc power in BsiIjvIuiiki. Their empire reached 
its height in the eighth and seventh centuries under Satgon II (;ji- 
ot r.c. j, Sennacherib (-of-fitfi ), and .Wurhanipa! (66$~$i6) r it had now 
come to indude nearly all of die civilized world of that time. One after 
another Syria, Phoenicia, the Kingdom tif Israel, and Egypt had fallen vie* 
tiins of Assyrian military prowess. Only the little Kingdom of Judah was 
able to withstand the hosts of Nineveh, probably because of an outbreak of 
pestilence in the ranks of Sennacherib's army. 1 

Brilliant though the successes of the Assyrians were, they did not. endure. 
So rapidly were new territories annexed "that die empire'soon reached an 
unmanageable site. The Assyrians’ genius for government 
was far inferior to their appetite for conquest. Subjugated 
nations chafed under the cruel despotism that had been forced 
upon them and. as the empire gave signs of crack inc from 
within, determined to regain their freedom. The death blow 
was delivered by the KaLli. or Chaldeans, a nation of Semites 
w Ihi had settled southeast of the valley of the two rivers. Under the leader- 
sltip of Naljopoluasar, who had served the Assyrian emperors in the ca¬ 
pacity of a provincial governor, they organized a revolt and finally captured 
Nineveh in Aia n.c. 

Nalxjjuilii&ar was succeeded by his sun Nebuchadnezzar, who ruled until 
jri: is.t:. During the reign of the Litter the Chaldeans rose in the mastery of 
Tre anc " cosnwpolitan empire in the Near Orient. The last Ves- 

t/jn 'empire ti S es A »yran authority' were annihilated in all of the more 
valuable sections of the Fertile Crescent- Even the Kingdom 
of Judah, which had successfully defied the Assyrian “wolves," fdJ an cast 
victim to the relentless energy of Nebuchadnezzar. The temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem was looted and burned. King Zcdeldah tv as blinded, ami he and several 
thousand of his countrymen were carried oil into captivity in Babylon. 

But the empire of the Chaldeans did noi long survive the death of its 
greatest ruler. During the reigns of lib successors the ttaiiun turned to the 
Ttviflun- mdulgem-c of antiquarian interests—to the worship of die 
W “I th * achievements of die Old Babylonians, whom rhev ignorantly 
revered as their ancestors. Jealous contention arose" twiween 
the kings and the priests, and the .Utiles, a tributary nation on the eastern 
border, began to give trouble. But the major reason "for the downfall of the 
Oi a Id can empire was the insatiable greed of its founder. It was riib lust for 
power and glory that led him to repeat the blunders of the Assyrian 
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artzhs before him in conquering an unwieldy empire md in humiliating 
proud peoples. The handwriting on the wall which Bel&fmzzar Ls supplied 
to I lave seen at his famous feast-hum Id have been intended far NebitriiAd- 
ni&zarJ 1 

In 539 B.a tfie empire of die Chaldeans felt, after an existence of legs than 
a cenntry. it was overthrown by Cyras the Persian, is lie himself declared, 
"without a battle find without fighting.” The easy victory 
appears to have been made possible by assurance from the 
Jews and by a conspiracy of die priests of Babylon to deliver 
the city to Cyrus as an act of vengeance against the Chaldean king, whose 
polities they did not like* Members of other inlluemial classes appear also 
to have looked upon the Pcrsiuiis as deliverers. 

Although the Persian stale incorporated all of the territories that (tad 
aura been embraced by the Mesopotamian empires, it included many other 
province* bcnidcs. It was rhe vehicle, moreover, of a new and different 
culture. The downfall of Chaldea must therefore be taken as marking the 
end of AI estppu caiman political history. 

Z T SUMERIAN Oft to (NS OF THE CIVILIZATION 

MoftC than to any other people, the Mtsopomuiiim civilization owed its 
character to the Sumerians. Much of whai used to be ascribed to the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians is now known to have been developed 
by die nation that preceded them. The system of writing 
was of Sumerian origin: likewise the religion. Hie laws, and 
a great deal of rhe science and commercial practice. Only in 
tlic evolution of government and military tactic* and in rhe 
development of the ares w«is the originating talent of the brer 

ci infjuemr^ particularly manifest 

Through the greater part of thdr history the Sumerians lived In a loose 
confedtration of city-states* united only for military purpose* At the head 
of each was a par eii } who con shined die functions ot chief Tbc Stwtrri- 
priest, commander of rhe army, and superintendent of the Ir- mi politick 
ligation system, OccasionalS\ one of the mure ambitious of ******* 
these rulers would extend his power over a number of cities and assume the 
title of king, Noe until the time of llungi, about 2300 eco, however* were 
all of the Sumerian people united under a single authority of the same na- 
tiofuttky as themselves 

The Sumerian economic pattern was relatively simple and pemtiued a 
wider scope fur individual enterprise than wm generally allowetl rn E^gvpt, 
The land was never the exclusive property of the king cither TbcSxuani- 

in rheorv or in practice. Neither was trade or industry a .nt 

monopoly of rhe government- CJn the other hand,, the masses P*tt*rn 
of ihc people had little they could call rlieif own Many of them were serfs, 

*Oti!Upirt rhe Old TotansimT actcimr in Daniel 
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but even those who were technicalSv free were little better off, forced as 
they were to pay high rents oml to labor on the public works* Slavery in 
the strict wnse of the wriril was not an important institution. Most uf those 
referred to as slaves were really serfs, who had mortgaged their persons for 
debt Thev do not appear to have been an especially degraded class. They 
could own propsrty p work for wages when their master did not need them, 
and even marry free women, Doubt lo* the great majority of them w ere of 
Sumerian nationality. a fact which helps ro explain their rather libera! treat- 
menr. 

Agricuhure was the chief economic pursuit of most of the citizens, and 
the Sumerians Were excellent fanners. By vimte of their knowledge of ir¬ 
rigation they produced amazing crops of cereal grams and subtropical 
fruits. Since nvosi of rhe land was divided into large estates tie Id by the 
rulers, ihc priests and ihe am tv officers, the average rural citizen was cither 
a tenant fanner or a serf, Commerce w is the second most impTOnt suiuce 
of the nations wealth. A flourishing trade was established wirh all of the 
surrounding countries revolving around rhe cxihiinge of metals and tim¬ 
ber from the north' ami west for the agricultural product-' and manufac¬ 
tured goods from the lower vallev. Nearly all of the familiar adjuncts of 
business were highly developed; bills, receipts, nines, and letters of credit 
were regularly used. Custom repaired rhnt deals should be continued by 
written agreement*, signed by witness^ Mcrdums employed salesmen 
who traveled to distant regions and sold goods on commissi nm In all major 
transactions bars or ingots of gold and stiver served as money, the standard 
unit of exchange being a shekel weight of silver, worth something like two 
dollars in modem currency. 

The most dhrmcm c achievement iff the Sumerians was their svsrem of 

* 

law* It was rhe product uf a gradual evolution our of local usage, bur it was 
finally incorporated into \ comprehensive code by LHmgi 
$wrt?Ttjn after the middle nf the third millennium Only a lew frag¬ 
ment* uf thi> law have survived in their original form* buT the 
famous code of Hammurabi, the BabyIonian king* is now recognised to 
have been nothing more than 4 rev is ton of the code of Dungi. L'lti mutely 
this code became the basis of the law 5 of nearly all uf the Semite*—Baby- 
kmiara, Assyrian* Chaldeans, and Hebrews. 

The follow ing may be regarded as the essential features of the Sumerian 
law: 

(1) The Lt idi&nis* or law of rcralktion in kind—“an eye tor art eve* 3 
fm*rh for t tooth, a limb for it limb, etc." 

(*) Semi-private administration id' justice. k was incumbent upon the 
victim himself or his family to bring the offender to justice* The court 
served principally as m umpire in the dispute between the plaintiff .md de¬ 
fendant, not as an agency of the state to maintain public security, although 
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constables attached to the court might assist in the executioni of the sen¬ 
tence. 

{ i ) Inequality before the law, The code divided the population into 
rhree classes: patricians or aristocrats; burghers or cominoneas^ seris and 
slaves. Penaltfes ware graded according to the rank' of the victim. but also 
in some cases according to the rank of the offender, The killing or maiming 
of a patrician was j much more serious offense rhara :i similar crime com¬ 
mitted against a burgher or a slave* On the other hand, when a patrician w as 
rhe offender he was punished nm* severely than a nm\ i>f inferior status 
would Isc for rite sime crime. The origin of this curious rule was pn drably 
to he found in consideration* of military discipline* Since the p.itridans 
were army officer and therefore the chief defenders of the stare, they could 
not be permitted to give vent to their passions or tn indulge in riotous con* 
duct- 

(4) Inadequate distinction between accidental and 1 merit ion al homicide. 
The former was nor punished by the death penalty* but a hue h.id tu be 
paid to the family of the victim, apparently on the theory’ chat children 
were she property of ihcii hither^ and wivc^ ihc proper?v of their hudiaiul^ 

Quite as much as rheir law the religion of ihc Sumerians illuminate* their 
social attitudes and rhe character of their culture. They did nut vuocced 
iri developing u very exalted religion; yet if occupied an im- ^ ^ 

portanr place in rhesr lives. To begin with, it was [vnlyrheistic 
and anthropomorphic. They belies ed in a tvomlier of gods and Svmmm 
goddesses, each a distinct petwnaliry with human attributes. 

Shamu&k rhe sun god; Eolif the lord of the rain and wind; and fshrar* the 
goddess of the female principle in nature, were only a few of them. Al¬ 
though the Sumerians had 2 special deny of the plague in the person of the 
god Netgah Their religion was really mouLtric* in the sense that thev re¬ 
garded all nf rheir deities as capable of both good and evil. Sfumuish, for 
example, as the god uf the sun gave warmth and light for the benefit of 
man , but he might abo send his hurtling rays to kike the soil and to wither 
[he tender plants before they had rime ro vidd rheir fruits Religious dual¬ 
ism f involving % belief in entirely separate divinities nf gmui and evil* did 
nor appear in the Mrsupuramum dviiivntmn until much later. 

The Sumerian religion Ww a religion for this World cxdurivdv; it offered 
no hope fora life to comcn The after-life was 1 mere temporary existence 
in a dreary* shadowy place which later came to lie called f r ihi^n 
Shcob Here the ghosts of the dead lingered for a time, per- 
haps a generation or $0. and then disappeared. Nn uric comb w&rU. not 
look forward to resurrection in another world and a joyous f** te* wur 
eternal existence as a recompense for the evils of this life: the victory of tlie 
grave was complete. In accordance with these belief* the Sumerian? lit- 
stowed no particular care upm (lit bodies of their dent. No immnuificatUm 
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was practiced, and nn chbntftc tombs were built. Corpses were commonly 
interred liencath the floor of the house without a coffin and with very few 
articles for the use of the ghost. 

Neither spiritual nor ethical content had any place of conspicuous im¬ 
portance in this religion. As we have seen* the gods were not spiritual 
W’ltrr jtj beings Gut creatures cast in rite human mold, with most of the 
tilth'*! nar weaknesses and passions of mortal men. Nor were the pur- 

»i spkstml poses of the religion any more spiritual, [r provided no bless- 

rrfigivft j n£J5 j n |jj C f orm of solace, uplift of the soul* or oneness with 
Gud, If it benefited man at all. ii did so only in the form of material gain 
—abundant harvests and prosperity in business Similarly, the doctrines and 
forms of worship were almost devoid of ethical significance. The religion 
did n- »t prescribe or enforce standards of timidity. The obligations imposed 
upon the individual were mainly rmmUstic* Mmugh the gods were often 
angry with men and vented their wrath upon them, that wrath was due 
not jo breaches of the divine commandment, bin to rhe failure of men m 
show proper respect to the deities and to provide for their needs. 

The true nature of the Sumerian religion h revealed in the famous Crea¬ 
tion and Flood epics, which provided the framework for the mu eh liner 
The Cr^ Hebrew" stories in the Old Testament, The Creation epic re- 
flan end 1 rated the magic triumph of the god Marduk over the jealous 

Ft&vJ rpitt cowardly gods who had created fum, the formation of 

the world out of the body of one of his slain rivals, and finally, in order that 
the gods might lie fed,, the making of man out of day anil dragon's tiliKHl. 
The whole account was crude and revolting* with nothing in k to appeal to 
4 spiritual nr mural sense. Almost as barbarous \v*h the Sumerian version of 
the Flood. Grown |talons of man, rhe gods decided to destroy the whotc 
race of mortals by dmwning. One of rheir number, however, betrayed the 
sccrei to a favor ire inhabitant of the earth,, instructing him to build an ark 
for the salvation of himself and his bind. The flood raged for seven days, 
until the whole earth was covered with water* Even the gods ^crouched like 
.i l.ei iL 1 on the wall/' Finally the tumult was stilled And the waters subsided. 
Die favored man and his brothers came forth from the ark and offered 
grateful sacrifice. Hungry’ from their long tie privation of food, ihe gods 
^seemed the sweci savour, and gathered like flics above rhe sacrifice.” and 
decided never again to be so foolish as m risk the destruction of man. 

In the field of imcllecrml endeavor the Sumerian* achieved no great 
dbrmobu. They did, however, produce a system of writing which was 
destined to be used for a thousand years after the downfall of 
^ 3Lrf nation , This was the celebrated etmdf Qrm wrrtin e, cg d- 
sisting of wedge-shaped characters imprinted on clay tablets 
with a square-tipped reed. Air ho ugh at first a piece jgraphic system, it was 
gradually transformed into an aggregate of syllabic and phonetic 
some three hundred and fifty In number. No alphabet was ever developed 
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out of it. The Sumerians wrote norhing that could he called plulosnphy* but 
they did make some feeble beginniiigs in science. They discovered she 
processes of multipliojtion and division and even flic extraction of square 
and cube root. Their systems of numeration and of weights and measures 
were duodecimo I, with the number sixty as the most: common unit. They 
invented the water dock and the lunar calendar* the latter an in accurate 
division of the year into months based upon cycles of the moon* Jn order 
10 bring it into harmony with the sutar year, an errra month hail to lie 
added from time to time. Astronomy was little ninrc than astrology, and 
medidne was a curious compound of herbalism and magic. The repertory 
of the physician coasted primarily of charms to exorcise the evil spirits 
which were believed to be the cause of disease. 

As artists the Sumerians excelled in metal work, gem carv ing, and sculp 
rare. They produced some remarkable specimens nf naturalistic art in their 
weapons, vessels, jewdiy* and human and animal representa¬ 
tions* which revealed alike a technical skill and a gift of 
imagination. Evidently religious conventions had not vet im¬ 
posed any paralysing influence, and consequently the artist was still free 
to follow Iiis own impulses. Architecture, on the other hand, was distinctly 
inferior, probably because of the lirnStation* enforced by the scarcity of 
good building materials. Since there was no stone in ihc valley, the architect 
had to depend upon sun-dried brick, which n a rurally lent itself to feu 
decorative possibilities Tile characteristic Sumerian edifice, extensive! \ 
copied by their Scmiricsuccc^sofi, was [he dggur$t 9 a terraced tower sei oti 
a platform and surmounted by a shrine. Its consrrriciion was massive, iis 
tines were immomnom, and Tittle architectural ingemmy was exhibited m 
it. The roval tombs and private houses showed more originality, tc was in 
them chat the Sumerian inventions of the arch, the vault, and the dome 
were resiilarly employed, anti even the column was occasionally used. 

3. QPI BABYLONIAN ^COXTB(BUTIONS" 

Aj.thocoii rhe Old Babylonians were an alien nation* they had lived lung 
enough in close contact with rhe Smmrians to lie influenced profoundly by 
them. They had no culture of iheir own worthy of rhe name ^ 
when they came into rhe valley, and in general they simply amwipof 
appropriated what the Sumerians had already developed. tlx Old 
With so excellent a foundation to buifdt upon, they should 
have made remarkable progress; bur such was nor the case. When they 
ended tbrir history, the state of civilization in the Tigris-Euphrates valley 
w as no more advanced than when they began. 

First Among die sigmflesor changes, which the Old Babylonians made in 
their cultural inheritance may be mentioned the political Ckm^rfm 
tnd legal \s mi I it ary conqueror* holding in subjection no- n 

merous vanquished nations, they found it necessary to »rd>* 
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lish a consolidated sr^irc. Vestiges of rhc old system of local autonomy 
were swept away, mid the power of The king of Babylon was mmte su¬ 
preme. A sv^teuv of royal rusarian was adapted is we 11 as compulsory 
tnilhary service. The system of law was alsn» changed n> conform c«> the 
new eontlinons. The list of crimes againat the state was enlarged, and the 
king's officers assumed a m-ore active role in apprehending and punishing 
offender^ although it was still impossible for any criminal to be pardoned 
without the consent of the victim or the vice ini's family. The severity of 

# w 

penalties was decidedly increased, particularly against crimes involving any 
suggestion of treason or sedition. Such apparently trivial offense* as "gad¬ 
ding about” and "disorderly conduce of s ravcnC' were made punishable by 
death, probably on the assumption ilianiiey would be likely to foster dis¬ 
loyal activities. Whereas under the Sumerian law the harboring of fugitive 
slaves was punishable merely by a line, the Baby Ionian law iiluIc it u capital 
crime, According to the SiUTieriiim code, the slave v In deputed I i* master's 
rights over him was to be sold; the Ode of Hammurabi piu^ritied that be 
dmuld have hb car ciu oEh Adultery w .is atm made a capital offense, whemu 
under the- Stnucri.na law it did hut even necessarily result in divorce. In n 
few particulars the new system of law revealed some improvement. Wives 
mi children sold for debt could mi be held in bondage for longer than 
four years, while a female slave who had borne her master a child could not 
be sold at nil. 

The Old Baby!union lam also reflect 3 somewhat mure extensive devcK 
up merit uf business than tint which existed in the preceding culture That 
those who traded for profit enjoyed a privileged position 
frtW^wrrii 111 %OCicr Y ^ by *hc fact that the commcrm! provi¬ 

sions tii 11 aim mi rah is code wele based upon the principle of 
‘ Let the buyer beware," The Babyloman rulers did not believe in a regime 
of free competition, however. Trade, ban king, and industry were subject 
r.:> elaborate regulation by rhc ttme. There were laws regarding parmer- 
ship* storage, and agency, taws respecting deeds, wills, and the raking of 
interest on money; 3 lid a great host of others, for □ deal to be negotiated 
without a written contract or w ithout witnesses was punish able by death. 
Agriculture, which was still the occupation of a majority of the citizens, 
did nut escape regulation cither. The code provided penalties far failure to 
cultivate a held ami for neglect i?f dike* and canals. Bath government 
ownership' and private tenure of bud w ere permitted^ hut, regard Its* of the 
status of rise owner, the tenant farmer wa required to pay two-thirds of all 
he produced as tent. 

Religion at the hands of rhc Old Babylonians underwent numerous 
changes iHith superficial amt profound. Deities that had t*ccn venerated by 
rhc Sumerians were now neglected, and new ones exalted in 
livTIi -j rbeir stead. Marduk, originalEy the local god of the town of 
Babylon, was devoted to the highest position in the pandveum 
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fshtar remained ifie chief goddess. TamnruE, tier brother and lover, who hail 
been of no special significance in the Sumerian religion, now became the 
third most important divinirw His decile in die autumn ami jtsurrccrimi in 
the spring symbolized the death and rchiith of vegetarian. Hot the death 
and resurrection of the god had more than a symbolical meaning: vaguely 
at least thtv were conceived :is the real causes of the nature processes them- 
selves. They carried no spiritual significance however, conveying no 
promise of the resurrection of rnau from the dead or of personal im- 
mortality' The Old Babylonians were no more otherworldly in their uut- 
look rhan the Sumerians. 

Equally noteworthy was an increase in superstition. Astrology, divina¬ 
tion, and other forms of magic took on added significance, A morbid con¬ 
sciousness of sin erud (rally displaced the essentially immoral attitude of the 
Sumerians. In addition an isicreaped emphasis was placed upon the worship 
of den [oils, \ergal tire god of che plague, came to be envisaged as a hideous 
monster seeking every chance to strike down his victims. I lordfcs of other 
demons and malevolent spirits lUrked in the darkness and rode through the 
air bringing terror and desemetion to all in [licit patlt Against them there 
was no defense except acrificcs and magic charms- If the Old Bsibv Jordans 
did nor invent witchcraft, they were at feast the first H cMlhte<T people to 
magnify it to serin its proportions. Their laws invoked rhe death penalty 
against it, and there is evidence that the power of witches was widely 
feared. Whether the growth of demonology and witchcraft was cine to the 
increasing unhealrhfnfnra of the climate of iht Tigris-Eiiphrntcs valley< 
or to the gloomy mental!ty of the people themselves, is a question which 
cannot be answered; but it h probable that the former is the chief explana¬ 
tion. 

There seem* to be little doubt that intellectually And artistically ihc 
Mesopotamian civilisation sulTercd :u purtul decline during the period of 
Babylonian rule, Tins was nut the firs? instance of cultural Th c j?rkur 
retrogression in history, hut it was one of the must pro- of mitHtrt 
noimced. Nothing of any importance was added to the scicti- *** tbf wm 
rific discoveries of the Sumerians* and some of them appear to have laeen 
neglected or forgotten, Literature showed some improvement over the 
earlier writings, especially in the fttwos Gilgamesh epic, s stmy of The 
mighty (feeds of a sitpcttiamrai adventurer. Although most of the legends 
themselves were nf Sumerian origin, it was Iki by Ionian poets who wove 
them into powerful descriptive style. A kind of prototype of the Book of 
Job. the so-called Rsby toman fatty was also written in this period. It relates 
the story of a pious sufferer who is afflicted he know* not why. and ir 
eon tains some mature reflections on t lie helplessness of man and the his- 
penetrable invstcries of t! t universe. As an example of Oriental philosophy 
it is not without merit. Art, on the other hand, definitely deteriorated. The 
Bahvlonkns lacked the creative interest and talent to duplicate the fresh and 
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ingenious carving and engraving of the Sumerians. Moreover, sculpture fell 
under che domination of religions and political conventions* with the result 
that originality was.stilled 

4, THE META MOB PI JOSS S ETNDER ASSYRIA 

Qy the peoples of the Mesopotamian area after the time of the 
Sumerians, the Assyrians went through the most completely independent 
evolution* For several ecu miles they had lived :i compare- 
fj ttfakof lively isolated cxistemra on top of their small plateau in the 

Aisyriatt upper valky of the Tigris, Eventually they came under the 

rtiprpjwy influence of the Babylonians, but not until after the course of 
their own tm/my had Iron partially fixed. As a consequence, the period of 
Assyrian supremacy {from about 1300 a.c r to 6 tz &.C.) had tnoxt nearly a 
peculiar character than any other eta of Mesopotamian history. 

The Assyrians were preeminently a notion of warriors; not because they 
were racially different from any of the other Semites, but become «f rite 
special conditions of their own environment. Their situation 
was strikingly similar co that of the modem Japanese. except 
that they lived on a plateau instead of on a group of islands. 
The limited resources of their original home and the constant danger of 
attack from hostile nations around them forced the development of warlike 
habits and imperial ambitions the moment the population began to encroach 
upon the margin of subsistence. It is therefor© nut strange that their greed 
for territory should have known no limits- The more they conquered, the 
more they fell iliey had to conquer, in order to protect what they had 
already gained. Every success excited ambition ami riveted the chains of 
militarism more (irmly than ever. Disaster wm inevitable. 

The exigencies of war determined the whole character of the Assyrian 
system. The state was a great military machine. The army commanders 
PViir urn of were at once the richest and the most powerful class in the 
Attyrkm country. Nor only did they share in the plunder of war, but 

milharim they wt£t frequently granted huge estates as a reward for 
victory'- Ar least one of them, Saigon lf h dared to usurp the throne. The 
military establishment itself represented the last word Ln preparedness. The 
^iandirii£ artnv greatly exceeded in size that of any other nation of the Near 
Orient. New and improved armament and techniques of fighting gave to 
the Assyrian soldiers 11 nparalleled advantages. Iron swords, heavy bow*, 
bug bnees. bartering rams* fmtrtsses on wheels, and metal breastpUtes, 
shields, and helmets were only a few examples of their superior equipment. 

But swords and spears and engines of w ar were not their only instru¬ 
ments of combat. As much as anything else the Assyrians depended upon 
frighrfuhjess as a means of overcoming their enemies. Upon soldiers cap¬ 
tured in battle, and sometimes upon non-combatants as well* they inflicted 
tmspcakablc cruetties—skinning them alive, impJiug them on stakes, cut- 
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ting off Mrs, noses* and set organs, and then exhibiting the rmitiJcred vic¬ 
tims in cages for the benefit of cities that hnd nor yet surrendered* Accounts 
of rinse cruelties are not taken from atrocity stories circulated by their 
enemies; they come from the records of the Assyria* themselves. Their 
chroniclers boasted of them as evidences of valor, and she people believed In 
them as guaranties of security and power. It is clear whs 1 the Avsvri&rts 
were the most hated of all the nations of atmquky. 

Theft is much grist fur die mill of tin: pacifist in [he military hisrorv of 
Assyria, There never been a better illustration of ihe futility of pre¬ 
paredness and the folly of brute force, Seldom has the decline T f ie tra ^y 
of an empire been so swift and SO complete; fur in spile of her cf Any rtm 
magnificent armaments and her wholesale destruction of her 
foes, Assyria^ period of imperial splendor lasted little more than a century. 
Nation after nation conspired against her and finally accomplished her 
downfall Her enemies took frightful vengeance. The whole land was so 
thoroughly sacked and the people so completely enslaved or exterminated 
that it has beets difficult u> trace any subsequent Assyrian influence upon 
history. The power and security which tml&iiy strength was supposed to 
provide proved a mockery in the caul If Assyria had been utterly defense- 
less, her fate could not have been worse. 

With so complete an absorption in military pursuits, it was inevitable 
that the Assyrians should have neglected in some measure the arts of peace. 
Such progress a* they did make was largely conditioned by ■«? 

the factors of war- l here Was no further development of in- tb±- t mt 
dpsuy and commerce, for due Assyrians scorned such pur- vf p**£v 
suits as beneath the dignity of a soldierly people* As compared with the 
thousands of business tablets left by the Old JJabyIonian*, only a few hun¬ 
dred have ever been found at Nineveh, The minimum of manufacturing 
and trade which had to be carried on was left to the Arampm^ a people 
closely related to the Phoenicians and the Hebrews. The Assyrians them- 
wives preferred to derive their living from agriculture, The land system 
included both public; and private holdings. For reason* not altogether clear 
rile temples, held the largest shire of che landed wealth- Although the estates 
of fhe crown were likewise extensive, they were constantly toting dimin¬ 
ished hv grants to die army officers. Numerous private citizens were also 
the owners of freehold estate* 

Neither rhe economic nor the social order was sound. The frequent mili¬ 
tary campaign* depleted the energies and resources of the nation. In die 
course of time the army officers became a pampered aristnc- 
mey, ddlegal inU! their Juries to their subordinates and dcYur- tbt ccon&ttt- 
tng themsd ves to luxurious pleasure* The s tabilizin g influence 1 O' 
of a prosperous and intelligent middle class was precluded by the rule that 
only foreigners could engage ill commercial activities. Yrr more serious 
waa the treatment accorded to the lower classes, the serfs and rhe slave* 
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Use fanner comprised the bulk of the rural population, Some of ihern cub 
riveted definite ptntmm of [heir master's estates ami retained a part of wh« 
they produced fur themselves, Others were “empty* 1 men, without even a 
plot m cultivate and dependent cm the need for seasonal labor to provide for 
their means of subsistcnce. Ail were exrreitidy poor and were subject to 
the flddmtmal hardships of labor on ihc public works and compulvjry mili¬ 
tary service, The slaves* who were chiefly an urban working dm* were 
really of two different typ«: the domestic slaves, who performed lifiu^e- 
hold dunes and sometimes engaged in business for their masters; and the 
\\ lit captives* The former were no: numerous and were nil owed a great 
deal of freedom, even to rhe extern: of owning property. The latter suffered 
much greater miseries. Bound by heavy shackles* they were compelled to 
labor to the point of exhaustion in building roads, canals, 4nd pa bees 

Whether the Assyrians adopted the larw of the Ok) liuhvlonisns lias never 
been settled. Undoubtedly they were influenced by it, but several of the 
ftarurcs of Hammurabi's code ate entirely abscti x. Notable 
J * ryr M among these arc the lex fdtioms and the system of gradation of 
penalties according to the rank of the victim and the offender. Where** the 
fkbytuuiam prescribed rhe most drastic punishments for crimes suggestive 
of treason or sedition, the Assyrians reserved theirs for such offenses as 
abomon and unnatural vice, probably fur the military reason of preventing 
a decline in the birth rate. Another contrast is presented by the. Assyrian 
laws providing for the more complete subjection uf women* Wives were 
treated, as chattels of their husbands, the risilu of divorce was placed entirely 
in the hands- of die male, a plurality of wives W 3 s permitted, and all married 
women were forbidden to appear in public with their faces unveiled- Here, 
according to Professor OLinstcad* was die tagiitntag uf the Oriental seelit- 
siori of women. 

That a military nation tike the Assyrians should nor have taken lust rank 
in intellectual achievement is easily imdcistnndable. The ionosphere «f a 
military campaign is nor fkvo table to reflection or disinter- 
Srimrifit ested research* Yet the demands of successful can manning 
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may lead to a certain accumulation nr kru>\i ledge, for prac¬ 
tical problems have to be solved. Under such circumstances the Assyrians 
accomplished some hum sure of sciemme progress. They appear to have 
divided tile circle into ;<>o degree* and to have estimated locations on the 
surface of the earth in something resembling kttrude and longitude. They 
recognized and named five planets and achieved some success in predicting 
eclipses. Since the health of armies is important, medicine received con¬ 
siderable attention- Mure than five hundred drugs, both vegetable and 
mineral, were catalogued and their uses indicated. Symptoms of various 
diseases were described and Were generally interpreted as due fo natural 
causes, although mean cations and the prescription of disgusting compounds 
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Cretan painting, wild hoar hunt. Al- 
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m drive out demons were still commonly employed as methculs of treat* 
mem. 

In the domain of an the Assyrian* surpassed the Old Babylonians and ai 
least equaled the work nf the Sumerians, although in di Ik rent form. Sculp¬ 
ture was rlie art most highly developed, particularly in the Tbrextd- 
low reliefs. These portrayed dramatic incidents of war and len^af 
rhe hunt with the utmost fidelity' to nature and a vivid dc- StMjrim ari 
scription of movement. The Assyrians delighted in depicting the cool 
bravery of the hunter in the face of terrific danger, the ferocity of linns ar 
bay; and die death agonies of wounded beasts, Unfortunately tMs art was. 
limited almost entirely to the two themes of war and spurt. Its purpose wHi 
to glorify the exploits of the ruling class. Architecture ranked second to 
sculpture from the standpoint of artistic excellence. Assyrian palaces and 
temples were built of stone instead of the umd brick of former times. Their 
principal features were die arch and the dome. The column was also used 
hut never very successfully. I he chief demerit of this architecture w as its 
hugeness, which the Assyrians appeared to regard as sy nonymous with 

Assyrian culture reached its height in the seventh century during the 
reign of Assurbanipah A nun of considerable refinement, he w as almost rhe 
rnily ruler of the nation to devote any attention to die patron- Aimrktm- 
age of teaming and the ans, He ordered his scribes to collect j>j: r pj urn 
all the copies of Babylonian w ritings that could be found on ^ cuitmt 
every conceivable subject and bring them to the royal library at Nihtvdy 
Where necessary he authorized revisions to he made in order to bring the 
ancient learning inro harmony with more recent knowledge. Under Assot- 
hani pal's patronage rhe royal library' came to contain more than iz T ooa 
cablets. Many of them were magic formulas* but included in the lor were 
thousands of Tetters, business documents, and military chronicles. The king 
himself was the author of an autobiography and of numerous letters that 
displayed some literary talent. But the most important of die original com¬ 
positions of the Assyrians were their narratives of military' campaigns, 
which* in their highly embellished and deliberately exaggerated form* repre- 
ueru one of die earliest attempts at patriotic historical writing. 

J„ TLJE CHATJ1EAN KCSASCF-NCE 

Tiif. Mesopotamian civilization entered irs find *raye with rise overthrow of 
Assyria and the establishment of Chaldean supremacy. This stage is often 
called die Neo-Baby Ionian, became Nebuchadnezzar and his ^ ^ ^ 
followers restored the capiral it Babylon and artempred ro ftemarfinM 
revive the culture of Hammurabi's time. As might have been sugchiMcs- 
expected* dieir attempt was not wholly successful The As- vpotwmj* 
Syrian metamorphosis had altered that culture id various pro- 
found and 'ineffaceable ways. Besides, the Chaldeans themselves had a hi&- 
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Ktrv of their ow a which they could not entirely escape* Nevertheless, rhey 
did manage to revive certain of the old institutions and ideals. They re¬ 
stored the ancient law and literature, the essentials of tile Old BabyIonian 
form of government, and die economic system of their supposed ancestors 
svitli its dominance of industry and trade. Farther than this they were un¬ 
able to go. 

If n ,;a in religion dun the failure of rhe Chaldean renascence was most 
conspicuous. Although Marditk tvas restored ro lu$ traditional place at the 
TbeajtrjJre- of the pantheon, the system of belief was little mure 

tigim of ike than superficially Babylonian. VViiat the Cl i a Idea ns really did 
was to develop an astral religion. The gods were divested of 
their limited hitman qualities and exalted into transcendent, omnipotent be¬ 
ings, They were actually identified with the planets themselves, Aim ink 
became Jupiter, Ishtfir became Venus, and so on. Though still not entirely 
sJouf from man, they certainly lost their character as human beings who 
could lie cajoled and threatened and coerced by magic. They tided the uni¬ 
verse almost mechanically. While rlicir immediate intentions were some- 
turns discernible, their ultimate purposes were inscrutable. 

T wo very sign ill cant results flowed from these amazing conceptions. The 
fust was nn attitude of fatalism. Since the ways of the gods were past rind¬ 
ing out, all that man could do w as to resign himself to his l ate. It behooved 
him therefore to submit absolutely to the gods, to trust in them implicitly, 
in the vague hope that the results in the end would be good. Thus arose for 
the first rime in history die conception of piety as submission—a conception 
v Inch was adopted in several other religions, as we shall see in succeeding 
chapters. For the Chaldeans it implied no otherworldly significance; one 
did not resign himself to calamities in riiis life in order to be justified in 
the iiexr. The Chaldeans had no interest in a life to come. Submission might 
bring certain earthly rewards, hut in the main, a* they conceived it, it was 
not a means to in end at all. It was rather the expression of an attitude of 
despair, of humility in the face of mysteries that could not be fathomed. 

The second great result which came from the growth of an astral religion 
was the development of a stronger spiritual consciousness. This is revealed 
in the pcmicnii.il hymns of unknown authors and in the prayers which were 
ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar and other kings as the spokesmen for the 
nation. In most uf them the gods arc addressed as csailed beings who art 
concerned with justice and righteous conduct im the part of men, although 
the distinction between ceremonial and genuine morality is not always very 
sharply draw n. It has been asserted b\ t>ne author that* these hymns could 
have been used by the Hebrews with little modification except for the siiti- 
stmmtm of the name of Yahwch for that of the Chaldean god.' 

With the gods promoted Id HI lofty a plane, ir was perhaps mcvitalJe 
thai man should have been aliased. Creatures possessed of mortal bodies 

• Morris Jvtrow, Jr, The of iijbyhnU Jtijrh, p. 117, 
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could not he compared with the transcendent, passionless beings who dwelt 
m the stars and guided the destinies of the earth, Man was; a lowly creature, 
sunk in itiicjuity and vileness. and hardly even worthy of approaching the 
gods. The cunsciousness of sin already present in the JiatH Ionian and As¬ 
syrian religions now readied a stage of almost pathological intensity. In the 
hymns the sons of men arc compared to prisoners, hound hand and foor, 
languish hg in darkness. Their crarisgressinns arc “seven times sc vend 1 Their 
misery is increased by die fact that their evil nutate has prompted them to 
sin unwitting ly/ Never before had men been regarded as so hopelessly de¬ 
praved. nor had religion been fraught with so gloomy a view of life. 

Curiously enough the pessimism of the Chaldeans does not appear to 
have affected their moral try very much. So far as the evidence goes, they 
indulged in no rigors of asceticism, I hey did not mortify the 
flesh, nor did they even practice self-denial Apparently they 
took it for granted that man could not avoid sinning, nn nut¬ 
ter Iinvv hard tic tried. They seem to have been just as deeply engrossed in 
flic material interests of life and in the pursnk of the pleasures of sense as 
;*ni of the earlier nations. Indeed, it seems that rhey were even more greed v 
and sensual. Occasional references were made in their prayers and hymns 
to reverence, kindness* and purity of heart as virtues* and to oppression* 
slander* and anger as vices, but these were intermingled with ritualistic 
conceptions of cleanness and imdeannc'S and with expressions of desire for 
physical satisfactions. When rite Chaldcum prayed, it was not always that 
their gods would make them good* hut more often that they would grant 
long years, abundant offspring* and luxurious Jiving. 

Aside from religion, the Chaldean culture differed from that of the 
Sumerians* Babylonians, and Assyrians chiefly in regard to scientific 
achievements. Without doubt the Chaldeans were the most 
capable scientists in all of Mesopotamian history, although Cfcj/Jfiat 
their accomplishments were limited primarily to astronomy, 

Thc\ worked out the most elaborate system for recording the passage of 
tunc which had yet been devised* with their invention of the sevett-dav 
weelc and their division of the day into twelve double-hours of 120 min- 
Lirra each. They kepi accurate records of their observation of eclipses and 
other celestial occurrences for more than yto years—until long .ifrer the 
downfall of their empire. 'I wo of their most spectacular achievements were 
made by individual astronomers w 3 he* names have come down to us. In 
rhe sisEh century Nahu-Riusannu calculated the cturccr length of the year 
w ithin about twenty-six minutes, md about a hundred years later Kidinnu 
discovered and proved the annual clunge tn the inclination of the earth's 
axis. 

The motivating force behind Chaldean astronomy was religion. The 
chief purpose of mapping the heavens and collecting astronomical data was 
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fUscover rhc ftrture which ther gods hat! prepared far the race of inert. 
Since the planets were gods themselves, that future could best be divined 
in the movements of the heavenly bodies. Astronomy was therefore pri¬ 
marily astrojngy. Sciences other than astronomy continued in a backward 
tfnti , probably because they were nor definitely related to religion. Medi¬ 
cine in particular showed little advance beyond the stage it had reached 
under ihc Assyrians. The same was rent of rhc remaining aspects of Chaldean 
cijlnirc. Art dmgred only in its greater magnificence. Literature, dominated 
hy the antiquarian spirit, revealed a monotonous lack of originality. Tile 
writings; of die Old Babylonians were extensively copied and rc-cdired, but 
they were supplemented by Iitrie rhai was new.' 

( 5 . THE .MESOPOTAMIAN LEO AC V 

Nrmvi nisi \sniM. the relatively inferior quality of the Mesopotamian civi¬ 
lisation, its influence has been scarcely less than tliat of Egypt. From one or 
another of rite four .Mesopotamian nations we get a consider¬ 
able number of our most common culture elements: the 
seven-day week; the fact that the dials on our watches and 
clocks contain numerals up to twelve, corresponding tu the 
Chaldean division of the dav into twelve double-hours; the 
belief in horoscopes: the suptrsttciun of planting crop ,u_- 
cording tt. rhe phases of the moon; the twelve signs of the zodiac; the 
circle of 360 degrees; and the arithmetical process of multiplication, 

T he influence everted upon various nations of antiquity was even mure 
significant. "Hie Persians were profoundly affected by Chaldean culture. 

< jj ttpuwtbf Hitiites, who (tided the Kassitcs in overthrowing the 

fejuro. Babylonians about 1750 ii.c., adopted the clay tablets, the 

Ffwnirum, cuneiform writing, rhc Cilgamesh epic, and much of the re- 

JtflthitSm % ion wf * he nfltion thc >' C(i ™\ uered. The Babylonian religion 
also had its effect upon the Phoenicians, as is Evidenced by 
their worship of Astaire (Tshtar) and Tammuz, From rhe Sumerians or Old 
Babylonians the Canaanites derived a large part of their law as well as a 
good many of their religious beliefs. But the principal heir* of Mesotjo- 
rami an culture were the I lebrtwv Possibly as far hack as rik*> n, ( „ some of 
rheir ancestors had lived for a time in the nurrhwestern portion of the valley 
between the two rivers. Numerous Mesopotamian traits were also acquired 
indirectly through contact with the Canaan ires and Phoenicians. It was 
probably in this manner that the Hebrews came into possession of the Crea¬ 
tion ami Flood legends and a system of law w hich had its ultimate origin in 
the Mesopotamian eivili/ririun. An even greater influence was exerted dur¬ 
ing the period of the Captivity, from 586 to $ W ».c. During there years the 
Jew. were brought into direcr association for the first time with a rich and 
powerful nation. In spire of rlieir hatred of their captors they unconsciously 
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adnpted many of their ways. There is evidence, for example* that the Jewish 
penchant for trade was acquired under rhe influence of the mercantile cul¬ 
ture of Babylon. In addition, much of the symbolism, pessimism, fatalism, 
and demonology of rhe Chaldeans passed into the religion of Judah, cor¬ 
rupting it beyond measure, - 

Mesopotamian institution* and beliefs also exerted their influence upon 
the Greeks and the Romans, although for the most part indirectly- The 
Stoic philosophy with its doctrines of determinism and p &r ( 
simism may have reflected that influence in some measure, Gwkxavd 
since its originator, 7 cno. was a Semite, prohahlj a Fhne- fheRwuMt 
niciqn. A better case could possibly be made for the Mesopotamian origin 
of such Roman practices as divination* worship of the planets as gods, and 
rhe use of the arch and the vault. Several of these elements were introduced 
to rhe Romans by the Etruscans, a people of western Asiatic origin. Others 
were brought in by rhe Romans themselves as a result of their military cam* 
pdgm in Asia Minor That there were narin* of the Mesopotamian region 
resident in Rome, in the later centuries of her history at least* ir> evidenced 
by the fact that the Romans used the name "Chaldeans' p us synunymous 
with u &ttiolof*crs?' and sought the aid of such persons on numerous occa¬ 
sions in divining the future. 


"The Hebrew talnuhr io ibis day contains a month tun led in lionof of the pod 
Tirnrmti* 
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JJ II CHALDEANS. as wc have seen, were the tasr of the 
niiTimii with ;i culture essentially Mesopotamian. In 5^9 kjc. the Persians 
cumpicred tlit valley of the tu r o rivets anti soon afterward the whole cm- 
FtnU f.ro' ptre the Chaldean kings. Hue the Persians established w hat 

<#*< rf t tuna was really a new' civilization. While they adopred much from 

the Chaldeans, they made no effort to preserve the old culture 
intact, and they introduced a great many new dements from other sources. 
I heir religion w as entirely different, w hik their art was compounded of 
dements taken from nearly c m people dies completed, Neither did they 
continue the Chaldean interest in science nor the development of business 
.md industry. Finally, it should be remembered that the empire of the 
Persians included a great many territories which Jud never been subject to 
the Chaldean kings. 


t. THE EMPIRE AJTD ITS HISTORY 

Gimpahahvelv little i> known of the Persians before the sixth century n.c, 
U P f( > that time they appear to have led an obscure and peaceful existence 

rtv PtrsbH ° n tht c “ rcni shnre of the Pcrsian GlfIf ' heir homeland af- 
bAckKTQIfTjd forded only modest advantages. On ihc east it was hemmed in 
In high mountains,and its coast line was destitute of harbors 
The fertile valleys of the interior, however, were capable of providing a 
generous subsistence for a limited population. Save for the develop men t'of 
an elaborate religion, die people had made little cultural progress Fhtv h id 
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HO system of writing, but they did have a spoken language closely related 
to Sanskrit end to the languages of ancient and modem Europe. If is for this 
reason alone that they ire accurately referred to as an Indo-European peo¬ 
ple. At the dawn of their history they were noi an independent nation but 
w cre vassals of the Medcs, a kindred people who ruled over a great empire 
north and east of the Tigris River. 

In J59 B.c. a prince by the name of Cyn.15 became king of a southern 
Persian tribe. About five years later he made himself ruler of all the Persians 
and then developed an ambition for dominion over neighbor¬ 
ing peoples. As Cyrus the Great he has gone down in history l. re 
as one of the most sensational conquerors of all rune. Within 
the short space of twenty years he fountied a vast empire, larger than anv 
that had previously existed. It is impossible to believe that liis successes were 
due entirely to rhe force of hb own personality. To begin with, he was ac¬ 
cepted by the Aledcs as their king soon after he became ruler of the Persia ns. 
Tile reasons forth [5 are not entirely known. According to various Traditions 
he was the grandson or the son-in-law of the Median king. Perhaps a vague 
feeling of national kinship impelled A lodes and Persians to unite under a 
common leader, At any rate, Cyrus’ “conquest" of the Aledcs was achieved 
with so slight opposition that it meant little more than a change of dynasties. 
Cyrus profited also from the dissension within the Chaldean siate, as we 
noted in the preceding chapter, and from the decrepit condition of other 
N'car Eastern empire. Moreover, the geographic conditions of the Persian 
homeland were particularly conducive to imperialism. The limited area 0/ 
fertile land, the kick of other resources, and the rich bordering countries 
inviting conquest were factors which made it virtually inevitable that the 
nation would hurst the confines of its original territory just as soon as the 
pinch of poverty began to be felt. 

I lie first of rile real conquests of Cyrus was the kingdom of Lydia, which 
occupied the western half of Asia Minor and was separated from the lands 
of the Aledcs Only by die Ralys River. Perceiving the ambi- Tbeetm- 
lions of the Persians, Croesus, the famous Lydian king, dc- .j:>.as of 
tcmiincd to wage a preventive war to preserve his own nation f > f “ 3 
from conquest, 1 Ic formed alliances with Egypt .am! Sparta and then con¬ 
sulted the Greek oracle ar Delphi as to the advisability of an immediate at¬ 
tack. According to Herodotus, the oracle replied that if he would cross the 
Ralys and assume the offensive he w ould destroy a great army. He dtd, hut 
that army was liis mvti. Hi; forces were completely overwhelmed, and his 
prosperous little kingdom was annexed as a province of the Persian state. 
Seven years later, m 539 ii.tr,, Cyras rook advantage of discontent and con¬ 
spiracies in rhe Chaldean empire to capture the city of Babylon, His victory 
was an easy one, for he had the assistance of the Jews within the drv and 
of the Chaldean priests, who w ere dissatisfied with the policies of their king. 

I he conquest of the Chaldean capital made possible the rapid extension of 
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control over the whole empire and thereby added rhe Fertile Crescent to 
the domains of Gyms, 

1 lie great conqueror died fn jip a.c., apparently as the result of wounds 
received in a war with liar bar inn tribes. Sew in afterward a succession of 
Tfftiuceti overtook rhe state he had founded. Like so mmiv 

sort of (;w«i or ^ cr Wlpire builders both before and since, he had devoted 
too much energy to conquest and not enough to internal de¬ 
velopment. He was succeeded by his son Camhyscs, who conquered Egypt 
in $aj b,c- During the new king's absence revolt spread throughout'his 
Asiatic possessions. Chaldeans, Elamites, and even the Medcs strove to regain 
their independence. The chief minister of tile realm, slotted by rile priests, 
organized a movement to gain possession of rhe throne for a pretender who 
was one of their puppets. Upon learning of conditions at home, Cambvscs 
set out from Egypt with bis most dependable troops, but he was murdered 
on the way- The most serious of The revolts was finally crushed by Darius, 
a pow erful noble, si ho kilted rhe pretender and seized the throne for him- 
seif. 


Darius 1 , or the Great, as lie is somewhat inaccurately called, ruled over 
the empire from 511 to 48ft n.c- The early years of his reign were occupied 
fljrrii tie ” 1 sl W resi ‘ n F c ^ e revolts rtf sub ject peoples and in improving 

firvj t ' the administrative organization of the state. In both of these 

tasks he achieved considerable success, but his ambitions for 
power carried him a little too far. tinder the pretext of cheeking the in¬ 
cursions of the Scythians, be erased the Hellespont, conquered .1 larije parr 
of the Thracian coast, and thereby aroused the hostility of The Athenians. 
In addition, lie increased the oppression of the Ionian Greeks on the shore 
■if Vita Minor, who had fallen under Pen rati domination with the conquest 
-if Lydia. |J C interfered with their trade, collected heavier tribute from 
them, and forced them to serve in his armies. 'The immediate result was a 
revolt of the Ionian cities with die assistance of Athens. And when Darius 
at temp fed to punish the Athenians for their part in the rebellion, he found 
fiimself involved in a war with nearly all the states of Greece. 

The decisive defeat of the Persians in this war proved to lie the Turning 
point in their history. The offensive power of the empire was now deli- 
The Ml«f aitttv shattered, and since the interests of the people had been 
,h< !'*"'■*» centered upon military glory, the one unifying influence was 
broken. The nation sank slowly into stagnation and decay. 

I lie List century and a half of irs existence was marked by frequent assa's- 
smations, revolts of provincial governors, and barbarian invasions, until 
finally in jjo tee. its Independence was annihilated hv the armies of U«- 
antter rhe Great. 

Much has been written about the liberality and efficiency of the Persian 
government, but ir seems doubtful that it was greatly superior to the gov- 
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emments nf some earlier empires. While ii is true chat neither Cyrtis nor 
anv of his successors iitiiraiCkl the Terrorism of the Assyrians, dl 

m ■ 4 fTSIijn 

the policies of rhe Persian despots were not free from opprts- ttcjmunt oi 
sion, Otherwise it would he rather difficult to account for mmmJ 
the frequency of insurrections against them. Al ter all. they 
did levy tribute upon conquered nations—to the extent of 700 talc pus of 
silver annually from Egypt and 1000 talents from Chaldea 1 —to say nothing 
of forcing their citizens to serve in the army and excluding them from 
offices of u^vemmenr Disadvantages like these were scarcely coLmterbab 
anted hy the privilege of retaining total customs, laws, aaid religions, which 
rhe Persians accorded tu the peoples they subjugated. 

In theory the Persian king wju an absolute monarch ruling by the grace 
of the god of light. Xu constitution or principles of justice Limited his sov¬ 
ereign authority* In practice, however, he was required to 
defer to the chief nobles of the realm and to pay some Pegnn I 
10 indent customs, io the traditional laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Eor purposes of local governmem che empire was divided into 
twenty-one provinces* each under a satrap or civil governor. Although 
supreme in ail matters of civil jurisdiction, the satrap had: no military au¬ 
thority, Miltrary powers were entrusted to the commander of the garrisrms 
throughout the province. As an additional safeguard, 2 secretary for each 
province was appointed ro examine the mail of the satrap and tu report any 
evidences of disloyally. And, final!v p to make assurance doubly sure, the 
kinq sent out special inspectors once a year with a powerful guard to visit 
each province and investigate the conduct of the government. These of¬ 
ficials, known as the “Eves anti Ears of the King, 11 were generally members 
of the roval family or or hers whom the monarch could especially trust* 
Elaborate and costly though this system was* it worked so ineffectively 
that rebellions of the satraps were among the principal causes of Persia's 
downfall. 

Nearly sill the activities of the imperial government were Jireeled to the 
ends tjf military efficiency and political security. Darius l T in particular, 
made efforts io t rain the young men of Persian hirrJi in habits which would 
fit them for the soldierly lift- He sought to instil I in the upper dulses the 
virtues of austerity* loyalty* and honor and to keep them from succumbing 
to luxury and vice. In rhe end all his efforts were in vain, for ihr Persians no 
mure than the Assyrians could withstand the temptations of sudden power 
and wealth. Another of the conspicuous activities of the government was 
the construction of a marvelous system of roads, the best ever bmh before 
the time of the Romans. .Most famous was the Royal Road* some 1 cchi miles 
in length, which connected Susa near the Persian Gulf with Sardis in .Asia 

1 A taJcnr b believed ro Suvc b«n worth qIjuue S-tooc* io icma? nf modcni currency, 
hut in nsirienr cqia iialeni isi purchasing power ^Wd be icv«nI litnea rime amount,' 
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Minor. So well kept was titis highway that the Ilium's messengers, traveling 
day ami night, could cover its entire length in less rhan a week,'Nearly every 
province was linked with one or another of the four Persian capitals; Susa, 
Perscpnlis. Babylon, and Eebatana. Although naturally contributing to the 
advantage of trade, the highways were all built primarily for the purpose of 
facilitating control over the outlying sections of tlic empire, 

a. PERSIAN CULTURE 

Tfte culture of the Persians, in the narrower sense of intellect™] and artistic 
achievements, was largely derived from that of previous civilizations. Much 
Tbf eclectic ^ came from iilisiijxiuinh, but a great deal of it from 
uiitureof Egypt, and some from Lydia and northern Palestine. Their 

system of writing was originally the Babylonian cuneiform, 
but in time they devised an alphabet of ihiny-nint letters, based upon the 
slph.iljti of die Ammeans who traded w ithin rheir borders. In science they 
accomplished nothing, except to adopt with some slight modifications the 
solar calendar of the Egyptians and to encourage exploration as an aid to 
commerce. They deserve credit also for diffusing a knowledge of the 
Lydian coinage throughout many parts of western Asia. 

Ir was the architecture oi the Persians, however, which gave the most 
positive expression of the eclectic character of their culture. Hiey copied 
Th* tttettis l * ie J^iiscd platform and the terraced building style which had 
tkjTKter of been $o cotrniion in Bal>yIonia and Ass vria, They imitated also 

tile Winged bulls, the brilliantly colored glared bricks, and 
oilier decorative motifs of Mesopotamian architecture. But at least two ol 
the leading features of Mesopotamian construction were nor used bv the 
Persians at ail—the arch and the vault. In place of than they adopted the 
column and the colonnade from Egypt. Much matters as interior arranoc- 
nicut and the use of palm and iorus designs at the base of columns a hit point 
very distinctly toward Egyptian influence, On the other hand, the fluting 
of the columns and rite volutes or scrolls beneath the capitals were nor 
Egyptian at all bur Creek, adopted nut irnm the mainland of Greece itself 
bur from the Ionian cities of Asia Minor. If there w as anything unique 
ahouc Persian architecture, it was the fact that ir was purely secular. The 
grear Persian structures were not temples but palaces. The most famous 
were the magnificent residences of Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis. The 
latrer, built in imitation .if the temple at Kanwk, had an enormous central 
nudtenco-liall containing a hundred columns and surrounded by innumer¬ 
able moms which served as offices and as qwncis for the eutmehs and 
members ot the royal harem, 

b the ?oroam rian hulk,ion 

Bv ear (he most enduring influence left bv tiie ancient Peraetu wus that 
of their religion. hi most fields of culture they trade bur a xliglu impression 
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upon the peoples around them, and even that did hoe last tmiw ccntii- 
Tl'etfti- Lies. ^ yL -^ u ' dS inevitably the case by reason of rhe fact rhai 
KimtQfilir they were a semi-kirluriiin folk ivl«n they apjjcared on the 
} MW# stage of history, As regards religion! however, a far different 

story muse Ik 4 cold There system of faith was of undent origin. h was al¬ 
ready highly developed when ihtv begun their conquests. And so strong 
tras its appeal, and so ripe were the conditions for its acceptance* that ir 
spread through most of western Asia, Its doctrines turned other religions 
inside out, displacing beliefs \\ hich had been held for ages. The world imi- 
ioofc of nations to this day has been both uplifted and perverted bv it* 

A [though die roots of this religion can be traced as far back as the fif¬ 
teenth century n.c„ its real founder was Zoroaster, 1 who appears to have 
Tin- Uved about one hundred years before the Persians established 

bjRt>( Zara- their empire. From him the religion derives its name i>f 7oro- 
turunlnn sstrianism, He seam io have conceived ir to Ite his mission to 
purify the traditional beliefs of hhpeople—to eradicate polytheism, animal 
sacrifice. and magic and to establish their worship on a more spiritual and 
crhital plane. That the movement he led was the natural accompaniment 
of the Lnmriiion to a more civilized agricultural existence is revealed in his 
teaching of reverence for die cow and in his prescription of cultivation of 
rhe soil as a sacred duty. In spite of his reforming efforts many of the old 
stipersrinons survived (as they usually duj, and were gradually fused wirli 
the pew idea'll 

In many respects Zoroastrianism Imd a character unique among the reli¬ 
gions of die world up to dm time. First of all, tr wasdualistic—nor monistic 
Cbjr^tsriu hke die Sumerian md Ha by Ionian religions* in which the same 
m t of Zwer- gnds were capable of both good and evil- nr>r did it make any 
ixtwxwn; pretensions to monotheism a* did the btc Egyptian and Hc- 
fi> Jj^p™ brew Ieliginns. Two great deities ruled over the universe; 
one, Ahura-AlazdV supremely good and incapable of any wickedness 
embodied the principles of light, truth, and righteousness; the other. Ahri- 
man. treacherous and malignant, presided over the forces of darkness and 
evil. The two were engaged in □ desperate struggle for supremacy. Al¬ 
though they were about evenly matched in strength, the gud of light would 
eventually triumph, and rhe world would be saved from the pnvers of 
darkness. 

In die Jocund place. Znrnastrianuim was an cschirotogital religion. “Es» 
chaldfogy" is tlw doctrine nf lasr or final things. Ir includes such ideas as 
the coming of a messiidi, the resurrect! »n of the dead, a lasr 
judgment, and The rranslaris,n rif the redeemed into a paradise 
eternal According to the Zormsimn belief rhe world would 
endure for twelve thousand years. At rhe end of nine thousand yens the 

J /.nmstet d the wrnrnr Greek form nf rhe Peraart fu,ne Zgmhuiin. 

* The name mu fm|uc!ii.ly alibretuisti to \t ^ T ita 
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second coming of Zoroaster would occur as a sign and a promise of the 
ultimate redemption of the good. This would lie followed iti due course by 
the miraculous liirrh nf Saoshyand the mesriah, whose work would be 
the perfection of the good as 3 preparation for the end of the world. Finally 
the last great day would arrive when Alnira-Mattta would overpower Alu> 
man and cast him down into the abyss. The dead would then he raised from 
their graves to be judged according to thdr deserts. The righteous would 
enter into iimucdwc bliss, while the wicked would be sentenced to the 
flames of hdl. Ultimately, though, aU would be saved; for the Persian hdh 
unlike The Christian* did not l ist forever. 

From what ha.% been said already, the inference will readily he drawn 
that tile Z^rcjiiitriim religion was definitely an ethical one. Although it 
contained suggestions of predestination, of clu: election of 
some from all eternity to be saved* in the main it rested upon 
the assumption that mot possessed free will, that they were 
free ro sin or not to sin* and char they would be rewarded or punished 
in the after-life in accordance with their conduct on earth- T he virtues 
cununctided bv die religion included an imposing list. Some were obviously 
of economic or political origin: diligence, the keeping of contracts, obedi¬ 
ence to rulers, rhe bcgctxitig of numerous offspring, and tilling the soil r He 
who sows com satts holmc«*"V Others had a broader significance: Ahtira- 
Vb/ik comnsandcd that men should be truthful, that they should love And 
help one another to the fet nf their power, rfrat they should befriend the 
poor and practice hospitality. T he essence of these broader virtues was per¬ 
haps expressed in another of the god s decrees: "Whosoever shall give meat 
to one of the faithful , . - he shall go to Paradise " 

The forms of conduct forbidden were sufficiently numerous and varied 
to cover the whole list of the Seven Cardinal Sins of medieval Christianity 
and a meat ntanv more- Pride, gluttony* sloth* covetousness, wrathful ness, 
hist, adiilttrVf abort km, slander, and waste were among rhe more rypical. 
Thc taking of interest on Joans to others of the same faith was described as 
the 'Vonst of sins/ 1 and the accumulation of riches was strongly disco Lin- 
tenanted, T he restraints which men were m practice included also a kind 
of negative Gulden Rule: "That nature alone is g*md which shall not do 
unm another whatever is not good for its own self." It is pertinent to ;idd 
that the original Zoroastrianism condemned the ascetic way of life. Self- 
indicted suffering, fasting, and even excessive grief were prohibited on the 
ground that they injured both mind and hody and rendered human Icings 
unfit for the duties of agriculture and the begetting of children* I emper- 
ancc rather than cumplcre Abstinence tvas the traditional Pcisjan jlIuaL' 

Zoroastrianism is especial! v sig niff cant because if was a revealed religion 
—apparently rhe first of its rvpc in the history of die W estern World. Its 

1 Tlac ijuocstw^fti in ihc Iasi m y parjgujjlu. ire Liken fniiii J. O. tfemlct, Tisr So^iM 
Tb&ugbt of the Ancient CnAht*ttv 7 u r pp. 149-5 & 
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followers wcit believed to be the exdurivc possessore of truth; not be- 
j cause they were wfcer than other men, but because they 

unfed shared the secrets of ihcgod. Asrnemborsof his substance they 

rtfi&G* automatical! v partook of his wisdom; nor in its entirety* of 
course* but certain portions of it. The truth which they possessed was there¬ 
fore occult. It could not be deduced bv logic or discovered by invesriga* 
rion, Part of it was in the form of sacred writings—the Avests f believed to 
have been sent down from heaven—but much of it consisted of an ora! 
revelation received by Zoroaster from Mazria and transmuted to his dis¬ 
ciples. Contrary to the general opinion, revealed religions have not been 
$o common in the Western world, The Egyptians hud no bibb or any other 
Word of God, and neither did the Mesopotamian nations. Likewise, the 
religions of Greece and Rome rested upon no Truth vouchsafed by the 
gmls. Zoroasirnni^m, Judaism* Christianity, ^ind Islam are the only faiths 
which have hud divine revelation as one of their essential dements. With¬ 
out doubt this lias been a factor augmenting elicit strength, bur it has ac¬ 
counted in some measure also for their dogmatism and intolerance. 


4, Tim MYSTICAL A Mi i HI I Kti WORLDLY E IKK ITAGE FROM HFHMA 
The religion of the Persians as taught by Zoroaster did not long Luniuiue 
in its original stare, tr wits corrupted. drat of oh* by the pcmsicnee of primi¬ 
tive superetitinus, of magic .ind priestcraft, The further the 
religion spread, the more of these relics of barbarism were 
engrafted upon it. As the years passed, additional modifica¬ 
tion readied from the influence uf alien faiths, particularly 
that of the Chaldeans. The outcome in Lite end was the 
growth of a powerful synthesis in which the primitive priestlincss* mes- 
sianism, and dualism of tEw Persians were combined with ihc pessimism ntid 
fatalism of rhe Xeo-Babylonians. 

Out of this synthesis gradually emerged a profusion of oiitrs. alike in 
their baric dogmas hut according them dilTerent emphasis- The oldest of 
Miibrtimi cfltsc cults Mithnism, deriving its name from Mithras* 
the chief lieutenant of Mazda in the struggle against the 
powers of evil Ac first nnly a minor deity in the religion uf Zoroastrianism, 
Mirhm finally won recognition in the hearts of many of llie Persians m 
rhe got! most deserving of worship. The reason for thb change was prob¬ 
ably iht emotional appeal made bv the incidents of his career. Me was 
believed to have liecn hnm of a rock in the presence of a small group of 
shepherds w ho brought him gifts m token of their reverence for his L'reat 
mission on carrh, Me then proceeded to subdue all the living creatures 
around him* earning many of them and rendering them useful to man. llie 
better to accomplish his purpose, lie entered into i compact w ith the sun, 
obtaining warmth and light that agriculture might flourish. But the most 
intportiuii of Itis exploits was the capture of the divine bulk Setting the 
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animal by the boms. he struggled desperately until lie had forced him into 
a cave, where in obedience to a command from the sun he slew him. From 
the bbod and ilesh of the bull came all manner of herbs, grain, and other 
plants valuable to man. No sooner had these things been accomplished 
than A hr i man produced a drought on the earth: but Mithras thrust his spear 
into a rods and the w aren, gushed forth. Next the god of evil sent 3 flood, 
but Mithras caused an .irk to !>c built to permit the escape of one man with 
his flocks. Finally, his work accomplished. Mithras are a sacramental mral 
with the sun and ascended into heaven. In due time he would return and 
bestow immortality upon all of the faithful. 

The ritual of Mithraism was both elaborate and significant. It included 
a complicated iniri-itimi ceremony of seven stages or degrees, the last of 
which etnicnrcd a mystic fellowship with the god. Prolonged rbf r[md 
self-denial .md laceration of the flesh were necessary accom- alter?- 
paniments of the initiation process, Admission to full mem- 
bmhiji in rhe cult entitled one to participate in the sacra¬ 
ments, the most important of which were baptism and a sacred meal of 
bread, water, and possibly wine. Still other observances included lustration 
(ceremonial cleansing with holy water), the burning of incense, chanting 
sacred music, and the keeping of sacred days- Of the List, Sunday and the 
twenty-fifth of December were the specific examples. In imitation of the 
Chaldean astral religion each day of the week w as dedicated tu a celestial 
body. Since the sun as the giver of light and the faithful ally of Mithras 
was'the most ini porno t of these bodies, his day was naturally the most 
sacred. The twenty-fifth of December also possessed its solar significance: 
as the approximate date «>f die winter solstice it marked the return of the 
aim from his long journey south of the Equator. It u is in a sense the ■birth¬ 
day” of the sun, since it connoted the revival of his life-giving powers for 
the benefit of nun. 

Exactly w hen the worship of Mithras became a definite cult is unknown, 
hut it was certainly no later than the fourth century K-C Its characteristic* 
became firmly established during the period of social ferment Jbe jpTeJii 
which followed rhe collapse of Alexander's empire, and Its j W j mjfli/- 
spread at that time was exceedingly rapid. In the last century «« j 
h.i;, it was introduced int>j Rome, although it was ol little im¬ 
portance in Italy irxcll until after loo aji. lr drew its converts especially 
from the lower classes, from the tanks of soldiers, foreigners, and slaves. 
Ultimately it rose to rite status of one of the must popular religions of tiic 
Empire, t he chief competitor of Christianity -ind of the old Roman pagan¬ 
ism itself. After ::.i, however, its strength rapidly waned. How much in¬ 
fluence this astonishing cult exened is impossible to say. Its superficial re¬ 
semblance KJ Christianity is certainly not hard to perceive, but this does 
not mean, of course, that the two were identical, or that one was an off¬ 
shoot oi the other. Nevertheless, it is probably true tli.it Christianity as 
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the ymtnger of the nvo rivals borrowed a good many of ir$ externals from 
M LiitrnistTi, ,st the same rime preserving its essentia] philosophy virtually 
untouched. 

One of tHc principal successors of Mhhrabm in transmitting the legacy 
from Persia was Manic he ism. founded by \lani, a high-born priest of 

Edkrnma, about zto a.o. Like Zoroaster he conceived it to 
Mtiucbdim . ■ . . ... ,. + * * 

be his mission 10 reform me prevailing religion, but he re¬ 
ceived scant sympathy in his own country and had to be content with mis- 
sionary ventures in India anti western China. About 176 a.il he whs con¬ 
demned and crucified by Ids Persian opponents. Following his death Ids 
teachings wert carried by !m disciples into practically even- country of 
western Ada and hnall v into ItaJv about ||u ajlk, Large numbers of western 
Manit hearts* die great Augustine among them, eventually became Chris¬ 
tians, 

Of all the Zomastmn teachings, the one which made the deepest impres¬ 
sion upon the mind of Mani was dualism. It was therefore natural that it 
yr- r JT .rf should have become the centra! doctrine of the new fairh 
dtLliim But Mam gave to this doctrine a broader interpretation than 

tht Mzm- it had ever received in the earlier religion. He conceived not 

merely of two deities engaged in a relentless struggle for su¬ 
premacy, but of a whole universe divided into two kingdom^ each the 
antithesis of the other. The first was rite kingdom of spirit ruled over by 
a (Sod eternally good. The second was the kingdom of matter under the 
dominion of Satan. Only "spiritual" substances like fire, light, and the 
snub of men were created by God. Darkness, sin, desire, and nil tilings 
Iwjdily and material owed rhesr origin to Satan. Human nature itself was 
evil, for the first parents of the race had received their physical bodies from 
the prince of darkness 

The moral implications of this rigorous dualism were readily apparent 
Since everything connected w ith sensation or desire was the work of Satan, 
man should strive to free himself as completely as possible from enslavement 
to his physical nature. He should refrain from ail forms of sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, the earing of meat, the drinking of wine, die gratification of sexual 
desire Even marriage was prohibited, for this would result in the begetting 
of in ore physical hudi^ m people the kingdom of Saf an. In addition, man 
should subdue the fiesh by prolonged fasting and the indicium of pin. 
Recognizing that this program of austerities would tie too difficult for ordi¬ 
nary' mortals, Maui divided the race of mankind into the “perf«t w and the 
"secular/ 1 Only the former w ould be obliged to adhere to the full program 
as the ideal of what all should hop to attain. The latter were merely re¬ 
quired to eschew idolatry, avarice, fornication, falsehood, and the eating 
of mear. To aid rhe children of men in their struggle against the pow ers of 
darkness. God had sent prophets and redeemers from rime to time to com¬ 
fort ami inspire them. Noah* Abraham, Zoroaster* Jesus, and Paul w ere all 
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numbered among these divine emissaries; bur the last and greatest of them 
w as Mani. 

The influence of Manichekm is very difficult to estimate, hut it was un¬ 
doubtedly considerable, People of all clasps in the Roman Empire* includ¬ 
ing some members of the Christian clergy* embraced its doc- Tbt ^pu- 
trincs- In its Christianized form it became one of rhe principal wr of 
sects of the early church, and ir csened some influence upon 
rhe development of the Albigcnsian heresy as late as the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, it inspired extravagant Clirisrian speculations upon rhe 
dualism between God and the devil and between spirit and matter. Not only 
did it contribute to the asceticism of Christianity. but it strengthened also 
the doctrines of original stn and the total depravity of tram as taught by 
some theologians. Finally, it was a sovereign source of the famous dichot¬ 
omy of ethical standards ^ct up by $t T Augu$rjne and other Church Fathers- 
i i) a standard of perfection for rhe few (the monks and nuns), who would 
withdraw from the World and lead saintly lives as an example for the rest; 
and (i) a socially possible standard for the ordinary Christians* 

The third mosr important cult which developed as an dement in the 
Persian heritage was Gnosticism (from the Greek fpw$is t meaning knowl¬ 
edge). Ttie name of its founder is unknown, and likewise the _ 

, & _ _ . ■. | . „ * hnnittcum 

date of its origin, but it was certainly to existence as early as 

the first century A-d. It reached the height of its popularity in the latter 
half of die second century. Alihough it gained some followers in Italy, its 
influence was confined primarily to the Near East. 

The feature which most sharply distinguished tills cult from the others 
was mysticism. The Gnostics denied rhar the truths of religion could be 
discovered by reason or could even be made intelligible. They Thtmyrtt* 
regarded themselves as the exclusive possessors of a secret dmn of tbt 
spiritual knowledge revealed to them directly by God. This 
knowledge was alone important as a guide to faith and conduct. In tike 
manner* their religions observances uc-rc highly esoteric* that is, fraughi 
with hidden meaning known only to rhe Initiated Sacraments In great 
profusion* innumerable baptisms, mystic rites, and the use uf holy formulas 
and sacred numbers made up the leading examples. 

The combined influence of these several Persian religions was enormous. 
Must of them were bunched at a rime w hen political and social conditions 
were particularly conducive to I heir spread. The breakup of 
Alexander’s empire about jon u.c, inaugurated a peculiar 
period in the history uf the ancient world. Imcrnarional bar¬ 
riers were broken down; there was an extensive migration 
and internetting of peoples; and the collapse of die old so¬ 
cial order gave rise to profound disillusionment and a vague 
yearning for individual salvation* Men's attentions were cen¬ 
tered as never before since the downfall of Egypt Upon compensations in 
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n life to come. Under such dfcimisr^ncca rtllgioni of the kind described 
were bound to flourish like slit: grew bay tree, OilitfrwortdJy. mysrirah and 
messianic, they offered the very escape t hat men were seeking from a world 
of anxiety aod confusion. 

Although nor exclusively religious, rhe heritage left by the Fenians ctm- 
taided very few elements of n secular nature. Their form of government 
was adopted by the later Roman monarchs* nor in its purely 
political aspect, but in its character of a divine-right des- 
potisTTL When such emperors as Diocletian and Constantine 1 
invoked divine authority as a basis for their absolutism and 
required their subjects to prostrate themselves in their presence, they were 
really submerging die state in tlie religion as the Persians had done from the 
timv of Da rim. Traces of Fenian influence upon certain Hdkuisde philos¬ 
ophies .ire a ho discernible; but here again it was essendally religious, for 
it was confined almost entirely to the mystical Theories of the Ntro- 
PbrouLSts and rheir philosophical allies. 
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Whether it was from lack of interest in these things or whether it was be¬ 
cause of too deep an absorption at religious affairs b not clear, in the second 
place, they seem to have been almost entirely devoid of artistic skill. 1 heir 
only examples of the glyptic arts were engraved seals similar to those made 
by the Sumerians and Humes add used for the purpose of affixing signa¬ 
tures. Tlicy had no arddttcrure, sculpture, or painting worthy of men- 
tiiin. Tile famous temple at Jerusalem was nut a Hebrew building at all 
but d product of Phoenician skill, for Stilumun imported artisans fresin 
Tyre to finish the more complicated ra$ks. 

It was rather in law, literature, and philosophy that the Hebrew genius 
was mosE pcrfecclv expressed. Although nil of these subjects were closely 
allied with religion, they did have their secular aspects. The 

c ™ finest example of Jewish Jaw was the Deutcronomic GhJc, 
which forms the core of the Book of Deuteronomy, Despite irs claims to 
anriem origin, k was probably an outgrowth of the prophetic revolution. 
It was based in parr upon an older Code of the Covenant, which was derived 
in considerable measure from the laws of rhe Gmaanites and the Old Baby- 
Ionia ns. 14 In general. Us provisions were more cnlighiencd than those of 
I bmmunibi 5 code. One of them enjoined liberality to the poor and the 
stranger* Another commanded (hat the Hebrew stave who had served six 
years should he freed- and insisted That he must not l*c sent away empty. 
A third provided that judges and other officers should tie chosen by the 
people and forbade them to accept gifts oi to show partiality in any form. 
A fourth condemned witchcraft* divination, and necromancy A fifth de¬ 
nounced the punish men i of children fox the guilt of their fathers and af¬ 
firmed the principle uf individual responsibility for sire A sixth prohibited 
the faking of interest on anv kind of loan made by one Jew to another. A 
seventh required tli.it .tr the end of every seven year* there should be -i 
¥i te of debts. fc T verv creditor that Itndcrh aught unto hi* neighbour 
shall release ity he shall nut exact it of his neighbour* or of hi* brother . - , 
save when there shall lie no poor among you. 1 ' 11 

As one would expect from the circumstances out of which it grew, a 
cardinal purpose of the DcuEeronomic Code was to infuse into Jcwb.li >o- 
cietv a more democratic and equalharian character. Its authors were not 
interested in obsrracr principles. I'nr example, thev did not condemn slavery 
as wrong in itself; they sought merely to prevent the permanent enslave¬ 
ment of Jews. Nevertheless, it b undeniably true that this code did pro¬ 
vide for more political and social democracy than ihn laws of any other 
Orknial nation w ith the exception of the Egyptian Even the king himself 
was forbidden to accumulate great wealth or to indulge in ostentatious 
luxury. No military' despotism of the Assy rian or Babylonian type was to 
he tolerated. The king wa* noi above the law but very definitely iubjcci 

^CF. Ktnt* Tbe yj Irrul'i (Lro^riTTi, p, 14. 
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to it; he was required to have constantly with him a copy of the code and 
to “read thereto all the days of his life. - , that Iris heart he not lifted up 
tilmve his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the commandment.” '* 
Moreover, his power and that of his officers was strictly limited. The ad¬ 
ministration of justice was left almost entirely in the hands of the people. 
In caavs of disputed guilt the elders of the city would decide, but the pun¬ 
ishment provided ill the code w ould lie inflicted by ihr family of the vic¬ 
tim or l)V the community at large. I he conscription of l.sbnr for foreign 
service w as also prohibited, and exemption from military duty was required 
to lx granted to the man who had built a new' house, planted a new vine¬ 
yard. or married a new wife; and even to the man who was “fearful and 
faint-hearted . . . lest his brethren's heart faint as weII as his heart/* ” 

The liter am re of the Hebrews was by far the best that die ancient Orient 
ever produced. Nearly all of it itnw extant is preserved in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and in the hoots of the so-called Apocrypha. Except fur 
a few fragments like the Song of Deborah in Judges j it is frfriitrrY 
not rciilv so ancient as is commonly supposed. Scholars now 
recognize that the Old Testament was built up mainly through a series of 
collections and revisions (redactions) in which the old and new fragments 
were merged and generally assigned to an ancient author, Moses, for ex¬ 
ample, But die oldest of these redact!urn was not prepared any earlier than 
«jo a.c. The majority of the books of the Old Testament were of even 
more recent origin, with the exception, of course, of certain of the chron¬ 
icles. As <mc would logically expect, the philosophical books were of late 
authorship. Although the bull; of the Psalms were ascribed to King David, 
,1 good many of them actually refer to events of the Captivity. It seems cer¬ 
tain that the collection as a whole was the work of several centuries. .Most 
recent of all w ere the bodies of Ecclesiastes, Esther, nnd Daniel, composed 
no earlier than the third century'. Likewise, the Apocrypha, or books of 
doubtful religions authority, did not see the light of day until Hebrew 
civilization w as almost extinct, Sonic, like Maccabees I and II, relate events 
of the second century n.c. Others including the Wisdom nf Salomon and 
the fliml; of Enoch were written under the influence of Greco-Oriental 
philosophy. 

Nor all "of the writing* of the Hebrews had high literary merit, A con¬ 
siderable number were dull, repetition* chronicles. Nevertheless, most of 
them, whether in the form of battle song, prophecy, love lyric, ur drama, 
were rich in rhythm, concrete images, and emotional vigor, Few passage* 
in any language can surpass the scumful indictment of social abuses voiced 
by the prophet Amosr 

15 Deureremomy i7'iS-:a. 

h Ptuiaunutnv " Ii i> mccE.taifv to mncinheiv Iicwr^cr, iHji diere was a 
STroriE Utnpiatf cicmcnl |x1 thi* code. We j/arinctt be lhar aJ] its pmviiiiufu wen 
ictiulJy accepted by the goVemniciV- 
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[f ALL the peoples of the ancient Orient, none with 
the possible exception of the Egyptians has been of greater importance to 
the modern world than the Hebrews. It was they, of course, who provided 
us with much of the background of the Christian religion its rrnpoT- 
Commandmctits, its stories of the Creation and the Mood, its tanctof tbt 
concept of God as lawgiver and judge, and more than two- 
thirds of its Bible. Hebrew conceptions of morality and plit- 
icul theory have ibn profoundly influenced, modern nations, especially 
those in which the Calvinist faith has been strong. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to remember that the Hebrews themselves did not develop their 
culture in a vacuum. No more than any other people Were they able to 
escape the influence of nations around them. Hebrew religion, as a con- 
sequence* contained numerous elements which were quire dearly derived 
from Egyptian and Mesopotamian sources. Despite all the efforts of 
prophets to purge the Hebraic faith of foreign corruptions, many of them 
still remained, and others w ere added later. As we shall soon discover. 
Hebrew law was based very’ largely upon Old Babylonian origins, though 

of course with modifications. Hebrew philosophy was partly Egyptian and 
partly Greek; while long before the Honk nf job was ever written, there 
was an Old Babylonian drama of simitar character No tine can deny, of 
course, that the Hebrew's were capable of original achievement; at the same 
time, wc cannot overlook the fact that they were influenced greatly by the 
older civilizations around them. 

I. HEBREW ORIGINS AND RELATIONS WITH OTHER PEOPLES 

Tnv origin of rhe Hebrew people is still a puzzling problem. Certainly they 
were not a separate nttt, nor did they have any physical characteristics 
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sufficient to distinguish thera clearly from ocher nations around chciik The 
F?v 'ihwc origin ui their name is in doubt. According to one account, 
it teas derived from Kliabiru or Habiru, a name invented by 
their enemies and meaning the equivalent of ^alicn/ 1 "out- 
cast/ 1 or “nomad" 1 * According to other authorities, it is 
related us the u ord "Ever" 3 or "liber/ 1 referring to rho$c who came from the 
Other side of the Eiiphrates. Whatever its origin, it seems to have been 
applied originally to various immigrant peoples, ami was restricted kter 
to the Israelites. 

■Most scholars agree Thai the original home of the Hebrew's was the 
Arabian Desem The first definite appearance of the founders of the nation 
of Israel, however, was in northwestern Mesopotamia. Ajj- 
parenrly as early as tBoo bx:. o group of Hebrews under j lie 
leadership of Abraham had serried there, Later Abraham** 
grandson Jacob led a migration westward and l>cgan the occupation of 
Palestine. It was from Jacob, subsequently called brad, that the Isnielkes de¬ 
rived their name. Sometime after 1700 u.c certain tribes of the Israelites, to¬ 
gether w ith other Hebrew's, went down into Egypt to escape the eonse^ 
quences of famine. They appear to have settled in the vicinity of flic Delia 
and to tiave been enslaved by the E'hn rank's government. Around 1300- 
t:fo b.c. their descendants found a new leader in the indomitable Moses, 
who freed them from bondage, led them to the Sinai Peninsula, and per¬ 
suaded them to Income worshipers of Yahtveh* Hitherto Yahwch had been 
riw ddtv of Hebrew shepherd folk in the general locality of Sinai. Making 
use of j \ ahwisx cull as a nucleus, Moses welded the various tribes of In* fol- 
low ert into j uonfedcratiom sometimes called the Yahwch Amphiccyonv. li 
was this confederation which pbyed the dominant rule in the conquest of 
Palestine, or the Land of Canaan. 

With its scanty rainfall and rugged topography, Palestine as a haven for 
the Children of Israel left much to l>e desired. For the most part 11 was a 
barren and inhospitable place. But compared with the arid 
wastes of Arabia ir was a veritable paradise, and it is not 
stirprispng rhar the leaders should have pictured k as a “land 
flowing with milk and honeys Most of it was already occupied by the 
CanaanitfLs another people of Semitic speech who had lived [here fur cen¬ 
tum.-*. Through contact with the Babylonians, Hitfiicvand Egyptians thev 
had built up a culture which was no lunger primitive. They practiced tgji- 
culture and carried on trade- They knew the of iron and the art of 
writing, and they had adapted the laws of Hammurabi’s code to the needs 
of their simpler existence, Their religion, which was algo derived in large 
parr from Babylonia, was cruel and sensual, including human sacrifice and 
temple prostitution. 

The Hebrew cooqnesr of the Umd of Canaan was a siow and difficult 

1 A- r. EL Ob^ad, History of Piltum* t tnj Sy riz, p *-96 
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process. Seldom did the tribes unite in a combined attack, and even when 
they did, the enemy cities were well enough fortified to resist t0 

capture* After several generations of sporadic fighting the rmt^u<riht 
Hebrew had succeeded in taking only the limestone hills I 'tombed 
and a few of the less fertile valleys. In rhe intervals between t 
wars they mingled freely v. iili ihc Omaanites and adopted no small amount 
of rlicir culture. Before they had a chance to complete the cuimjucst, they 
found rhemsdves confrimted by a new and mure formidable enemy, the 
Philistines, who had come info Palestine from \sin Minor and from the 


islands of rhe Aegean Sea, Srronget ihm either the Hebrew or Gan unites, 
the new invaders rapidly overran rhe country and forced the Hebrews to 
surrender much of the territory they had already gained, lc is from the 
Philistines that Palestine derives its name. 


1. THE RECORD 03 F0UTIC4L HOPES AND fltUSTRAT t OXS 

Tur crisis produced by die Philistine conquests served not to discourage 
the Hebrews but to unite them and to intensify ihcir ardor for battle. More- 
ov er, it led d irectly to the fou nd ing of rhe H t b re w monarchy ^ 
about ioi j s-a Up to rhb rime die nation had been ruled by mgofilt* 
"judges,” who possessed little more than rhe authority of iirfrrw 
religious leaders. But now with a greater need for organiza- ^ 

don and discipline, the people demanded a king ro rule rhem and to go out 
before diem and fight their turtles. The man selected as the first incumbent 
of the office was Sauk M a choice young man and a goodly/' a member of 
rhe tribe of Hen pun in 

h spite of his popularity at the smn, the reign of King Saul was not a 
happy one. either for the nation or for rhe ruler himself Only a few sug¬ 
gestions of the reasons are given in the Old Testament ac¬ 
count. Evidently Sard incurred rhe displeasure of Samuel rhe 
last of the great judges, who had expected to remain the 
power behind the throne. Before long there appeared on the scene the am- 
bilious David, who, with the encouragement of Samuel, carried on skillful 
maneuvers to draw popular support from rhe king Launching Ins own 
campaign against the Philistines, he achieved one bloody triumph aficr an¬ 
odic r. By con trait, the armies of Saul met d isasirous reverses. Finally the 
king himself, being critically wounded, required his amior-hearer to kill 
him. When the latter would not. hr drew his own sword, fell upon it, md 
died- 

David now became king arid ruled for lurry' ycara. His reign was one of 
the most glorious periods sn Hebrew hist my, He sninte the Philistines hip 
and rhsgh and reduced their territory to a narrow strip of 
const in the smith. He united rhe twelve Tribes into a con- 
sulkhEed siate tinder an absolute monarchy and he began the 
construction of a magnificent capital at Jerusalem. But strong government. 
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military glory, and! material splendor were not unmixed blessings for the 
people. Their inevitable accompaniments were high taxation and cooscrip- 
turn. As a comet]iiencc, before David died, rumblings of discontent were 
plainly to Ik: heard in certain parts of his kingdom* 

Dav id was succeeded by his son Solomon, the bst of the kings of the 
unked monarchy. As a resole of the nationalist aspirations of Inter times, 
Sahmtem Solomon has been pictured in Hebrew lore as one of the 
wisest, justtrsc, and most enlightened rulers in nU history. The 
Orin&al facts of his career furnish little support for such a belief. 
wtpsiftemt* About all that can be said in his favor b chat he was a shrewd 
diplomat mil an active patron of trade. Most of his policies were oppressive, 
although of course not deliberately so. Ambitious to copy the lu mty and 
magnificence of other Oriental despots, he established a harem of 700 wives 
and uw«concubines and completed the construction of sumptuous palaces, 
stables for -pnw. horses, and a costly temple in Jerusalem. Since Palestine 
wn&pnor in resources, moittof the materials for the building projects had 10 
he imported Gold, silver, bronze, and cedar were brought in in such qiian- 
iEiies that the revenues from Clarion and from the tolls levied upon trade 
were insufficient to pay for them. To make op rhe deficit Solomon ceded 
rwcnrv towns and resorted to ihe corvde, or the system of conscripting 
labor. Every three months 30.000 Hebrews were drafted and sent into 
Phoenicia to work in the forests and mines of Ring Hiram of Tyre* from 
iv 1mm the most expensive materials bad been purchased. 

SnlnmoiTs. extravagance and oppression produced acute discon cent 
among hk subjects* His death in 945 a.c. was the signal for open revolt. 
fhi Fever- The ten !1 rtS“them tribes, refusing to submit m his kou Rcho- 

nrm of ikt boam, seceded .uni up their own kingdom. Sectional dif- 

/ m / nhti ferences played their part also in the disruption of the nation. 

Use northern Hebrews: were sophisticated, accustomed to urban living, 
and steeped in foreign influence* By contrast, the two southern tribes 
were composed very largely of pastoral mid agricultural folk, loyal to the 
religion of their fathers, and hating the ways of rhe foreigner. Perhaps 
these differences alone would have Ijeoi sufficient in time to break the na¬ 
tion asunder. 

After the recession the ten northern tribes came to be known as rhe 
Kingdom of Israel,* while the two southern tribes were called henceforth 
Tbt fjic of i ^ IE Kingdom of Judah, For more than two centuries the two 

jnii little States maintained their separate existence* But in 7:: H.t. 

ftirfib die Kingdom of Israel was conquered by the Assyrians, les 

inhabitants were scattered throughout the vast empire of their conquerors 
and were eventually absorbed by the more numerous population around 
them. They have ever since been referred to as ihe Lost Ten Tribes of 
brad- The Kingdom of Judah managed to survive for more than a hundred 

* Or ihe kingdcim of Ebrnuu. bucu the name of its ca p i ejl£ ciiy. 
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years suctcssf Lilly defying thr Assy rum menace. Ilui in ru\, ax 

tvc have already learned, it wasi)veirhrowT» by the Cbahkans under Nchu- 
djudru'/j^r, Jerusalem w;i_s ^hindered md burned, .and it-- leading ddy.cns 
were carried off into captivity in Eahylim. When Cyrus the Pmtert con- 
qucied the Chaldeans, he freed rhe Jews and permitted them 10 recurn to 
their native land, Few were walling to go + and considerable time elapsed 
before it w as possible to rebuild the temple. From >39 to 33: nx„ Palestine 
was □ vassal stare of Persia r fn 33; px. it was conquered by Alexander and 
after hk death was placed under the rule of the Ptolemies of Egypt, in 
1S5 r.c. ii became a Roman protectorate- Its political history as a Jewish colu¬ 
mn n wealth was ended in 70 ajk after a desperate revolt which the Romans 
punished by destroying Jerusalem and annexing the country as a province. 
The inhabitants were gradually dispersed intti other parts of the Empire. 1 
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3. riit Hebrew ret. it; to us evolution 

Vnt\ few people in history have gone through a religious evolution tiim- 
pumblt tr> ihai of the Hebrews, Its cycle of development ranged all the 
way from the crudest superstitions to rhe loftiest spiritual ftrjTOn(fo , 
and ethical conceptions. Pan of the explanation is doubtless 
10 1>C found in the peculiar geographic [waition occupied by 
che Hebrew people. Located as they were after their con¬ 
quest of Canaan on the highroad between Egypt and the 
major civilizations of Asia, they were bound to be affected by an extraordi¬ 
nary variety of influences 

At least five different stages can be distinguished in the growth of the 
Hebrew reiigion. The first we can call the pre-AUwaie stage, from the 
earliest beginnings of the people to approximately i mo a.c. 

This stage was characterised at first by animism, the nor- 
ship of spirits dot dwelt in trees, mountains, sacred wells ,md 
springs, and even in stones of peculiar shape. Diverse forms of magic were 
practiced also at this time —necromancy, imitative magic, scapegoar sacri¬ 
fices. and so on,* Gradually animism gave way to anthropomorphic gods. 
It would appear that few of die new deities were given names; each was 
usually referred to merely by the generic name of “El," that is, "God.*' 


*Tliis event was the principal factor in the W-olleil at ijitpervntr of ilie 

Jr-vi fmni Palestine. Even earlier l*we munben of tiicxn hnil (ltd into various part* of 
the Greco-Roman world on accuuonif difficulties in ill dr homeland In their new sn 
vimqmerit they rapidly succumbed to foreign influences, i face which wis «l tie 
mciidoue ijniiyriiiitr in nndieuiig t fusion of {iIiyIi aeiii (lrirni.il irlc-i-. It itsi j 
IJdJemzed Jew. St. Paul, who wi mainly respwBiWe foi remolding Clinstunin in 
setdrJanet wirh Greek nil ilos 11 ; 1 hied JftCWnB 
* Numerous relic* of these ejrb tudiefs mil practices ire prevened in the Old To.li- 
mnn, l-ur rumple, the reFcrerltc ill Deuteronomy JJlifi tip the l.ard is “Him llul 
dwelt rn the hush." See also 11 Kirtir, ft t-r. in which the wry is related of h»w 
fcjjsha nude an asrhrad float by ihiuw ini> a piece of wood info the water. Tlte floating 
of i lie wood oo the water brought the ■ rchwJ to the surface. 
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They wet* guardian deities ol particular places mi possibly of separate 
tribes. Xo mu tonal worship of Yshwcli was known at this time. 

The second sr.ige, which lasted from the twelfth century w<x to the 
ninth. is frc<}iicntSv dc^gnarcd the stage of national mimolairy. Hie term 
rtf fust of m2V defined as the exclusive worship of one god bur with- 
out any denial that ocher gods exist. Due dually to die irv 
Hue nee of Moses, the Hebrews gradually adopted as their 
national dcitv during this period a god whose name appears to have been 
written *}h\vhr How it was pronounced no flne knows* but scholars gen¬ 
erally au;rcc that it was uttered as if spelled "Ydiweh* 1 * The meaning L% 
also a mvstvrv. When Muses inquired of Yahweh what he should tell the 
people vi hen thee demanded to know what god had Sent him, Yah web 
-replied: + i AM thai i am: and lie salU rims shalt thou say unto the chil¬ 
dren H ,f Israel, r hath sem me unto you- " Neither at this time nor in 
any Other periud of ancient history did the Hebrews refer to their god 
^ 1 felHJvah," file bnet name was the result of a blunder committed by 
Christian Hebraists of die thirteenth century A.n + f 

During the time of Moses and for run or three centuries thereafter Yah- 
wch was a somewhat peculiar dory. He w conceived a [must exclusively 
in anthropomorphic terms. He pressed a physical body, to say nothing of 
the emotional qualities of men. He was capricious on occasions, and some¬ 
what irascible—us capable of evil and wrathful judgments as lie was of 
good. His decrees were often quite arbitrary- and he would punish the man 
who sinned unwittingly just about as readily as him whose guilt was reaL f 
Omnipotence was scarcely an attribute that Yaliweh could claim, for his 
power was limited rn the territory occupied by the Hebrews themselves. 
When NaaiTion the Syrian decided u> ihccnmc a follower of Y-ihweh, he 
could solve the problem of territorial dominion only by raking two mules' 
burden of in Kid Piilesaman earth with him. 1 Em in *piic of these defects in 
his character and authority ihe Hebrew’s levered their God o$ their onH 
guide and deliverer, the protector of widows and orphans, and the swift 
avenger of the nation's wrongs. 

The religion of this stage was neither primarily crhicaf nor profoundly 
spiritual. Yahweh was revered as a supreme lawgiver and as the stem 
upholder of the moral order of the universe. According to Biblical account, 
he issued the Ten Commandments to Moses on rnp of A 1 E. Sinai Old Testa¬ 
ment vcholat?.. however, do nor generally accept this tradition. They admit 
ihai a primirive Decalogue may have exited in Mosaic times, bur they 

1 fr-xodu* j:■ 3 if 

4 Addphe 1-iNh. {met from tu 8ctctimi#x* 1° Middle of f bt Eighth Century. 
(NgJ* 

1 By wav tif ilEmfnrifiri. He ^trude Um deai! merely beoust shjf unfortunate sei- 
diviJusI pbeed ills boiiui upon tfie Ark of Hie Covenant n> steady it while it tfrflt being 
traiupontd to Jtnmlnn I Chmntdci 1319-10. 

* El Kings fity. 
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doubt that the Ten Com niandnienrs in rht form in which they are pre¬ 
served in rhe Book of Exodus go bade any farther than the seventh cen¬ 
tury. In any event, it is dear that Moses' God was interested just about as 
much in sacrifice and in ritualistic observances as lie was in good conduct 
or in parity of heart. Moreover, the religion was nor vitally concerned 
with spiritual matters. It offered naught but material rewards in this life 
and none at all ill a life to come. Finally, the belief in monohtry was mixed 
with certain elements of fetishism, magic, and even grosser superstirions 
that lingered from more primitive times or that were gradually acquired 
from neighboring peoples. These varied all the way from serpent worship 
to bloody sacrifices and licentious fertility orgies. 

By the ninth century' the Hebrew faith was badly in need of reform from 
within, Superstition and idolatry had steadily increased with the passing of 
the years until the worship of Yahwch was scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable from the worship of the Phoenician and 
Canaanitc Ra’als. First to sense the need for drastic changes 
were the leaders of ascetic sects like tile Na/irires arid Reclub ires, who 
denounced the foreign corruptions and clamored for a return to what they 
thought was the simple piety of their fathers. To emphasize their hatred of 
everything foreign, they condemned the refinements of civilized life and 
urged that rhe people should dwell in tents. Their work was followed by 
that of the fanatical preacher Elijah, who dragged the priests of the Ba*al 
cults from their altars and slew them with his own hands. Notwithstanding 
lus crusade against the foreign cults, Elijah did not deny the existence of 
their gods; but he insisted that Yahwch was a god of righteousness and the 
only deity whom the Hebrews should worship. 

The really important work of religious reform, however, was accom¬ 
plished by the great prophets—AmOS* Hosca, Isaiah," and Mi cab. And 
their achievements represented the third stage in the develop- Lpjr 

merit of the Hebrew religion, rhe stage of flic prophetic rev- tbrpropbttit 
olution, which occupied the eighth and seventh centuries b.c '«**»*» 
The great prophets were men of much broader vision than Elijah or the 
leadens of the ascetic setts. I heir outlook was progressive; they did not 
demand a return to some age of simplicity in rhe past bur taught that the 
reliqiun should be infused with a new philosophy and a new conception 
of the ends it was supposed to serve. Three basic doctrines made up the 
substance of ihcir tcaehmssr (j | monotheism—Yahweh is the lord of the 
universe, rhe Bids of other nations do not exist; (a) Yahwch is 3 gnd of 
righteousness exclusively; He is not really omnipotent, but His power is 
limited by justice and goodness; the evil in the world comes from man not 

■ ,M#nv Olil Temtncfll authorities caruidcr ihv flotjl* of Uaiah the W»lk .if two 
.Ktlior^ l isci -iwrilK die first part so Itawh. .w<J tht second pan. beginning with 
Chapter 40 . to Doitcro-lumh, or the Second bn ah Th: Second Lviwli h more em¬ 
phatic ihati the nnt b denying the exiHancc of the god* of tuber peoples. 
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from God; (j) the purposes of religion art chiefly ethical; Ytbweh cam 
nothing for ritual and sacrifice* but rhar men should ''seek justice, relieve 
rbe oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow." Or as Micah ex¬ 
pressed it: "Whit doth the Lord require of thee, hut to do justly. and to 
3rive merev, and to walk humbly with thy God ?t ' 11 

In these doctrines was contained a definite repudiation of nearly every¬ 
thing that the older religion had stood for. Their acceptance involved in 
other words a religious revolution. To a considerable extent this revolution 
had its social and political aspect* Wealth had become concentrated in the 
hands of a few. Thousands of small farmers had lost their freedom anti had 
passed under subjection to rich proprietor* If we tan believe the testimony 
of Amo* bribery was so rife in the law conns rhat the plaintiff in a suit 
for debt had merely to give the judge a pair of shoes and the defendant 
would be handed over as a slaved 1 Overshadowing all was the rhrear of As¬ 
syrian domination. To enable the nation to cope with that threat, the 
prophet* believed that social abuses should be stamped out and the people 
united under a religion purged of irs alien corruptions. 

The results of this revolution must not he misinterpreted. It did eradicate 
some of the mus? flagrant forms of oppression, and ir rooted out perma¬ 
nently most of the barbarities which had crept into the re- 
j wtytt **™ 1 ligton from foreign sources, Bui the Hebrew faith wax not 
tnhcr'-mWj ycr a religion which bore much resemblance to modem 
atmyiticjl orthodox Judaism* it contained little of a spiritual character 
and hardly a trace of the mystical. Instead of being otherworldly, it was 
oriented toward this life- Its purpose* were social and ethical—to promote 
i just and harmonious society and to abate man*s inhumanity to man—not 
to confer individual salvation in an afterlife. As vet there was no belief in 
heaven and bell or in Satan as a powerful opponent of God. The shades 
oi the dead u ent Josv =i into Shed tv linger diere for a time in the dust and 
gloom find then disappear. 

Nevertheless, the ideals of the prophetic revolution probably repre¬ 
sented The highest perfection of the Hebrew religion. After rhat time ir de- 
j generated, due once more to the corrupting effects of out- 
tk*EriU&r ride influence* ITte first of these influences made themselves 
Babylonian felt during the period of rhe Babylonian Captivity from 5 M 
Captivity w fV) n*c. t which constitutes a fourth stage in ilie evolution of 
iht religion, As a result of assoriasaon with the Neo-Babylonian* the Jews 
adopted ideas ot pessimism, fatalism,. and the trarLsccndcncc of God No 
longer did ihey conceive of Yahwch as intimately concerned with the 
social problems of Hi* people, but as an omnipotent* unapproachable lac¬ 
ing w hose essential characteristic was holmes* His thoughts were not men's 

» Mink ft:* 

!1 A in oil s:d. Thit. Lif course, wn pi^be pfop^prub iml may have been dighdv 
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thoughts iwr His ways the ways of mortals. Man’s chief Jury w as to sub¬ 
mit absolutely to His inscrutable will. 11 The forms of the religion were also 
profoundly changed, in a desperate attempt to preserve the identify of 
the Jews as a nation, their leaders adopted or revived customs and ob¬ 
servances which would serve to distinguish them as a peculiar people. The 
institution of the Sabbath, the forms of synagogal worship, the practice of 
circumcision. and elaborate distinctions between clean and unclean foods 
were now given places of fundamental importance. While it iv true that 
must of these observances were of pre-Exilic origin, they bar! not been 
regarded as religions essentials fur many years. The prophets, moreover, had 
emphatically denied their impcutance. 1 lie growth of extensive regulations 
for the conduct of ritual inevitably increased the power of the priests, with 
the result that Judaism was gradually transformed into an ecclesiastical re¬ 
ligion. 

The final significant stage in Hebrew- religious evolution was the post- 
Exilic stage or the period of Persian influence- This period may be con¬ 
sidered to have covered the years from 559 to about jdo b.c, 

Perhaps enough lias been said already to indicate the char- 
-icier of the influence from Persia- It will he recalled from the 
preceding chapter that Zoroastrianism was a dualbdc, messianic, other- 
worldly, and esoteric religion, in the period following the Exile these very 
idem gained wide acceptance anitmg the Jews. They adopted a belief in 
Satan as the Great Adversary and the author of eviL They developed an 
eschatology, including such notions as the coming of a spiritual savior, the 
resurrection of the dead, and a last judgment. They turned their attention 
to salvation in an after-world as more important than enjoyment of this 
life. Lastly, they embraced the conception of a revealed religion. The Hook 
<>f Ezekiel, for example, was asserted to have been prepared by God in 
heaven and given to the nun whose name it bears with instruction to “cat’' 
it, if In rimsTthe idea grew that manv other books had been dictated di¬ 
rectly by YahW'tb to certain uf f [is followers. With die adoption of beliefs 
such ns rlitsc* the Hebrew faith had evolved far from the strict monotheism 
and the simple ethical religion of the days of the prophets. 

4. HEBREW CULTURE 

In certain respects the Hebrew genius was inferior to that of some ocher 
great nations of antiquity. In the first place, it revealed no talent for science. 
Nor a single important discovery in any scientific field has T/jf Ipl(J , 
ever been traced to the Hebrews, N->r were they particularly tiant vf thr 
adept 1 ei approprirang rhe knowledge of other?!, Huy could 
not build a bridge Qt a cimnel except of the crudest sort. z* 71 ™* 

n TIil-< ideas irt w lie found in the Ikiuk oJ Fid: id and cn the writing of Dement 
Esaiah fhaiah which date ffi>m ifor period of die Captivity; ukb m the Ro&k id 

Jilts w rinert a century snore later- 

1P Ezekiel 
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Hear this* O ye ihar swallow up the needy, even to make ihe poor gf the land 
to fail, 

Saying, when wall rhe new moon begone, that we may sell corn? 

Ami the bbath that we jisay form wheat* 

Making the ephah small, and the shekel great* 

And Msifytog the balances by deceit? 

That we inay buy fhc poor for Hirer, ami the needy fur a pair of shfics; 

Yea, and sdJ the refuse pf the wheat? 

The most beautiful of Hebrew love lyrics was the Song of Songs or the 
Song of Solomon. Its theme was quite probably derived trow an old 
Ginaonitc hymn of spring, celebrating the pjs&tonacc affec- 
tion of the Shutamfch or fertility goddess for her Inver the 
Dud, but ft had tony since lost its original meaning. The fol¬ 
lowing verses are typical of its sensuous beauty: 

1 a eii the rose of Sharon 
and the lily of the valleys. 

As The lilv among thorns, 

so is my love among the daughters* 


My beloved is white tnd ruddy, 
the chitfett among ten thousand. 

His head is as the most fine gold; 
his liscks are bushy and black as i raven: 

Hls c> « are as the eyes of doves by the riven of waters, 
washed with milk and firlv set. 

His checks are as a bed of spices, as sweet flow ers; 
his tqpa like lilies, dropping sweet smelling myrrh* 


How beautiful an; thy feet wirh shoes, O prince's daughter! 

The joints of thy thinks are like jewels, 

the work of the hands of a cunning workman 


H* flee* 

of fab 


Few- authorities would deny that the supreme achievement of the He¬ 
brew literary genius was the Book of Job. In form the work is a drama of 
rhe tragic struggle between man and fate. Its central theme 
is the problem of vvih how it can be that the righteous suffer 
while the eyes of the wicked wmd out with fatness. The storv 
ffM an old one, adapted very probably from i BihyIonian writing of 
similar content* but the Hebrews hrrodneed into ir a much deeper realisa¬ 
tion of philosophical posihrlifitt. flic main ch.uacter, Job, a man of un¬ 
impeachable virtue, K suddenly overtaken by a scries of disasters: lie is 
despoiled of his property, his children are killed, and his body is afflicted 
wirh a painful disease. His attitude ar first h one of stoic resignation; rhe 
evil musr be accepted along with the good* But as his sufferings increase he 
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is plunged into despair. He curses the day of his birth ami delivers an 
apostrophe to death, where "die wicked cease from troubling and the 
wean be at rest-" 1 

Then follows a lengthy debate between Job and his friends over rhe 
meaning of evil. The latter take the traditional Hebraic view iliai all sutler 
ing is a punishment fnr sin, and that those who repent are forgiven and 
strengthened in character Hut Job is not satisfied with any of their argu¬ 
ments. fom between hope and despair* he strives to review die problem 
from every angle. He even considers the possibility that death may not be 
die end* that there may be some adjustment of the balance hereafter. Bur 
the mood of despair returns* and he decides that God is an Omnipotent 
demon, destroying without mercy wherever Ills caprice or a tiger directs. 
Finally, in ills anguish he appeals to the Almighty to reveal Himself and 
make known His ways so man. God answers him out of die w hid wind 
with a magnificent exposition of the tremendous works of nature. Gm- 
vinced at his own insignificance and the unutterable majesty of God. Job 
despises himself and repents in dust and ashes. In the end no solution is 
given of die problem of individual suffering. So promise is made of retribu¬ 
tion in a life hereafter, nor does God make any effort to refute the hope¬ 
less pessimism of job, Alan must take comfort in the philosophic reflection 
that the universe k greater than htinself* and that God m the pursuit of His 
sublime purposes cannot redly he limited by human standards of equity 
and goodness. 

As philosophers the Hebrews surpassed every’ other people before the 
Greeks w ith the possible exception of the Egyptian*- While they were not 
brilliant metaphysicians and constructed no great theories of H r $ rm 
the universe* they did concern themselves with most of the ptH&wphy: 
problems re bring to the life and destiny of man. Their 
thought was essentially personal rather than abstract. Prob- C “ B ^ M 
ably the earliest of their writings of a distinctly philosophical character 
were the Old Testament Book of Proverbs and the Apocryphal Book of 
iicdesia&ticus. In their final form both were of late composition* but much 
of the material they contain was doubtless quite ancient* Not all of it was 
original, fora considerable portion had Ihxti taken From Egyptian sources, 
especial]v From the writings »F Amctiemope* who lived alttiiiE tnou b.c. The 
philosophy of Proverb and Ecdedasrietis is not very profound and may 
be considered us representing the mental adolescence of the Hebrew' na¬ 
tion. It is almost entirely ethical* hut its appeal is primarily to prudential con¬ 
siderations* not to rhe will of God or to any absolute standards oF right and 
wrong, it has as its essential teaching: he temperate, diligent* wise, and 
honest* and you will study lie rewarded with prosper!tv. long life, and a 
gijod name among men. Only in such isolated passages as the follow ini* ii 
any recognition given to higher motives of syrup a tin 1 or respect For the 
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nglm of others: “W hoso moekcth the; poor reproadierh Ills Making and he 
that is j*lad at calamities shill noi he unpunished “ ia 
A much more profound and critical philosophy is con mined in Ecdc- 
±i£ sees, nil Old Testament book not ro be confused with the Apaciyph.il 
Ecclcaiastktis mentioned above. "1 he author of Ecplesiastw 
Rutniatm ^ unknown* In some way it came to be attributed to Solo- 
tnom but he certainly did nor write it, for it includes doctrines and forms 
of expression unknown to the Hebrews for hundreds of years alter Ins 
death. VWemcritks date fe no earlier ihasi the third century if.c, The basic 
ideas of its philosophy may be summarised ^ follows: 

(i) Mechanism. Tht universe h j machine that rolls on forever without 
evidence of any purpose or goal. There is nothing tiew under the sun, no 
progress, merely endless repetition of the pivt. Sunrise and stuis^ birth arid 
death are bin separate phases of constantly recurring cycles, 

[ 2 ) DetcmiLmsin. Alan is a victim of the whims of fare. I here h no ncee*- 
relation between effort and successs '"The race is not to the swift, nor 


sary 


bur time and 


die battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise . 
chance happened! to them alL #i 

(j) Skepticism. Knowledge of ultimate things is impossible. There is no 
evidence of any soul or any life after death. Mm and beasts arc alike: ' L all 
are of the dust* and all turn to dust again-' 1 

(4) FesrimhuL All is vanity and vexation of spirit- Fame, ridles, ex¬ 
tra vag ant pleasure arc snares and delusions m the endL Although wisdom is 
better 1 ban folly, even it b not a sure key m happiness, for an increase in 
know ledge brings .1 keener aw areness of suffering, Only a good name and 
joy in the work of ones hands arc much 10 lw prized. 

(5) Moderation, Extremes of asceticism and extreme* of indulgence arc 
both to be avoided* 'Tfc not righteous over much , , . be not over much 
wicked: why shauldcst thou die before thy time?” x * 

5* THE MALiMTUUE OF THE iSOftEW INFLUENCE 

The influence af the Hebrews, like that of most ocher Oriental nations, 
has been chiefly religions and etiutaJ- While it Ls true that the Old Testa- 
tuntrt mem has served as a source of inspiration for much of the 

ojilx****** literature and an of the Itenahsance and early modem rivi- 

Hefrw lfeatlons, this has resulted largely l>ecausc the Bible was sl- 

mflume*■ ready familiar material as a parr ci-f the religious heritage. The 

same explanation can be applied to rbc use of the Old Testament as a source 
of law and political theory by die Calvinists in the sixteenth century, and 
by many other Christians both before and since. 

Hut these facts do 110c mean rhat the Hebrew' influence his beets slight. 

^Proverb® 17: y, 

■ *For 1 mwe cnmptcic icvUvtb of The phifuropSiy of Eedesmaes sec Morris Jiiirow, 
A Gmti* Cynic. 
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llrrtnn uifh the Infant Dionfttn, by 
Praxiteles, 4th century. The gml Her* 
we> Li furs represented a\ *i slender , 
grateful youth f j v mbolizing the hu¬ 
manism of Greek religion. The court- 
£e future iuggasts an *iitilu*ir of ref me 
end philosophic contentment, (RUT¬ 
GERS DEPARTMENT OF ART.) 



The tpear-bearer of Polyclitus Re¬ 
garded >1: *t /-tod example of the ileol- 
rzed sculpture of the ire etui half of the 

§th century t the itatue it that of a 
type rather than of a specific iudkidufit. 
The work conveys a sense of restrained 
power. [ RIFTGEJtf DEPARTMENT OF 
ART.) 


/iphroditCj n < iref i 1 Tot fee :)t the $th 
century j sfi&wmg grace and rhythm in 
form and in handling of drapery* 
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On the contrary„ the history of nearly every Western civilization during 
tihe past two dwttsend yeafS would have been radically dif¬ 
ferent without the heritage from Israel For it must be re- 
me inhered that Hebrew belitfs were among the principal Q f chrinf^ 
foundations of Christianity. Tlic relationship between the itj; rtv be 
two religions is frequently mmmdetstOOtL The movement 
inaugurated by Jesus of Nazareth is commonly represented 
as a revolt againsr Judaism; hut such wsis only partly' the case. On the eve 
of ihe Christian era t 3 ie Jewish nation had come to he divided into three 
main sects: a majority sect uf Pharisees and WO minority suets nf Sa<b 
ducces and E^sencs. The Pharisees represented the middle classes and some 
of the better educated common folk. They believed, in rhe resurrection, tn 
reg ards and punishments after death, and in the coming of a political 
inessinh. Intensely nationalistic, they advocated participation in govern¬ 
ment mid faithful observance of the ancient rituaL Unfortunately, they 
regarded aU parts of die law as of virtually equal importance, whether they 
applied to matters of ceremony or to obligations of social ethics. 

Representing altogether different strata of society, the minority sects 
disagreed with the Pharisees on both religious and political issues. The Sad- 
ducec-s., including the priest* and the wealthier classes, were j ; v ^ ^ 
most famous for their denial of (he resurrection and of re- dttM% juJ 
wards nnd punishments m an afterlife. Although temporarily 
at least they favored die acceptance of Roman rule, their attitude toward 
die ancient law was even more indexible than that of the Pharisees. The soli 
of Essence die smallest of them all, was possibly the most influential. Its 
members, who were drawn from the lower dosses* practiced asceticism and 
preached utherworidlinessas means of protest against the wealth and power 
of priests and rulers* They ate and drank only enough to keep themselves 
alive, held all their gtKiJ$ in common, and looked upon marriage as a rieccs- 
*ary evil. Far from being fanatical patriots they regarded government 
w ith indifference and refused to take oaths under any conditions. They 
emphasized the spiritual aspects of religion rather rh-in the ceremonial and 
•■■tressed particularly the immortality of the souh the coming qf a religious 
messiahp and the early destruction of the world. 

All; branches of Judaism, with the exception nf rhe Sadducccs, scronsjly 
influenced the development of Qmsrknirv. Indeed, manv ( Kristian? re¬ 
gard their religion as the completion and fulfillment of the ^ ^ 

religion of the Jews, From Jewish sources Christianity oh- inputne* 
rained its cosmogony, the Ten Gunmandmcnrs, and a large 
portion of its rheology, Jesus himself, nl though he condemned ( *™wwr;> 
the Phurt^eca for their legalbm and hypocrisy, did nor repudiate all of rheir 
tenets. Like them he revered the prophets, believed in reward? and punish¬ 
ments after death, and considered the Jewish people the chosen of God* 
Instead of abolishing the ancient Jaw* as he is popularly supposed to have 
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done, he demanded ns fulfillment, imfeting, however, that if slmul A ni .e be 
made rhe essential parr of religion, I o whar extent the beliefs and practices 
of the Christian religion were molded by the snore radical Judaivm of the 
Ijvscnes h a question which has never been answered, Probably the perma¬ 
nent influence was slight- Nonetheless, uc know that many early Qiris- 
risuis'practiced asceticism, regarded government with in difference, held .ill 
their goods in common, and believed in the imminent end of the world, 
Thiidoes not mean, of course, that Christiatiicy wus a mere adaptation uf 
beliefs und practice emanating from JudaiinL Due to various factors there 
was much in it that was unique; but that L a subject w hich can he dis¬ 
cussed more conveniently in another connection.^ 

The ethical :ind political influence of rhe Hebrews, has also been sub 
srantial Their mural conceptions have been a leading factor in the devedop- 
AftS fflClir negative approach toward ethics which has pre- 

ptlMzai f vailed torso lung in Western countries. For the early Hebrews 

cf * m rightedmsticss" consisted primarily in the oltfervanee of 

Hefrrmt taboos- Although a positive morality of charity and social 
justice nude rapid headway during i he time of the prophets, ih<- in turn 
was- partly obscured bv the. revival of priestly influence in the period Elm 
Followed- As a result, tht Turah or Pentateuch, which embraced the code 
uf persona! behavior for the Jew, came to Ik crammed with ritualistic 
prohibitions. With respect to political influence, the record is more im¬ 
pressive, Hebrew ideals of limited government, the sovereignty of law, and 
regard fur the dignity and worth of the individual have been among the 
major formative influences which hate shaped the growth or" modem 
democracy- it is now almost universally recognized rh.tr the Traditions of 
Judaism contributed equally with the influence of Christianity and tile 
Stoic philosophy in fostering recognition of the rights of man and in 
promoting the development of the free society. 


s *-See Cliaprcr 11* 
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The Hittite, Aegean, and 
Lesser Cultures 
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J_ V FEW OTHER ancient cultures of the Near Orient 
require more than passing attention. Chief among them are the Hittite, 
\egean, Phoenician, and Lydian cultures The Hitt it es are important pri¬ 
marily as intermediaries her ween East and West. 1 hey were bupor/mec 
one of the main connecting links between the civil izatiom of of ibtn 
Egypt, the Tigris-Euphrates valley, and the region of the ^ /,UT " 
Aegean Sea. It appears certain also that they %vcrc the original discovered of 
iron, They introduced that meta! to the surrounding peoples, who rapidly 
adopted it in place of bronze. Tlie Aegean civilization is significant for its 
remarkable achievement in the art'; and for its quality of freedom and cour¬ 
age for experimentation. Hums;h many of its achievements perished, there is 
evidence rhar the Greeks nvvcd to the Aegean peoples a considerable debt, 
t he Greek religion, for example, contained numerous Aegean elements. 
Likewise of Aegean origin were probably such things as the devotion of the 
Greeks to athletics, rheir system of w eights and measures, their knowledge 
of navigation, and perhaps also a great many of their artistic traditions. As 
for the Phoenicians, no one could over look the importance of their distribu¬ 
tion of a knowledge of the alphabet to the surrounding civilized world. The 
Lvdians bovc fionc down in history as the originators of the first system of 
Coinage. 

t, THE HtTTITES 

L’vni about eighty years ago little was known of the I-littites except their 
name. They w ere commonly assumed to have played no role of any signif¬ 
icance in the drama of history. The slighting references to them in the 
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Bible gave the impression that they were little more than a hdf-bafharian 
tril>?. Bur in 1870 startle curiously inscribed stones vmt found at Hamath 
in Syria* Thb was rhe beginning of an extensive inquiry which has con¬ 
tinued with a few interrupting to the present day. It was not dhwv- 
long until scores of other monuments and day tablets were 
discovered over most nf Asia Minor and through the Near 
East as far as the i'i^ is-Euphrates valley. In 19:-7 certain 
evidences of an ancient city were unearthed near the village 
of Boghaz-Keui in the province of Anatolia. Further excavation cveimully 
revealed rhe ruins of a great for tilled capital which was known as Hamms 
ur Hittite Cits', W ithin its walls were discovered more than io^kho docu¬ 
ments and fragments, most of them laws and decrees of which a good 
number have since been deciphered. 

On die basis of these finds and ocher evidences gradualiy accumulated, k 
ivas soon made dear that the nitrites were once the rulers of a mighty ero* 
pi re covering most of Asia Minor and extending 10 the upper 
reaches of the Euphrates. Part of the time it included Syria as 
well and even portions of Phoenicia and Palestine, The Hit- 
rites reached the zenith of their power during the years from toon m 
1200 ice. tn the last century of this period they waged a tong and exhausting 
war w ith Egypt w hich had much to do with the downfall of both empires. 
Neither was able to regain its strength After 1 too a.c. Cafcticmish on the 
Euphrates River became for a rime the leading 11 irate city, but as a com¬ 
mercial center rather than as the capital of a great empire. “I he days of 
imperial glory were oven Finally, after 717 n.c. f all the remaining Hittiie 
territories were conquered and absorbed by the Assyrians* Lydians, and 
Phrygians- 

YVhcre rhe Hirtitcscamc from and what were their relationships 10 other 
peoples are problems which still defy a perfect solution. As depicted by 
the Eqyprian^ some of them appear to have been of a Mon- ^ * 

goloid type. All liad enormous hooked noses, receding fore¬ 
heads, and slanting eyes.. Most modem scholars trace their 
pEace of origin 10 Turkestan and consider them related to 
the Greeks. Their language was Indo-European. Its secret was 
unlocked during World War 1 by the Czech scholar Hromy* Since then 
thousands of day tablets making up the laws and official records of the 
emperors have been deciphered. They reveal a civilization resembling more 
closely die Old Babylonian tE um any other. 

Hardly enough evidence has yet been collected to make possible an 
accurate appraisal of Hittite civilization. Some modem historians refer to 
if as if it were on a level with die Mesopotamian or even c . 0 

with the Egyptian civilization. Such may have been the case mmft lift 
from the material Standpoint, for flic Hittnes undoubtedly 0/ 
had an extensive knowledge of agriculture and a highly dc- 
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vdoped economic life in genera!. They mined great ([lunacies of silver, 
copper, and lead, wliicli they sold to surrounding nations. They discovered 
the mining and use of iron and made that material available for the rest 
of the civilized world Trade was also one of their principal econumic 
pursuits. In fact* they seem iu have depended almost as much upon 
commercial penetration as upon war for the expansion of their em¬ 
pire. 

On the other hand, there is nothing as yet to indicate any marked supe¬ 
riority in intellect nit attainments* although uf course no une can cell what 
Tbt' Intel future research may reveal The thousands of tablets so far 
Uciud levd recovered appear to be business, legal, and religious duCU- 

o/ I finite meats pm tardy. 11 te literature of the Mil tiles consisted 

chiefly of mythology, including adaptations of the Gdgarnesh 
epic and of crcarion and flood legends from the Old Babylonians, I hey had 
nothing that could be desc ribed as philosophy, nor is there any evidence of 
scientific originality outside of the metallurgical arts. They evidently pos¬ 
sessed some f. dent fur the perfection of writing, for in addition to ;* modified 
cuneiform adapted from Mesopotamia they aUo developed a hieroglyphic 
system which was partly phonetic in character. 

One of the moat significant achievements uf the Hittites was rheir sys¬ 
tem of law. Although reflecting BabyIonian influence. it was to consider- 

fiime Ijtz rlluaSuJc umijtir. Appmxiinatdy two hundred separate 

paragraphs ui decrees, covering a great variety uf subjects, 
have liecn tramhiied. I hey reflect a society comparatively urbane and 
mphbricatcJ Imt subject to minute governmetiiiid control. 1'hc title tn all 
land W3* vested in the king or in rite governments of the dries. Grants were 
made to indh id mils only in return for military service and undei die strict 
requirement dur die Laud be cultivated- If anyone failed tn perform these 
obligations, his holdings reverred to die state. Prices were fixed in the laws 
thcni.seIves for an enormous number uf commodities; not only i'ur articles 
of luxury ami the products of industry bur even for food and clothing. All 
wages and fees fur services were Jlkcw isr jmnutdy prescribed, with die 
pay uf women fixed at less chan half die rate for mem 

On die whole* the i-finite law was mure humane than that of the Old 
Babylonians, Death was die punishment provided fur in only eight cases 
—fur such offenses as witchcraft, sex relations with aniuuik and theft of 
property’ from the palace. Even premeditated murder was punishable only 
by a fine Mutilation was not specified as a penalty ar all excepr for arson or 
theft when committed by 3 slave. The contrast with the cruelties of As¬ 


syrian iuw was much more striking. Nut a single example b to be found in 
the Hitfitc decrees of such fiendish punishments as Having 1 , cistrarion, and 
impalement, which the rulers it Nineveh seemed to think necessary for 
maintaining their authority, Unfummaidy the reasons for this mure liberal 
spirit of the I finite lawgivers remain enshrouded in mystery, Perhaps they 
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lwd the good sense to realize that Justice is more important th;uj force in 
preserving an orderly society. 

The art of the 1 lirtites was not of outstanding excellence. So far as we 
know. it included only sculpture and architecture. The former was gen- 
crally crude arid naive, but at the same time it revealed a ^ 

freshness and vigor all too uncommon in the work of Orien- theHhtitet 
tai peoples. Most of ir was in the form of reliefs depicting 
scenes of war and mythology. Architecture was ponderous and huge. 
Temples and palaces litre stjuai, unadorned structures with small, two- 
col tunned porches and great stone lions guarding the entrance- 

Not a great deal is known about the Hittite religion except that it had an 
elaborate mythology, innumerable deities, and forms of worship of Meso¬ 
potamian origin- The name of the chief male deity seems to ^ 
have been AJdu, a got! of the storm, who was always repre- T ^on 
vented with a bull of lightning issuing from his hand. Bur the 
chief place in the pantheon was given to a mother goddess of fertility, 
whose name is unknown- A sun god was also worshiped and a great host 
of other deities, some of whom appear to have had no particular function 
at all. The Hitrkes seem to have welcomed into the divine company prac¬ 
tically all of the cods of the peoples they compered and even nf the na- 
limis that bought their wares. The practices of the religion included divina¬ 
tion, sacrifice. purification ceremonies, and the offering of prayers. Nothing 
can be found in the records to indicate that the religion was in any sense 
ethical. 

The chief historical importance of die Hittites probably lies in the role 
which they played as intermediaries between the Tigris-Enphrate* valley 
and the westernmost portions of the N«3r East. It was doubt- bnpar- 
less very largely in this way that certain culture dements twee of the 
front Mesopotamia were transmitted tu such nations as the ttinhesa•tin- 
Canaanites and Hyksos and perhaps to the peoples of the ,ftVH m,e * 
Aegean islands. But the Hittite culture itself was not without some direct 
influence, It was definitely reflected in the social customs of the Phrygians, 
who flourished in the bier centuries of the pre-Christian era. Some au¬ 
thorities maintain that the Trojans who were attacked by die Creeks in 
the twelfth century n.c. were allies of the Hitrites. If this is true, it would 
almost certainly follow that Trojan culture would hear the stamp of Hk- 
tite influence. And inasmuch as the Trojans mainlined dose relations w ith 
the Cretans, if they were not indeed of the umt race, it would be reason¬ 
able to assume some cultural interchange between the Hinite* and the 
principal centers of the Aegean civilization, 

i. im Aegean civilization 

Bv a strange coincidence the discovery of the existence of the l linite and 
Aegean civilizations was made at just about the same rime. Before 1870 
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scarcely anyone dreamed that a great clvilkatson bad flourished no the 
^ jp„ Aegean islands and on the shores of Asia Minor fnt hundreds 
fflrxeiun of years prior ro the rise of ihe Greeks, Students of the Wad 
civiJkjtimi fcaetvftf course of the references to a strange people who u ere 
suppled to have dwclr in Troy* to have kidnaped the fair Helen, and ro 
have been punished bv the Greeks for this act by die siege and destruction 
of their city; hut ir was commonly supposed that these account were 
mere figments erf a poetical imagination. 

The first discovery of an Aegean culture center was not made by a 
professional archaeologist at alt. but by j retired German businessman by 
Tbf (h the name of Heinrich SrtiTfamnnn* Fascinated from curly 

Mvrtrj k-r youth by the stories in the Homeric epics, he determined to 

SfhbrrTMTM dedicate his life ro archaeological research as soon as he had 
sufficient income to enable him to do so. Luckily fur him and 
for the world he accumulated a fortune in Russian petroleum and then re¬ 
tired from huuncssto spend berth rime and money in the pumritof hits boy¬ 
hood dreams. In 1^70 he began excavating at Troy. Within a few years he 
had uncovered portions erf nine different dries, each built upon the ruins 
of its predecessor* The second of these cities he identified as the Troy of 
the Iliad, although it has been proved since that Troy was the sixth. After 
fulfilling his first great ambition, he started excavations on the mainland of 
Greece and eventually discovered two other Aegean cities, Mycenae and 
Tiryns. The work of Schfiemann was soon followed by that of other in- 
vevrigatore, nursdilv the F.ngtishman, Sir Arthur Evans, who discovered 
Knirtsox t the resplendent capital of the kings of Crete, Up to the present 
rime more than half of the ancient Aegean site have been carefully 
searched, and :t wealth of knowledge has been accumulated about various 
aspects of the culture. 

The AegeanridEtadpo appears to have originated on the island of Crete* 
the settlements m the mainland of Greece and in Aria Minor being evi- 

r ttenriv due to e\pension. In few other eases in history docs the 
Ctoaw* * .. , r . ■ * . - ^ - 

fdrrerts m geographic interpretation of culture origins fit so neatly. 

Crete has a benign and equable climate, neiEher m hot as to 

make men kfcy nor so cold as to require a life of unceasing 
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struggle. While the soil is fertile* it is not of unlimited areaj consequently, 
as the population increased, men were impelled to sharpen rheir wits and 
to contrive new means of earning a living. Some emigrated; orhen took to 
the sea; hut a larger number remained at home and developed articles for 
export. The country thus became an industrial and commercial nation With 
prosperous cities and extensive contacts with the surrounding civilized 
world. Furthermore. resources of copper* gold, stiver, lead, and good build¬ 
ing matt rials were available. And finally. the beauties of nature abounded 
almost everywhere, stimulating the development of a marvelous arc. 

The Aegean civilization wan one of the oldest in the history of the world. 
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/Vs carlv as jooo u.c, the nnrives of Crete had made the transition from the 
Neolithic stage to the age of in £ tils and probably to the age ^ Afgtjn 
of writing. The first peak of advancement was attained under ^t-AtLuioft 
rhf leadership of the cities of Knossus and PfeaistOs about oist of the 
i goo tMi About a hundred years Liter 3 frightful calamity on- rir 

curred. The great palace at Kniwsos was ilemolishcd and the 
chief buildings in several other cities as well Exactly what happened has 
nor been determined, but there is evidence time an earthquake followed 
by revolution accounted for the disaster. At any rate a new dynasty came 
to the throne, a new system of writing was adopted, and other elements 
in the life of the past were changed. 

After about fifty years of uncertainty the Aegean civilization rose to 
new heights of brilliance 3ml strength, Troy and the cities of Crete were 
rebuilt, and other great centers were established at Mycenae ^ ^ 
and tlryns* Soon afterward Cretan hegemony was extended Jn j ti; , 
over the remaining pmriims of the Aegean world. But the Jytjw/jW 0/ 
new age of power and splendor wav nut destined for long 
duration. In the sixteenth century 11.0. a group of barbarian 
Greeks known as Achaean* pushed into the Peloponnesus and eventually 
conquered Mycenae. Gradually absorbing the material culture of the van¬ 
quished, they became rich and powerful sea lords. About 1400 n.c, they 
overwhelmed the city of Knossos, and soon rhe whole island of Crete 
passed under their sw ay. Although they were no longer a primitive people, 
they seem never to have appreciated the finer aspects of Aegean culture. 
As j result this period of Mycenaean supremacy was marked by a decline 
in Aegean arr and probably in intellect as well lit the twelfth century the 
Achaean* waged their successful war with the Trojans, but less than two 
hundred years later they fell themselves the victims of barhjri.in invasion, 
'rhe new hordes that came in were abo Greeks, but they belonged to the 
group known as Dorians. Their culture was relatively primitive, except 
for the fact that they had iron weapons. For centuries they had lived w 
the mainland of Greece, gradually penct rating fa filter southward. A born 
tsoo imi. they began their conquest of the Mycenaean cities. Two hundred 
veurs later the Aegean civil test inn had passed into the Inn bo of history, 

The racial character of the Aegean people has been determined with 
substantia I accuracy. Archaeological data from Crete, at least, have been 
found in sufficient profusion to leave little doubt that its T[fg M( . w; 
ancient inhabitants were a composite nation. I heir ancestors thantettr cf 
zip pear to have come from Syria and Attain lia and we re closely 1 kc , (r $**» 
related ro the Hktites and to the earliest invaders of India. At t ,l t '( rle 
the same time there is evidence from the fact that their artists depicted 
them with long heads, shore, slender bodies, and dark, wavy hair that they 
bores relationship to the l .gvptians. Although they occupied Greek terri¬ 
tory, they were of course nut Greeks at all in the historic meaning of that 
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oainc. The true Greeks, as we shall presently see, were of altogether dif¬ 
ferent ethnic origin. 

X he Aegean civilization was probably one of the freest and most: pro¬ 
gressive in all the Near Orient, The ruler was known by the title of Minos, 1 
^ which was roughly the equivalent of Pharaolu That ii was a 
v/jmi&rti tide of divinity is shown by the fact chat it was occasionally 
j rr u5td as if k referred to a god. Ihir the Minos was no bristling 

jedwramrof Wnr | f , r ^ the Assyrian and Persian kings. His profession#! 
armv \vaisnuU;he had no great fortified cities; nor U there any indication 
of Ills use of conscription. He did have a large and efficient navy; hot this 
was for defense against external attack and for the protection of trade, not 
to overawe the citizens at home* 

On tile other hand, there was some regimentation of industry; whether 
benevolent or otherwise is unknown. I he king was the cliiet capitalist and 
. entrepreneur in die country* The factories in connection 

jrtN tint with his palace turned out great quantities of fine pottery, 
coniwlted textiles, and metal goods. Some of their produces were in¬ 
truded to supph the needs of the court* but plenty' were sold at home and 
abroad for profit. Although private enterprise was not prohibited, the 
owners of smaller cstublishnieius were naturally at some disadvantage in 
competing with the king. Nevertheless* numerous privately owned fac¬ 
tories did tlourish, especially in cities uther than the capital - Gounua, for 
example, had its foundries for die manufacture of bronze, Therasia its olive 
oil refineritSv and Phaktos its potteries, Ir must be understood that these 
establishments. both roval and private, were factories m nearly every 
modem sense of the word. While they did not use power-driven machinery, 
thev were engaged Lei large-scale production k and there was division uf 
bljor and centralized centred and super vishm of workers 1 

The Aegean people of nearly all classes appear io have led happy and 
fairly prosperous lives. If slavery existed at all, it certainly occupied a very 
Evid*r r *t5&j unimportant place. The houses in die poorest quarters of 
iacul great industrial towns such as Gournia were substantially 

builr and commodious often with as many as sis or eight 
rooms, although, of course, we do not know how many families resided 
in them, lr we can judge from die number of inscriptions found in the 
homes of the common people, literacy was well-nigh universal. Women 
enjoyed complete equality with men. Regardless of class there was no pub¬ 
lic activity" from which they were debarred, and no occupation which they 
could not enter. Crete had its female toreadors and even female prize 
fighters. Ladies of the upper strata devoted much tune fr> fashion. Dressed 

* Hence die naniL- \Ur r osn which is smrn-rjmo applied m the ciiOi^tion. 

1 Agricultcur Jilil. trade were ibo ill prhati: lutrulv 

1 "flic Inmdrafo nf women employed in the royd rcitite factory worked uodfcr the 
mpauft kat uf the. cpum. Giauavt Glen?-. The tegfjti Ch?tffzj?Im n p. 174. 
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in thdr right-fitting bodices and belS^h^peJ skirts with flounces \\ hieh 
would nor have been our of style in nincrecrith-eenniry Europe, they vied 
with each other for attention in ihc bggia of iheaters and at public enter¬ 
tainments of numerous kinds. 

The natives of the Aegean area delighted in games and sports of every 
description. Chess, dancing, running matches, and boxing rivaled each 
other in their attraction for the people. "I he Cretans were the Tftzloveaf 
first to build stone theaters where processions and music sjt&rti *nd 
entertained large audiences. But the most popular of all the 
diversions, as a spectacle at lease, was the rodeo or bull-leaping exhibition* 
This sport was not so cruel as modern bullfighting, since there was no 
picador to torture the bull or matador to kilt him- As soon ns the animal 
whs sufficiently infuriated to charge head down, an athlete would seize him 
by the horns, leap upon his back, turn a few soniersaulis, and ihen jump 
to die ground. No doubt these exhibition's were some what Jacking in the 
tragic beauty which Ernest Hemingway sees in the Spanish bullfight, hut 
they were decidedly more humane* 

'Hie religion of the subjects of Minns was a medley of strange character¬ 
istics, First of all it was matriarchal The chief deity was not a god but a 
goddess,, who was flic ruler of the entire universe—the sea and 
the skv as well as the earth. All existing things were email a- Jd*^*^*** 
tinns from her But h was especially ^ the embodiment of 
fecundityp and therefore as the source of all Life, that she attained her chief 
significance. In this capacity she was often represented as a made inns with 
bared breasts, earn ing the holy child or tenderly w atching over him. The 
serpent and the dove were her constant companions* possibly as active 
symbols of her generative paw cr or of her quay ties of wisdom and mercy. 
Originally no male deity appears to have been worshiped, but later a god 
wns associated with the goddess as her son and lover. Although, like the 
divine sons m several other religions, he died and rose from the dead, lie w as 
never regarded by the Cretans as of particular Importance. 

In ifacwcoiuf place, the Aegean religion was thoroughly monistic. The 
mother godd-xs w ets the source of evil as well as goad; but not in any mor¬ 
bid or terrifying sense. Though -she brought the storm and 
spread destruction in her path, these served for the replenish- '* * 

ment of nature. Death itself was interpreted 15 ihe condition 
prerequisite far lift?- Whether the religion had any ethical purposes is un¬ 
known, its followers undoubtedly looked forward to □ happy survival in 
another work!, although not necessarily as a reward for good deeds done on 
earth. The dead were buried with solicitous care ami provided with nearly 
every accessory that would enhance their comfort and pkasurt Food and 
drink, toiler articles, lamps, razors, mirrors, and game* were the principal 
articles furnished for tlse deceased of all classes and ages. In addition* the 
hunicr was given hb spear* rise sailor a miniature of his favorite boat* chib 
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dren their toys, and rich men their semnts in effigy. No signs of any be¬ 
lief in a place of future punishment have ever tjeerc found. 

Other rather curious features included the worship of animals (the bull, 
the stag, and ihe mmotaiirv which was half hull and half man); the worship 
of sacred trees; flit veneration of sacred objects which were 
WTprobably reproductive symbols (rhe double-ax the pillar, and 
the cross); and the employment: of priestesses instead of priests 
to a dm mis ter the rites of the cult. By far the most ijnpnitanc act of wor¬ 
ship was sacrifice. Ac (he great religious festivals hundreds oft animals and 
large quantities of grain and fruit were brought as grateful offerings to the 
goddess and her sun. It is doubtful, however, that these sacrifices repre¬ 
sented in my itnsc an. atonement for sin. They were intended rather to 
provide sustenance for the deities and to bring man into sacramental fel¬ 
lowship w ith them The common Oriental idea of rhe scapegoat sacrifice, 
or die shedding of blood for the remission of sins, would appear to have 
been foreign to the Aegean temperament 

For near!) eighty years after the discovery of the Aegean civilization, 
Its system of writing remained one of rhe enigmas of history. About 1950, 
however, the Czech scholar Bedrich Hrozny, who had already 
deciphered nitrite writing, succeeded in unlocking the mys¬ 
tery of Cretan inscriptions. He showed rhar rlus dominant 
Aegean people produced not only one system of writing bm 
thrtfC“a hieroglyphic script and two linear scripts, which 
were used in successive periods. Unfortunately, rhe specimens deciphered 
thus far reveal ven little of the nature of Aegean culture. Whether any 
lire ram re or philosophy had been written is an unanswerable question. Fht 
problem of scientific attainment h easier of solution, since we have material 
remains for our guidance. Archatrulogical discoveries on the island of Crete 
indicate that the ancient inhabitants were gifted inventors and engineers. 

Thev built excellent roads of concrete about eleven feet wide. Nearly all 

^ - 

die baric principles of modem saniiarv engineering were known to rhe 
designers of the palace of Knossos, with the result that rhe royal family of 
Crete in the seventeenth century u^c, enjoyed comforts and conveniences 
which were not available for the wealthiest rulers of Western countries in 
the seventeenth century vlk 

If r lie re ViMis any nut achievement of the Aegean people which appears 
more than others to emphasis the vita Iky and freedom of rheir culture. It 
was their art. With the exception of the Greek, no other art 
of the ancient world was quite its equal. Its distinguishing 
features were delicacy, spontaneity, and naturalism. It served not ro glorify 
the ambitions of an arrogant ruling class or to incubate the doctrines of a 
religion, but to express the delight of the ordinary man in the world of 
beauty around him. As a resuh. it was remark ably free from die retarding 
influence of ancient tradition. Ji va- unique, moreover, in the universality 
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of its application, lor k extended not merely to paintings and statues but 
even to the humblesr objects of ordinary' use. 

Of the major arts, architecture was the least developed, The great palace^ 
were not really very beautiful buildings bur rambling structures designed 
primarily for capacbusnt^ and comfort; As more and tnore Arvhluewc 
functions were absorbed by the state, the palaces were en¬ 
larged to accommodate them. New quarters were annexed to those already 
built Or piled cm top of them without any regard for order or symmetry. 
The interiors, however, were decorated with beautiful paintings and fur¬ 
nish in sis. The architecture! of Critic may be said to have resembled the 
modem international Style in its sacrifice of form to utility and in its empha¬ 
sis upon a pleasing and livable Interior as more important than external 
beauty. 

Painting was the an supreme of the Aegean world. Nearly all of it con¬ 
sisted of murals done irt fresco, although painted reliefs were occasionally 
to be found. The murals in the palaces of Crete were by all 
odds the best that have survived from ancient times, [bey 
revealed almost perfectly the remarkable gifts of the Uinoan artist—his 
instinct for the dramatic, his sense of rhythm, Iris feeling for nature in her 
most characteristic moods. He loved to depict the furious gallop of the 
frightened deer, the stealthy tread of the eat stalking its prey in the weeds, 
or die graceful bending of the lily on its slender stem. 

Sculpture and the ceramic and gem-earring am were also developed to 
a very high stage of perfection. The sculpture of rhe Cretans differed from 
that of any other people in the ancient Orient, li never relied sculpture, 
upon size as a device to Convey the idea of power. 'I he puffery* miJ 
Cretans produced no colossi like those of Egypt m reliefs like 
those of Babylonia depicting a king of gigantic proportions smiting his 
punv cnenriei. Instead, they preferred sculpture in miniature. Nearly all 
of the statues of human [icings or of deities ill at the althaeologfats have 
found arc Sinai !cr than Ufe-slzc. Neither was the plastic aft of the Aegean 
essentially propagandlstid dominant purpose, as iti the case of painting, 
was to expre^ the individual s delight in the color and drama of Iris en¬ 
vironment. I ike wise, the delicately painted pottery, thin as eggshell, the 
skillfully engTaved and mb id daggers aiul knives, and the gems and seals of 
infinitely varied design revealed an almost incredible mastery of materials 
and respect for the form and beauty of nature. 

Much has been written about rhe significance of the Aegean civilization 
and its rdarifln to ihc surrounding cultures. By some historians it is re¬ 
garded as ll nitre offshoot of the eh ilization of Egypt- A num¬ 
ber of facts can he adduced to support this view. Both na¬ 
tions belonged to rhe same race. Their governments were 
alike in their ikomtk character. Roih societies contained 
dements of matriarchy and economic collectivism. Bui that 
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k about as far as the comparison can be carried. The differences were just 
as marked. The Aegean people built no great pyramids or magnificent 
temples- Only in painting did their art resemble that of Egypt vay closely. 
The systems of writing of ihc two civilfcations appear to have been of 
entirely independent Origin fc as h evidenced by the fact that a knowledge of 
Egyptian help® very litilc in deciphering Cretan. Whereas tile Egyptian 
religion was an elaborate ethical system based upon the worship of a sun 
god of righteousness and justice* the religion of the Aegean venerated a 
goddess of nature with no evidence of a concept of ethical purpose. Finally* 
the two peoples differed in [heir basic philosophies of life. The Egyptians 
twtieved m rbe sacrifice of personal interests to the glory and eternity of 
the state and looked to rewards in an a fee ^existence as a just compensation 
for good deeds on earth. The people of the Aegean w ere individualists, in¬ 
tern upon .living their own lives of pleasurable activit y nut concerned with 
the hereafter merely as an extension of their pleasant and satisfying earthly 
careers. 


The influence of the Aegean civilization is not easy 10 estimate* T he 
Philistines* who came from some pan of the Aegean world, introduced ccr- 
Tf>' tufht- t *** 1 ** 1 *^ r ^e culture into Palestine and Syria, There is 
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reason to believe that various clemcnis of Phoenician an and 
the Samson legends of the Old Testament were really ac¬ 
quired from rhe Philistines, It h probable also that rhe reli¬ 
gious and aesthetic traditions of the Cretans and perhaps- something of their 
spirit of freedom influenced the Greeks. l!ut a considerable parr of Hit 
Aegean civilization was lust or destroyed. Following the downfall of 
Knossos a dark age began which lasted for nearly four hundred years. The 
conquerors were barbarians who Avert unable to appreciate much of rhe 
culture of the people they conquered and consequently allowed it to perish. 

Despite its limited mlluencc the Aegean civilisation a> not without im- 
pniTartcc for the stdent of histone for it was otic of the few in ancient 
times which assured to even its humblest citizens a reasonable 
share of happiness anti prosperity, free from the tyranny of ;i 
despotic sracc and a crafty priesthood. The apparent absence 
af slavery, brutal punishments, forced labor, and conscrip¬ 
tion* together with rhe substantial equality of classes and the 
dignified stains accorded to women, all point to a social 
regime in striking contrast wit Is those of the Asiatic empires. If additional 
evidence of this contrast is. needed, it can Ik found in the art of the various 
natrons The Aegean sculptor or painter gloried not in purmyiug the 
slaughter oi armies or the sacking of cities bur in picturing flowery land¬ 
scape joyous festivals, thrilling exhibit inns of athletic prowess, and similar 
scenes of a free and peaceful existence. Last of all, the Aegean civilization 
is significant for its kinship with what wc often think of as the modem 
spirit. This is clearly exemplified in the devotion of the people to comfort 
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anil opulence, in their love of am uses nc nr, in their individualism, zest for 
lift, and courage for txpe rime mar ion. 

3. THE LYDIANS \MI I HR PHOENICIANS 

When the Hftrite empire fell in riir eight la century n.c., its successor in its 
main areas of power was the kingdom of Lydia. The Lydians established 
their rule in wtust is now the territory of the Turkish Re- jim 
public in Anatolia. They quickly secured control of the Kmgdvm 
Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minot and of rhe entire ^ Lydij 
plateau west of the Ha I vs River. But their power was short-lived. In 550 
ft.C. their fabulous khg T Croesus, fancied he saw a good opportunity to 
□dd to his domain the territory of the Mcdcscttt of the Halys. The Median 
king had just been deposed by Cyras the Persian. Thinking this meant an 
easy triumph for bis own umiic^ Cmcsu* set out to capture the territory 
beyond the river. After an indecisive batik with Cyrus, lie relumed to hb 
own capital (Sardis) for reinforcements Here Cynis caught him unpre¬ 
pared in a surprise attack and captured and burned the city. The Lydians 
never recovered from the blow* and soon afterward aft of their territory* 
including the Greek cities on rhe coast, passed under the dominion of Cyrus 
Ehe Great. 

The Ly dians were a people of Tndn-European speech, who were prob¬ 
ably a mixture of native peoples of Asia Minor with rntgrauE stocks from 
caste in Europe. Benefiting from the advantages of favorable 7^ / Yi j,- iT „ 
local inn and abundance of resource*, they cnpived one of rive pulpit- juJ 
highest standards of living of ancient rimes. They were r ^** r - f 

famous tor the splendor of ihcir armored chariots and riie quantities of 
gold and a nicies of luxury pus*cs*cd by the citizens. The wealth of their 
kings whs legendary 1 as attested by the simile "rich as Croesus. 1 * The chief 
sources of this prosperity were gold from the streams, wool from the 
thousands of sheep on the hills, and the profits of the extensive commerce 
which passed, overland from the Tigris-Eiiphratcs valley to the Aegean 
Sea. 13 ut with dJ their werirh and npp>riunicL> for leisure, they succeeded 
in making only one original cutltrihurion cu civilization- This was the 
coinage of money from etcctrum or l Svhitcgoid, FT a natural mixture of gold 
and silver found in live sands of one of their rivers Hitherto all systems of 
money had consisted of weighed rings or bars of imrid, The new coins, of 
varying rises, were stamped with a definite value more nr less arbitrarily 
given by the ruler who issued them 

In conn :isi with rhe Lydians, who gained rheir ascendancy as a result m 
the downfall of the Hitting were the Phoenicians, who benefited from the 
break-up of Aegean supremacy. Bur the Phoenicians were 7^ ihjem 
neither conquerors nor the bniMere of an empire. They 
exerted iheir influence through the arts of peace, especially c*™- 
ch rough commerce. During most of rlieir history their pi> hJrrmtm 
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litical svstcm was a loose cnnfederaticui of city-staies, which frequently 
bought their security by paying tribute to foreign powers. The territory 
the\ occupied v. .is the nnrmw strip between the Lebanon Mountain^ and 
rive Mediterranean Sea. With good harbors. and a central location, it win 
admirably situated for trade. ! be great centers of commerce included 
Tvrc, Sidon, and Beirut, Under the I eldership of the first, Phoenicia reached 
the zenith of her cultural brilliance, from the tenth to the eighth century 
ii.c:. During rhe $ixih century she passed under ihe domination of the 
Chaldeans and then of the Persians. In 13a ba :, Tyre was destroyed by 
Alexander the Great after a siege of seven months. 

The Phoenicians were a people of Semitic language, closely related to 
the Canionites. They displayed very little creative genius, bur were rc- 
Aebitvc- markable adapters of the achievements of others. They 
wftm ibt produced no original art worthy of the name, and they made 
Hwctiieim v but slight eontrihuiiufis to literature. Their religion, like that 

of the Gmaaiiitcs, was characterized by human sacrifice 10 the god Moloch 
and by licentious fertility rites. They excelled, however, in specialized 
manufactures and in geography and navigation. They were renowned 
throughout the ancient world for their glass and metal industries and for 
their purple dye obtained from a mo Husk in the adjacent sens. Thee de¬ 
veloped the art of navigation to .such a stage that they could sail bv the stars 
at night. To less venturesome peoples, the North Star wo* known for some 
tinu- ai the Phoenicians" star A company of Phoenicians arc believed to 
have cirtnuitnavtgated Africa. The most lasting achievement of the Phoeni¬ 
cians, however, was the completion and diffusion of an alphabet based 
upon principles disc vac red by the Egyptians- The Phoenician contribution 
the adoption of a system of signs representing the sound* of the human 
voice, and the riimi nation of all pietdgraphic and syllabic characters. The 
Egvpriaas as wt have seen, bad accomplished the first of these step but 
nut the second. 



The Classical Civilizations 
of Greece and Rome 


AFTER 600 the centers of dviJfratfcro in the Western world 
were no longer confined to the Near Orient. % dm time new cub 
tunes were already growing 10 maturity in Greece and In halv, Both 
had srarred rheir evolution considerably earlier, but the civilization 
of Greece did not begin to ripen until about 600 n.c_ fc wMk the 
Romans showed little promise uf orijiml achievement before 
About |oo n.r. Greek civilization* properly spe-iking, came to an end 
and uas superseded by a iwm culture represenring a fusion of ele¬ 
ments derived from Greece and from The \«r Orient Tills was; the 
Hellenistic civilization, which listed until about the beginning of 
rite Christian era and included nut only the Greek peninsula but 
Egypt 2nd ino\E of Asia west of the Indus River. The tRtt$tmduvg 
cfraraereriwTc which verves to disTmgtisH these three civilizations 
from the ofir* that had gone before is secularism. No longer does 
religion absorb the interests of man 10 the extent that it did in an¬ 
cient Egypt or in the tuitions of Mesopotamia. The state is now above 
the church, and The power nf the priests to determine the direction 
of cultural evolution lias been thoroughly shattered. Furthermore, 
ideaR of human freedom *rtd nn emphasis upon the welfare nr man 
as an individual have largely superseded the dcsjwLsiiL and collectiv¬ 
ism of che ancient Near Ghent- 
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The Hellenic Civilisation 


A 

1 VvtONG all rhc peoples of the ancient world, the one 
whose culture most clearly exemplified dm spirit of Western man was the 
Hellenic or Greek* No other of these nations had so strong a devotion cu 
liberty nr so firm a Ijdkf in rhc tiobiliry pi human achieve The char- 
tnenr. The Greeks glorified man as the most important crea- #cierpf 
Cure in the universe and refused to submit rn the dictation of HcJ/fw 
priests or despots Or even to luimblc themselves before rheir jrr ^ r:JJJLFn 
ipodv. Their attitude was essentially secular arid rationalistic; they exulted 
rile spirit of free inquiry and made knowledge supreme over faith, tr was 
largely for these reasons that they advanced their culture to the highest 
^tage which the ancient world was destined to reach. But the Greeks did 
not betpn without foundations, Jr b necessary to remember char the ground¬ 
work for many of riieir achievements had already hetn laid by certain of 
the Oriental peoples. The nufimenci of their philosophy and science had 
been prepared by the Egyptians. The Greek alphabet was derived from 
Phoenicia, And probably to a larger extent thun wc shall ever realise the 
Hellenic appreciation of beaurv and freedom was due to Aegean influence. 


t. THE HOMERIC AGE 

In o&dfr to understand the evolution of the Hellenic civilization it is neces¬ 
sary hi go hack to the first period of ifs hkniry, the I Inmcrit: Age, which 
extended front approximately < sod to Sou &x. Is was then i liac r/ , f !ajm 
the Greek narinn was formed anil the foundations bid for datfamaf 
mam of ihe $thriul and political development of subsequent Gr^ck 
centuries. Not ill of rite glory that W*a Greece can he imecd rjr ^ rzjt,OTT 
to the Homeric Age, hut it ri nonet hefcKi true that several of the mnsi 
typical insmuikuis and attitudes nf the Greeks in their prime were modifica¬ 
tions of forms which had survived from the earliest days. 
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Probably the original home of the Greeks was somewhere in the Danube 
valley. When they began their migrations into the Greek peninsula about 
•fbc rjciji 3000 n.c.. they appear to have been a mixture of Alpine ant! 
arisim of Nordic Stocks, predominantly the former. Later they mingled 
with the Mediterranean natives who were alrcadv established 
m Greece, especially in the southern portions and on the islands of the 
Aegean Sea. It is therefore patently absurd to attempt any explanation of 
(he genius nf die Greeks on the basis of purity of race, for no one real I v 
knows which of the principal admixtures finally came to predominate. 
About all that it is possible to say is that the Hellenes were a mixed race 
who spoke a language of IndrHliumpean relationship. 

By l ifto Jt.c. the Greeks had occupied most of the northern sections of 
the peninsula and a few scattered locations alone the coast. At first they* 
filtered in slowly, bringing their herds and flocks with them 
ml&Mlatit 311 ^ “Idling in the more sparsely populated areas. Many of 

these early immigrants seem to have belonged to the croup 
which later came to be known as Tomans. Another division, the Vehaems, 
pushed farther south, conquered Mycenae and Troy, and ultimately gained 
dominion over Crete, Soon after i;oo the grear Dorian invasions began 
and reached rhetr climax about two centuries later. Some of the Dorians 
■settled in central Greece, but most of them took to the sea, conqncling the 
c-iircrn sections of die Peloponnesusand the southern islands of the Aegean. 
About icon is.t. they captured Knnssos* the chief center of the \ I moan 
dviitzarinn tin the island of Crete. 

Whether Aehaeans, Fenians, or Dorians, all of the Greeks in the Homeric 
Age had essentially the same culture, which was comparatively primitive 
ttv prim ’ n ^araefer. Not until the very last century of die period was 
there any general knowledge of writing. Although evidence 
exists that some of tin? Ionia ns who I ud migrated fn the shore 
of Asm Minor adopted the Phoenician alphabet as early as 
poo b.c., they did not make use of it until considerably later. 
We must therefore envisage the Homeric Greeks as a preliterary people 
during tlie greater part of their history', with intellect nil accomplishments 
that extended no farther than the development of folk songs, ballads, and 
shon epics sung and emlxtllished by bank as they wandered from one vil¬ 
lage to another, A targe part nf this material was finally woven into a great 
epic cycle by one or more poets and pur into written form in the ninth 
century B.C. Though not all of the perns of this cycle have come down to 
us, rhe two most important, the Iliad and the Odyssey, provide us with our 
richest store of information about the ideals and customs of the Homeric 
Age, 

T he political institutions of the Homeric Greeks were exceedingly primi¬ 
tive Each little community of villages was independent of external control. 
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but political authority was $n tenuous tint it would not be too much to say 
rhat thti state scarcely existed ac all. The king could not make ^ 
nr enforce laws or administer justice. He received no remu- ww mtb* 
nc ration of any kind, but had to cultivate his farm for a living Homeric 
the same as any other citizen. Practically his only func- * 1ge 
cions were military and priestly. He commanded the army in time of war 
and offered sacrifices to keep the gods on die good side of the community. 
Although each little group of villages had its council of nobles and assembly 
of warriors, neither of these bodies had any definite membership Of status 
as an organ of government. The duties of the former were to advise and 
assist the king and prevent him from usurping despotic powers. The func¬ 
tions of the latter were to ratify declarations of war and assent to the con¬ 
clusion of peace. Almost without exception custom took the place of law, 
and the administration of justice was private. Even willful murder was pun¬ 
ishable only by the family of the victim. While it is true tliut dispute were 
sometimes submitted to the king for settlement* he acted in wjcIi cases 
merely as an arbitrator, nor as a judge. As a matter of fact* the political con¬ 
sciousness of the Greeks of this rime was so poorly developed that they had 
no conception of government as an indispensable agency for the preserva¬ 
tion of social order. When Odysseus, king of Ithaca, was absent for twenty 
years* no regenr was appointed in his place, and no session of the council 
or assembly was held. No one seemed to think that the complete suspension 
of government, even for so long a rime, was a matter of any critical im¬ 
portance* 

The pattern of social md economic life was amazingly simple. Though 
the general tone of the society portrayed in the epics is aristocraric t there 
was actually no rigid ^ratification of classes. Any warrior 
who displayed unusual bravery in battle amid become a 
noble. Manual labor was not looked upon av degrading, and 
there were apparently no idle rich. That there were depend¬ 
ent laborers of some kind who worked on the lands of the 
nobles and served them as faithful warriors seems clear from 
the Homeric epics, but it is doubtful that they were really slaves, for they 
were treated as members of the noble's family and could not be sold away 
from their homes. Agriculture and herding w ere the basic occupations. Ex¬ 
cept fur a few skilled crafts like those of wegornnakcr^ swordsmith, gold- 
smith, and potter, there was no specialization of Libor. For the most part 
every household made its own tools, w ove its ow n dorfU4ig 1 and raised st.s 
own food. So far were the Greeks us this time from Mug a trailing people 
that they had no word in their language for “merchant ” and barter was 
the only method of exchange that was practiced. 

To the Greeks of the Homeric Age religion meant chiefly a system for: 
(i) explaining the physical world in such a way as to remove its awesome 
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mysteries and give man a feding of intimate relationship with it; (0 ne- 
counting for die tvmjvemiou& passions which seked man's na¬ 
ture and made him lose that self-control which the Greeks 
Considered essential for success as □ warrior; and f 0 obrain- 
ing such material benefits n> good fortune:, long life, skill in 
craftsmanship, :md abundant harvests. Neither at this, rime nor 
at anv nrher period nf their history did the Greeks expect that rhur religion 
would save them from sin or endow them with spiritual blessings, A$ they 
Conceived it, pit tv was neither a matter of conduct nor of faith. Their rcli- 
accordingly had no commandments and no dogmas, no complicated 
ritual and no sacraments. Every man was at liberty to believe what be 
pleased and to conduct his own life as lit chose without fear of the wrath 
of the gods. Probably it is no exaggeration to say that this freedom from 
dogmatism and from fear of tire supernatural wavone of the most important 
factors contributing to the intellectual and arristie progress of the Greeks, 
As is commonly known, rhe deities of rhe Homeric religion were merely 
human beings Writ targe^ It was really necessary that this should be so if 
^ the Greek was to fed at home in the world over which they 

nftt^ ^ ruled. Remote* omnipotent beings like the gods nf most Grh 

H&mcrw entail religions w ould have inspired fear rather than a sense of 

tdtgnm security. What the Greek wanted was not necessarily god_\ 

of ^rtSat power, bur deities he could bargain with on equal tcrriik. Cnnse- 
quentlv lit endowed his gods with attributes simitar to his own—with 
human bodies and human weaknesses and wants, He imagined the great 
company nf divinicies as frequently quarreling with one armrher. needing 
food and deep, mingling freely with men. and even procreating children 
occasionally bv mortal women* I hey ditTered from men only in the fact 

- r ■«■ -■ 

that they subsisted on ambrosia and nectar, which made them immortal 
They dwelt hoc in the sky or in the scars bite on the summit of Mount 
Olympus, a peak in northern Greece with an alrnodc of about io^ooo feet. 
The religion was thoroughly polytheistic, and no one deity was ele¬ 
vated very high above any of the others. Zeus* the xkv god and wiclJrr of 
the thunderbolt, who was sometimes referred to sis the father of die gods 
and of men, frequently received less attention than Apollo, the sun god, 
who could reveal the future, or Arhena, the goddess of war and patroness 
nf handicrafts. Since ihe Greeks had no Satan, their religion cannot be de¬ 
scribed as dualistic. Nearly all nf the deities were capable of malevolence 
as well us good, for they sonic tin its deceived men and caused f hem tn com¬ 
mit w irings ITic ncaresi approach to a god of evil was Hades, who pre j 
sided over rhe nether world Akhrmgh he is referred to in the Homeric 
poems as “implacable in d unyielding" and ihe most hateful of t*E>ds to 
mortals, he was never assumed rn have played an active role in allairs on 
earth. He w as not considered as the source of pestilence, earthquake, or 
famine-1 le did noE tempt men or work tu defeat the benevolent deigns ol 
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other god?:. In short, he was really not regarded as anything more than 
the guardian of die realm of the dead* 

The Greeks of the Homeric Age were almost completely indifferent to 
ivhar happened to them titter death. Not only did they bestow no care upon 
the bodies of the dead, but they frequently cremated them* htdiffmtti r 
They did assume, however, that the shades or ghosts of men to+tife 
survived for a rime after the death of their bodies. All* with a kmvfur 
few exceptions, went to the same abode—ro the murky realm of Hades 
situated tiencaifr die earth. This was neither a paradise nor a hell: no one 
ivas rewarded for his good deeds, and no one was punished for his sins. 
Each of the shades appeared to continue the same kind of life its human 
embodiment had lived cm earth. 'Hie Homeric poems make casual mention, 
of two other realm?,, the Elvihtt Plain and the realm of Tartu rua. which 
seem at firs? glance lo contradict ihe idea of no rewards and punishments 
in the he re lifter. But rhe few individual* who enjoyed rhe ease and comfort 
of the Elysium Plain had done nothing to deserve such blessings; they were 
simple persons w hom the gods had chosen to favor. The realm of Tamms 
was not really an abode of the dead hut a place of imprisonment for rebel¬ 
lious deities. 

Worship in the Homeric religion consisted primarily of sacrifice. The 
offerings were crude, however, not as an atnncmem for rin, hut merely in 
order to please the gods and induce them tu grant favors. In y■fc tl . rVTTrj f 

Other words, religious prat rice was externn! and mechanical mdmrcbtn- 
and not far removed from magic Reverence, humility, and katckjrw- 
purin’ of heart were not essentials in it. The worshiper had wj-fl/wi*- 
only to carry out his part of the bargain by making rhe proper 
sacrifice, and rhe gods would fulfill theirs. For a religion such as this no 
elaborate institutions were required. Even a professional priesthood was 
unnecc^arv. Since there were no mysteries and no sacraments, one man 
could perform ilie simple rites about as well as another. .Vs a general rule, 
cacti head of a family implored the favor of the gods for his own house¬ 
hold, md the king performed the saint function for the community at 
large. Although it is true that seers or prophets we re frequently consulted 
because of the belief that they were directly inspired by the gods and could 
therefore foretell the future, these were nnt of a priestly class. Finrficrmore, 
the Homeric religion included no cult or sacred relics, no holy days, and no 
system of temple worship. The Greek remplc w as nnt a church or place of 
religious assemblage, and no ceremonies were performed w ithin ic, Instead 
it was a shrine which the god might visit occasionally and use as a tempo¬ 
rary house. 

As intimated already, the morality id the Greeks in the Homeric period 
had only rhe vaguest connection with tlicir religion. While Conc*pthm 
it is true that the gods w ere generally disposed to support of virtu* 
the right, they did not consider it their duty to combat ***&*&! 
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evil anti make righteousness prevail. In mcring out rewards to men, they 
appear to have Keen influenced more by their own whims and by grad rude 
for sacrifices offered thou by any consideration for moral character. The 
only crime which thev punched was perjury, and chat none loo con- 
shtuitly. Hie conclusion seems justified* then, that Homeric moral it v 
rented upon no basis of supernatural sanctions. Perhaps its true foundation 
was military, Nearly ail the virtue c.vmlkd in the epics were those which 
would make rlie individual a better soldier—bravery. sdf-cnmrol, piirinr- 
ism, wisdom r in the sense of cunning)* love of one's friends, and hatred of 
ones enemies. There was no conception of sin in the Christian sense of 
wrongful acts to he repaired of or a tuned for. 

At the end of the Homeric Age the Greek was already well started along 
rhe road of social ideals that he was destined to follow in later centuries. 

He was an oprimisr, convinced thnr life was worth living for 
^ 0wtl ^ e » an d he could see no reason for looking forward 
to death as a glad release. He was an egoisr, striving for the 
fulfillment of self As a consequence he rejected mortification of the flesh 
and all forms of den cal which would imply the frustration of life. He could 
sec no merit in humility or in fuming the other check* He was a luimmist, 
who worshiped the finite and the natural rather than the mtierworhlly cm 
sublime- For thh reason hr refused to invest hi* gods with awe-injuring 
qualities* or to Invent any conception of mm .is a depraved and sinful crea¬ 
ture. Finally, he was devoted fo liberty in an even mure extreme form 
than must of his descendants in the classical period were willing to accept, 

U Til R EVOLUTION OF TUI- CITY-STATES 

About Soo e.c. the village communities of the Homeric Age. which had 
been founded mainly upon clan ^rgam/jwion, began to give way to larger 
n,.- .... poliricil units. As the need fur defense increased, an acropolis 

tnJftjTvrt or citadel wa« built on a high hcarion, and a city grew up 

of the around tr as the scat of government fur a whole community. 

Thus emerged the dty-stwe, the moat famous unit of political 
society developed by the Greeks, Examples Here to be found in almost 
ervery section of the Hellenic world. Athens, Thebes, and Uegttra on the 
mainland; Sparra ortd Corinth «n the Peloponnesus; Miletus on the shore 
of Asia Minor; and Mirylcrie and Guilds on rite islands iff the Aegean Sea 
were among the best known. They varied enormously in both area and 
population. Sparta with more than three thousand square miles and Athens 
with 1060 had by far the greatest extent: the others averaged less than a 
hundred At the peak of their power Athens and Sparta, each with a popu¬ 
lation of abfiui 4FXI.CXX*. had appmxirrmdy three rimes the numerical 
strength uf most of < hen ndghl>oring stares 
Wish a few exceptions the Greek dry-sure* went through a similar 
political evolution. They began tireir histories ,n monarchies- During the 
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eighth century they were changed into oligarchies. About u hundred years 
liitcr t on the jvc rage, the oligarchic* were overthrown by jj betvoia- 
dictators, or ■'tyrants,' 1, as the Greek* called them* meaning tfonafthe 
usurpers who ruled without legal right whether oppressively &$***&* 
nr nnt. Finally, in the sixth and fifth ceniuriei, dfitt<K3*des were set upj 
or in some cases "timocracies/' that is, governments based upon a proper !y 
qualification for the exercise of political rights. 

On the whole, it is not difficult to determine the causes of this political 
evolution. The first change came about ns a result of the concentration of 
landed wealth. A* the owners of great estates waxed in eeo- Tl! .-, rJ „ lfJ 
mimic power, they determined to wrest political authority oftWpatit- 
from ilie king and vest it in the council, which they generally 
controlled. In the end they abolished the kingship entirely* I hen followed 
a period of sw ccpinu economic changes and political turmoiL The increas¬ 
ing scarcity of land forced many of the Greeks 10 emigrate and seek new 
homes for ihemsdves in unoccupied regions* As a result, numerous colonics 
were founded, mostly along the shores of the Aegean and Ionian Seas, but 
some as far ease as ihe Black Sea and as far west as Italy and Spain. I he de¬ 
mand for new outlets for trade also prompted some of this expansion, 'flic 
consequence Was □ vericable economic revolution in the Greek world* Com¬ 
merce and industry grew to be leading pursuits, the urban population in¬ 
creased, and wealth assumed new form*, The rising middle class now joined 
with dispossessed farmers in an attack upon the Jaml holding oligarchy The 
natural fruit of the hitter class conflict* than ensued w as dictatorship* By 
encouraging extravaganr hopes and promising relief from chaos, ambitious 
demagogues attracted enough popular support to enable them 10 ritJe into 
power in defiance of constitutions and hux Ultimately, however* diasati- 
faction with tyrannical rule and the increasing economic power and polit¬ 
ical consciousness of the common citizens Jed to the establishment of democ¬ 
racies or liberal oligarchies* 

Unfortunately space does not permit an analysis of die political history 
of each of the Greek city peaces. Except in the more backward sections of 
Thessaly and the Peloponnesus. it i s safe to conclude that the internal de¬ 
velopment of all of them paralleled the account given above, although 
minor variations due to local conditions doubtless occurred- The two most 
important of the Hellenic states, Sparta and Athens, deserv e more detailed 
study. 

3. THE IIMED CAMP OF SPARTA 

Tin. history of Spam 1 was the great exception to the political evolution of 
die city states. Despite the fact that her citizens were of the purest Dorian 

1 Sparta ws* the leading city rtf a district tailed Laemih or l 
tirtsts the diriiE? w ii referred 10 by uric or ilic oilier of ibes* names. Ilic people, also, 
were freqycndy culled I jeoinruu or Liwedacmankm. 
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strain, she failed to make any progress in the direction of democratic nilc. 
Tht pamiizr instead, her government rapidly degenerated into a form 
d&wlupmcn f more closely resembling the absolurrim of the Orient, Cultur¬ 
al Sparta s[[y # 0 Js^ t he nation stagnated. The causes w ere due partly 
to isolation* Hemmed in by mountains on the northeast and west and Incis¬ 
ing quod harbors, rise Spartan people had little opportunity to profit from 
the advances made in che outside world. Besides, no middle class arose to 
aid the masses in the struggle for freedom. 

The real explanation is to be found, however, in militarism. Hie Spar- 
lam had come into the eastern Peloponnesus as art invading army. For 
The m&Tt* centuries they had struggled to subdue the Mycenaean natives 
ofSpmw they found there. By 8w u.c., when they finally succeeded 
mtitmim \ n fining dominion over all of Laconia, military habits we re 
so tirmlv fried that they could not he thrown oft, As a consequence, w hile 
the either Greek states sated rliesr land hunger through colonization, Sparta, 
as her population increased, inevitably chose to live by the sword. West of 
[he Tayttetus Mountains lav ihc fertile plain of Messenia* In the late eighth 
cemurv'the Hpjnarts determined to conquer it. Hie venture was successful 
and rhe Messeohm territory was annexed to Liconia- About fifty years later 
the Mcssciiiaiwenlisicd the aid of Argos and bunched a revolt. The war iliat 
followed was desperately fought, Laconia itself was invaded, and appar¬ 
ent^ it was only the death of the Argive commander and the patriotic 
pleas of the fire-earing pore Tyrtatus that saved the day for the Spartans 
This tune the victors took no chances. They confiscated rhe lands of The 
Messemans, murdered or expelled their leaders, and forced the masses into 
serfdom. 

There was scarcely a feature of the life of the Spartans which was not 
the result of their martsal enterprises. In subduing and despoiling then 
The enemies they unwittingly enslaved themselves; for they lived 

Spwrjir through the remaining ccnrurics of their liktory in deadly fear 

rmliunim tJ f umirrexrdom. Jc was this fear which explains their cj>o- 

lervatrstn. ihetr stnbliom resistance to change, lest any innovation result in 
a fatal weakening of the system Their provincialism can also be attributed 
to the same cause. Frightened by the prospect that dangerous ideas might 
be brought imo their country, they discouraged travel and prohibited trade 
with the outside world. The necessity of maintaining the absolute su¬ 
premacy of the citizen class over :m enormous population of serfs required 
an iron discipline and a strict subordination of (he individual; hence the 
Spartan collectivism! which extended into every branch of the social and 
economic Hfc\ Final! v, much of ilic cult Lira! backwardness of Sparta was 
due to the atmosphere of coarseness and hate width inevitably resulted 
from the hitter struggle to conquer the Messenkns and hold them under 
stem repressing 

The Sparran constitution, which tradition ascriticd to an ancient law- 
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^ivcr, Lycurgtfci, provided fnr a government preserving the forms of the 
raid Homeric system. Instead of one king, however, there were two* rep¬ 
resenting separate families of exalred rank. The Spartan sov¬ 
ereigns enjoyed but few powers and those chiefly of a mill- 'g^Smrcfa 
tary and priestly character- A second and more authoritative 
branch uf rhe government was the council, composed of the two kings 
and twenty-eight nobles sixty years of age and over. This body supervised 
the work of administration, prepared measures for sub mission to the as¬ 
sembly, and screed as the highest court for criminal trials. The third 
organ of government* the assembly, approved or rejected the proposals 
of the council and elected all public officials except the kings. Bui the 
highest authority under the Spartan constitution was vested in a board 
of five men known as rhe ephorate. J he ephors virtually were the govern¬ 
ment. They presided over the council and the assembly, controlled the 
educational system and the distribution of property* censored rhe lives of 
the citizens, and exercised a veto power o vet all legislation. They has! power 
also to determine the fate of new-born infants, to conduct prosecutions be¬ 
fore the council, and even ro depose ihv kings if the religious omens ap¬ 
peared unfavorable. The Spartan government was thus very decidedly an 
oligarchy. In spite of the net that rhe ephnrs were chosen for nnc-ycar 
terms by the assembly* they were indefinitely re-cligiblc t and their au¬ 
thority was so v ast rliat there was liardly any ramification of the system 
which rliey could not control Moreover, k should lie borne in mind that 
chc assembly itself w as nor a democratic body. Not even the whole citizen 
class, which was a small minority of the total population, was emitted ro 
membership in it, hut only those males of full political srams who had in¬ 
comes sufficient ru tfuaLlfv them for enrollment in the heavy infantry. 

The population of Sparta, which numbered at its peak about 400,000, 
was divided into three main classes. The ruling dement was made tip 
of rhe Spartiatcs, or descendants of the original conquerors- The dm 
Though never exceeding one-twentieth of the total popuh- 
fion, the Spartiatcs alow had political privileges. Next in order s ? )m * 
of rank were the perioed. or “dwellers around/* "The origin of this class 

uncertain* hut ir was probably composed of peoples that had m one rime 
been allies of rhe Spartans nr had submitted voluntarily to Spartan domina¬ 
tion, In return for service a$ 3 buffer population between the ruling class 
and the serfs, the penned were allowed to carry on trade and to engage in 
manufacturing. At the bottom of the scale were the helots* or serfs, bound 
to the vjil and despised and persecutcd by their masters. 

Among these classes unlv the penned enjoyed any appreciable measure 
of comfort md freedom* While k is true thac the economic condition of 
the helots cannot be described in rent is of absolute misery* 
since they were permitred to keep for themselves a good 
share of what they produced on rhe estates of their mastery 
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they were personally subjected to such shameful treatment that they were 
consmnrlv wretched and rebellious. On occasions they were compelled to 
give exhibitions of drunkenness and lascivious dances as cm example to the 
Spartan youth of the ejects of such practices. At the beginning of each 
year, if we can believe the testimony of Aristotle, the ephors dednred war 
upon ilie helots, presumably for the purpose of giv ing a gloss of legality to 
die murder of any by die seem police upon suspicion of disloyalty* 
Those who were bom mm the Spa relate class were doomed to a re¬ 
spectable ftivcry for rhe major parr of their lives. Forced to submit to 
... the severest discipline and to sacrifice individual interests 

for tbt they were nothing but cogs in a vast machine. Their cduca- 

I*rntfit-of tion was limited almost entirely to military training, supple- 
ibtstA# menred by exposure and merciless Hoggings to harden them 
for the duties of war. Between the ages of twenty and sixty they gave all 
their time to service to die state. Although marriage was practical! / com¬ 
pulsory, no faintly life was permitted. Male citizens had to live in barracks 
under strict surveillance, blit they were supposed to contrive means of 
escaping at night to visit their wives secretly. As Plutarch describes it, 
'■Their interview*, being thus diffictiIt and rare , , * brought them xogcrher 
with their tidies healthy and vigarmis, and their afFcetbm fresh and lively, 
unsated and unthillcd by easy access and tong continuance with rich 
other/ 1; The Sparrans evidently subscribed to the naive notion of a posi¬ 
tive correlation between sexual appetite and the health of the offspring. No 
jealousy between marital partners was allowed. Husbands whose health had 
declined were required to give rht use of their wives to men more robust 
than themselves in order to insure rhe maximum number of vigorous off¬ 
spring. Children* of course, were the property of the state. 

Tire economic organization of Sparta was designed almost solely for die 
emfs of military efficiency and the supremacy of the citizen class. The be :sf 
land was owned. by the state and was originally divided into 
equal pints which were assigned to the Sparriaic class &% in¬ 
alienable estates. Later ihesc Holdings as well is the inferior 
lands were permitted to he sold and exchanged, with the result that >ome 
nf the citizens became richer than others. The be lots, who did all the work 
of cultivating ihe soil, also belonged to rhe state and were assigned to their 
masters along with the Sand. Their masters were forbidden to emancipate 
them or to sell them outside of the country. The labor of the helots pro¬ 
vided for the support of the whole citizen class, whose members were 
not allowed to be associated with anv economic enterprise other than 
agriculture. Trade and industry were reserved exclusively For the peri- 
ocei 

The Spartan economic system is frequently de^rilied by modem his- 
®FfutaTdi. ^LycorgitC Lkct pf Hhmnoiu \ten (Drydiil cd-) , VoL 1, p. Sj, 
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rorians ascurnminiistic. It is true that same of the means nf production {the 
helots and rhe land) were collectively owned, in theory at \f^ fr ^ c 
leasts and that the Sparmte males ctmtrihuicd i tom their in- Spjn.m 
comes to provide for □ common mess in the dubs to which W*™ cam- 
they belonged. But with these rather doubtful exceptions the wnmntic} 
system was as fir removed from communism as it was from anarchy. Fs~ 
senthh of communism indude the doctrines that all the instruments of 
production shall be owned by the community * that no one shall live by 
exploiting the labor of others* and dun rhe working class shall be rhe ruling 
class. In Sparta commerce and industry were in private hands; the helots 
were forced to coiitritniie j portion of what they produced to provide fur 
the subsistence or their masters; anil political privileges Were restricted to 
an hereditary aristocracy* most of whose members performed no socially 
useful labor whatever. With its militarism, its secret police, its minority 
rule, and its closed economy, the Spartan system would seem to have re¬ 
sembled fascism more nearly than true communism- 

4. THE ATHENIAN THIU Mi'll AND TRAfiEDV 

Athens began her history under conditions quite different from those 
which prevailed in Sparta. The district of Attica had nut been the scene of 
an armed invasion or of hitter conflict between opposing r/ . TrrJia ^., 
races. The Ionian penetration of that area was gradual and tnjvytd 
largely peaceful As a resulr, no military casic imposed its bribe 
rule upon a vanquished people. Furthermore, rhe wealth of ^mibna 
Anita consisted of mineral deposits and splendid harbors rather than agri¬ 
cultural resources- Athens* consequently, never remained a predominantly 
agrarian state but rapidly ievebpd a prosperous trade and 3 culture essen¬ 
tially urban. 

Until the middle of the eighth century ex. Athens, like the other Greek 
states, had a monarchical form of government* During the century that 
followed, the council of nobles, or Council of the Areopagus, fnw 
as ir came to be called, gradually divested the king of his monirthy 
powers. The transition to oligarchic rule was both the cause f# a%p reky 

and the result of an increasing enneenrrarinn of wealth. The ™ A them 

introduction of vine and olive culture about this time led cn the growth 
of agriculture as :: great capitalistic enterprise. Since vineyards and ohve 
orchards require considerable tittle to become profitable, only chose farmers 
with abundant resources were able to survive in the business. Their poorer 
and less thrifty neighbor* sank rapidly into debt, especially since grain was 
now corning lo tie imported at ruinous prices. The midil farmer lud no 
alternative but 10 mortgage Ids land, and then his faniLiy and himself* in The 
vain hope that some day a way nf escape would be found. Ultimately many 
of his class became serfs w hen the mortgages conk! not tie paid. 
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Bitter cries t»f distress now arose and threats of revolution were heard. 
The middle classes in the towns espoused the cause of the peasants in de¬ 
manding liberalization of the government. Finally, in J94 * c-» 
Jnvluricl a** parties agreed upon the appointment of Solon as a magis* 
f JHjfb" 0n irate with absolute power to cam out reforms. The measures 
reforms ut which Solon enacted provided for both political and eco~ 

Soio ” nomic adjustments. The former included: (i) the establish¬ 

ment of a new' council, the Council of Four Hundred, and the ad mission of 
the middle classes to membership in it; (j) the enfranchisement “f the 
lower classes by making them eligible fur service in the assembly; and 
(j) the organization of a supreme court, open to all citizens and elected 
bv universal manhood suffrage, with power to hear appeals from i he deci¬ 
sions of the magistrates. The economic reforms benefited the poor fanners 
hv canceling existing mortgages; prohibiting enslavement for debt in the 
fumre. and limiting the amount of land any one individual could own. Nor 
did Solon neglect the middle classes. He introduced a new system of coin¬ 
age designed to give Athens an advantage in foreign trade, imposed heavy 
penalties for idleness, ordered every man to trjch his Son a trade, and of¬ 
fered full privileges erf citizenship to alien craftsmen who would become 
permanent residents of the country. 

Significant though these reforms were, they did not allay the discontent, 
rhe nobles were disgruntled because some of their privileges had been 
[liken away. The middle and lower elates were dissatisfied 
n.v me because they were still excluded from the offices of magis- 

c tOTi J * tracy, and because the Council of the Areopagus was left 

with its powers intact. Worse still was the fact that Solon, like certain 
rulers of modem times* attempted to divert the people from their domestic 
troubles by persuading them to embark upon military adventures abroad^ 
An nld quarrel with Megan was revived* arid Athens committed her fate 
to the uncertainties of war, The chans and disillusionment char followed 
paved the way in 560 fee. for the triumph of Peis stratus, the first of the 
Athenian tyrants. Although he proved to he a benevnlent despot* he never¬ 
theless destroyed many of the liberties the people had previously gained, 
and Hippks, one of his tw o sons who succeeded him, was a ruthless and 
spiteful oppressor. 

In 510 HlC. Hippias was overthrown by a group of nobles with aid from 
Sparta. Factional conflict raged anew until Clclsthcncs* an uicdLigent ari^to 
crat* enlisted the support of the masses to eliminate Jus rivals 
^ rnm t ^ lc ^ tnc - Having promised concessions to the people 
a , r tnt-tnrt ^ ^ rt ward for their help, he proceeded to reform the govern¬ 
ment in so sweeping a fashion that he has *ince been know n as the father 
of Athenian democracy v He greatly enlarged the citizen population by 
granting full rights to all freemen who resided in the country nr that rime 
He established a new Council of Five Hundred and made it the chief organ 
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of government with power to prepare measures for suhititspoo to rhe \&- 
semblv and with supreme conrro! over executive and administrative func¬ 
tions. Members of this body were to he chosen by lot from lists of candi¬ 
dates submitted bv the denies or townships. Any male citizen over thirty 
s tars of aye was eligible. Since the Council was so large, it was tn be di¬ 
vided into ten committees of fifty, each to manage the affairs of govern¬ 
ment for i month. Cldschencs also expanded the authority of the assembly, 
giving it power to debate and pass or reject the measures submitted by the 
Council* to declare war, to appropriate money* and to audit the accounts of 
retiring magistrates. Lastly, CkisEherm h believed 10 have instituted the 
device of ostracism, whereby any citizen who might be dangerous to rhe 
state could be sent into honorable exile for a ten-year period. Hie device 
was quite obviously intended to eliminate men who were suspected of 
cherishing dictatorial ambitions. 

The Athenian democracy a trained its full perfection in the Age of 
Pericles (46)-4*9 n,cO- U was daring this period that the assembly ac¬ 
quired the Authority to imtiarc legislation in addition to its Tbeperiw* 
power to ratify or reject proposals of the Council. It was dur- ^ ir f 
mg rhis time abo that the famous Beard of Ten Generals rose sUhenUn 
in 1 pas Etiun ranghly comparab le to t ha 1 of tlic Brit hh ea E jinn. cmo h_f * 

The Generals were chosen by rhe assembly for one-year terms and were 
eligible for re-election indefinitely, Peridcs held the position of Chief 
Strategic or president of the Hoard of Generals for more than tlurry years. 
The Generals were not simply commanders of the army but the chief 
legislative and executive officials in die state, gradually assuming most of 
the prerogatives which Geisthenes had given to the Council of Five Hun¬ 
dred. Though wielding enormous power* tlicy could not become tyrants, 
for their policies were subject to review by the assembly, and they could 
easily be recalled at die end of their unc-ytar terms or indicted for mal¬ 
feasance at Any time. Finally, it w as in the Age of Pericles that the Athenian 
5v stem of courts w as developed to completion. No longer was there merely 
a supreme court to hear appeals from the decision* of magistrates, but an 
array of popular conns with authority to try all kind:* of ca s es . At the 
beginning of each year a list of 6000 citizens was chosen by lot from the 
various sections of the country. From this list separate juries, varying in 
size from 201 to iooi, were made up for particular trials. Each of these 
juries constituted a court with power to decide by majority vote ever) 
question involved in the case. Although one of the magistrates presided k 
he had none of the prerogatives of a judgej the jury itself was the judge, 
and from its decision there was no appeal* It would be difficult to imagine 
a system more thoroughly democratic. 

The Athenian democracy differed from the modem form in various 
ways. First of alh it did not extend to the whole population, but only m 
the citizen class. While it h true that in the time <if Grivthctie* (508- 
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joi ii,e) the dtixcns probably included n majority of rite mhabhants be¬ 
cause of his ca£ranc , h»5c»KRC of resident aliens* in the Age 
rfJrwwj nE Ptffcles they were distinctly □ minority. It may be well 

tvmpfiteJ to observe, however, that within iis limits Athenian demtio 

^nh modem rac y WsK mc , rc thoroughly applied than is the modem form. 

The choice o f all ma gist rates accept tlie Ten Generals by 
lot, the rosmccinn of all terms of public officials m one year, and the un¬ 
compromising adherence to the principle of majority rule even in judicial 
trials were examples of a serene confidence in the political capacity nf the 
average mm which few modern nations would be witting to accept. The 
democracy of Athens differed from the contemporary ideal also in the fact 
that it was direct* not representative. Contrary ro rhe traditional view* the 
Athenians understood the principle of representation, but they never ap¬ 
plied it except in a limited way in the selection of members of the Coun¬ 
cil of Five Hundred. They were not interested in being governed by men 
of reputation and ability, what vitally concerned them was the assurance 
to even- citken of an actual voice in rhe control of all public a if airs. In a 
word, their ideal was not efficiency in government but democracy* 

In the last century of her existence as an independent state Athens fought 
two great wars. The lirvt* the war with Persia, was an outgrowth of the 
Ti c ferrim expansion of that empire into the eastern Mediterranean area. 
War and its The Athenians resented the conquest of their l nniaii kinsmen 

in Asia Minor and aided them in their struggle for freedom. 
Hie Persians retaliated by sending a powerful army and fleet to attack the 
Greeks, Although all Greece was in danger of conquest,, Athens bore rhe 
chief burden of repelling the. invader, Sparta* especially. rendered but little 
assistance until tin- struggle was almost over. 'Hie war, which began in 
40_t ivl. and lasted with interludes of peace for about fourteen years,, is 
commonly regarded as unc of the most signhicfmi in the history of the 
world, t he decisive victor} of the Greeks pur an end ro the menace of 
Persian conquest and forestalled at least for a time the submergence of 
Hellenic id cab of freedom in Oriental despotism. The war also had the 
effect of strengthening democracy in Athens and making that state die 
leading power in Greece. 

llic other of the great struggles, the Peloponnesian War with Sparta, had 
retries Of a quite different character. Instead of being another milestone in 
the Athenian march to pow er, it ended in tragedy. Athens 
frip^ldism >VaS 50 COmpfetcly humbled that she never again played an 
Mdthird*- eminent role m Greek polities, Tile causes of this war are of 
pa-tmedan particular interest to the student of the downfall of civiliza¬ 
tions First and most important wo* the growth of Athenian 
Imperialism In the fast year of she war with Persia, Athens had joined with 
a number of other Greek scam in the formation of m offensive and de¬ 
fensive alliance known as the I Jdian League. When peace was conclude d 
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ihe League was not dissolved, for many of the Greeks feared chat the 
Persians might come bntifc. As rime went on, Athens gradually transformed 
fhe League info a naval empire for the advancement of her own ini crests. 
She iiseii some of the funds in the common treasury for her own purposes. 
Slw tried to reduce all the other mcmliers to a condition of vassalage* and 
when one of them rebelled* she overwhelmed it by force, seized its navy, 
and Imposed tribute upon it as if it were a conquered state. Such high¬ 
handed methods aroused the suspicions of the Spartans, who feared that 
an Athenian hegemony would soon be extended over all of Greece# 

A second major cause was to be found in the social and cultural differ¬ 
ences between Athens and Sparta, Athens was democratic, progressive, 
urban, imperialistic* and inidlectually and Artistically ad- ^ 
vanectf, Sparta was aristocratic, conservative, agrarian, pro- of t be pro¬ 
vincial* and culturally backward. Where such sharply coiw pamtciUn 
toasting systems exist side by side, conflicts are almost hound ^ Jr 
to occur. The latitude of the Athenians and Spartans had been hostile for 
some nmc. The former looked upon the bitter as uncouth barbarians. The 
Sporrans accused the Athenians of at temp ting to gam control over die 
northern Peloponnesian stares and of encouraging the helots to rebel. Eco¬ 
nomic factors also played a large pari in bringing the conflict to a head, 
Athens was ambitious to dominate the Curimiiian Gulf, the principal avenue 
of trade with Sicily ami southern Italy, This made her the deadly enemy of 
Corinth* ihe chief ally of Sparta- 

The war* which broke out in 43 1 ha:. and lasted until 404* was a record of 
frightful calamrtie* for Athens, Her trade was destroyed* her democracy 
overthrown, and her population decimated by a terrible pes¬ 
tilence, Quite as had was the moral degradation which fot- of^fhlriT 
Sowed in rbe wake of [he military reverses. Treason, corrupt 
time and brutal icy were among the hastening ills of the last few years of 
the conflict On one occasion the Athenians even slaughtered the whole 
male population of the state of Melos, md enslaved ihe women and chil¬ 
dren, for 110 other crime chan refusing to abandon neutrality, Ultintardv* 
deserted by all her allies except Samos and with her food supply cut off, 
Athens was left with no alternative but to surrender or starve, The terms 
imposed upon her were drastic enough: destruction of her fortifications, 
surrender of all foreign possessions and practically her entire navy* and sub¬ 
mission to Spana as a subject state. 


5, FOLETIGUp UF.BACLF—me LAST OATS 

Not only did the Peloponnesian War pm an end to the supremacy of 
Athens; it annihilated freedom throughout the Greek world . . 

and sealed the doom of die Hellenic political genius. Fob conflict * 
lowing the war Sparta asserted her jiowcr over all of Hellas. irtw™j(hr 
Oligarchies supported by Spartan troop replaced demoers- 
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cie* wherever they existed. Omfkcatiein of property and assassination were 
ihc methods regularly employed to combat opposition. Ah hough in Athens 
Hie tyrants were oven brown after j time and free government restored 
temporarily* Spa ira was able to dominate the remainder of Greece for more 
than thirty years. In 37r b.c>* however* Epatninond&s of Thebes defeated 
the Uiccdacmnnian army at Lcuctra and thereby inaugurated a period of 
J he ban supremacy, Unforrunatdy Thebes showed litilc more wisdom and 
role ranee in governing Than Sparta, and nine years later a combination was 
formed to free the Greek cities from their new Oppressor, Tailing to break 
up the alliance, the Thebans gave battle on the Held of Mantmr:i. Both sides 
claimed die victory * but Epaminondas was skim and die power of his em¬ 
pire soon afterward collapsed- 

The lung succession of wars had now brought the Greek states to the 
point of exhaustion. Though die glory uf their culture was yet undimmed* 
p hc politically They were prostrate and helpless. Their fate was 

Uai-iiifmUri soon decided for them by the rise of Philip of Maecdon. Tx- 
t&tquen cept for a diin venter of Hellenic culture, the Macedoniaas 

were barbarians; but Philip, before becoming their king, had learned how 
co lead an army while a hostage at Thebes. Perceiving the weakness of the 
states co the south, he determined to conquer them. A series of earlv suc¬ 
cesses led to rhe decisive victor}' at ChacrontM in s*_c„ and soon after- 
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ward to dominion over all of Greece, wilh rite cxcepriun of Sparta, Two 
years later Philip was murdered as the sequel to a family bnawL 

Rule over Hellas now passed into the hands of his son Alexander, a youth 
of twenty years. After putting to death all possible aspirants to the throne 
and quelling some feeble revolts of the Greeks, Alexander 
conceived the grandiose scheme of conquering Persia. One 
victory followed another unrd in the short space of twelver 
years the whole ancient Near Orient from the Indus River to the Nile had 
been annexed to Greece 35 the personal domain of one man. Alexander did 
not live to enjoy it long. In 3; 3 b.c. he fell ill of Babylonian swamp fever 
and died at the age of thirty-Thret 

It is difficult to gauge the significance of Alexander's career, A slave of 
his emu Nunn and capable of the vilest injustice even to hi> friends, he 
scarcely deserves the greatness which lia.% been thrust upon 7^^,^,. 
him. Though unquestionably a military genius lie left few t,7ncftff 
monuments of constructive statesmanship. VIis ambition wm Ah^udtt't 
to rule after rhe fashion of an Oriental god-king* not to ad- 
vat tee the Hellenic ideals of freedom and justice. Moreover, iiis influence 
in spreading Greek culture appears to have been exaggerated considerably. 
Persia adopted no large number of Hellenic insolations and customs as 3 
result of the Alexandrian conquest. Except for her cities jl lIic mouth vi 
the Nile, Egypt remained Egyptian. The influence of Alexanders con¬ 
quests was rather in the opposite direction: they opened the way for a 
stronger infusion of Orientalism into Europe than had ever occurred be¬ 
fore—so strong in fact that the days of Hellenic civilization as such were 
now practically over* 


6. HELLENIC THOUGHT AND CUTTUHE 

I. PILtLSW PltY 

From what has been said in preceding chapters it should be dear that the 
popular notion that all philosophy originated with the Greeks is fallacious. 
Centuries earlier the Egyptians had given modi thought to ^ ^ a 
the nature of the universe and to the social and ethical prob- cedtmt nf 
lems of man. The achievement of the Greeks was rather the Greek 
development of philnsophs 1 in a tin ire inclusive meaning than 
it had ever possessed before, I hey attempted u* find .uiswers to every con¬ 
ceivable question about the nature of ihe universe, the problem uf truth, 
and the meaning and purpose of life. "Fite magnitude of their accomplish¬ 
ment i? attested by the fact that philosophy ever since ha* been largely a 
debate over the vahdirv of rhcir several conclusion*. 

Greek philosophy had its origins m the sixth century b.c in the work of 
rhe so-called Milesian school, whose members were natives of the great 
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commercial city of Miletus on the shore of Asia Minor. Their philosophy 
^ scientific! materialistic, and monistic. The problem 

v r.r ^ which chiefly engaged their attention was to discover the 
Hl Uitcjiin nature of die physical world- They believed that all things 

Tcb&ol could be reduced to $time primary substance or original 

nutter which was the source of worlds stars, animals, plants* and men, 
and to which all would ultimately return, Thales, rhe founder of the school, 
perceiving that all things contained moisture, taught that the primary ^di¬ 
stance it water. Anaximander insisted that it could nor be .my particular 
dung such as water nr lire but some substance ■"nngendered and imperish¬ 
able” which “contains and directs all things,” He called this substance the 
Iniiitite or the Boundless, Evidently what he bad in mind was an tndeter- 
ruinat e material mass out of which individual things arc ftinned. The third 
member of the school, Anaximenes, declared tliat die original material of 
ihe universe is air. At first thought this appears to have been a step back¬ 
ward to the idea that some one of the elements is the source from which 
everything comes. But this is not so, fur Anaximenes really chose ah as 
the germinal substance because it made possible a quantitative interpreta¬ 
tion of the universe. In other words, he maintained that the essential dif¬ 
ference between things consists merely in the jmount of the basic sub- 
stance they eoruiun, Air when rarefied becomes lire; when condensed u 
turns successively ttt wind* vapor, water, earth, and stone. 

Although seemingly naive in its conclusions the philosophy of the 
Milesian school was of realsignificance It broke through the mythological 
beliefs of the Greeks about the origin of tlie *vorld and substituted a 
purely rational explanation, Ii revived and expanded the 
Egyptian ideas of the eternity of the universe and the in- 
destnicribiiity of tnaner. It suggested very clearly, especially 
in the teachings of Anaximander, the concept of evolution 
in the sense of rhythmic change, of continuing creation and 
dtecav. And the conclusion would seem not unwarranted that Anaximenes’ 
quantitative interpretation of the universe helped to prepare the wav tor 
the atomic conception of matter, 

Before the end of the sixth century Greek philosophy developed a metff- 
phvsicttl torn; that is. it ceased to be occupied with problems of the physical 
world and shifted its attention to abstruse questions about die 
nature of being* the meaning of sxudi P ami rhe position of die 
divine in the scheme of things. First to exemplify die new 
tendency were the Pythagoreans* who Interpreted philosophy largely in 
Items of religion. Little i* known about them except tbai their leader, Py* 
dieguras, migrated from the island of Samos to Southern kalv and founded ii 
religious community at Croton. He and his follow ers apparently taught that 
the speculative Isle h the higher good, hue thin m order to pursue il, nian 
must petrify himself from the evil desires of the flesh. They held that the 
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essence of firings 35 nor 3 material sub-Stancc bur nn abstract principle, num¬ 
ber. Their chief significance lies in the sharp distinctions rhey drew between 
spirit and matter, harmony and discord, good and evil, Perhaps it is not 
inaccurate to regard them as the real founder; of dualism in Greek 1 ho light. 

Sr ill 01 her Greek thinkers of this period centered their attention upon 
ihe problem of permanence versus change- Involved in this problem were 
fundamental issues uf the nature of matter, the underlying 
character of the universe, and rhe power of the mind to dis~ 0 f ^V 7 jj_ t , 
cover truth- It Sens rhe view of some of the philosophers* n-m*wrtu s 
notably Parmenides, char stability or permanence is rhe real 
until re of r Kings; change and diversity are s.imply illusions of the senses. l J ar- 
mertidcs meant by this that underneath all of rhe surface changes which go 
an around us there are citings which really endure. Wc cannot perceive 
them with our senses, but we can discover their existence bv reason. Di¬ 
rectly opposed to tills was the position taken bv Hcradeitus, who argued 
char permanence is an illusion, that change alone k rah The universe, lie 
maintained, is in a ronrimon of constant flus, so that it is impossible ro seep 
twke into the same stream. Great inn and dvsi ruction, life and death, are hut 
rhe obverse and reverse sides uf rhe same picture. In affirming such views 
vs these, HeratIcitus was really contending rhnr the tilings we see and hear 
and feci arc all that there is to reality, Evolution or cot&tam change is the 
law of the universe. The free or the stone time Ls here today is gone tomor¬ 
row; no underlying substance exists immutable through all eternity. 
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The eventual solution of the problem of permravnee versus change was 
provided by the aromkts* The founder of the atomic theory was Leucippus, 

. but the philosopher chiefly responsible for its development 

ihr pfoMffm was Dcmucrinis* who lived in Al>dcra cm the Thracian coast 
hy lit: in the second half of the fifth century. As their name implies, 

itomitn tfn- stnmlstx held ilm the ultimate constituents of the universe 

are atoms* infinite in number, indestructible* and indivisible, Although these 
differ in st&e find shape, they arc exactly alike in chemical composition, Be¬ 
cause of the motion inherent in them, they arc eternally Uniting, scpnnrlng, 
and reuniting in different arrangements. Every individual object or ^r- 
iranism in the universe is thus the product of 3 fortuitous cuncouxse of 
atoms. The onlv difference between a man and 3 tree is the difference in 
ilie number and arrangement of rheir aroms. Here was a philosophy which 
represented the final fruition of the materialistic tendencies of early Greek 
thought. Democritus denied the immortality of the soul and the existence 
of anv spiritual world Strange as Ir may appear to the minds of some peo¬ 
ple,. he was a moral idealist, affirming that "Good means not merely nor to 
do wrung* but rather nor to desire to do wrong/ 1 1 

About the middle of rhe fifth century a.n nit intellectual revolution be¬ 
gan in Greece* The rise of the common man, the growth of individualism* 
Ti'cirtt-iu* liru * ^ demand for the solution of practical problems pro- 
r.'.u/ r^oh/- duetd a reaction against the old ways of thinking. As a result 
liwfh&mhy philosophers abandoned the study of the physical universe 
tbeStiphku ramcc | TQ consideration of subjects more intimately re¬ 

lated to man himsrff- The first exponents of the new intellectual trend 
were the Sophists, Originally the term meant *'those who are wise/* but 
later it came to be used in the derogatory sense of men who employ specious 
reasoning. Since most of our knowledge of the Sophists was derived, until 
comparatively recently, from Plato* one of Ihdr severest criries, they were 
commonly considered to have been the enemies of all that was hot in l Id- 
lenic culture, Minlcm research has exposed the fallacy of so extreme a com 
elusion, even though some members of the group tacked a sense of social 
responsibility and were <|uirc unscrupulous in ^making the worse appear 
the better cause. M 

The greatest of the Sophists was undoubtedly Protagoras* a native of 
Ahders who did most of his teaching in Athens. His famous dictum, “Mart 
Tieitor- ^ **** of ^ things/' comprehends the essence of the 

trine? of Sophist philosophy. By this he meant that goodness, truth* 

Prflu^rjj justice* and beauty are relative to the needs and intt rests of 
man himself. I here arc no absolute truths or eternal standards of right and 
justice. Since sense perception is the exclusive source of knowledge* there 
am \k only particular truths valid for a given lime and place. Morality iike- 

* QucjtcJ by Frank ThBl>\ History 0} p. 40. 
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wise varies from tint people to another. The Spartans encourage adultery 
in certain cases on the part uf wives as well as husbands; the Athenians se¬ 
clude their women and refuse even to allow them .1 noi rr i;lI social life. Which 
of these standards is right? Neither is right in my absolute sense, for there 
art no absolute canon* of right and wrong eternally decreed in the heavens 
to fit all rases- yet both art riqht in the relative sense chat the judgment of 
man alone determines what is good. 

Some of the brer Sophist* went far beyond the teachings of their great 
master, Gnrghts* for example, perverted the skepticism of Protaguras into 
the doctrine that rhe human mind can never know anything 77^ rrrTYT _ Pj 
except its own subjective impressions. "Nothing exists/’ he indwthwi 
declared; “if anything did exist it could net he known; it a &( rhehtn 
man should chance eo apprehend it T ic would still be a secret; S&pk**** 
he would be unable to communicate it to ids fellows,' 1 " The individualism 
which was necessarily implicit in the teachings of Protagoras was twisted 
bv r'Jirasvm.ichu.s into the doctrine that all Jaws and customs arc merely 
expressions of the will of the strongest and shrewdest for their own 
advantage, and that therefore the wise man is the * perfectly unjust man 5 * 
uho ss above the law and concerned with the gratfficarion of lus own de¬ 
sires. 

Vec there wa$ much that was .idmirctbk in rhe Teachings of all the Soph¬ 
ists, even of rhswe who were (lie most extreme. Without exception they 
condemned slaven, and rhe racial exclusiveness of the Greeks, ^ 

They were champion* of liberty t the rights of the common ctnmibu- 
man* and the practical and progressive piinT of view. They tiowvftke 
perceived the folly of war and ridiculed the silly chauvinism 
of many of the Athenians, Perhaps their most impotumc work was the ex¬ 
tension of philosophy to iiicludc not only physics and metaphysics, but 
ethics, politics, and epistemology, or the science of knowledge, as wdL As 
Cicero expressed it, they "brought pliilosophv duwn from heaven to the 
dwelling* of men. 11 

tr was inevitable that the relativism, skepticism, and individualism of the 
Sophists should have aroused strenuous opposition. In the judgment of the 
mute conservative Greeks these doctrines appeared to Scad TOttnae* 
Straight to atheism and anarchs". If there is no filial truth* and ti<m atphm 
if goodness and justice are merely rdarive to the whims of Sapbufa 
the individual, then neither religion, morality, the state, nor society itself 
can long be maul rained, [he result of this conviction was the growth of a 
new philosophic movement grounded upon the the or)' that truth is real and 
that absolute standards do exist. I he leaders t>f tins movement were perhaps 
the three most famous Individuals iu the history of thought—Socrates, 
Plate, and Aristmk. 

• Quoted bv A* A. Treves A nets a* Cretinarfan. VoL I. p 
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ScKTities w as bom in Athens in 4<ty a.r;. of humble parentage, lib father 
being 3 sculptor, his mother a midwife. How he obtained an education no 
one knows, but he was certainly familiar with the teachings 
If Stanuw c:Lrl ' cr Greek 1 hinkers, presmnahty f rtwn extensi vc reading. 

1 he impression that he was a mere gabbler in the market place 
is (juitc unfounded. He became a philosopher on his own account chicHv to 
combat the doctrines of the Sophists, and tie soon gathered around iiini a 
circle of admirers, which included the two vountj aristocrats, Plato and 
AJcibiadcs, tn 590 b.c. lie was condemned to death on a charge of “cur- 
r up ting the youth and introducing new gods .’ 1 The real reason for the un¬ 
just sentence was die tragic outcome for Athens uf the Peloponnesian War. 
Ovltw helmed by resentment and despair, the people turned against Socrates 
because of his associations w ith aristocrats, including the traitor Alcibiadc*, 
and because of Ids criticism of popular IsdiiTs. 

For tile reason that Socrates wrote nothing himself, historians have been 
faced w itb a problem in determining the scope of |us teachings. He is gen¬ 
erally regarded as primarily a teacher of ethics With no in- 
pkHosapky rwcst abstract philosophy or any desire 10 found a new 
school of thought. Certain admissions made bv I’lato, how¬ 
ever, indicate that a hrgi; part of tlu- famous doctrine of Ideas was really 
of Soemtic origin. At any rate we can Ik- reasonable sure that Socrates be¬ 
lieved iri a stable and universally valid knowledge, which man could pos¬ 
sess if he would only pursue the right method. Thb method would consist 
in the exchange and analysis of opinions, in the setting up and testing tif 
provisional definitions, until finally an essence of truth recognizable by 
all could be distilled from them. Socrates argued that in similar fashion man 
could discover enduring principles of right and Justice independent of the 
sdfah desires of human beings. He believed, moreover, that the discovery 
of such rational principles of conduct would prove an infallible guide to 
virtuous living, for he denied that anyone who truly knows the good can 
ever choose the evil 

By far the most distinguished of Socrates’ pupils was Plato, who was lions 
in Athens in417 b.c., the son of noble parents. His red name was Aristotle*. 
Pfcte “Plato” being a nickname supposedly given to him by one of 

his teachers because of lib broad frame. When Ik was twenty 
years old he joined the Socradc circle, remaining a member until the iraiue 
death of his teacher. He seems to have drawn inspiration from other sources 
also, notably from the (cachings of Parmenides ant! the Pythagoreans, Un¬ 
like his great mister he was a prolific writer, though some of The works at¬ 
tributed to him are of doubtful authorship. The most famous of his writings 
are such dialogues as the Apology, the Protafprui, the Ptracitrus, the 
Timtetn, and the Republic. He was engaged in the completion of another 
great work, the hitter, when death overtook him in Ills eighty-first war. 

Plato’s objectives in developing Isis philosophy were similar to those of 
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Socrates although somewhat broader: (1) to combat the. theory of reality 
ns a disordered flux and to substitute an interpretation of the 
universe as essentially spiritual and purposeful; (1) to refute philotvphy 
the Sophist doctrines of relativism and skepticism; and (3) to <*( Ww 
provide a secure foundation for ethics. In order to realize these objectives 
lie developed his celebrated doctrine of Ideas, He admitted that relativity 
and constant change arc charactciLsties of the world of physical things, of 
the world we perceive with oui senses. Bur he denied that this world is the 
complete universe, "t here is a higher, spiritual realm composed of eternal 
Forms or Ideas which only the mind can conceive. These are hut, however, 
mere abstractions invented by the mind of man, but spiritual things, Kach 
is die archetype or pattern of some particular ofcss of objects nr relation tie- 
tween objects on earth. Thus there are Ideas of man, tree, shape, size, color, 
proportion* beauty, and justice. Highest of them all ss the Idea of the Good, 
which rs the active cause and guidino purpose of the whole universe. The 
things we perceive with our senses are merely imperfect copies of the 
supreme realities. Ideas, 

Plato's ethical and religious philosophy was chwdy related to his doc¬ 
trine of Ideas. Like Socrates lie believed tint true virtue has its bails in 
knowledge. Bur the knowledge derived from the senses is ^ 
limited and variable; lienee true virtue must consist in miunn I pMhtopby 
apprehension Of the eternal Ideas of goodness and justice. By ethir.it inti 
relegating the physical to an inferior place, he gave to his reh^wm 
ethics a mildly ascetic tinge. He regarded the body as a hindrance to the 
mil id and taught that only the rational part of man’s nature is noble and 
good. In contrast with some of his later followers he did Hot demand that 
appetites and emotion* should be denied altogether, but urged that they 
should be strictly subordinated to the reason. Plato never made hh> con¬ 
ception of CuhI entirely dear. Sometimes he referred to the Idea uf rhe 
Good ns if it were a divine power of subordinate tank; at other times a* if 
it were the supreme creator and ruler of the universe- Pmh.ihlv the tatter 
is what he really meant. At any rate ir is certain that lie conceived of the 
universe as spiritual in nature and governed by intelligent purpose, lie ro 
jeered both materialism and mechanism. \s for the .wiul + he regarded ii not 
only as immortal bur as pre-existing from all eternity. 

As a political philosopher Plato was motivated by the ideal of construct¬ 
ing a state which would be free from turbulence and self-seeking on the 
part of individuals Lind classes. Neither democracy nnr liberty PktoMm 
but harmony and efficiency were the cuds he desLred m polkkd 
achieve. Accordingly he proposed in Ills Republic a famous phiiowpt'cr 
plan For society which would have divided the population into three prin¬ 
cipal classes corresponding to the functions of the sod. The lowest class, 
representing the appetitive function, would include the farmers, artisans, 
and merchants. The second class, representing the spirited clement or will. 
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would cof^i^c of the soldiers^ while the highest das*, representing the 
reason, would include the intellectual aristocracy. Each of these classes 
w ould be supposed to perform those tasks for which it was best fitted. The 
function of the lowest class would be the production and distribution of 
goods for the benefit of the w hole community; that of the soldiery de¬ 
fense; while die aristocracy by reason of special aptitude for philosophy 
would enjov a monopoly of political power The division of the people 
into these several ranks would not be made un the basis of birth of wealth* 
hm through u sifting process which would take into account the ability 
of each individual to profit from education. Thus die farmers, artisans, and 
merchants would! be those who had shown the least intcUecmal capacity* 
whereas the plulosopher^kings would be those who had shown the great¬ 
est, 

The last of ihe grtar champions of the Sucntic tradition was Aristotle, 
a native oi Staging bom in %$4 R.c. At the age of seventeen he entered 
Plato's Academy, 15 confirming as student and teacher there 
for twenty years. In 343 he was invired by King Philip of 
Mace don to serve as tutor to rhe yoursg Alexander. Perhaps history affords 
icw more conspicuous examples of wasted talent. Seven years taler he re¬ 
turned to Athens, where lie conducted a school of ids own* known as the 
Lyceum, unril his death in 3:2 go. Aristotle wrote even more voluminously 
than Plato and on a greater variety of subjects. His principal works include 
wmms on logic, metaphysics, rhetoric* ethics, natural ^eiences t and poli- 
tks, A consider able mimlter of the writings credited w him have never been 
found. 

I hough Arbtutlc was as much interested as Phtn and Socrates in ab¬ 
solute knowledge and eternal standards. his philosophy differed from theirs 
ArimtU nuts tan ding respects. To begin with* he had a 

twipartd higher regard for the concrete and the practical. In contrast 
unr/: Pfaro with Flam, the aesthete. and Socrates, who declared he could 
jjjj! j C:]rn uothiiig from trees and stones, Aristotle w as a scientist 

with a compelling interest in biology, medicine* and astronomy . Moreover, 
he w’^ Iks inclined than Jus predecessors to a spiritual outlook- And lastly* 
lie did not share their strong smttmfc sympathies. 

Aristotle agreed with Pkco tluat univemk Ideas (or forms as hr called 
them)* .ire real* and that knowledge derived from the senses is limited and 
Amtetit'} inaccurate. But he refused to go along with Ids master in 

l -Option ascribing an tnifepctiiitiit tittna to universal* and in reduc- 
*f the ing materia] things to pale reflections of their spiritual par- 

cmivcTic terns- On the contrary, lie averred rhnr form and matter are 
nf cfjual importance* both urc eternal, and neither can exist inseparable 
from the other. It is the union of the two which gives eo the universe its 

* So cdlcd from cxic grove of Academy*, where Maio md hk diwiplu-s m tt to discus 
plnhivujifik pmiiltrrm. 
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essential character. Forms are the chows of all things; they are the purposive 
forces which shape the world of matter info the infinitely vaded objects 
and orgmbms around us. All evolution, both cosmic and organic, results 
from tlw interaction of form and nutter upon each other l inis the presence 
of rhe form man in the hetnan embryo molds and direefs the development 
of tlie latter until it ultimately evolves as a human being. While the mechan¬ 
ical motion of the matter Itself plays some part in the process also, the de¬ 
termining factor is the purposive action of the form. Aristotle's philosophy 
may therefore be regarded as a halfway house between die spiritualism and 
transcendentalism of Pkco. on the one hand, and the mechanistic material¬ 
ism of the ntomistson the either. His cunvcpiiun of the universe ivas fete- 
ohgical —shat is. governed by purpose; hut lie refused so regard the Spiritual 
as Gpjnplcrdy overshadowing its luaterial embodiment, 

I hat Aristotle should have conceived of God primarily as a First Cause 
i* sin inure than we should expect from the dominance of the scientific atti¬ 
tude in hi s philosophy, Unlike Plato's Idea of she Good, 

Aristotle s God did not fulfill an ethical purpose. His char- doctrines vi 
acter was that of a Prime Mover, the original source of the drinvtU 
purposive motion contained in the forms. In no sense was he a personal 
God. for his nature was pure intelligence* devoid of all feelings, will* ur 
desire. Aristotle seems ro have left no place in his religious scheme for in¬ 
dividual inimomlity: ail the functions of the and, except the creative 
reason which is not individual at all, arc dependent upon the body .md 
perish with it, 

Aristotle’s ethical phHoemphy was less ascetic than Pluto’s. He did not 
regard the body as the priMin of rhe vod. nor did be believe rhot physical 
appetites are necessarily evil in themselves He Taught that 
the highest good for man consists in sc If- realization, that is, ArimtU'i 
in die exercise of that part of mans nature which most truly 
(lisritigiiLsh.es him as a human being. Self-realstation would tbegvidcn 
Therefore 1>c identical with the life of reason. But flic life of ^ 
reason is dependent upon the proper combination of physical and men fa I 
conditions. The body must be kept in good health and the emotions under 
-adequate control. The solution is to be found in the g&Llat wiwj, in pre- 
Irving a balance between excessive indulgence on the one hand .md ascetic 
denial on the either. This was simply a reaffirmation of the characteristic 
Hellenic ideal of s&phrotytt* (“nothing ton mncLh"^- 

Although Aristotle included in bis F&tiiict nuidi descriptive and analyt¬ 
ical mute rial an the structure and functions of government, he dealt pri¬ 
marily with the broader aspects of political theory, He con- Yk? hit 
adercd the state as The supreme institution fur the promotion H^attjppi jVJ 

of the good life among men. and he was therefore vitally in- ,fl fptiitos 
trrested in its origin and development and in the Ijcss forms it could be 
made to assume. Declaring that man is bv ttaiorc a political animal, he 
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denied that the state is no art-ill da] product of the nrnbi lions of tile few or 
of 0 h i desires of the many. On the contrary. he asserted that it is rooted m 
the instincts of man himself, and that civilized life outside of its limits ts 
impossible. He considered the best state to be neither a monarchy, an 
aristocracy, nor a democracy, but a polity —which lie defined as a com¬ 
monwealth intermediate between aristocracy and democracy. Estntially 
it would he a state under the control of the middle class, but Aristotle in¬ 
tended to make sure tint the members of chat class would be fairly numer¬ 
ous. for he advocated measures to prevent the concentration of wealth. He 
defended the milieu lion of private propertv. but lie opposed the heaping 
up of riches beyond v. hat is necessarv for intelligent living. He recom¬ 
mended that the government should provide the poof with money to buy 
mini I farms or to + Viakc a beginning in trade anil husbandry" and thus pro¬ 
mote their prosperity and sell-respect, - 
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Contrary in a popular belief, the period of Hellenic civilization, strictly 
speaking, was not a great age nf science. The vasi majority of die scientific 
achievements comm rail v thought of as Greek were made 
during rise Helknisric period, \\ hen the culture was no longer 
predominantly Hellenic but a mixture of Hellenic and Qri- 
cntalv The interests of the Greeks in the Peridean age and in the century 
that followed were chiefly speculative and artistic; they were not deeply 
concerned with material comforts or w ith mastery of the physical universe. 
Consequently. with the exception of some important developments in 
mathematics* biology, and medicine, scientific progress was relatively 
slight. 

The founder of Greek mathematics was apparently Thales of Miletus, 
who i $ supposed to have originated several theorems which were later iii- 
eluded in the geometry of Euclid. Among them were the fob 
jif rw/jfifi lowing- ( 1 ) a circle is bhteted by any diameter; (a) the 
angles nt the base of an isosceles triangle are equal; ($) if two straight lines 
cut one another, the vertically opposite angles sre equal, Perhaps more 
significant was rhe work of the Pythagoreans, who developed an elaborate 
theory of numbers, classifying them imo various categories, such as odd, 
even, prime, composite, cvcn-times-even, perfect, and so forth. Thev are 
also supposed to have discovered the theory of proportion and to have 
proved fur the first time that the sum of the three angles of any triangle is 
equal to two right angles Bm the most famous of their achievements was 
the discovery of die theorem utrihuusd tu Pythagoras himself the square 
of the hypotenuse of my right-angled mingle b equal to the sum of the 


*Pto/frfcr (Jnwew traiis.h pp. ijS-jp, 
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squares on the other two sides. The Greek who first developed geometry 
is ei science know considered to have been Hippocrates of Chios, not to be 
confused with the physician, Hippocrates of Cos* 

The first of the Greeks to manifest an interest in biology was the phi¬ 
losopher Anaximander, who developed a crude theory of organic evolution 
bused upon the: principle of survival through progressive 
adaptations to the environment. The earliest aneesmi! anti wo %y 
mak. he asserted, hied in the sea, which originally covered die whole 
face of the earth. As the wafers receded* some organisms were able to ad¬ 
just themselves to their new environment and became land animals. The 
final product nf this evolutionary process was man himself The real 
founder of the science of biology , however, \vz< Aristotle. Devoting many 
years of his life ro painstaking study of the structure* habits, and growth 
■jf animals. he revealed many facts which were not destined to be discov¬ 
ered anew until the seventeenth century of later. The metamorphoses of 
various insects, rhe reproductive habits of rise eel, rhe cmhiyoJogical de¬ 
velopment df the dog-fish i how rhe embryo is nourished in the womb by 
means of a placenta after the fashion of unborn mammals)“these arc only 
samples of f isc amazing extent of his knowledge. So important was his work 
in the study of homologous structures that he is commonly considered the 
father of comparative ezuroim. Unfortunate tv he committed some errors. 
He denied the sexmdifv of plains, and he accepted uncritically some an¬ 
cient myths About goats breathing through ihrir cars and vultures being 
impregnated by the wind. Although lie subscribed to rile genera! theory of 
evolution* he believed in the spontaneous generation of certain species of 
worms and insects. 

Greek medicine also had its origin with the philosophers. The pioneers 
were Empedocles, exponent of the Theory of the four dements (earth, dr, 
fire, and water), and Alcmcon, a member of the Pythagorean 
school* The former discovered that blood flows to and from f irm * 
the heart, and that the puffcs of the skin supplement the wort of rhe respira¬ 
tory passages in breathing. Alcmcon originated the practice of dissecting 
atiimd bodies, discovered the optic nerve and the Eustachian tubes, anil 
learned that the brain is the center of the nervous system. More important 
still was the work of Hippocrates of Cos in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
It this great physician had made on other contribution than his overthrow 
of the supernatural explanation of disease* he would still deserve to be 
called rhe father of medicine. He dinned into the ears of his pupils the doc¬ 
trine That “Every disease has a natural cause, and without natural causes* 
nothing ever happens/ In addition* I y his methods of careful study and 
comparison of symptoms he hid rhe foundations for clinical medic Site. He 
discovered rhe phenomenon of crisis in disease and improved the practice of 

* Gtorgc ftimm, An ttxttvdlfttivn ffr ft: Hiitary of Scicnrc, Vdl. I, p, yl. 
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surge 17. Though he had a wide knowledge of drugs, his chief reliances in 
treatment were diet and rest- The main fact to !i±s disctraltt was his develop- 
mem of the theory of the four humors—the notion that Ulness is due ro 
excessive amuiHlls uf yellow bile, black bile, blood and phlegm irt the svs- 
[cniH The practice of bleeding the patient was the regrettable outgrowth of 
this theory* 

lit. UTHtATUBE 

Generally the mmt common medium of literary expression in the forma¬ 
tive 3(re of a people b the epic of heroic deeds. It is. a form well adapted to 
rhe pioneering days of battle and Iumv .id venture tv hen men 
s f have not yet had time to be awed by the mystery of tilings. 
turvu t -j^ c ni0st f dmmis f>f the Greek epics, the Iliad and the Qdyt- 
f£j l were put into written form just at the end of the Homeric Age. 1 he 
fim has its theme ki the love and wrath of Achilles; the second describes 
the wanderings and return of Odysseus. Both Isa re supreme literary merit 
10 their carefully woven pints* in the music of their poetry, in die sensuous 
appeal of their imagery, in the mlbm of their diameter portrayals, and In 
their mastery of the full range of emotional intensity* They exerted an al¬ 
most inealciilfeible influence upon later writers. Their style and language in¬ 
spired the fervid emotional poetry of the sixth century, and ihey were an 
unfailing source of plots and themes for the great tragedians of the Golden 

A S^ tF | 

The three centuries which followed the Homeric Age were distin- 
Hiiblied. as we have already seen, by tremendous social changes. The rural 
pattern of life gave way to an urban society of steadily in- 
OrLxhfmitni crcjs [ u g complexity. The founding of colonics and the 
growth ■ T commerce provided new interests ami new i sab its 
of living. Individuals hitherto submerged rose to a cansdowmeft of rhcir 
pokier and import a nee. It was inevitable dm these changes should be re¬ 
flected in new forms of literature, especially of a more personal type. The 
first to be developed was the elegy, which was probably intended to be 
declaimed rather than sung to the accompaniment of music. Elegies varied 
in theme from individual reacrions toward love to the idealism of parrints 
ami reformers. Generally* however, they were devoted to melancholy re¬ 
flection on the dis ill us moments of life or to hitter lament over loss of 
prestige. Outstanding among the authors of elegiac verse were Solon the 
legislator, Mimuemus, and Theogms. 

In the sixth century and the early purr of the fifth, the elegy was 
t*Tj dually displaced l>v the lyric, which derives its name from the fact that 
it was sung to the music of the lyre. The new type of poetry 
L/T'i poetry ^ ^ particularly well adapted iu the expression of passionate 
feelings, the violent loves ami hates engendered by the strife of classes, li 
was employed for other purposes also. Both Alcaeus and Sappho used it 10 
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describe the poignant beauty of love, the delicate grace of spring, iintl (lie 
starlit splendor of a summer night. Meanwhile certain other poets de¬ 
veloped the choral lyric, intended to express rhe feelings of the community 
rather than the sentiments of any rmc individual. Greatesr of all the writers 
uf this group was Pindar .*f l hebev who wrote during the first half of rhe 
fifth century. The lyrics of Pindar took the form of odes celebrating the 
victories of athletes arid the glories of I iellcnie civilization. They arc signif¬ 
icant also for their religious and moral conceptions. Pindar had accepted 
the idea that Zeus is a god of rightenumes, and that he will punish the 
wicked with rhe “direst doom” and reward the good with a life "that knows 
no tears,” 

The supreme literary achievement of the Greeks was the tragic drama. 
Like so many of their other great works, it had its roots in relighm. At the 
festivals dedicated to the worship of Dionysus, the god of Tbtarigim 
spring and of wine, a chorus of men dressed as satyrs nr goat- of tragic 
men Hang and danced around an altar, enacting the various iTm ' 4 
parts of a dithyramb or chural lyric which related the story uf the god's 
carter. In tune a leader came to he separated from the chons to recite the 
main parts of the story. The true drama was horn about the beginning of 
the fifth century when Aeschylus introduced a second “actor" and rele¬ 
gated rhe chorus to the hath ground. The name “tragedy " which came to 
he applied to this drams was probably derived front rise Greek word rreg« 
meaning “goat." 

Greek tragedy Stands out in marked contrast TO the Tragedies of Shake¬ 
speare or Eugene O’Neill .'1 here was. first of all, little action presented on 
the stage; the main business of the actors was to recite the in- ^ 
indents of a pint which was already familiar to the audience, dy tmnpjrtJ 
for the story was drawn from pupular legends. Secondly, vthbtnodtm 
Greek tragedy devoted link attention to the study of com- trJ ' ¥< ‘ y 
plicated individual personality. There was no unfnUment of personal char¬ 
acter ;is shaped hy the vicissitudes of a long career. Those involved in the 
plot were scarcely individuals at .ill. bits types. On the stage they wore 
masks to disguise any characteristics which might serve lo distinguish them 
too sharply from the rest of humanity. In addition, Greek tragedies differed 
from the modem variety in having ns their theme the conflict between man 
and the universe, nut the clash of individual personalities, or the conflict of 
man with himself. The tragic fate which 1 wife!I the main characters in these 
plays was external to man himself. It was brought on by rhe fact that some¬ 
one had committed a crime against society, thereby offending the moral 
scheme of the universe. Punishment must follow in order to balance the 
scale Of retributive justice. Finally, the purpose of Greek tragedies was not 
merely to depict suffering and to interpret human actions, but to portray 
“the ideal conduct of the ideal Hell cue in a painful situation," and to purify 
the emotions of the audience by rep resenting the triumph of justice. 
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As already indicated* the founder of Greek tragedy was Aeschylus ($*$- 
4 0 n-t)* Though he is supposed to have written about eighty plays, only 
* s . . seven have survived in complete form, among them The 
jfiii Prrmwj, Seven egairtst Thebes^ Prometheus Bound, and a 

SoM^der trilog)' known as Orest ck* Guilt and punishment is the recur¬ 
rent rheme of nearly all of them- The second of the dni marker Sophocles 
! 4f/s-4o6l, b often considered to have hcen the greatest- Hk style was 
more polished and his philosophy more profound than iliac of his predeces¬ 
sor. He was the author of over a hundred plays, eighteen of which won 
first nr second prize. More than any other writer in Greek history, he 
personified the Hellenic ideal of "'nothing too much." His attitude was dis¬ 
tinguished bv lave of harmony and peace, intelligent respect for democ¬ 
racy* and profound sympathy for human weakness. The most famous of 
hk plays now extant arc Oedipus Rex t Amigme t and Eicetrx 

The work of the last nf the tragedians* Euripides (480—406")* rdlects a far 
different spirit. He was a skeptic, an individualist; a humanist, who rook 
delight in ridiculing ihc ancient myths and the “sacred cows'" 
of his time. An embittered pessimist who suffered from the 
barbs of hk conservative cririti* tic loved to humble the proud in his plays 
and to exalt the lowly. He warn the first to give die ordinary man, even the 
beggar and the peasant, a place in the drama* Eimpultfs is also noted for 
his >vmpatln for the slave, for his condemnation of Avar, and for hk pa¬ 
resis against the exclusion of women from social and intellectual life, Be¬ 
cause of his humanism* his tendency to portray men as they actually were 
(or even a little worse h and his introduction of the love motif inro drama* 
he is often considered a modernist. Tt must be remembered, however, that 
in other respects Ms plays were perfectly consistent with the Hellenic 
model. They did not exhibit violent action, the evolution of individual 
character,, or the conflict of cgm to any more notable extern than did the 
works of Sophocles or \csehvlus* Among the best-known tragedies of 
Euripides ate Aleeitis, Medea* and The Trojan Women. 

Hellenic comedy was definitely inferior m tracedv. In common vvirh 
tragedy ic appears to have grown nut of the Dbnysiac festivals, but it did 
not attain full development until late m the fifth ccnturv is-c* 
Its only outstanding representative was Aristophanes (44^“ 
*8o?). a somewhat coarw and f>elligerent aristocrat who lived 
in Athena* Above of hk plays were written to satirize the political and in¬ 
tellectual ideals of the radical democracy of his rime- In The Knights he 
pilloricii the incotnpetem and greedy politicians for their reckless adven¬ 
tures in imperialism, In The frogs he Limpotmcd Euripides for rhe snnova- 
t\nm the latter had made in the drama. The Chudi he reserved for ridicule 
nf rlw Soplusts, ignorantly r| r maliciously clarifying Socrates as one of 
rlicm. While lie was undoubtedly a clever poet with a mastery of subtle 
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humor and imaginative skill, his ideas were founded largely upon prejudice. 11 

No account of Greek literature would bo complete without some men¬ 
tion of the two great historians of the Golden Agt Herodotus, rhe “father 
of history" (484-415), was a native of Halicarnassus in Asia 
Minor. He traveled extensively through the Persian empire, 

Egypt, Greece, and Itaiy, collecting a multitude of iniL-resritig 
data -iIhuil various peoples. His famous account of the great war between 
the Greeks and the Persians included so much background that the work 
seems almost a history of the world. He regarded that war as -in epic snug¬ 
gle between East and West, with Zeus giving victory to the Greeks against 
a mighty host of barbarians. 

If "Herodotus deserves to be called the father of history, much more 
does Iris younger contemporary, Thucydides, deserve to be considered the 
founder of scientific history. Influenced by the skepticism and practicality 
of the Sophists, Thucydides chose to work on the basis of carefully sifted 
evidence, rejecting opinions, legends, and hearsay. The-subject of his His¬ 
tory was the war between Sparta and Athens, which he described scien¬ 
tifically and dispassionately, emphasising the complexity of causes which 
led to the fateful clash. His aim was to present an accurate record which 
could Ik.- studied with profit hv statesmen and generals of all time, and it 
must be said rhat he was in full measure successful. If there was any defect 
in his historical method, ir consisted in overemphasizing political factors to 
(he neglect of die social and economic. 

7, THE MEANING OS' GREEK ART 

Probably art even more than literature reflected the true character of Hel¬ 
lenic civilization. The Greek was essentially a materialist who conceived 
his world in physical terms, Plato and the followers of the Tbcimpor- 
mystic religions were, of course, exceptions;, but very few ,m>jj eat 
other Greeks had much interest in a universe of spiritual re- Greet srt 
idiries. It would he natural therefore to find that the materia] emblems of 
architecture and sculpture should exemplify l*e>i the ideals which the Greek 
held before him. 

What did Greek art express- Above all, it symbolized humanism—the 
glorification of man as rite most important creature in the universe. Though 
much of the sculpture depicted gods, this did not detract m 7*^ 
the slightest from its humanistic tjuality. The Greek deities h embodied t» 
existed for the benefit of man. so that in glorifying them he Grrci i7Tf 
glorified himself. Certainly there was nothing mystical or theoccntrie in 
the religious aspects of Greek art. Both Architecture and seulpmre em¬ 
bodied the ideals of balance, harmony, order, and moderation, Anarchy 

•tie i* deserving of much credit, however, for lii* sharp criikruni of ilic tiopid 
polkkt ui tlic war-towk* Achats during the ttfpffftlc wwh Spun. 
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-md excess were abhorrent to rh*i mind of the Greet, but so was absolute 
repression. Consequently, his art exhibited qualities of simplicity and dig¬ 
nified restraint—free from decorative cxottvagjnct, on the our hand, and 
from restrictive conventions on the other. Moreover, Greek art was an ex¬ 
pression of the national life. Us purpose was not merely aesthetic but polit¬ 
ical: tn symbolize the pride of the jwople in their city and to enhance their 
izuiscEDircness of unity. The Parthenon at Athens, for example, was the 
temple of Athena, the protecting goddess who presided over the enrporare 
life of the stale. Sn providing her with a beautiful shrine which she might 
frequently visit, the Athenians were giving evidence of their love for their 
city and their hope for its continuing welfare. 

The art of the Hellenes differed from that of nearly every' people since 

iheir time in an Interesting variety of ways. Like most of the tragedies of 

„ _ Aeschylus and Sophocles. k was universal. It included few 

Gwkan - , r , +l . ... ... 

roTrtpjrrd portraits of personalities cither m sculpture or m painting . 1 

wtibjibai&t The human beings depicted were generally ty pes, not m- 
latcr people Jividiialsu Again, Greek art differed from that of most later 
popples in its ethical purpose. Ir Was not art for the sake of mere decoration 
nr for the expression of the artist s individual philosophy* but it vns a 
medium for the ennoblement of man. This docs not mean that it was didac¬ 
tic in the scn'ic that its meric was determined bv the moral Sessou ti taught; 
but rather rh.ir it was supposed to exemplify qualities of living csscntiaJly 
artistic in themselves. The Athenian, at least, drew no sharp distinction l>c- 
tween the ethical and aesthetic spheres; the beautiful and the good were 
realty identical True morality therefore consisted in rational living, In the 
avoidance of grosstess, disgusting excesses, and other forms of conduct 

□esthericallv offensive, Finally, Greek art may be commited with most 

■# * # 

later forms in the fact that ic was nut "'naturalistic .* 1 Although the utmost 
attention was given tn the depiction of heauiifnl bodies, this had nothing to 
do with fidelity to nature. The Greek was not interested in interpreting 
nature for its on n sake, hut in expressing hitman ideals 

The history of Greek art divides itself naturally" inro three great periods. 
Hie first, which can he called The archaic period* covered the seventh and 
Ptri&dr tn siHth centuries. During the greater part uf this age sculpture 
she fV£*/iifk?M u is dominated by Lgvptmn influence, as can be seen in the 
ef Greek jr? frowility vrJ rigidity of the status with iheir square shoul¬ 
der* and one foot slightly advanced. Toward ihe end, however, these 
convention!! were thrown aside. The chief archiicctural styles also I tad 
their origin in this period* and several trad* temples were built. The 
second period, which occupied the fifth century-, witnessed the lull 
perfection of liorh architecture and sculpture. The art of this time w as> 
complcfidy idealistic. During the fourth century, w hich was the last period 

i*Mutt nf diL |Hirrr^k.i in sciilpruvc pmim^nly t Em i :dc , m| Greek realty beiurig in 
the HHV" 5 ** 1 " Age, jkbeogh ife ^ 1 wtre produced the end of the foufih renturv ujc. 
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irf Hellenic art* architecture dec lined and sculpture ■assumed new dwr- 
acicnsries- It came to reflect more clearly the rvactbtt? uf the individual 
irti!>r + tip incorporate traces of realism, -iruS to lose some of its qualirv as an 
expression of civic pride. 

For all its artistic excellence, (iretrk temple architecture was one of the 
simplest of struemmt forms. Its essential dements were really only five 
in number: (i) ttic cclla or nucleus of the building* which 
was a rectangular chamber ro house the statue of the god; * L ' * 
> *) the columns* w liich formed the porch and surrounded the ctlla; ( j) 
the entablature or lintel, which rcsecLi upon The columns and supported 
the roof; (4) the gabled roof irsdf; and (5) the pediment or Triangular 
section under the gab!* of the roof. Two different architecture! styles 
were developed, representing modifications of certain of these dements. 
Fisc marc popular was the Doric* which made use of a rather heavy, 
sharply rimed column surmounted by a plain capital. The other, the tonic, 
had more slender and mure graceful columns with fiat fhitings, a triple base, 
and a scroll or volute capital. The so-called Corinthian stvlc* w hich wan 
chiefly Hellenistic, differed from the Ionic prtmmk in being more ornate* 
I he Parthenon, the best example of fireck architecture, was cssciiTially a 
Done building, but ir reflected souse of the grace ami subtlety of Tunic in- 
lluence. 

According to the prevailing opinion among critic*, Greek sculpture at¬ 
tained Its acme of development in the work of Phidias uoor-4p'), Hb 
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nnasterpseces were the statue of Arinina in the Parthenon nnd the statue of 
Zeus in the Tcniplc of Qt vinpistn Zeus. In addition, he designed 
and supervised rhe execution of the Parthenon reliefs. The 
main qualities of ins work arc grandeur of conception* patriotism, propor¬ 
tion. dignity T and restraints Nearly all of hk figures arc idealised representa¬ 
tions of deities ami mythological creatures in human fornu The second most 
important fifih-ccnrisry sculptor vm Myron, famous for his statue of the 
discus thrower and for his glorification of other athletic types. The names 
of three great sculptors tn the fourth century 7 have come down iu us- The 
most gifted of them was Praxiteles, renowned for his portrayal of human¬ 
ized deities with slender, graceful bodies and countenances of philosophic 
repose. The hest known of his works is the statue of Hermes with the in¬ 
fant Dionysus. His ntder contemporary* Scopas, gamed distinction as an 
emotional sculptor One of hb most successful creations was the statue of 
a relitpnus ecstatic* a worshiper of Dionysus, In a condition of mystic 
frenzy. At the end of the century' Lysippus Introduced even stronger 
qualities of realism and individualism into sculpture.. He was the first great 
master of the realistic portrait: as a study of personal character. 

8 . A'Til LAX LITE TS THE GULUEM AGE 

Tief population of Alliens in ihe fifth and fourth centuries was divided into 
three distinct group: the citizens, the merits, nrtil the slaves. The citizens. 
rfAtexif, who numbered at ihe most about 160,000* included only those 

pwiciy bom of citizen parents* except for the few who were ocot- 

judiimt sionally enfranchised by special law. The metics, who prob¬ 
ably did nor exceed a total of 100.000, were resident aliens* chiefly non- 
Athenian Greeks, .1 3 chough some were Phoenicians and Jews. Save for the 
fact that they had no politics] privileges and generally were not permitted 
rn own land, ihe me tics had equal opportunities with citizens. They could 
engage in any occupation they desired and participate in any social or in¬ 
tellectual activities. Contrary 10 a popular tradition, the slaves in Athens 
wax richer a majority of the population. Their maximum number does nor 
seem tn have exceeded 140,000. On the whole, they were very well created 
and were often rewarded for fairhtu) service by being sec free. They could 
work for wages tnd own property, nnd some of them held responsible 
positions as minor public officials and as managers of banks. 

Life m Athens stands nut in rather sharp contrast to rhat in most other 
dri fixations. One of its leading features was the amazing degree of social 
and economic equality w'hich prevailed among ad the in^ 
l habitants. Although there were many who were poor* t lie re 
jhJ wxrr few who were very 7 rich. The average wage was the 

tteTwmif same for practically all classes of workers* skilled and un¬ 

skilled alike. Nearly everyone* whither citizen* luetic, or 
slave, ice (lie same kind of food* wore tile saint kind of dolhing, and par- 
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ticipatcd in filename kind of amusement. This substantia! equality was en¬ 
forced in part by the system of titurgter, which were services to t3 :c state 
rendered by wealthy men, chiefly in the form of contributions ro support 
the drama Y equip the navy* or provide for the poor. 

A second outstanding characteristic of Athenian life was its poverty in 
comforts and luxuries. Part of this was due ro the Tow income of the mass 
of rlie people. Teachers* sculptors, masons, carpenters, and Tkrpwzrty 
common laborers all received the same standard wage of one pfAtbettint 
drachma (about rS cents) per day. Pan of it may have l*cert ^ 
due also to the mild climate* which made possible a life of simplicity . But 
wtmrever the cause, the fact remains that* m comparison with modem 
standards. the Athenians endured an exceedingly impoverished existence. 

Iliey knew nothing of such common things as wntchcs, soap, newspapers, 
co ctoo clot Si, sugar* tea, or coffee. Their beds Tod no springs* their houses 
had no drains, and their food consisted chiefly of barley cakes, onions* and 
lish, xvashed down with diluted wine. Prom the standpoint of clothing they 
were no better ull. A rectangular piece of cloth wrapped around the body 
and fastened with pins at the shoulders and with a rope around the waist 
served as the main ganuenL A larger piece was drafted around the body as 
an extra garment fur outdoor wear. No one wore either stockings or socks, 
jtuJ few had an ) 1 foot gear except vmdaL 
Perhaps the most astonishing characteristic of Athenian life from the 
viewpoint of the modem student was rhe rather indifferent altitude which 
prevailed toward the business of gaining a living. The Greek 
could not regard that as the most important thing in life. His toward th? 
Atm was to live as interestingly and contentedly as possible imfmvwet 
without spending all his day s in grinding toil for the sake of a 4 

bttle mure comfort for his family* Nor was lie interested in 
piling up riches as a source of power or prestige, VVb.it c.tch citizen really 
wanted was a small farm nr business wlucii would provide him 4 with a 
reasonable income and at the same time allow him nn abiimbiucc of leisure 
for politics, for gossip in the market place, and for intellectual or artistic 
activities if he had the talent to enjoy them 
It is frequently supplied that the Athenian was too b/,y or too snobbish 
to work hard for (usury and security, But such was not quite the case- It 
Is true fh it there were some occupations in w hich lie would 
m > r e ngage, because he ci jnsidered them tlegrading or dotmc- ?r j 

rive of moral freedom. He would not break hb back digging 
silver or copper out uf a mine; such w ork was fit only for slaves of rite low¬ 
est int cl lectin! level On rhe other Itand. there is plenty of evidence to show 
that the great majority uf Athenian citizens did not look with disdain upon 
manual labor. Most of them worked on iheir farms or in their shops as indc 
pendent craftsmen. Hundreds of others earned their living as hired Ldiofcrs 
employed either by the state or by their fellow Athenians. Cases are on 
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retard of citizens, me ties. and slaves working side by side, all for the same 
wane* in the const ruction o| public buildings; and in at [cast one instance 
rhe foreman of the crew was a slave, 11 

In spite of expansion of trade and increase in population, the economic nr- 
ganization of Athenian society remained comparatively simple. Agrieul- 
Tkehifir rare and commerce were by far she most important enrcr- 
tirtmemie prises. Even in Pericles 1 day the majorkv of the citizens still 

j^fraforj lived in the country. Industry was nor highly developed 

Very few examples of large-scale production jtc on record, and those 
chicflv in the manufacture of pottery and implements of war. The largest 
establishment that ever existed w as apparently a shield factory owned by a 
meric and employing 110 slaves. There was no other more than half as large. 
The enterprises which absorbed the most labor were the mines, but they 
were owned l>v the state and were Leased in sections to jKrtty entttfactors 
to be worked bv si Lives. "I be bulk of industry was. carried on in small shops 
owned by individual craftsmen who produced their wares directly to the 
order of the consumer. 

Religion underwent some notable changes in the Golden Age* The primi¬ 
tive polytheism and anthropomorphism nr the Homeric myths were largely 
supplanted* among intellectuals at least* by a belief In one God 
» m ab crclUor of rhe moral kw. Such a doctrine 

was taught by miinv of the philosophers. by the p*>ct Pindar, 
snd bv the dramatists Aeschylus and Sophocles. Other significant conse¬ 
quences flowed from the mystery cults. These new Forms of religion first 
became popular in rhe sixth century because of the craving for an emo¬ 
tional Faith to make up for the disappointments^ of life. The mure important 
nf them was the Orphic cult, which revolved around the myth of the 
death and resurrection of Diftnysui* The other, the Eli-Lisin tan cult, had a* 
its central rheme rhe abduction of Persephone by Ptuto p god of the nether 
world, and her ultimate redemption by Dem«rer t the great Earth Mother. 
Both uf these ctdr* had as their original purpose the promotion of the life- 
giving pow ers of nttttTC, bur in time they came to be fraught w ith a much 
deeper significance. They expressed to [heir followers the ideas of vicarious 
atonement* salvation in an afterlife* and ecstatic union with the divine. Al¬ 
though entirely racoreisrent with the spirit of rhe anclcnr religion* they 
made a powerful appeal to certain classes of Greeks and were very largely 
responsible for the spread of the belief tn personal unmuitalitv. The ma¬ 
jority of the people, how ever, Mtni to have persisted in rheir adherence to 
the worldly, optimistic, and mechanical faith of rheir ancestors and to have 
shown litrk concern abtiut a conviction of mh or a Joke for salvation in a 
life to come- 

It remains to consider briefly the posiricin nf the family hi Athens m tin: 
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fifth and fourth centuries. Though marriage was srill qo important institu¬ 
tion for the procreation of children who would become ciri- yb*f*m!fyh 
/.cos of the start, there is reason ru IxJicvc that i at nth life had A thens in ti:? 
declined. Men of the more prosperous classes. at least, now OaU&tAfte 
spent the greater part of their rime away from their families* Wives were 
relegated to an inferior position and revoked m remain secluded in their 
hollies, ["heir place as social and intellectual companions for their husbands 
was taken by alien women, the famous ktiteerag* many of whom were 
highlv cultured natives of the Ionian cities. Marriage itself assumed the 
character of a political and economic Arrangement, devoid of romantic ele¬ 
ments. Men married wives so as io insure that at least some of their children 
would tic legitimate and in order tn obtain property in ihc form of a dowry. 
It wa* bupfirtant also, of course, to have someone to care for the household. 
But husbands did not consider their wives as their equals and did nut appear 
in public with them or encourage their purricipatinn in any form of social 
or intellectual activity. 

9 . the oretk achievement its significance tor cs 

\o caret vx historian would deny that the achievement of the Greeks was 
one of ike most remarkable in the history of the world. With no great es~ 
pause of fertile soil or abundance of mineral resources, they 
succeeded in developing .1 higher and inure varied civilization nmd< 
rhan any of the most richly favored nations nf rhe Orient bud thcGntk 
ever brought forth. With only a limited cultural inheritance JCJ ^ ,(rTBwf 
from the past to build upon ils a foundation, they produced intellectual and 
arristit achievements which have served ever since as the chief inspiration 
to man in his quest for wisdom and beauty, it seems leastin able to conclude 
also that they achieved a more mini sal and more radon at mode of living 
than nHJst other peoples who have strutted and fretted their hour upon 
cliis planet. The absence of violent revolution except in the earlier period, 
the infrequency of brutal crimes, and rhe contentment with simple amuse¬ 
ments and modest wealth nil point to a comparatively happy and satisfied 
existence. Moreover, the <ane moral attitude of die Creek helped to keep 
him almost entirely free from the nervous instability and emotional conflicts 
which wreak so much havoc in modem society, Suicide, for example, was 
exceedingly rare in Greece . li 

It is necessary to be oil 00r guard, however, against certain uncritical 
judgments which arc sometimes expressed in reference to the achievement 
of the Greeks. Wc must not assume that all ot the natives of iUndesk^t 
Hellas were os cultured, wise, and free as the citizens of feontrts 0/ 

Athens and of the Ionian states across the Aegean. The Spar- {l f* 

1 tlijtuajait of thi&point see L A ■ tI'ourcrniarclt, The Origin jrtd Devd&pmtm 
0 / Afortfl! Jil>4/ T pp- ^7 if. 
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tans, the Arcadians, the Thessalians, and probably the majority of the 
boeomns remained untutored and benighted from the beginning to the 
end of rheir historv. Furthermore* the Athenian civilisation itself was not 
without irs defects It permitted some exploitation of the weak, especial!) 
of rlic Ltrnorattt slaves who coded in the mines. It was based upon i principle 
of racial exdttsivtncss which reckoned every man a foreigner whose parents 
were not both Athenians and eonscipiemty denied political rights to the 
majority of the inhabitants of the country, Ir$ statecraft was not suf¬ 
ficiently enlightened to avoid the pitfalls uf imperialism and even of ag¬ 
gressive war. Finally, eKc attitude of its citizens was nor always tolerant and 
fust- Socrates was pur to death for hk opinions, and two other philosopher*, 
Anaxagoras ami Protagoras, were forced to leave die country/* 

Neither es it true that the Hellenic influence has really been as great as 
is conimonlv supposed. No intelligent student could accept the sentimental 
r/w IL'itcuk ver ^ ct cif Shelley: "We arc all Greeks;, ant laws, our liter*- 
mftttnite tore, our religion, our arts have their roots in Greece." Our 

tvriminies laws do not really have their roots in Greece hut chiefly in 

wrjfetjrrjrtJ Hellenistic Hind Roman sources. Much of our poetry is un¬ 
doubtedly Greek in inspiraitort + but sitcli is not the case with must of our 
prose literature. Our religion is no more than partly Greek, except .is it was 
influenced bv Plato, Amtnrtc, and iht- Romans, it reflects primarily the 
Spfijt of ihc Orient. Even our arts take didr form and meaning from koine 
as much as from Greece. Actually, modem civilization has been the result 
uf the convergence of several influences coming from a variety of sources. 
The influence from Greece has been partly overshadowed by heritages from 
the Near Orient and from the Romans and the Germans Philosophy ap¬ 
pears to liavc been the only important segment of Greek civilization w hich 
has been incorporated iuro modem culture virtually intact. 

In spite of all this, the Hellenic adventure was of profound significance 
for the library of the world. For the Greeks were the founders of nearly 
all thn&e ideals which we comm only think of as peculiar to 
rfteJo} Ik? the West. The civilizations of the ancient Orient, with the 

dreekf on exception, to a certain c.Mcisi. of the Hebrew, Egyptian, and 

tbc itj ir Aegean* were dominated h\ .ihsuhmmi* supcmaEiiralbTn, oc- 
clcssasricism, rhe denial of both body and mind, ami the subjeciion of the 
individual to the group* Their political regime was the reign of force as ex¬ 
pressed in an absolute monarch supported by a powerful pnesrhood. Their 
religion was the worship of omnipotent gods who demanded that man 
should humble and despise himself for the purpose of their greater glory. 
Culture in these mightv empires served mainly as an tasmuntm co magnify 


« It TTTEia Ik vonvcdcif. boiveVer t t\ut tbc record af tbc AiEscnkitK for tolerance was 
l^circr slmri ritai of ocher narkm-i. both ancient md modem. There wp probably 
ftitrre frwdom «f cxpfcftiuH in Adieu* during the wit trMi Sputa tihm there was lb 
America Jurins the war of 0317-1^ wMi G$fimny- 
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the power of the state and to enhance list: prestige! of i tilus s ami priest. 

By contrast, the civiluurinn of Greece notably in its Athtnmn form, 
was founded upon sdeals of freedom, Liprimism, secularism, rationalism, the 
glorification of both body and mind, and a high regard for the dignity and 
worth of the individual man. In so far as the individual was subjected at all, 
his subjection was to the rule of the majority. Religion was worldly and 
practical, serving the interests of human beings* Worship of the gods was 
a means for the ennoblement of man. As opposed to the cedeshstlcmn of 
the Orient, die Greets had no organised priesthood at alL They kept their 
priests in the background and refused under any circumstances to allow 
them ro define dogma or to govern the realm of intellect. In addition, they 
excluded them from control over the sphere of morality. T \le culture of 
the Greeks was The first to be based upon the primacy of intellect—upon 
the supremacy of the spirit of free inquiry* There was no subject they 
feared to investigate, or any question they regarded as excluded from the 
province of reason. To an extern never before realized, mind was supreme 
over faith; logic and science over superstition. 1 * 


’* For further di^uKssoTi of ihe conmst between Tldb> and the Orient set the *d- 
nu table study by Edith Hamilton. Tba Gt*tk U’.ty. 
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The Hellenistic Civilization 


LmE! DEA TH or Alexander the Great in 3?]! fi.e. marked 
the begitrang ot a new stage in world history. Hellenic civilroievun + 
properly defined* was now at an end. The fusion of cultures and inter- 
^ jr j mingling of peoples resulting from Alexander's concpiests had 
niwrU act nnplashed the overthrow of most of the ideals represented 

binary by ihe Greeks in their prime, Gradually 2 new pattern of 

civilization emerged based upon a misnire of Greek and Oriental elements. 
To this new civilization, which lusted until about As beginning of the 
Christian ea the name Hellenistic: Ls the one most commonly applied* 
While the Hellenistic Age is sometimes regarded as simply a final chap¬ 
ter in the history of Greece, this is by no means correct- The centuries 
which followed the death of Alexander were so markedly 
different from rhe Golden Age of Greece that they cannot lie 
accurately regarded as a continuation of ft. Though the lan¬ 
guage nf the new era was Greek, and though persons of 
Greek nationality continued to play an active role in many 
affairs, the spirit of the culture was very Largely the spirit of 
the Orient, The ebsrictl ideal of democracy was now superseded by 
despotism perhaps as rigorous & any that Egypt or Persia had ever pffi- 
duced. Tltc Hellenic devotion to simplicity and the golden mean gave way 
in extravagance in art and to a love of luxury and riotous excess The 
Athenian economic system of small-scale production was supplanted liy 
rhe growth of big business and ruthless com petition for profits. Though 
progress in science continued* the sublime confidence in the power of the 
mind which had characterized the teachings of most of the philosophers 
from Thales to Aristotle was wallowed up in defeatism and ultimately in 
the sacrifice oflogic to faith. In view of these changes it seems justifiable 
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to cnnclvdc chat the Hellenistic Age was really the eta of a new civilization 
as distinct from the Creek as modern cjviikatmn from the culture of the 
Middle Ages. 

I» POLITICAL HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 
When Alexander died in ^ j b.c., he left no legitimate heir ru succeed hitru 
Hi* nearest mak relative was a feeble-minded half-brother. Tradition re¬ 
late* thst when hi* friends requested him on his death-bed to 
designate a successor, he replied v agilely, -'To the best man/' jj™***^ 

\ tier his death his highest ranking generals proceeded m 
divide the empire among them. Some of the younger commanders con¬ 
tested this arrangement, and a scries of wars followed which culminated in 
the decisive battle of Jpsus in 301 sue, The result of this battle was a new 
division among the victors. Sdeucus rook possession of Persia, Mesopo- 
rami a, and Syria; Lvsiimduis assumed control over Asia Minor and Thrace; 
Cissandcr establish ud himself in Macedonia; and Ptolemy added Phoenicia 
and Palestine to Ids original domain of Egypt, Twenty years liter these four 
states were reduced to three when Sc le no is defeated and killed I ysimschus 
in battle and appropriated lib kingdom, In the meantime most of the Greek 
stares had revolted against the .uicmpts of die Macedonian kinu to extend 
lib power over them, By banding together in defensive leagues several of 
them succeeded in main raining their indeperi deuce for nearly a century. 
Finally. between 146 and 30 n,c, nearly all nf the Hellenistic territory parsed 
under Romm rule. 

The dominant form of government in the Hellenistic Age was cite despot¬ 
ism of kings who represented themselves as at least semi-divine. The rulers 
of the two most powerful states, the Selene id kingdom in 
w estern Asia and the kingdom of the Ptolemies in Egypt, pro¬ 
fessed to rule by divine authority and even made effuns to 
deify themselves. A Scleucid monarch, AntiochuslY, adopted 
the title TpiphancT or "God Manifest/' S he liter members 
of rhe dynasty of the Polemic* signed ihcir decrees "1 hum" (God) and 
revived the practice of titter marriage w liidi had l>ceft followed by ihe 
Pharaohs as a means of preserving the divine hlnod of the royal family 
tram contamination. Only in the kingdom of Macedonia w as despotism 
tempered by a modicum of respect for the liberties of the citizens. 

Two other political institutions deed oped as by-products of Hellenistic 
civilization: the Achaean and Aero I tan Leagues. We hive dread v seen that 
nvm nf the Greek states rebelled against Macedonian rule ThcAthnran 
following the division of Alexander's empire. The better i\* <*n;t Jctvluw 

preserve their independence, several of chesc states formed 
alliances among themselves, which were gradually expanded to become con¬ 
federate leagues, l lie sines of rhe Peloponnesus, with the exception of 
Sparta and Elis, were united in the Achaean League, while die Actolian 
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federation included nearly all gf central Greece with the except ion of 
\X liens* The organization of these leagues was essentially the same in both 
cases* Each had a federal council competed of representatives of the mem- 
her cities with power to enact laws on subjects of general concern* An 
scmldv which ill <hf the esti/ens in rhe federared states could attend decided 
*|iicsticuis of war and peace and elected officials. Executive and military au¬ 
thority was vested in the hands of a general, elected for one year anti eligible 
for re-cJecrinn only in Alternate years. Although these leagues arc fre- 
ijiicndy described, as federal states, they were scarcely more than con¬ 
federacies, The central authority, like the gnvcrnmenr of the American 
States under the Articles nf Confederation* was dependent upon rhe local 
governments for contributions of revenue and troops. Furthermore, rite 
powers delegated to the central government were limited primarily to mat¬ 
ters of w ar and peace, coinage, and weights and measures. The chief signif¬ 
icance of these Leagues is to be found in the fact that they embodied the 
principle of representative government and constituted die nearest up* 
jiroaeh ever made in (irecce to voluntary national irnioiu 

2 . sh:nii u:\m economic and social developments 

l m: history of the Hellenistic vjvilimion was marked by economic tk- 
veliipnituits second only in magnitude to the Commercial and Industrial 
lb- £*21* Kevolutions of the modem era. Several important causes can 
nawie rc-^ he distinguished: (i ) the opening tip of a vast area of trade 
tetinrt from the Indus River to the Nile as a result of rhe Alexandrian 

conquests; (a) the rise in prices as a consequence of the re¬ 
lease of rhe enormous Fersiisr: hoard of gold and Silver into the chan neb of 
circulation, resulting its an increase in investment and speculation; and (3) 
the promotion of trade and industry bv governments as a means of aug¬ 
menting tlit revenues of the state. The net result of these factors was the 
growth of a system uf large-scale production, trade and finance, with the 
vrate as the principal capitalist and emrepreueur. 

Agricilltwrc 'was as profoundly affected by the new developments is any 
other branch of the economic file. The most striking phenomena were the 
rtf dei'd- concentration of holdings uf land and the degradation of the 
xpmemtm agricultural p* pularidn. One of the first things which the 
i%r?admrt successors of Alexander did was to confiscate "rhe estates ol 
the chief landowners and add them m the royal domain. The lands thus ac¬ 
quired were either granted to the favorites of rhe king or leased lo tenants 
under an arr ange m en t calculated to insure an abundant income for the 
crow n. Tlie tenants w ere generally forbidden to leave the lands they cul¬ 
tivated until after the harvest and were not allowed ro dispose of their 
£rlin unril after die king had haj a chance to sell the share which he re¬ 
ceived as rent at die highest price the market would bring. When some of 
the tenants w ent on strike or attempted re* nui away, they were all bound 
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io the soil as hereditary serfs- Many of the small independent fanners also 
became serfs when they got into debt ss a result of inability to compete 
with large-wale production. 

In an elTon to make all of the. resources ol the state contribute to the 
profii of the goveransent; the rulers of Egypt and the SelmeiJ empire pro- 
- muted and regulated industry md rtadc, The Rotemies-csrab- 
fj TiliiTrU- factories and shops in nearly every village and town to 

fment&itm be owned "md operated by the government for its own 
of emmnert* financial benefit. In addition, they a mimed control over all 
of the enterprises that were privately owned, fixing the prices the amices 
could charge and manipulating markers for the advantage of the crown* \ 
similar plan of regimentatitm for industry, though not on quite such an 
ambitious scale, was enforced by the Seleucld rulers of western Aria. Trade 
was left bv horhof thew: governments very largely in private hands, bm it 
w as heavily taxed and regulated in such a way as m make sure that an ample 
share of the profits would go to the king. Every facility was provided by 
the government for the encotiragcnicin of new trading ventures- Harbors 
were improved, warships were sent out to police the seas,- and roads and 
canals were built* Moreover, the Ptolemies employed famous geographers 
to discover new routes t*i distant lands and thereby gain access to valuable 
markets. As a result of such methods Egypt developed a flourishing com¬ 
merce in ihe widest variety of products. In to the port of Alexandria came 
spices from Arabia, copper from Cyprus, gold from Abyssinia and India, 
rin from Brirain, elephants and ivory from Nubia* silver from the northern 
Aegean and Spain* fine carpets from Asia Minor, and even silk from Chinn. 
Profits for die gwefnmem and even fur some of the merchants were often 
as high as :o or jo per cent. 

Further evidence of the significant economic development of the Hch 
Icnbtic Age is to be found in the growth of finance* An international money 
economy, based upon gold and silver coins, now became gen- 
Lr ^ throughout the Near Fast, Hanks, usually owned bv the 
government, developed as the chief instirurions of credit fur 
business ventures of every dcscriprion. Because of the abundance of capital, 
interest rues gradually declined from j: per ccm m the third century to 
7 per cent in the second. Speculation, cornering of markets, intense com¬ 
petition, the growth of large business houses, and the development of in¬ 
surance and advertising were other significant phenomena of this remark- 
able agc + 

According to the available evidence, the Hellenistic Age* during she 
firw two centuriL-= ai least, was 3 period of prosperity. Ah 
though serious crises frequently followed tire collapse of spec- 
*tfmm*andisn tdative booim, they appear to have been of short duration. 
irtrphjytitrrii But the prosperity that existed seems to have been limited 
futrl'L* pnor c fij c fly the rulers, the upper classes* and the merchants. It 
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certainty did not extend tu rite peasants or even to the worker* In the tow tt* 
The daily wage of skilled and unskilled workers in Athens jn the third cen¬ 
tury had dropped to twelve cents and si* cents, respectively, as compared 
with a wage of eighteen cents for all workers in die Age of Pericles, The cost 
of living, on the other hand, hud risen considerably To make matters worse, 
unemployment in the large cities was so serious p problem time the govern¬ 
ment had to provide free cram for many of the in ha Id rants. Slavery de¬ 
clined in [tie Hellenistic world, partly because of the influence of rhe Stoic 
philosophy, but mainly for rhe reason that wages were now no low that sr 
was cheaper to hire a free laborer than to purchase and maintain a slave* 
An interesting result of social and economic conditions in the I IdScmsOL 
Age was the growth of metropolitan cities. Despite the I act that a majority 
of die people trill du el- in the country, there was an inercas- T : v 
ing tendency for men to become dissatisfied with the dullness e? jwjfopoh 
of rural living and to flock into rhe cities, where life if not 
easiei wag at least more exciting* Hut the chief reasons are to he found in 
die expansion of industry and commerce, in die enlarge merit of govern¬ 
mental functions, and in the desire of former independent fanners to escape 
the hardships of serfdom. Cities multiplied and grew in the Hellenistic 
empires almost as rapidly as in nineteenih-ccnniry America. Some of them 
a trained metropolitan size virtually overnight, Antioch in Syria quadrupled 
us population during a single century* Scltucta no the Tigris grew from 
nothing to a metropolis of several hundred thousand in less than two cen¬ 
turies. The largest and most famous of all the Hellenistic dries was Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt with over ^oo.tKki inhabitanta and possibly as mmy as 
utoojMK No other dry in ancient times, mu even Rome, surpassed k in 
size nr in magnificence. Its streets were well paved and laid our in regular 
order- h hud splendid public buildings and parks, a museum, and a library 
of 7joyoon volumes- It was the most brilliant center of Hellenistic cultural 
achievement, especially in the field of scientific research. The masses of its 
people* however, were a helpless mob without any share m the brilliant and 
luxurious life around them, although it was paid for in part out of the 
fruits of their labor 
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Hellenist Jc phSusuphy went through a peculiar evolution— or retrogres¬ 
sion, it might atoms? lie letter to say. During the first stage it was still under 
the influence of Greek thought and etmscipieiuly thnwed an eirjJtrai ret- 
elemental regard for reason as the key t n the solution of mans r^reftkm 
problems. During what may be considered a second st^ge, mphihrtpby 
skepticism concerning all truth and M values resulted in die rejection of 
reason entirely. Toward the end of the civilo-nann philosophy degenerated 
into a barren mysticism, with the consequence that the whole intellectual 
approach* whether based upon reason or experience, was thrown inm the 
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dbcurd. Despiie the fundamental differences in their teaching, the philo*- 
opheni of the Hellenistic Age were aEE agreed upon one thing: rhe necessity 
i P f rinding some way of salvation for nun from the hardships md evil> n i 
h (5 existence. 

The first and most important of the Hellenistic pliildsophks were Epi¬ 
cureanism and Stoicism, both of which originated about jog n.c 1 he 
t'pu itrtaa- founders were* rcspcccivcty, Epicurus and Zeno, who were 
hrr/jw J residents of Athens, dm ugh the former was born on the is- 

Srojeimt gtmo^ while cite latter was a native of Cyprus, prot*- 

abEv of Phoenician descent. Epicureanism and Stoicism had many features 
in common- Both were individualistic, concerned not with the welfare of 
society primarily, bur with the good of the individual. Both were material 
istiev denying categorically the existence of my spiritual substances* even 
divine brings and the soul were declared to be formed of matter, in Stoicism 
and Epicureanism alike there were definite traces of defeatism, since both 
of them implied that the efforts of man are futile and suggested z retreat 
into Oriental quietism ss an aim for the wbc to pursue. Lastly, the two 
philosophies were similar in then nominalism and scnsAfitftiaiisiii* for they 
taught that concepts are nothing bur names and chat all know ledge has its 
basis in sense perception, 

Bui in many wavs the two systems were quite different. Zeno and hvs 
principal disciples, Gcanthr* and Qiryssppus. taughr rhat die cosmos is an 
ordered whole in which all contradictions are resolved for 
ultimate good Evil is. the re fort, relative- die particular mis- 
fortunes which befall human beings are htn nectary mcE 
dent* to the final perfection of the universe. Everything that 
happens is rig id] v determined in accordance with rational 
purpose. Man is not master of his hue; hE dustim is h link m ,m unbroken 
chain. Lie is free only in rhe sense that he can accept his true or rebel against 
it. But whether he accepts or rebels, he cannot overcome it- The supreme 
duty of man is to submit to the order of rhc universe in rhc knowledge dun 
that order is good; in other words, to resign himsdf as graciously as pos¬ 
sible to Im fate. Through such an act of resignation he will attain to the 
highest happiness, which consists in tranquillity of min A The individual 
who is must truly happy b therefore the man who by the assertion of his 
ftirinnal nature has accomplished a perfect adjustment of his life to the cos¬ 
mic purpose and bus purged hi* Soul of all bitterness and whining protest 
against evil turns of fomine. 

1 iic Stoics developed an critical and social rhenry which accorded well 
w ith their general philosophy described above. Relieving rli.it ihc highest 
Thr filial vonasts in serenity of mind, they naturally emphasized 

2 ,'iJj-K'hi duty and self-discipline as cardinal virtues Recognizing rite 
tc*£bm& of prevalence of particular evil they taught that men should lie 
tbcSrrin tolerant and forgiving in their attitude coward each other. 
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They denied racial exclusiveness and held chat all men are brothers under 
the fatherhood of one God Unlike their contemporaries, the Cynics, they 
did nor recommend that man should withdraw from society but urged par¬ 
ticipation in public affairs as a duty for she citizen of rational mind. They 
condemned sloven- and war, bur it was far from their purpose to preach any 
moral crusade against these evils. They wen: disposed to think rim rhe re¬ 
sults which would flow from violent measures of social change would be 
worse than the diseases they were supposed to cure. IJesidcs, what differ¬ 
ence did it make that the body should be in bondage so long as iht mind 
was free? Despite its negative character the Stoic philosophy was the 
noblest product of the Hellenistic Age* Its ecjualknrumism, pacifism, and 
huTnankamnism were important factors in mitigating the harshness not 
only of ihm time but of brer centuries as wdL 
Whereas the Stoics went back to I JcraeleUus for much of their concep¬ 
tion of the universe, the Epicureans derived their metaphysics chiefly from 
Democritus, F pi minis t .tug hr that the basic ingredients of all fp- t{atna 
things are minute, indivisible atom** and ih.u chingc and 
growth are the results of the combination .inJ separation of 
these particles* Nevertheless, while accepting the materialism 
of the g comists* Epicurus rejected their absolute mechanism. 

He denied that an automatic* mechanical motion of the atoms can be the 
cause of dll things in the universe. Though lie admitted that rhe atoms move 
downward in perpendicular lines because of their weight, he insisted upon 
endowing them with a spontaneous ability to swerve from the perpendicu¬ 
lar and thereby to combine with each other. The chief reason for this 
peculiar modification of the atomic theory was to make possible a belief in 
hum .1 n freedom. If die atoms were capable only of mechanical motion, 
then man, whu is made up of atoms, would he reduced to the statu* of an 
flutomaton; ind fatalism would be the hw nf the universe. In this repudia¬ 
tion nf rhe mechanistic interpretation of life, Epicurus was probably closer 
to the 11 el lei lie spirit than either Democritus or the Stoics* 

The ethical philosophy of the Epicureans was based upon the doctrine 
chat the highest good for man is pleasure, but they did not include all 
forms of indulgence in die category of genuine pleasure. The ^ 
so-called pleasures of the debauched man should be avoided* 
since even- excess of carnality must tie balanced by its por- 
non of pain. On the other hand, a moderate satisfaction of 
bodily appetites is permissible and may he regarded a§ a good 
in if self, better than this « mental pleasure, iso her contcmpla- 
lion of the reason tor the choice of some things and ihc 
avoidance of others and mature reflection upon satisfactions previous!v en¬ 
joyed. The highest of all pleasures, however, consists in serenity of souk in 
the complete absence of Inath mental and physical pain. This end can be 
liest achieved through the elimination of fear, especially fear of the super- 
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natural. since ihar is the sovereign source of mental pain. Man roust recog¬ 
nize f ruJtl t \ K stujy (J f philosophy that the soul is material anti therefore 
cannot survive the body, that the universe operates nf itself, and that 
the gods do nor intervene h human affairs. The gods live remote from 
the world and are urn intent upon ihcir own happiness to bother about 
What takes place on earth. Since they do not reward or punish men either 
in this life or in a life to come, there is no reason why they should be fen red. 

Tnc Epicureans rhus came !>} 9 different route to the same general con¬ 
clusion as the Stoics—the supreme good is tranquillity of mind. 

The ethics of the Epicurean* as well as their political theory rested 
squarely upon 3 utilitarian, basis, lit contrast with the Stoics, tlicj did not 
insist upon virtue as an end in itself but taught that flic only 
fialitirjhiit- reason whv man should be good is to increase his own happi- 
orier iff ibe ness. In like manner, they denied that there is any such tiling 
Epitiittms w absolute justice : law's and institutions are just only in so 
far as they contribute to the welfare of the individual. Certain rules have 
been found necessary in every complex society for the maintenance of 
security and order Men obey these rules solely because it is to their ad¬ 
vantage to do so. Thus the origin and existence of the state arc routed di¬ 
rectly in self-inter cm, Generally 'peaking. Epicures held no high regard 
for cither political or social life. He considered tile state ;is a mere con¬ 
venience and taught that the wise mud should take no active part in public 
lire. Unlike the Cynics, he did not propose that man should abandon civile 
nation and return to nature; yet his conception of the happiest life was 
rvafritidly passive and defeatist. 1 he wise man will recognize thar be can¬ 
not cf jjicatc the evils in the world no matter how strenuous and intelligent 
his efforts; lit will therefore withdraw to "cultivate his garden," study 
philosophy, and enjoy the fellowship of a few congenial friends, 

A more radically defeatist philosophy was that propounded by the 
Skeptics. Although Skepticism was founded by Pyrrho, a contemporary 
of /tuu and Epicurus, ir did not reach the zenith of its popu- 
IfoSmJpbf '* ' arit >' 11 nti! about 3 century' beer under rhe influence of 
a f ti- r Omt ades '; 14-111; The chief source of inspiration of 

Sbffnirt f] lc Skeptics was ihc Sophist teaching that all knowledge is 

derived from sense nerccprion and therefore must he Limited and rcbiive. 
1’rom rhis they deduced die conclusion that we cannot prove any tiling. 
Since the impressions of our senses deceive us, no trurh can lie certain. All 
we can sav is that things appear to he such and such; wc do not know what 
thev rc illv Jrf. We have no definite know ledge of the supernatural, of the 
meaning of life, or even of tight and wrong. It follows that the sensible 
coarse to pursue is suspension of judgment; this alone can lead m happiness. 
If man will abandon the fruitless quest fnr absolute trurh and cease worry¬ 
ing about giHui and evil, he will attain that equanimity of mind which 
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is the h^hcstspftctitm that life affords, The Skeptic vvtre even kss con¬ 
cerned than the Epicureans with political and social problems. L heir Weal 
was the typically Hcllttniwic one of escape for the individual from a world 
he could neither understand nor reform. 

Hellenistic thought reached its lowest point in the philosophies of Philo 
Judaeus and the Neo-Pvth-igoreans in the last century n,r. and the first cen¬ 
tury A-U- The proponents of the two systems were in general j7 Jf B rai 
agreement as to their basic teachings, especially in their pre- re/rj/dta 
dominantly religious viewpoint. They believed in a trim- ffi$**fi¥** 
sccndcnt God so far removed from the world os to be utterly unknowable 
to mortal minds. They conceived the universe as= being sharply divided be¬ 
tween spirit and matter. They considered everything physical and material 
as evil- man's soul is imprisoned in his body, from which an escape can be 
ejected only ill rough rigorous denial and mortification of the desk I heit 
ammde was mystical and anti-intellectual: truth comes neither from 
science nor Irani reason hut from revelation; the feeble deductions of die 
human mind are worthy of nothing bur conrempt; the ultimate aim in life 
is to accomplish a mystic union with God, to lose one's sdf in the divine- 

[fellenkrk literature is significant mainly for the light winch it throws 
updo the character of ihe civilization. Must of the writings showed little 
originality nr depth of thought. Hut they poured forth from T/i . 
die hands of the copyists in a profusion that is almost in- nan r*j 
credible when we consider that the art of printing by mov- 
able tj-pt was unknown. Hie names of at Inst i loo authors 
have been discovered already, and more arc being added from year to year 
Much of what thtrv wrote was trash, comparable u» tile Sunday supple¬ 
ments and cheap novels of our aw n day. N evert helves, there were several 
works of more than mediocre quality and a few which met the highest 
standards ever sec by the Greeks. 

The leading types of Hellenistic poetry were the drama, the pastoral, 
anti the mime. Drama was almost exclusively comedy, represented mainly 
by the plavs of Menander. Hi* plays were entirely different 
flttm the comedy of Aristophanes. They were distinguished p 0 ^ m£ 
by njmiraLbtm rather than by satire, by preoccupation w ith 
the searnv side of life rather than with political or intellectual issues- 1 heir 
dominant theme wav romantic love* wish it? pains and pleasures, its intrigues 
and seductions, and its culmination in happy marriage. The greatest author 
of pit orals and mimes was Theneriru* of Syracuse, who \\ rote in the fim 
half nf the third century w.i;, His pastorals, as the name implies celebrate 
the charm of life m die cotintrv and idealize die simple pleasures of rustic 
folk- The mimes, oh the other hand* portray in colorful dialogue the squab¬ 
bles, ambitious ami varied activities of the bourgeoisie in the great metro¬ 
politan cities. 
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The field of prose literature was Join inn ted by die histomos* rite biog¬ 
raphers, and the authors of utopias. By far the ablest of the writer* of his¬ 
tory was Polybius of MeuaJopolk who lived during the 
hio&Aphtn, second century ilc, From rhe standpoint of his scientific ap- 
md zmb&n proach and his zeal for truth, he probably deserves to be 

of utvpiu ranked second on tv to Thu evd ides juiung all the historians 

in ancient times; but be excelled Thucydides iji his grasp of die impor¬ 
tance of social and economic forces. Although most of the Liograpliics were 
of a light and gossipy character, their tremendous popularity bears diluent 
festimonv to the literary tastes of the time. Even more significant was rhe 
popularity of the utopias* or descriptive accounts of ideal states. Virtually 
all of than depicted a life of social and economic equality* free from greed, 
oppression, and strife, on an imaginary island or in some distant, unfamiliar 
region. Generally b these paradises money was considered to be unknew n, 
trade was prohibited all properry was held in common, and ail men were 
require J to work with their hands in producing the necessaries of life. 
We are probably justified in assuming that the profusion of this utopian 
literature wax a direct result of the rottenness and injustice of Hellenistic 
society and a consdousuc^ of the need fur reform, 

Hellenistic an preserved only a few of the: superior qualities of the an 
of the Greeks. In place of the humanism, balance, and restraint which had 
characterized the architecture and sculpture of the Golden 
//dfcflfnte Age, qualities of exaggerated realism* sensationalism, and 
voluptuousness now became dominant. The simple and 
dignified Doric and Ionic temples gave way to luxurious palaces, costly 
mansions* arid elaborate public buildings anti monuments symbolical of 
power and wealth. A typical example was the great lighthouse of Alex¬ 
andria, which rose to a height of nearly 400 feet, w ith three diminishing 
stories- and duht columns 10 support the light at the top. Sculpture likewise 
exhibited tendencies in the direction of csci rnaganec and sentimentality, 
Manv of the statues and figures in relief were huge and some of them al¬ 
most grotesque. \ T in|oit cmoriorultaiii anil sordid realism were features 
common to the majority. Among the examples of this type of sculpture 
may be mentioned die tjtocoiht and list frieze of the Great Altar of Ztm 
at Fergamum with its giant gods, ferocious animib, .md hybrid monsters 
mingled in desperate combtir to symbolize the struggle ot Creeks with 
Gauls, But hy no means all of Hellenistic sculpture Was overwrought and 
grotesque. Some of it was distinguished by 2 calmness and poise and com¬ 
passion for human suffering reminiscent of the hext work of the great 
fourth-ecnfury artists. Starnes which exemplify these superior qualities in¬ 
clude rhe Aphrttdii# of Metos (Vmtisdt Atib) and the Winged Victory of 
Smiotbract* 
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4. HIF FIRST CHEAT ACF OF SCIENCE 

rnr most brilliant age in the history of science prior to the seventeenth 
century A.t>. was the period of rhe Hellenistic civilization. Indeed, many 
of the achievements of the modem a«c would scarcely have 
heen puttsiMc without che discoveries of the scientists of Ales- r p f ^^,! e f&r 
Jndtia, Syracuse, Pergnmum* and ocher great rides uf the fid- the ti-mark- 
IcnisiR world. flier realms for the phenomenal development 
of science in the centuries after rhe downfall of Alexanders 
empire are not Inr to wxk. Alexander himself had given some financial 
cnconragexncnt to the progress of research. More important was the Stim- 
ulus provided for intellectual inquiry hy the fusion of Chaldean find 
Egyptian science with the learning of the Creeks* Possibly a third factor 
was the new interest in luxury and comfon and the demand for practical 
knowledge which would enable man to solve the problems of 3 disordered 
anil unsatisfying existence. 

The sciences which received the major attention in the Hellenistic Age 
were .isrrnnnmy. marhematieSL geography, medicine, and physics. Chem¬ 
istry as a pure science was practically tmknuii 1 n* Except for Tbt-mwt 
the work of rheuphrastus, who was the fir*i to recognize the pupate? 
sexuality of plants, the biological sciences were very 
large!v neglected. Neither chemistry nor biology bore any definite rela¬ 
tionship to trade or to the forms of industry then in existence and appar¬ 
ently they were not regarded as having much practical value. 

The must famous of the earlier astronomers of this rime was Aristarchus 
of Sanies n,C-J, who is sometimes called the "Hellenistic Coper¬ 

nicus." As a nsndr of hb discovery tim the apparent im- ^mtumxy 
mobility of the "fixed" stars is due to thdr vast distance from 
1 he earth. lit was the first to have anv adequate conception of the enormous 
of the universe. But his chief rifle to fame comes from his deduction 
that cite earth and the other planets revolve around the sun. Unfortunately 
this deduction U'as nor accepted by his successors It conflicted with die 
teachings of Aristotle and with the nnthropKencnc tdeas of the Greeks. 
Besides. jt was nor in brawny with, the beliefs, of the Jews and other Ori¬ 
entals who made up so large a percentage of rhe Hellenistic population. The 
only other astronotnetrof much importance in the Hellenistic Age was Hip¬ 
parchus, who did his most valuable work in Alexandria in the latter half of 
the second century u.tL HJs chief contributions were the invention of the 
awrolaljc and the celestial ^lobc. the preparation of the best chart uf the 
heavens known to antiquiry, the approximately correct calculation of the 
diameter of the monn and its distance from the earth, and the discovery of 
rhe precession uf the equinoxes. His fame was eventually overshadowed, 
however l>v the reputation of Ptolemy of Alexandria, the Iasi of the Hel¬ 
lenistic astronomer All hough Ptolemy made few original discoveries, he 
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systematized the work of others. His principal writing. The Alm/igett, based 
upon the gtnecntric theory', was handed down to medieval Europe as the 
classic summary of ancient astronomy, 

(doseIv allied u ith astronomy were two other sciences, mathematics and 
geography, The Hellenistic mathematician of greatest renown was of 
course Euclid (c. J13-C- ifi; ilc.), erroneously considered 
ii-Liitd die founder of geometry. Until rhe mid die of fhe nineteenth 

xmznfibf century his Etemmu of Geomeny remained the accepted 

basis fur the study' of that branch of mathematics. Much of the material in 
this u ork was nut original blit was compiled as a synthesis of the discoveries 
of others. The must original of the Hellenistic mathematicians was prob¬ 
ably Hipparchus, who laid the foundations of both plane and Spherical 
trigonometry i ktlenistie geography owed most of its development to 
Eratosthenes f c. zj6-c. 194 it.c.), astronomer, poet, philologist, and librarian 
of Alexandria, liy means of sun dials placed some hundreds of miles apart, 
he calculated the circumference of the earth with an error of less than 200 
miles. He produced the most accurate map that had yet been devised, with 
the surface »f the earth divided into degrees of latitude and longitude. He 
propiLiuded the theory that all of the oceans are really one, and he was the 
first to suggest the possibility of reaching India by sailing west, One of his 
successors, Posidonius of Syria, divided the earth into" the five climatic 
rones which ate still recognized and explained the cbli and flow of the tides 
as due m the influence of die moon. 

Perhaps none of the Hellenistic advances in science surpassed in impor¬ 
tance the progress in medicine. Especially significant was the work of 
Hr li-ire Herophilus of Gfaalccdon, who conducted his researches in 
Alexandria about the beginning of the third century. With¬ 
out question he was the greatest anatomist of antiquity and. according to 
Galen, the first to practice human dissection. Among his must important 
achievements were a detailed description of the brain, with an sriempT to 
distinguish between the Junctions of its various parts; the discover)' of rbc 
significance of the pulse and its use in diagnosing illness; the distinction Ivc- 
tween tendons and nerves and the relation of the nerves to the brain; and 
the discovery that the arteries contain blood alone, not a mixture of blood 
and air as Aristotle had taught, and that rheir function is to ctirrv blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body. The value of this last discovery in 
laying the basis for a knowledge of the circulation of the blood can hardly 
be overestimated. 

The ablest of she successors of Hern phi Ins was Frasisi ranis, who flour¬ 
ished in Alexandria shout the middle nf the third century, l ie is considered 
rite founder of physiology as a separate science. Nor only did he practice 
dissection, but he is believed Hi hove gained a great deal uf his knowledge oJ 
bodily functions from vivisection. He discovered the valves of the heart, 
distinguished between motor ,snti sensory nerves, and taught char rhe ulti¬ 
mate branches of die sttcriv' and veins arc connected He was rhe Hist to 
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rcjct r alisoluedy the humoral theory nf disease and to eondemit excessive 
blood-letting as a method of cure. Unformimdy this the-*ry was revived 
fov Galen, the great encyclopedist of medicine who lived in the Roman 
Empire in she second century' a4». 

Pritkr to the Third eenrury d.c. physics had iscen a branch of philosophy. 
U was made a separate experimental science bv Archimedes of Sy racuse. 
Archimedes discovered the tew pf floating bodies or specific 
gravity and formulated vvich scientific exactness the prin- ^ ' } L,CT 
ciplcs of the lever, the pulJcy T and the screw. Among tus memorable in¬ 
ventions were the compound pulley, the tubular %ercw for pumping water, 
the screw propeller for launching ships, and the burning len^ A1 though he 
has been called the H technical Yankee nf antiquity ** there is evidence that 
he see no high value upon his ingenious mechanical contraprions and pre¬ 
ferred to devote h is time to pure scientific research. 

Certain or her individuals in the Hellenistic Age were quite willing tn give 
all their attention to applied science. Pre-eminent among them was Hero 
or Heron of Alexandria, who lived in the hsit century H.cu 
The record of inventions credited tq him almost passes belief Applied 
1 he list includes a Bne engine, u siphon, a force pump, a hy¬ 
draulic organ* a slot machine, a catapult operated by compressed air, a 
thcrmoscopc, and even a steam engine. How many of thexc inventions were 
really his own is impossible to say f bur ihere appears lo be no question thai 
$nc\i contrivances were actually in existence In his time or soon therciffcr 
Nevertheless, the total progress In applied science was comparatively slight, 
probably for the reason that human labor continued io he so abundant and 
cheap that it was nor worth while; to substitute the labor nf machines. 


$, RZLLG1QS IN THE HELLENISTIC.: AGE 

If Turn: was one aspect of the Hellenistic civilisation which served more 
than others tn accent the contrast with Hellenic culture, it was the new 
trend In religion. The civic religion of the Greeks as it was n 
m the age of rhe city-states had now almost entirely disap irraJm 
peared* For the majority of the intellectuals its place tdSgiM 

fcdtcn by the plulmophis* of Stoicism, Epicureanism. and Skepticism. Some 
who were less philosophically inclined turned tn rhe worship of Fortune 
or became followers of the dogmatic ariwisni of Theodora* and Euhemerus 
I he laner was the author of the famous doctrine (Euhemerism) which 
teaches that all gods w ere originally rulers, conquerors, heroes, or other¬ 
wise remarkable men, 

Among the masses a tendency to embrace the emotional rclurions of On 
enral origin was even more dearly manifest. The Orphic and Elchin cant 
mystery cults attracted mure votaries than ever before, The Thtpo'm 
worship of the Egyptian mother-goddess tek threatened fur Imtyvf myi 
a tune to reach the proportions of a world religion. The astral 
religion of the Chaldeans likewise spread rapidly 1 , with the result that its 
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diicf product, astrology, was received with fanatical enthusiasm through- 
our the Hellenistic world So strong was its appeal that it liod much to do 
with rise eclipse of science and reason in the second and first centimes K.C. 
Hut the most powerful influence of all came fmm the offshoots ol Zon> 
ascrianism, especially from Mithrabm and Gnosticism. While all of the 
cults of Oriental origin resembled each other in their promises of salvation 
in a life to come. Mtdiraism and Gnosticism had a more ctideally significant 
mythology, a deeper contempt for rhis world, and a more dearly defined 
doctrine "f redemption through a personal savior, these were rile ideas 
which satisfied the emotional cravings of the common |«ople f convinced as 
they were of the worthlessness of rhis life and ready to be lured by extrava- 
gant promises of better things in a world to come, if we can judge by con 
ditions in our own time, some of rhe doctrines of these cults must have 
exerted rheir influence upon members of the upper classes also. Even the 
most casual observer of modem society knows that pessimism, mysticism, 
and otbwworfdliness are not confined to the downtrodden. In some cases 
rhe keenest disgust with this life and the deepest mystical yearnings are to 
be found among those whose pockets bulge with plenty. 

A factor by no means unimportant in the religious developments of the 
Hellenistic Age was the dispersion of the Jews. As a result of Alexander's 
_ . conquest of Palestine in 33a R.c. and the Roman conquest 

about three centuries later, thousands of Jews migrated to 
ike lev1 various sections uf the Mediterranean world. It lias been esti- 


mated that 1,000,000 of them lived in Egypt in die first century a.d. and 
:00,000 in Asia Minor, They mingled freely with other peoples, adopting 
the Greek language and no small amount of the Hellenic culture which still 
survived from earlier days. At the same rime they played a major pan in 
the diffusion of Oriental beliefs. Their religion had already taken mi a 
spiritual and messianic character as a result of Person influence- Their lend¬ 
ing philosopher of this rime, Philo of Alexandria, developed a body of doc- 
trine representing the farthest extreme which mysticism had yet attained, 
Manv of the Hellenistic Jews eventually became converts to Christianity 
and were largely instrumental in the spread of that religion outside of 
Palestine. 


<5. A FORETASTE OF MOOERKtTT? 

Wren the possible exception of the Roman, no great culture of ancient 
times appears to suggest rhe spirit of the modem age quite so emphatically 
as docs the Hellenistic civilLtativm. Here as in the modem 
world were ro be found a considerable variety of forms of 
government, the growth of militari-.m. a decline of respect 
for democracy, and a trend in the direction of authoritarian 
rule. Many of rhe characteristic economic and social develop¬ 
ments of the Hellenistic Age ate equally suggestive of con- 
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temporary experience: the growth of big business, the expansion of trade, 
che zeal for exploration and discovery, rhe interest in mechanical inven¬ 
tions, ruthless competition among merchants* the devotion to comfort and 
the craze for material prosperity, the growth of metropolitan cities with 
congested slumSi and the widening gull between rich and poor* In the 
realms of intellect and air rh:^ I fdknjstic civilization also bore a distinctly 
modern flavor. Thi* was exemplified by the exaggerated emphasis upon 
science, the rtarrow specialization of learning, the penchant for realism and 
n a turn] is m, the vast production of mediocre literature, and die popularity 
of mysticism side by side with extreme skepticism and dogmatic unbelief. 

Because of these resemblances there has been a pendency among certain 
writers to regard our own civilization as decadent. Bin this is based partly 
upon the false assumption that the Hellenistic culture was 
merely a degenerate phase of Greet civilization, fnsread, it 
was a new social and cultural organism born of a fusion of 
Greet and Oriental elements. Moreover, the differences between the Hel¬ 
lenistic civilization and that of the eontotoponary world arc perhaps just as 
important as the resemblances. The Hellenistic political outlook vests essen- 
tin ST v cosmopolitan; nothing comparable to the national patriotism of 
modern times really prevailed. Despite the remarkable expansion of Trade 
in the Hellenistic \gc T no industrial revolution ever took place, for reasons 
which have already been noted. Finally, Hellenistic science was Muncwhut 
more limited than that of the present dav- Aiodern pure science is to a very 
large extent a species of philosophy —an adventure of the mind in fhe realm 
nf the unknown. NutivirhiTandbig frequent asserrinrw to the contrary, 
much of it b gloriously impractical and ujU probably remain so. 
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ONG BEFORE the glory of Greece had begun to fade, 
emoiher civilii'atitm, derived in large measure from that of the Greeks, liad 
siar«U its growth on the ban Vs of the Tiber in Italy. In fact* by the time 
the Greeks had entered their Golden Age, Rome was already 
i dominant power on the Italian peninsula. Fur mure than 
centuries thereafter her might increased, and she soil main- 
rained her supremacy over rhe civilized world when the glory of Greece 
was no more than a memory* 

But the Romans never etjuabd the Greeks in intellectual or artistic ac¬ 
complishments. The reasons may have been partly geographic. Except for 
some excellent marble and small quantities of copper, gold* 
and iron, Italy has no mineral resources. Her extensive coast 
lint is broken by only two good harbors, T arch turn and 
Naples, On the oilier tiamh rht amount of her fertile land is 
much larger than that of Greece, As a consequence* Ro¬ 
mans were practically destined to remain a predominantly 
agrarian people through the greater pan of their Insrorv. They never en- 
joyed the intellectual $timuliLs which comes from trading with other na¬ 
tions, In addition to all this, the topography of Italy is such that the penin¬ 
sula wus more easily accessible to invasion thm Grecce. The Alps opposed 
no effectual harrier to the influx of peoples from central Europe, while 
the low-lying coast in many places invited conquest by rea + As a result* 
domination of die country by force was more common than peaceful intcr- 
ETungliiisf of immigrants with original settlers. For this reason the Romans 
became absorbed in military pursuits almost from the moment of their 
settlement un kalian soil since they w ere forced to defend their own con¬ 
quests against other invaders. 
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I* FROM THE BEGINNING TO THr OVERTHROW OF THE MONARCHY 

Archaeological evidence indicates that Italy was inhabited at leas! sis far 
hack as the Upper Paleolithic age. At this rime the territory was occupied 
by a people closely related to die Cro-Magnon race of south- 
urn France. In the Neolithic period people oi Mediterranean hthftbhxmf 
stock entered the land, some coming in from iiurrhem Africa ^ 
and or hers from Spain and GiiuE The Loginning of the Bronze Age wn- 
nested several new invasions. From the lake country north of the Alps 
came die first of the immigrants of the JnJu-European language group. 
They were herdsmen and fanners, who brought the horse and rile wheeled 
cart into Italy. Their culture was based upon the use of bronze, although 
after 1000 h.c. they appear to have acquired a knowledge of inn*. These 
Indo-tLUJOpeim invaders seem to have been ihc ancestors of most of the 
so-called trdic peoples including the Romans. Racially they were probably 
related to the Hellenic invaders of Greece* 

Between the twelfth and sixth centuries u.c. two orher nations of immi¬ 
grants occupied different portions of the Italian peninsula: the Etruscans 
and the Greeks* Where the Etruscans came from is a ijucstkin pjj m . 
Which hn$ never been satisfactorily answered. Most ajithori- nmtMfid 
ties believe ihar they were natives of sonic pan of the Near *** frwtr 
Orient, probably Asia Minor Although their writing has never been dt> 
ciphered, emmgh material evidences survive to tmJk-jtc the nature nf their 
culture, Thev had an llphahct based upon the Greek, a high degree of skill 
in the metallurgical arts, a flourishing trade with the Eliise* and a gloomy 
religion dedicated to the worship of malignant spirits. They bequeathed tn 
the Romms a knowledge of che arch and the vault. The practice of divina¬ 
tion* and the cruel amusement of gladiatorial combat*. The Efruseans estab¬ 
lished no great empire but contented themselves with dominating rhe Italic 
peoples north and west of the Tiber and exploiting their wealth and labor. 
The Greeks located maaiily along the southern and southwestern shores of 
Italy and on the island of Sicily. Their most important settlements were 
Ttircntum, Syracuse* and Naples* each of which was an entirely inde¬ 
pendent dry-state* From the Greeks the Roiusms derived thdr alphabet, a 
number of their religious concepts, and much of thdr art and myrhol- 

it sy 

The actual founders of Rome were Italic peoples who lived in the district 
of Lit him south of ihe Tiber River. Though rhe date of the founding of 
the city is unknown* rhe event was probably no later tlon 
itKK.i r-.cXi The traditional date, 753 s*c%, was the invention of 
later Roman writers. Lanmn included a number of towns, but 
Rome by reason of Lts strategic location soon came to exercise an effective 
suzerainty over several of r he nm*i tmpCUtanr uf them One conquest fol¬ 
lowed another until by the end uf the sixth century' kc ihe territory duitu- 
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tmcd bv Hit Rounn state was probably coextensive with the whole Latin 
plain from Hie slopes of the Apennines to rhe Meditermncan Sea. 

Xhe political evolution nf Rome in this early period resembled in some 
ways the governmental development of the Greek communities m the form¬ 
ative stage of ihdr Kktory. But it was far from being rhe 
same- The ftomems appear from the first ro have had a much 
stronger interest in authority and stability than in liberty or 
democracy- Their state was essentially an application of the 
idea of the patriarchal family to the whole community, with 
the king exercising a jurisdiction over his subjects comparable 
to chat of Hie head nf the family over the members of his 
household. But just rhe authority of rhe father was limited by custom 
and bv the rei}ui]pement that he respect the withes of his adult sons. Hie 
sovereignty of the king was limited by the ancient constitution, which he 
was powerless to change without the consent of the chief men of rhe realm. 
lii\ prerogatives were not primarily legislative at all hut executive and 
judicial. He punished men for infractions of order, usually by infliction of 
the death penalty - or by flogging. He judged ail civil and criminal cases, but 
he had no authority to pardon without the consent of the assembly. Al¬ 
though his accession to office had to be confirmed by the people, he could 
nor be defused, and there was no one who could really challenge the exer¬ 
cise of his regal powers, 

Ln addition to the kingship the Roman government of the rime included 
an assembly nnd a Senate. The former was composed of all the male citizens 
7‘K Srnrf ot military age. As one of the chief sources of sovereign 
jttJflK jj- power, according to the theory, this body had an absolute 

icitikly veto on anv proposal for a change in the law which the king 

miyht make. Besides, it determined whether pardons should be granted and 
whether aggressive war should he declared- But it w as essentially a ratifying 
body with no right to initiate legislation or recommend changes of policy. 
Its members could not even speak except when invited to do hi by the king. 
The Senate, or council of elders, comprised in its membership the heads of 
rhe various clans which formed the community, Even more than the com¬ 
mon citizen?, the riders of the dans embodied the sovereign power of the 
state. Hie kimz was 011k one of their number to whom they had delegated 
the active exercise of their authority. When rhe royal office became vacant, 
die powers of the king immediitely reverted to the Senate until the succes¬ 
sion of a new monarch hud been confirmed by the people. In ordinary 
times ihe chief function of the Senate was to examine proposal of the 
kiun which had [seen ratified by the assembly and to veto them if they 
violated rights established by ancient custom- )r was thus almost impossible 
for fundamental changes to be made in the kw even when the majority 
of the csrizens were ready to sanction them. This extremely conservative 
attitude of the ruling classes persisted until tire end of Roman history. 

Toward the end of rhe sixth century u.c senatorial jcalmm nf the kings 
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increased to such a point that the monarchy was overthrown and an oligar- 
chic republic set up. While the real nature of chk revolution 77. r ^ V f- 
was doubtless a movement of the ari^Tocnity in gain supreme tiv&w of riv 
power for itself * fat tors of nationalism may have played sonic wnrurchy 
pan in fr also. Tradition relates that the last of the Roman kings was an 
Ktrusam, whose family, the Tarqukis. had usurped the royal office some 
years before. The Romans of Ip ter centuries described in lurid fashion the 
wicked deeds- of rhese rulers and implied that the overthrow of the mon¬ 
archy was due primarily to a revolt against alien oppressor. It was prob¬ 
ably inevitable, however, rhat the senatorial class would sooner or later 
develop ambitions fur a monopoly of power, as the nobles In the Greek 
city-states had dune a feu 1 centuries before. 

2. THE EARLY REPUBLIC 

Tur history of rhe Roman Republic lor more than two- centuries after its 
establishment w as occupied Us almost consLim warfare. The causes which 
led to the scries c>j conflicts ire nut easy to untangle. It is Tbem&im 
possible that the overthrow' of the Tarquiife resulted in acts of Romm 
of reprisal by their kinsmen in neighboring countries. It b 
conceivable also rhuf other m do ns cm the borders took ad vantage of the 
confusion accompanying the revolution m slice off portions of Roman ter¬ 
ritory* Rut doubtless the compelling reason was greed for more land. The 
Romans were already a proud and Aggressive people with a rapid I v growing 
population. Vs rht number of the inhabitants increased, the need for out¬ 
lets into new territory became ever more urgent. Such was the cause which 
apparently led to tile wars with the Vnisei and the Aequi ai the beginning 
of the fifth century. Roman cvparwion at the expense of these peoples 
a rouse d the jealousy of other strong nations. First the Republic had to 
right the powerful Etruscan city of Veil. located a short distance m the 
north across the Tiber. After years of siege the city was destroyed, its 
people sold into slavery, and its territory annexed to the Roman domain. 
About J90 b,c. ferocious tribes of Gauls cook advantage of the temporary 
exhaustion of Rome to invade the Republic, They captured arid sacked the 
city but were finally bought off with tow pounds of gold. Next the Ro¬ 
mans had to deal w ith revolts tif some of the peoples previously conquered r 
the Aequi, the Vokch and several of the Larin tiarkms. The suppression of 
these revolts awakened the suspicions of surrounding states and sharpened 
the appetite of die victors fur further triumphs- New wars followed each 
other in what seemed an unending succession until by 365 lu. Rome had 
Conquered the entire Its linn peninsula. 

I his long series of military conflict had profound effects upon the snb- 
hk'qumt history nf Rome It affected adverse!} the hue rests of [he poorer 
citizens and furthered the concern trad on of land in the pos- Effort of rh* 
sesjiiiin of wealthy proprietors. Long service in the army tartymlher* 
forced the ordinary farmers to neglect the cultivation of the t&nflte** 
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soil, with the result that they fell into debt ami frequently lost their farms, 
Mam of them took refuge in the dry, until they were settled later as 
icnnms nn great estates in the conquered territories. I'hc ware had rile effect 
.tho »f confirming the agrarian character ■ti the Roman nation, 1 he re¬ 
peated acquisition of new lands made it possible to absorb the enrirc popu¬ 
lation into agricultural pursuits, As :i consequence there win no need for 
the development of industry and commerce as means of earning a iivcis- 
hood. Lastly, as in the case of Sparta, the Roman w ars of conquest en¬ 
slaved the- nation to die military’ ideal and thereby retarded cultural growth. 

During this same period of the early Republic, Rome underwent some 
significant political changes. These were nor due so much to the revolution 
of the sixth cenrury as to the developments of later s ears. 
The revolution which overthrew the monarchy tvas about as 
conservative as it is possible for a revolution to be. Its chief 
effect was tu substitute two elected consuls for the king and 
to exalt the position of the Senate by vesting ir with control 
over the public funds and with a veto on all actions nf the 
assembly. The consuls themselves were usually senators and acted as the 
(gents of their class. They did nor rule jointly, but each of them was sup 
posed to possess the full executive and judicial authority which had pre- 
rimislv been wielded by the king. If a conflict arose lie tween them, the 
Senate might be called upon to decide; or, in time of grave emergency, a 
dictator iniclif he appointed for a term not greater than sis months. In 
other respects the government remained the same as in the days of the 
monarchy- 

It was nut Inm; after the establishment nf the lie pul die until a struggle 
began by the common citizens for a larger share of political power, be¬ 
fore- the end of the monarchy the Roman population had 
f'”pj* cur lie to he divided into two great classes—the patricians and 

rriijjni •vui the plebeians. '1 he tnrmcr were the aristocracy-, wealthy 

pStbii,ivi landowners, who were apparently the descendants of the old 

dan leaders. They monopolized tltc seats, in the Senate and the offices of 
magistracy, "nic pi cleans were the common people—small farmers, crafts¬ 
men, and tradesmen. Many were clients nr dependents of the patricians, 
obliged fit fjglu for them, to render them pi.1itic.il support, and to cultivate 
their estates hi return for protection. The grievance* of the plebeians were 
numerous f.oiTijK-licd to pay heavy taxes and forced to serve in the army 
in time of v, ir, thev were nevertheless excluded from ail pari in the govern¬ 
ment except membership in the assembly. Moreover, they felt themselves 
the victims of discriminatory decisions in judicial trials. They did not even 
know what legal rights they were supposed to enjoy, for the laws were un¬ 
written. and no one but the consuls had die power to interpret them. In 
subs for debt the ereither was frequently allowed to sell the debtor into 
slavery ft was m order u» obtain a redress of these grievances that the 
phi it lam rebelled soon after the beginning of the fifth Century we. 
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The first victory of the pfctufans gained about 470 ilc., when they 
forced ihc patricians to agree m the election of a number of tribunes with 
power iu protect The citizens by means of 1 veto ewer unlaw- Tbrvtirro- 
fill acts of the magistrates. This victory was followed hy a riejoffh* 
successful demand for codification of tile law* about 445 ft ,0. 

The result was the publication of iht famous Law of the Twelve Tables, 
so called from the fact that it was written on tablets of wood, AI chough the 
Twelve 3 a tries came to lie revered by the Romans of later times as a kind 
of charter of die people's liberties* they were really nothing of the sort, For 
the most part they merely perpetuated ancient custom without even 
abolishing enslavement for debt. They did, however, enable tire people to 
know where they stood in relation to the law, and they permitted an ap¬ 
peal tri the assembly against a magistrate's sentence of capital punishment. 
About a generation later the plebeians won eligibility” to positions as lesser 
magistrates. and in 362 ft.c* die frrst plebeian consul was elected. Since 
ancient custom provided that consuls upon completing their term of office 
should automatically enter the Senate, the patrician monopoly of sears in 
rhat btidv was broken* The final plebeian victory came in 1^7 b^c* with rhe 
passage til the Hortcnsiati Law (named for the dictator Quintus Hor- 
tensms), which provided that measures enacted by rhe assembly should la¬ 
conic binding upon the suite whether the Senate approved Them or not 

The sigoifiejmce of these changes must not he misinterpreted. They did 
nor constitute a revolution to gum more liberty for the individual hut 
merely to curb the power of the magistrates ami to win fur the common 
man a larger share in government. The ist.itt as a whole remained as despotic 
as ever, h«r nrs authorin' over the citizens was not even challenged* As 
I heodor Mommsen says* the Romans from the time of the Tarcpiins to that 
of rhe Gracchi "never really abandoned the principle that the people were 
nor to govern but to tie governed." : Because of this attitude rhe grant of 
full legislative powers to the assembly seems to have meant little more than 
a formality; rise Senate continued to rule ns before, Ntor did the admission 
of plebeians to membership in the Senate have am effect in liberalising 
that body. So Isigh was iis prestige and so deep was the veneration of tile 
Roman for authority. that the new members were soon swallowed up in 
ilte conservatism nf rhe old* Moreover, rhe fact that the magistrates re¬ 
ceived no salaries prevented most nf The poorer citizens from seeking puli- 
tic office. 

Imdlccruallv and socially the Romans appcar to have made but stow 
advancement as yet. The times were still harsh and crude. Though writing 
had been adopted as early os the siirrli century . Isttk use was 
made of it except for the copying of laws, treaties, and fu- 
nmty inscriptions and orations. Inasmuch as education was mlmr# nili 
limited to irwtrucrion imparted by the father in manly sports, rather 
practical arts, and soldierly vtnues, probably the great ms- $*&*&&* 

* Tbi Hiirnry of How. Yal, I, p \i 
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jority of the people were still illiiennc. War and agriculture continued ^ 
[lie chief uccu pattons F-or ihe hulk of the citizens, A few craftsmen were to 
he found in the cities, and a minor development of trade had occur red, evi¬ 
denced by the founding of a maritime colony at Gstia on the coast in the 
fourth century, Bui the comparative insignificance of Roman commerce at 
this time is pretty clearly revealed by the fact that the country had no 
standard system of coinage until i6q n + <i 

The period of the early Republic was the period when the Roman reli¬ 
gion assumed the character it was destined ro retain through the greater 
part of the nation's history'. In several ways this religion re- 
scmhlcd the religion of the Creeks, probably for the reason 
that the original cultural heritage of both peoples came from 
the same source. Both religions were worldly and practical 
with neither spiritual nor ethical content. The relation of 
man m the gods was external and mechanical, partaking nf 
the nature of a bargain or contract between twu parties for their mutual 
advantage, The deities in both religions performed similar functions: Jupi- 
TCf corresponded roughly tn Zeus as god of the sky, Minerva to Athena as 
pares mess of craftsmen, Venus to Aphrodite as goddess of love, Neptune to 
Poseidon as god of the sea, and so oil The Roman religion no more than 
the Greek had any dogmas or sacraments or belief in rewards and punish- 
motis in an afterlife. 

But there were significant differences also. The Roman religion was dis¬ 
tinctly more political and less humanistic in purpose It served not to glorify 
man or to make him feel at home in his world but to protect the state from 
hs entinir* and to augment its power and prosperity. The gods were tei 
anihropDnrorphJC; indeed, it was only as a result of Greek and Etruscan in¬ 
fluences that they were made personal deities ut all, having previously been 
worshiped as HirwrOtf nr animistic spirits. The Romans never conceived of 
rheir deities as quarreling among themselves or mingling with human be¬ 
ings after the fashion of the Homeric divinities Finally, the Roman religion 
contained a much stronger dement of priestliness than the Greek The 
priests, or pontiffs as they were called, formed an organized class* a branch 
of the government usdf Thev not only supervised the offering nf sacri¬ 
fices, but they were guardians of an elaborate body: qf sacred trad hi urns 
and laws which they alone could interpret, h must he clearly undentuud, 
however, that these pontiffs were not priests in the sense of intermediaries 
between the individual Roman kind his godts they heard no confessions, for¬ 
gave no tins, anti :kt ministered no sacraments. 

The morality of the Romans in this as in later periods had almost no 
connection with religion. The Roman did nor ask his gods to make him 
At&dtoy gtwl but to bestow upon tile community and upon his 
m sbg early family materia! bluings. Morality was a matter of patriotism 
and of respect for :iu thornV and tradition. The chief virtues 
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were bravery, honor, self-discipline, reverence for the gods and for ones 
ancestors, and duty to country and family. Loyalty to the state rook prece¬ 
dence over everything else- l or die good of the state the citizen most be 
ready to' sacrifice not only his own Hie hut, if necessary, the lives of his 
family and friends. The courage of terrain consuls who dutifully pm their 
sons to death for breaches of military discipline mss a subject of profound 
admiration. Few peoples in European history with the exception of the 
Spareaits and perhaps the modem Germans have ever taken the problems 
nf national welfare so seriously of subordinated the Individual so completely 
to the gtHjd of the state. 

3, TilE FATEFUL WARS WITH CARTHAGE 
By 2A5 ft.c, as we have already learned, Rome had conquered and annexed 
rlic whole of Italy. Proud and confident of her strength, she was almost 
certain to strike out "Into new fields of empire, I he prosper- Tl-e brsni _ 
mu island of Sicily was not yet w ithin her grasp, nor could ,p„g 0 f ™. 
she regard with mdilTe rente the siruation in other parts of petMma* 
the Mediterranean world. She was now* prune to interpret u;or tt 
almost anv change in the sitTttif ijtio as a threat to her own pow cr and se¬ 
curity, It was for reasons such as these that Rome after *64 11c became in¬ 
volved in a series of wars w ith other great nations which decidedly altered 
the course nf her history, 

The first and mow important of these wars was the struggle with Car¬ 
thage, a great maritime empire which stretched along the northern coast 
of Africa from Nimiiditt to the Strait of Gibraltar, Carthage 
had original!v been founded in the ninth century s-c. as a 
Phoenician colony. In tbs sixth century it severed its ties w ith the homeland 
and gradually developed into a rich and powerful nation. The prosperity 
of upper classes was founded upon commerce and upon exploitation of 
the diver and tin resources of Spin and Britain and the tropical products 
of north central Africa. Conditions within the country* were far from ideal. 
T he Carthaginians appear to have had nu conception of free and orderly 
government. Shameless bribery and cynical oppression of the masses were 
methods regularly employed hy the plutocracy to maintain its dominant 
position. The form of government itself can licit be described as an oli¬ 
garchy. At the bead of the system were two magistrates, or luffetcs, w ho 
exercised powers approximating those »f the Roman consuls. 1 he real 
governors, however, were thirty merchant princes who constituted an 
inner council of the Senate. By methods constitutional and otherwise these 
men controlled elections and dominated every other branch of the gmr- 
cmmciit. I he remainin'* ayo members of the Senate appear ro liavc been 
summoned to meet only on special occasion*. [n ip* cc nf rhese political de¬ 
ficiencies, Carthage had a civilization superior in luxury and scientific at- 
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tiintncnr to that of Rome when the struggle between the two countries 
began. 

The initial clash with Carthage began in 16 4 u.c, 1 The primary cause 
was Roman jealousy over Carthaginian expansion in Sicily- Carthage fll- 
Cawctvi ready controfled die western portion of the island and was 

the First threatening r ^ e Ijteck cities of Syracuse and Messana on the 

Funic tr.ir eastern coast. I f these cities should l>e captured, all chances 
cif Roman occupmm of Sicily would lie cut ulf. Faced with this danger, 
Bottle declared war upon Qirchage with the hope of forcing her back into 
Iter African domain. Twenty-three years uf fighting finally brought vic¬ 
tors to dir Roman generals. Canhagi- was compelled to surrender her pus- 
Mrssioni in Sirilv and to pay an indemnity of 3 too talents, or about three and 
a half million dollars. 

But the Romans were unable 10 stand the strain of rlus triumph. They 
had had to put forth such heroic efforts ro win that when victory was 
finally secured it made them more arrogant and greedy than 
ever- As n result, die struggle with Carthage was renewed on 
two different occasions thereafter In 118 b.c die Romans 
interpreted die Cuthsgiman attempt to rebuild an empire in Spain as a 
threat tu their interests and responded u ith 2 Jeclamtinn of war. This strug¬ 
gle raged through a period of sixteen years. Italy wai ravaged by the armies 
of Hannibal, the famous Carthaginian commander, whose tactics have been 
copied by military experts to the present day\ Although Rome escaped 
defeat by the narrowest uf margins, the pin riorum of her citizens md the 
leadership of her brilliant general Scipio ultimately saved die day. Carthage 
was mure cumpktdy humbled than before. She was compelled to abandon 
all her passesstoivv except the capital city and its surrounding territory in 
Africa, and to pay an indemnity of j 0,000 talents, 

Roman vindictiveness amt avarice reached their maximum level about the 
middle of the second century' is.fa By this tune Carthage had recovered a 
modicum of her former prosperity—enough to excite the 
envy and fear of her conquerors. Nothing would now satisfy 
the senates rial magnates but the complete destruction of Gar- 
thage and the expropriation uf her land. In 149 tec the Senate 
dispatched an ultimatum demanding that the Girthagimans 
Abandon ihcir dry and settle at Least ten miles from the coast. Since this 
demand wav tantamount tu .1 death sentence fur a nation dependent upon 
commerce, it w.is refused—as the flu mans probably hoped it would be. 
I he result was the Third Punic War, which was fought between 149 and 
146 ter.. Seldom has the world witnessed a mure desperate and more bar¬ 
barous struggle, The final assault Upon the city was carried into the bouses 
of the natives themselves and a frightful butchery took place. When the rc- 

‘Thc wars wiih Cinha^c *rc known m iHl Fume Wwt, Hit Himiaju eaUe*J else 
Gnhagini^n Farm, i-e^ phtwfiiitLaiiv, whence i* drmcil die adjective 'Tunic," 
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sistancc of the Carthaginians \v;K finally broken, the feu citizens who were 
left ro surrender were sold into (liu'cit', anti rheir once city 

was razed to the ground. The In ml was organized into a Roman province 
with the best areas parceled tint as srtiitoriai estates. 

The st ars with Carthage hat! momentous effects upon Rome. First, thev 
brought her into conflict with eastern Mediterranean power* and thereby 
paved the wav for world! dominion. During the Second Punic 
War, Philip V of Macedon had entered into an alliance with tMtriujfcfr 1 ** 
Cartilage and had plotted with the king of Syria to divide tWugr;(i) 
Egypt between them. In order to piinibh Philip and to fore* comjimtof 
stall the execution of his plans, Rome sent an army into the 
I fast. Tlie result was the conquest of Greece and Asia Minor 
■ind the establish men r of a protectorate over Tgy pt. Hius licforc the end 
«f the second century h.c. virtually tile entire Mediterranean area had been 
brought under Roman dominion. The conquest of die Hellenistic East led 
to the introduction of scmi-Oriental ideas and customs into Rome, chang¬ 
ing the whole aspect of cultural life. 

By far the most important of the effect* of the Punic Wars was a great 
social and economic revolution which swept over Rome in the third and 
second centuries b.c- The incidents of this revolution may lie (f} 
enumerated as follows: (1) a marked increase in slavery due juJ efim&m. 
to the capture and sale of prisoners of war; (1J the decline of ,<A reudii/ww* 
the small farmer as a result of the establishment of the plant at ion system in 
conquered areas and ihe influx of cheap grain from the provinces; (t> the 
growth fit 3 he Epics* dry mnb composed «f impoverished farmers and 
workers displaced by slave labor; 14) rhe appearance of a middle class com¬ 
prising merchants, money lenders, and "publicans” or men who held gov¬ 
ernment contracts to operate mines, build roads, nr collect taxes; and (j) 
nn increase in luxury and vulgar display, particularly among the parvenus 
who fattened on the profits of war. 

As a consequence of this social and economic revolution. Rome was 
changed from a republic of yeoman fanners into a nation composed very 
largely of parasites irul staves. Though property had never RtmumUm 
been evenly distributed, the gulf which separated rich and fluted into 
poor now yawned more widely than before. The old- jtwbejmf 
fashioned ideals of discipline and devotion to the service of 
the stare were sadlv weakened, ami men began to malm 
pleasure and wealth their god*. A few member* of the senatorial aristocracy 
exerted efforts to cheek the evil tendencies and to restore rhe homely virtues 
of the past. The eminenr leader of this movement was Cato the Elder, w ho 
inveighed against the new rich fur their soft living and strove to set an 
example to his country men by performing hard labor on his farm and 
dwelling in a house with a dirt floor and no plaster on the wails. Hut his 
efforts had little tiled. Hie rich continued to indulge their expensive 
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mtcs and to rival cadi other in vulgar consumption of wealth. At the same 
time public morality decayed-Tax gatherers phindered the provinces and 
used their Uhde gains to purchase the votes of the poor. Hie lidpfe masses 
m t i lc city came to expect then pnlmdans would feed Them ami provide 
f or their amusement with ever more brutal shows. The total effect was so 
scrjotis rhat ^omc authorities dace the beginning of Rome's decline from 
this period. 1 

4 . THE STORM AND STRESS OF TT1P I_VTT REPUBLIC 

Tin period from the end of the Punic Ware in 146 bai. to the accession 
of Julius Caesar in 4^ jlc, was one of rite most turbulent in the history of 
Tbenew Rome, It was between these years i\m the nation reaped the 
period of full harvest of the seeds of violence sown during the wars of 
nf rt'nirm-* conquest, Ritter class conflict^ assasaitiatfons, desperate Strug- 
ytes between rival dictators wars* and insurrections were the all too com¬ 
mon occurrences of this time. Even the slaves Contributed their part to the 
general disorder: first, in so* b.c when they ravaged Sicily; and again in 
7; B.c- when 70,000 of ihem under the leadership of Spameus held the 
consuls at bay f»r more than a vear. Spartacus was finally slain in battle and 
ssa thousand of his followers were captured and crucified. 

The first stage in the conflict between chases of citizens began wich the 
revolt of the Gracchi. The Gracchi were mainly spokesmen for flic land¬ 
less farmers against the senate?rial aristocracy, hut they re- 
tinned so mo support from the middle classes also. In s 33 s.c 
r v 1 rj, r ■ - '['ii^riiS’i Gracchus* ha 1 , iug been elected tribune, persuaded 
rhe assembly to enact a law limiting the ammmi of land w hich any person 
might Hold to about 310 acres and providing that the excess should lie sur¬ 
rendered to the state for lease to poor citizens at a nominal rental. Before 
the law could be pur into effect, Tiberius’ term as tribune expired, l ie 
thcreu|Min determined to stand for re-election, in defiance of the constku- 
litmz 1 provision I uniting magistrates* terms to one year. This illegal move 
jpve the senators an excuse for a resort to violence, The elections were ac¬ 
companied by riots in which Tiberius and three hundred of his followers 
were slaughtered by clients and slaves of the aristocracy. 

Nine years bier "Gains Gracchus, the younger brother u i Tiberius, re¬ 
newed the straggle for The underprivileged orders, Elected tribune for 
SlgmfStzMce j 11 b.*l, he procured the enactment of a law providing for 
at tbe Giuo a monthly cfetributinn of grain to the people of rile city ar 
tkiwaffmr one-half the market price, Next he prepared m attack upon 
the pow ers of the Senate, but he was defeated for re-election as tribune in 
in and was branded as an enemy of the state. When he refused to stand 
trial bef ore the Senate, a state of wax w as prod a i mi d against him. After his 
followers had been routed. Gains persuaded a faithful slave to kill him. 

1 See A. J, Toynbee, A Study vf ifiitoty ion* Volume Edition >» p. 15ft 
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Subsequently three thousand of his tdlwcnts were condemned to death. 
The chief significance of Hu- Gfiio ctun tfffiir is to be found In the extent to 
which ic illustrates the political incapacity of the Romans and the dangers 
of their narrow constrv-arism. Jt is important also for the vicious precedents 
which were established for die future. The Senate, by it* Itsmt to violence, 
set the example of an appeal to force which rhe demagogues of later yea** 
were not slow to follow. 

In spite of all ditti dw decay of constitutional government was noi neces¬ 
sarily inevitable because of ihe downfall of the Gracchi, The Romans 
jgjighc yet have succeeded in working out a compromise solu- Thermewd 
rion of their prublems if only they could have kept out of *f foreign 
war, Bm this they were unable to do. for the creation of so 
vast an empire meant frequent conflicts with bordering nations. In m we. 
a great struggle began with jugnrtha t the Ling of Ntmudia in northern 
Africa. This was followed by campaigns to punish the invading Gauls md 
bv -a war against Mithradates of Pontus, who was taking advantage of 
Roman misrule in the Bast to extend hi 5 dominion over Asia Minor. The 
heroes of these wars invariably returned to Italy to become leaders of one 
or the ocher of the great political factions 

The first of the conquering heroes to make capital out of his military 
reputation was Marius who was elevated to the consulship by the masses 
in 107 tko. and re-elected five rimes thereafter. Unfortu- Tbrtist ^ 
naidv Marius was no statesman and accomplished nothing for military die- 
hts followers beyond demonstrating the case with which a ; 

militarv leader with an army at his hack could override op- 
position. Following the death of Marius In 86 U.tr. the aristo¬ 
crats took a turn at government by force, 1 heir champion was Stilly victor 
in the war with .Mithradates, Appointed dictator in 8: M- for m unlimited 
term, Sulla proceeded to exterminate his opponents and cu restore to rite 
Senate m original p overs. Even the scnarorial veto over acts of the assembly 
was revived while the authority of the tribunes was sharply curtailed. 
After three years of rule Sulla decided to exchange the pomp of power for 
the pleasures of sense and retired to a life of luxury and ease on his Cam* 


pitman estate. 

It was not to be expected that the ^reforms" of Sulla would stand un¬ 
challenged after he had relinquished his office, for the effect iff his decrees 
was (o fjive control to a bagoted and selfish aristocracy. Sev- ^ ^ nfwjj- 
era I new leaders now emerged to espouse the cause of the g|* between 
people. ITic most famous of them were Potnpey and Julias 
Caesar. Fur a time they p>ok-d their energies and resources 
in a plot to gain control of tlie government* bur later they became rivals 
and sought to outdo each oilier in bids for popular support, Pbmpey won 
fame as the conqueror of Syria and Palestine* u hilc Caesar devoted his rah 
cuts to a NCriev of briliiam forays against the GaiiEs, abiding ro the Roman 
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stare rhe territory of modern Belgium md France In 5: fl.c. after a series 
of mob diSOrdere in Rome the Semite turned tti Pom pc v and caused hi* 
election as sole cqeisuL Caesar was branded an enemy of the state, ami 
Pompev conspired with rhe senatorial faction to deprive him of political 
puwcr. Tlic result was a deadly war between the two men. With the famous 
proninmcemcnr, The die is cast,” Caesar crossed the Rubicon {49 jj.c.) 
and began a march on Rome, Pompcy tied to the East in the hope of 
gathering a targe enough army to regain control of Italy, In 48 it.c, the 
forces of the cu u rival* nice at Phamlus in Thessaly Poinpcy w as defeated 
nnd soon afterw ard was murdered by 1 agents of the king of Egypt, 

After da living for .1 season at the court of the captivating Cleopatra hi 
Egypt* returned to Rome, There vlas miw no one who dared to 

Cnurt**m- challenge Ids power, With the aid of hi* veterans he cowed 
wmpbmd the Senate into granting his every desire. In 4*5 icc, he became 

dtKirrld! dictator for ten years, ami in the following year for life. In 

addition, he assumeii nearly every other magisterial title rhat would 
augment Ins power. He was consul, tribune, censor, and supreme pontiff* 
He obtained from the Senate full authority' to make war and peace and to 
control the revenues of the state, l or all practical purpo^s he was above 
the bw, astd die other agents of the government were merely Ids servants. 
There seems to be little doubt that he intended to make himself king; at 
jnv rate it uas on sudl a charge that be was assisdnatcd in 44 li.C* by a 
group of cumpi return under the leadership of linitu* and Os$ius, repre¬ 
senting the old aristocracyi 1 

[ hrcuu'h the centuries ever ^ru:e, students os history have been blinded 
bv hero worship in estimating Caesar's political career, k is undoubtedly 
erroneous to ucdiiim him as the savior of his country or to 
praise hitis as the greatest statesman of all rime. Fur he de- 
* ^ 1 strayed the essential features of the Republic and made the 
pro!deni of goveruing more difficult fur those w ho came after him. What 
Rome needed at this time was not the rule of force, however efficiently it 
might lie exercised; but an enlightened attempt to correct the inequities of 
tier political and economic regime, 1 hough it i$ true that Caesar carried our 
numerous rt/orure not .ill of them were really fundamental* With the aid 
of a Greek astronomer lie revised the official calendar so is to bring ir into 
harmony with rhe Egyptian twhir calemkr of $65 days, with an extra day 
added every fourth s cat. He investigated extravagance in the distribution 
of public grain and reduced the number of recipients by more than 50 
per cent He made plans for codification of the law and increased the 
penalty for criminal offenses. By conferring eistzernship upon thousands of 

* Paring lltc Hs t few months of hh lift CljLCSir titcirrH: more ill-tempered tod UimiL- 
nccnnij fJwtt cvrt, Pertiap-i this chimgc uSut up ilw f;iei ?Ivse hi wzi really a man, 
\m i>1l! jfflicikni qf epilejtev hat mg t^tuinitd. \\ 1 Mailand* Tl'c Roman Repttblte, 
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Spaniards ,md Gallic lie took an important step toward eliminating chc dis¬ 
tinction 1>ctwcen Italians and provincials* He settled a Eircjt nmnv uf his 
veterans and a considerable proportion of the urban pior on unused lands 
nor only in Italy but throughout the empire, ami he ordered the proprietors 
of larger crates to employ at least one free eitken to every two slaves. On 
ilie other hand, he did nothing m reduce the nw$t glaring inequalities in 
the distribution of Wealth nr to enlarge the political rights of the discon¬ 
tented masses. Perhaps if he had lived Konger, his record might have been 
better; but there is nothing to prove that he really had the rpiaJrnes of 
srarewrr:mship which the rimes demanded, 

5. BOMF IIKCaMf S SOffUSTTCATFD 

Dvhixc the bst two centuries of republican Justoty Rome came under the 
influence of 1 IdknLtsc civilisation. Jhe result was a modest flowering of 
intdletiujil activity and .3 further impetus to social change ^ ^ 

beyond ivhar the Punic Wars had produced, The fact must ntfirotce 
Ih: nuEed. however, that several of the components uf the Hd- HribiiMr 
lenisdc complex of culture were never adopted hy the Kn- < ™™ rflJir 
ntans at all. The science of the Hclkmsric Age, for example, was largely 
ignored; and flic same was irue of much nf irs aro 

One of the most notable ciTects of Hellenistic influence was the adop¬ 
tion of Epicureanism and Stoicism by numerous Romans of the upper 
classes. The most renowned of the Roman exponents of the t fi- 

Epicurean philosophy wsh Lucretius n>c.), author of cun-immr, 

a didactic poem entitled On fh-. Ycr/m" of things* In w riting f ^ 
this work Lucretius w.is animated hy the desire to explain The universe in 
nidi a way as to liberate man from all fear nf rite supernatural* which he 
regarded as the chief nttetacJc tn peace nf soul. Worlds and all things in 
theTn, he taught, arc the results of fominous combinations of atoms. 
Though he admitted the existence uf the gods, lie conceived of them as 
living in ctcrmil peace, neb her creating nor governing the universe. Every- 
thing ss a product of a mechanical evolution, including man himself and 
his habits, iustituriems, -md beliefs. Since mind s indissolubly linked with 
matter, death means utter extinction, coTVtcijucntiy, no part of die human 
personality can survive to he rewarded or punched in m afrer-cxtslencc. 
Lucretius’ conception of she g-md Ufc was perhaps even more negative 
tJun that of Epicurus: what man needs, he asserted, is nut enjoyment but 
“peace and a pure heart*" 

Stoicism was introduced into Rome by Pannctius of Rhodes about i^o 
ft.c. Although it soon came to include among its enlivens numerous m- 
lluertrial leaders of public life, its most distinguished repre- TkeSnrif 
tentative was Cicero i 106-43 n c.}, the f sum jus orator and fbtfp&phy 
states,IItun. While Geero professed to be a follower uf pluto- Eiwtg 

sophfc syncretism* which was supposed to be a fusion of Platonism, Arista* 
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Kllmism. and Stoicism. the fact remains that he derived far more of Ins 
uUfrom the Stoics .W from any other source, Certainly his chief cM 
wirings, O/j Dufy and the rtacctifJJ*Diipitfitriew, wflcct very substantially 
the doctrine uf Zeno and his school, rile basis of Ciceros ethical phtlos- 
nnhv was the premise tliat virtue « sufficient for h appiness, inJ that ir.m- 
,-.Lilli ty of mind is the highest good. He conceived of the ideal man as one 
svho has hern guided Siv reason to an indifference toward sorrow- and pain. 
In political phihjsnphv Clctro u cm considerably beyond the earlier httnes. 
He was one of the lint n> denv that the state is superior to the individual 
an d taught m government had its origin in a compact among men for 
their mutual protection. In his ffcfw Uk lie set forth the idea of a higher 
Lnv of eternal justice which is superior to the statutes and decrees or gov¬ 
ernment This law is not made In man but is a product of ihc natural order 
of things and is discoverable In reasnii. lt is the source of those rights to 
which all men ate entitled as human beings and which governments must 
not assail As we shall see presently, this doctrine influenced considerably 
the development of the Romsn law by the great jurists of the second am 
third centuries yn, By reason of lus contributions to political thought, and 
hv virtue of his urbanity and tolerance. Cicero deserves to he ranked as one 
of the greatest men Rome ever produced* He typified rive genius tif the na¬ 
tion at its best. , „ ,, 

Hellenistic influence w as in lame measure responsible for Roman literary 

progress in the last two centuries nf the Republic. It now became the 
fashion among the upper classes to learn the Greek language 
Homitt U t*r- an{ j EO stnvt; t i. reproduce in Latin some of the more popular 
pTogren f()nl|s 0 f Hellenistic literature. Hie must noteworthy results 
were the comedies of Plautus and Terence, written in imitation of the 
New CornedV of Menanderi the passionate lyrics of Catullus; the histories 
Lf Sallust, w hich in spite of their Cwsarisi bias are among flit most scientific 
ever produced in Rome; and the letters, essays, and orations of Ctarro, 
which are gencisllv regarded as the finest examples of Latin prose. 

Several of the carfv Roman writers showed promise at times of equaling 
the oricmalirv and artistry of the Greeks in the classical age* Plautus, for 
instance, occasionally displayed a freshness of approach, 3 
PkuiuunJ perception of philosophic implications, and a capacity for 
Cawltiu 5,^-jal sanre. Of humble origin himself, he delighted in ridi- 
culin-i the mores and institutions which the respectable classes esteemed so 
Kistilv I !e allowed his genius to he thwarted, however, by too slavish a 
dependence upon the stock diameters and themes of Hellenistic comedy. 
After Kb time Latin drama degenerated into lifclt* formalism. The other 
of the most origins! w riref* of this period « Catullus (*4-54 *<-), (tnc of 
the createsi lytic pdett uf all time* He is best known for his passionate hive 
miens* written to describe his tortured feelings while infatuated with the 
dissolute wife of a prominent politician. Feu years lie was unable to free 
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hitiLsclf from his ardor, though maddened by jealousy of his rivals. But ant 
nil of his poetry dealt with the expression of personal emotion. Apparently 
he was an ardent republican, and in the biter pan of his life he wrote coarse 
lampoons attacking Poinpcy and Caesar for their demagogic ambitions. 

The conquest of the Hellenistic world accdcmred the process of social 
change which the Punic Wars had begun. The effects were must clearly 
evident in the growth of luxury, in a widened cleavage l*c- 
tween classes, and in a further increase in slavery* The Italian Muom in the 
people, numbering about two million at the end of the Re- 
public, had come to he divided into four main castes: ihe aristocracy■ fhr 
equestrians, the common citizens, and the staves.' I he aristocracy included 
ihu senatorial class with a total membership of tlwce hundred citizens and 
their families. The majority of them inherited their status, although occa¬ 
sional I v a plebeian would gum admission to she Senate through serving a 
term as consul, Most of the aristocrats gained their living as office holders 
nnd as owners of great landed estates 1 he equestrian order was made up 
of government contractors. bankers and the wealthier merchants* Orig- 
iiuillv this class had been composed of those ciri/.tns with incomes sip flic lent 
to enable them to serve in the cavalry at rhetr own expense, but the term 
equity had now come to be applied to all outside of the SCftXEorial tln^s w I in 
had property in excess of about Sici;ooa. 1 he equestrians were the chief 
offenders in the Indulgence of vulgar msecs and in the exploitation of the 
poor and the provincials* As bankers they regularly charged interest rates 
of 1 1 per cent and three or four tunes that much when they could get it- 
Rv far the Largest number of the citizens were mere commoners or plebe¬ 
ians, Some of these were in Lie pendent farmers, a lew were industrial 
worker*, but the majority’ were member* of the city mob. W Sun Julius 
Caesar became dictator, 320,1)00 citixctis were actually being supported liy 
ihesiate* 

The Roman slaves w ere scarcely considered people at all but iitvtrtuiienis 
of production like catrie or horses to he worked for the profit of their mas¬ 
ters, Notwithstanding die fact riiat some of them were re- ^ ^ 

fined and intelligent foreigner*, they had none of the privb ^ l iJdres 
Itgcs granted 10 slave* in Arhem. 1 he polity of their owners 
w^', to gcr ;is much work our uf them ac possible during the years of their 
prime and then to turn them lunsc 10 hr fed by the state when they became 
old and useless. It is a sad commentary on Roman civtloanon that nearly all 
of the productive labor in the country was done b> slaves. I hey produced 
practically all of the nation's food supply, for the amount contributed by 
the few surviving independent farmers vuis quite insignificant At least H** 
per cent of the workers employed in factories and shops were slave? or 

1 in diirimitri* ^if l nurse, thttt we rr umii-rfm:-. ilfetiv who rciMv ded mif constitute 3 
septinfc class Muiv we re o-n about ifoc simc level m thu common cidntn- Other* were 
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former 4 am. Bur iimhy rrf the members of the servile popuhtfaa were en¬ 
gaged in nonproductive activities, A lucrative form of mvesrrocnt for die 
business classes was ownership of slaves trained ai ghdUcoft, who couki tic 
rented to the government nr to aspiring politicians fur the armHemettt of 
the people. The growth of luxury also required the employment of thou¬ 
sands of slaves in domestic service. The man of great wealth must have his 
doorkeepers, his litter-hearers, his couriers (for rhe government of the Re¬ 
public had no postal service 1, his valets, and his pedagogues or rotors for 
his children. In sonic great mansions there were special servants with no 
other duties than to rub the master down alter Ids batli or to care for Ids 
sandals. 

I he religious beliefs of ihe Unmans were altered in various ways in the 
last two centuries of the Republic—again due mainly ru die extension of 
Roman power over roost ui t he Hellenistic states. There was, 
Cbms.tf first nf alt, a tendency of the upper classes to abandon the 
traditional religion for the philosophies nf Stoicism and Epi¬ 
cureanism k But many of the common people also found worship of the 
ancient gods no longer satisfying.. k was con formal and mechanical md 
demanded coo much in the way of duty and self-sacrifice to meet the needs 
of the masses whose lives were now empty and meaningless- Furthermore. 
Italy had an race til a stream of i mi nig ranis from the East, most of whom 
had a rdigimisbackground totally different from that of the Romans The 
result was the rapid bpreatl of Oriental nsysten cults, which satisfied the 
craving for a more emotional religion and offered the reward of a blessed 
immortality to the w retched and, downtrodden ,.r curth* From Egypt came 
the cult nf bis and Osiris t««r Sarapis os the god was now more commonly 
ciEled). while from Phrygia was introduced the worship of the Great 
Mother, with her eunuch priests and wild, symbolic orgies. So strong was 
riie appeal of these cults that the decrees of the Senate against them proved 
almost Impossible to enforce. In the last century h.ci the Persian cult of 
Mithraisnip ulrinmtdy destined to stupas all the others in popularity* gained 

a foothold in Italy. 

# 

6, JHF FKiNCIIUTF OR EARLY EMPIRE (27 A,D,) 

SnoKTi v before hfe death in 44 n.ti + Julius Caesar had adopted as his sole 
heir his grand nephew Octavian, then a young man nf eighteen quietly 
pursuing his studies in Illyria across die Adriatic Sea* Upon 
of Oci^Liii learning of his uncle's death, Ocravian hastened to Rome to 
vr Atifpt- take over control of the government. He soon found 1 hat he 
mi mustshartt his ambition with two of Caesar's powerful friends, 

Mark Antony and Lejudus, The following year the ihrtc men formed an 
illionce for the purpose of crashing the power of the aristocratic clique 
responsible for Ca e*»r"* murder. The methods' employed were nut to the 
new leaded credit. Prominent numbers of the aristocracy were hunted 
down and slain and then jirojieriy confiscated. The most noted of the 
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victims was Cicero, hminllv shin hv Mark Antony's soldiers Though 

■ * * v* 

Ctccm had taken nn pan tn the conspiracy against Caesar's lift, he was 
feared a$ the most brill inn: defender of rhe old coimitmion. The real mur¬ 
derers Brutus and Cactus, escaped nnd organized an army of Hn.noo re¬ 
publicans. but were final! y defeated by Qctjivian ami his colleagues in 
41 B.c. A bom eight years brer a quarrel developed among the members of 
the alliance themselves, inspired primarily by Antony 1 *s jealousy of Octa- 
vian, T he ultimate outcome Lil 31 Dd was the 1 riumphant emergence of 
Caesar’s heir as die most powerful man in the Roman stare. 

The victory of Ociavian ushered in a new period in Redman history, the 
most glorious and rhe must prosperous that rhe nation experienced. Al¬ 
though problem* of peace and order were still far from being ^ wizvi 
completely solved, the deadly civil strife was ended, and the ofcomurn- 
peoplt now bad rheir first decent opportunity to show w hat timfj /*tiv 
their talents could achieve* Unlike his great uncle, Octavian r ™ wrfTf 
seems to have entertained no despotic amhirinns. He was determined* at 
any rare* ro preserve rhe forms if nor the substance of crmsutiitinnal govern¬ 
ment. He accepted the titles of Augustus and 1 [operator conferred upon 
liim by the Senate and the finny * He held the positions of proconsul and 
tribune permanently; bm he refused to make liimsdf dictator or even 
consul for life, despite the pi™ of the pipulacc that he tin su. The title by 
w hich he preferred to have his authority designated was Princeps, or First 
Citizen of the State, For this reason rhe period of his rule and that of bis 
Miectssors is properly called the Print. ip:itd T oi early Umpire, to distinguish 
it from the period of rhe Republic (sixth century r.o- to zt nue.) -and from 
the period of the laic Empire f I'rj a,d. in 476 aJx)h 

Octavian, or Augustus as Ivj. was now more commonly called, ruled over 
Italy and the provinces for forty-four years (yi b.c— 14 A.u.h Ae the be¬ 
ll inning of the period he governed by military power and by 
common consent* but in 17 b.c:. the Senate bestowed upon tbstif&ntto 
him the series of offices and titles described above. His w ork 
as a statesman at least equaled in importance that of his more famous prede¬ 
cessor, Among the reforms of Augustus were the esmbbhluncnr of new 
forms of taxation, the creation of a centralized system of courts under his 
own Mijjcrvision, and the IwMttnva) id a large measure of local self- 
government upon cities and provinces. For The nation ,is -i whole he hid 
rhe iMimdiiticms for lui elaborate posial service- He insisted upon experience 
.ind intelligence as qualibeaturns l nr appointment to administrative office. 
By virtue of his proconsular authority he assumed direct control over <fic 
provincial governors and punished them severely for graft and extortion. He 
abolished the old system of farming out the collection raf raxes in rhe prov¬ 
inces. which bad led to such flagrant abuses, and appointed hb own personal 
representative* jw rollvcrtus & regular salaries. Bur he did not stop with jto- 

' Tile nOc Aupi'iiuv iignrficj VotiiecraEed 1 ’ and implied the idc* that is bearer was 
ijsecaily hvajt J of the gods Impcruior me* n: 'Vicrorioufl general " 
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Htk-.il reforms. He procured tlie enactment of lavra designed to check the 
more ghrirti2 stttial and ror-rai evils of the time—divorce, race suicide, and 
adultery. By hb own example of temjrcratc living he nought to discourage 
luxurious habits and to net the precedent for a return ro the ancient virtues. 

After rhe death of Augustus in 14 a.o, Rome had few enlightened and 
capable ruicrw Several of his successors were brutal tyrants who Squandered 
rise resources of the .inti kept the country in m uproar 
rj^rtfir' jjy their deeds of bloody violence. As early as G8 a.p. the army 
began ro take a hand in the selection of rhe i > rmccps 1 with rhe 
that on several occasions thereafter die head of the government was 
little: more than a military dictator. Between ^35 and 1S4 a.d. sheer anarchy 
prevailed; of the rwcntv-ris men \v ho were elevated to power m that time 
only one escaped violent death. As 3 matter of fact, in the 170 years which 
followed the demise nf Augustus, Rome had scarcely more than four or five 
rulers of whom very much good could lie said. The list would include 
Nervi (gfr-9* A-rii), 1 rajnn (9*^117), Vnrommis Pius (ijfi-rdi), Marcus 
Aurelius CX*»—JBo)« and possibly Vespasian (70-79) and Hadrian (mj- 

ij8), 

H'>w can this comparative faihre of the political genius of the Romans 
in (he very best period of their lustory he accounted for? The assertion is 
r vatu fat frequently made thai it was due to the absence of any demure 
Jtow'irfffr- rule ol hereditary succession to the office «f Prineeps. But 
rrjf irwdici answer rests upon □ complete misconception of the nature 
of the Roman constitution at this rime. The government which Augustus 
established was not intended to lie a monarchy. Although the Princeps was 
virtually an autocrat; the authority he possessed was supposed eo be de¬ 
rived exclusively from the Senate and the people of Rome; he could have 
nr > inherent right ro rule by v irtue Of royal descent. The explanation must 
therefore be sought in other factors. The Romans were now reaping the 
whirlwind which had been sown m the civil strife of rhe late Republic. 
I hcv had grown acculTOtned to violence as the way out when problems did 
mti admit of ancasv solution* Furthermore* the tontz wars of conquest and 
the suppression of barbarian revolts had cheapened human life in the esti¬ 
mation of the [people themselves and had fostered the growth nf crime- As 
a consequence it was practically inevitable that mm of vicious character 
should push their way into the Highest political office. 

7, CTJLTUEE AND LIFE IK THE PERIOD OF THE PRtN'OlPATE 

I'siOM the standpoint nf variety of intellectual and airisnc interests the 
period of the Principarc outshone all other ages in the history of Rome, 
Most of the progress look place, however, in the veins from 
*7 ls tl co ;<H> AJX was bervietn these years that Roman 
utiltr the pliilosophv attained its characteristic form. This period wit* 
t'rinfipafr ncssed also the feeble awakening of an interest in science* the 
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growth nf :l distinctive arr, and die production ut iIk Iwrst literary worts. 
After ioo jux economic and political decay stilled all further cultural 
growth. 

Stoicbnj was now the prevailing philosophy* of the Romans, Much nf 
rhe influence of Epicureanism lingered and found occasional expression in 
the w ritings of the piiets* but as a system it had ceased to Ik: 
pop li Ear. The reasons for the triumph of Stoicism are nor htird 
to discover. With. its emphasis upon duty, sdl--discipline, and 
subjection to rhe natural order of things, ti accorded well w ith the ancient 
virtues of the Romans and with their hah its fpf conservatism:. Moreover* its 
insistence upon civic obligations and its doctrine of eosninpulbmfem ap¬ 
pealed to the Roman political-mindedne^ and pride in world empire. Lpi- 
cureanism, tm rhe other hand, was a little too negative and individualistic to 
agree with the collectivist traditions of Roman history , It seemed not only 
to repudiate the idea of any purpose in the universe* but even to deny the 
value of human effort. Since the Romans were men of action rather than 
speculative thinkers, the Epicurean idea! of the solitary' philosopher im 
merged in the problem of his own salvation could have no permanent at¬ 
traction for diem. It Ls necessary to observe* however, that rhe Stoicism 
developed in thi Javs. of the Primtipatc was somew hat different from that 
of Zeno and his school. The old plusieal theories borrowed from Hera- 
deltas were now discarded, and in tbeir place was substituted a broader in¬ 
terest in politics and erhscs, There was a tendency also fur Roman Stoicism 
m assume a mnre distinctly refeious flavor than that which had cturactcr- 

■f 

ized tile original philosophy. 

Threc eminent apostles of Stoicism lived and taught in Ron sc id the two 
centuries which followed the rule of Augustus: Seneca {3 A,n.)* 

millionaire adviser for a time to Nero; Epictetus, the slave ^ 

1 [6o?~no iVDr); and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (i-i- Epiemu*, 

1 v.d.) t AH of them agreed that inner serenity is the ulti- **«f Moron 
mate gnal tu be sought, that true happiness cm be found only ' ***&*** 
in surrender to the benevolent order 11F the universe, They preached the 
ideal of virtue fur virtue's sake, deplored the sinfulness of nun’s nature, and 
urged obedience to conscience as the voice of duty. Seneca and Epictetus 
adulterated their philosophy with such deep mystical yeanlings as to make 
it almost a religion. They worshiped the eosmiAs as divine, governed by an 
all powerful Providence who ordains all that happens for ultimate good. 
Submission to the order of nature is thus equivalent to placing oneself in 
harmony with the will of God and is therefore conceived as a religious 
duty. The last of the Roman Stoics, Marcus Aurelius* was more fatalistic 
and less hopeful Although be did not reject the conception of an ordered 
and rational universe, he shared neither the faith nor the dogmatism of 
the earlier Si tiles. He was confident of no blessed hum ombre to balance 
die sufferings of cine 1 * ear tidy carter. Living in a melancholy turn;, he was 
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inclined to think of man as a creature buffeted by evil fortune for which no 
distant perfection of the whole could fully atone. He urged, nevertheless 
that men should continue to live nobly, that they should neither abandon 
cliemsclvc* to gross indulgence nor break down in angry protest, bur that 
they should derive what emucntnicxir they can from dignified resignation 
to sufleriug itntl mm | nil submission to death 
The liman achievement oi the Romans bone a definite relation to their 
philosophy. I bis was especially true of rht works .of ihe most distinguished 
K»*mn writers of tile Augustan Age. Horace, for example* in his 
Uteramrm famous Odes drew copiously from the teachings nf both Epi- 

r/wfj.v curcans and Stoics. He confined his attention, however. i {i 


iheir doctrines of a way of life, for like most of the Romans he hnd little 
curiosity about the nature uf the world, He developed a philosophy w likrh 
combined tlu: Epicurean, justification of pleasure with the Stoic: bravery in 
rhe face of trouble While be never reduced pleasure to die mere absence 
of pain, he was sophisticated enough to know that the highest enjoyment U 
possible only through rhe exercise of rational control. Perhaps the U dlov 
ing lines express ahum as w ell as any others the essence of Ids view of file 


Hu brave in trouble - meet distress 
With dpimilns front; bur when the gate 
Ton prospcrmr> blows, he wise nn its 
And shorten satt/ 

Vergil likewise reflects :i measure of the philosophical temper of his age- 
Though his Eetogtiei convey something of the Epicurean idcaf of quier 
pleasure, Vergil was much more of a Stoic, His utnpLan vision 
of an age c if peace and abundance, his brooding sense of the 
tragedy of human fare* and his kJcxltearion of □ life in harmony with nature 
indicate an intellectual heritage similar to that uf Svmxq and Epictetus 
Vergil^ nmst famous w nrk. Hie Acrtiid w like several of the Odtts of Hnraec, 
was a purposeful glorification of Roman imperialism. The A&teid in fitet 
was an epic nf empire recrnimnig ihe toils and triumphs of the founding 
nf the state, us glorious traditions, and itjs magnificent destiny. The only 
other maj«^r u riters of the Augustan Age were Ovid and I is v. The former, 
the greatest of Roman elegiac poets, was the chief representative of rhe 
cynical and individualist tendencics of lii.s day. Hjx writing although bril¬ 
liant and winy, often reflected the dissolute tastes uf the tinic T and their 
popularity gives mournful evidence of the failure of the efforts of Au¬ 
gustus to regenerate Roman society, Tin. chief mh of Livy to fame rests 
upon his skill as a prose stylist. As a historian he u as woefully deficient* His 
main work, a history of Rome, is rcpkre with dm marie and picturesque 
narrative, designed ro appeal to the patriotic emotion* rather than to present 
the impartial truth, 

The literature uf the period which followed the death of Augustus abo 
* Ode* rs. Coninytcpti traiw. o Li, id. 




The Pantheon ht built by the Emfrror IlMtinw D*dUmtnt to the duties *f 
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exemplified conflicting social and intellectual Tendencies. 'I he novels of 
Pctromus and Apuleius and the epigrams of Marrbl are Specie f^tromm 
mem of individualist writing generally descriptive of the 
meaner aspects of life. The attitude of the authors is unmoral; 
their purpose is not to instruct or uplift but chic By to tell an 
entertaining story nr mm a w itty plimsc. An entirely differ¬ 
ent viewpoint is presented in rhe works of the other most important writers 
of ihh age: Juvenal, the satirist* anil Tacinis. the historian. Juvenal wrote 
tinder the influence of the Stoics but with little intelligence and narrow 
vision- Laboring under the delusion that the trouble* of {he nutinn w ere 
Jut to moral degeneracy, he lashed the vices of his etHintrynttil with the 
fury of an evangelist- A somewhat similar attitude characterised rhe writ¬ 
ing of his younger contemporary, Tacirus. The best-known of Roman his¬ 
torians.. Tacitus described the events of his age not entirely with □ view m 
scientific analysis but largely tor rise purpose of mural Indie mien t- In his 
Annals and Histories he painted a lurid picture of political chaos and social 
corruption, 11 is description of the customs of rhe ancient Germans in his 
Gcntwiia served to heighten the contrast between the manly virtues o\ 
an unspoiled race and rite clTcminirc vices nf the decadent Romans. W har- 
cvcr his failings as a historian, he was a masicr of ironic wit and brilliant 
aphorism. Referring to the boasted Pax Kowjfra, he makes a barbarian 
chieftain say : "They creart a wilderness and call it peace/" f 

The period of The Principle v is the period when Roman art first as 
ruined its distinctive duiraeter as an expression of the national life. Before 
this time what passed for an air of Rome was really an im- 
purrarion from the Hellenistic East. Conquering armies 
brought back to Italy wagouloads of statues* reliefs, and mar¬ 
ble columns as pare of the plunder from Greece and Asia Minor. 1 hese be¬ 
came ilie property of wealthy publicans and hankers and were used to em¬ 
bellish their sumptuous mansions. As the demand increased* hundreds of 
copies ware made* with the result that Rome came to have by the end of 
the Republic a profusion of objects of arc u hich had no more cultural signif¬ 
icance than the Rembrandts or Burned Us in Hie home o{ souit: modern 
broker. 1 he aura of national glory which surrounded the early P mid pare 
stimulated ilie growth of an art mure nearly indJgctiuus, Augtisrus him¬ 
self boasted chat he found Rome a city of brick and left it a tin of marl lie. 
Nevertheless* much of rhe old Hellenistic influence remained until the 
talent of the Romans themselves w as exhausted* 

The arcs most truly expressive of the Roman character were architecture 
and sculpture. Roth were monumental* designed to symbolize power and 
grandeur rather [bait freedom of mind or contentment with 
lift. Architecture contained as its Leading elements the 
mu hit arch, rite vault, and the dome, although at times the 

* taenia Agric$ix m p r jov 
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Girfnihten column was employed* especially in (he construction of tern- 
pits. The materials must commonly wed were brick, squared stone hi neks 
and concrete, ihe last generally concealed with a marble facing. As a fur* 
tber :uhimnm of public buildings sculptured entablatures and facades, 
built irp of tiers of colonnades or Arcades, were frequent I j added, Copied 
from Hellenistic sources and bearing little retaikitt to the rest of the struc¬ 
ture* many of these decorative devices were shewy and unseemly Romm 
architecture was devoted primarily to utilitarian purposes- The foremost 
examples were government buildings* am phi i hearers* barbs* race courses, 
ami private houses. Nearly all were of massive proportions and solid con- 
struct inn, Among the largest and most famous were the Pantheon, with 
its dome having a diameter of 141 feet, and the Colosseum, which could 
accommodate tifrtoo spectators at the gladiatorial combats. Roman sculp- 
litre included as its main forms triumphal arches and columns, narrative 
reliefs, altars, and pom-air buses andstaiues. Its distinguishing characteristics 
were individuality a nil naturalism, Even more than architecture it served 
to express the vanity and love of power of the Roman aristocracy, although 
some of it was marked by unusual qualities of harmony and grace, 1 

As scientists rile Romans accomplished comparatively little either in this 
period or in any other. Scarcely an original discovery of fundamental im- 
Wbytb* R& portanee was made by a man of Latin blood, This fact seems 
f:4 ~, J h r Mn - strange when we consider that the Romans had the advantage 
pHiMtiitk of Hellenistic science js a foundation upon width to build, 
Mfpumutt p 0 t they neglected their opportunity almost completely. 
Why should this have Ijcc n wr It was due, firet of ail* to die circumstance 
that the Romans were absorbed in problems uf government and military 
conquest, Forced tn specialize in taw, politico, and militurv strategy. thev 
had very little lime for investigation of nature, A reason of more vital im* 
portauct was the fact that ihe Romans were too practical-minded* They 
had none of that divine tire which impels man to lose himself in the quest 
for unlimited know ledge. They had no vigorous intellectual curiosity about 
the world in which they lived. In short, they were not philosophers. Con* 
trsry to the popular notion, practice Lmin detines?; is not of itself sufficient 
to carry scientific progress very far. Modem science would probably have 
died of undernourishment imig ago if it had had to depend solely upon she 
work of inventors and tceltnologisc. 

Mainly because of cIilv lack of talent for pure science, the achievements 
of the Romans were limited almost entirely to engineering and to the or- 
nvUckot gammon of public services. They built marvelous roads, 
teientrfic bridges and aqueducts, They provided the cit\ r of Rome with 
mgkititf a water supply of jcH) p ckkmkki gallons daily. They established 
the first hospitals in the Western world and the rirsc system rjf state medi- 

1 A gTt.it many nf ihe best cramplf* uf both arclurcciuje md sculpture were pro¬ 
duced odi by Roman* it ill but by Greek* reddens m ttijy 
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cine for die bcmcfir of rise poor. But: their own writers on scientific subjects 
were hopelessly devoid of critical intelligence, The most renowned anil the 
most typical of them was Pliny the Rider, who completed about 77 a 
Voluminous encyclopedia of ^science 11 which lie called Narirriil Hhtory* 
Rhis work was admittedly a compilation supposed 10 have liecrt based upon 
the writings of nearly 500 different authors, “(lie sub jeers discussed varied 
from cosmology ro economics. Despite the wealth of material it contains, 
the work is of limited value. Pliny was totally unable to distinguish between 
fact and fable. In liis estimation, the weirdest tales of w onders and portents 
were to l>e accepted as of equal value with the most solidly established faccs. 
He described the marvels of a primitive people whose feet all turned back¬ 
ward, of a country where females conceived at the age of five and died at 
the age of eight, and of a tiny Mediterranean fish winch could cause ships 
to sunid still merely by adhering 10 them. The other best-known author 
of an encyclopedia of science was Seneca, the Stoic philosopher, who took 
his own life at Nero's command in 65 *.0, Seneca was less credulous than 
Winy hut no more original. Besides, be maintained that the purpose of all 
scientific study should he to divulge the moral secrets of nature. If rherc 
was any hat in who could be considered an original scientist, the title would 
have to be given to Cclsus, who flourished during the reign of Tiberius. 
CdsLis wrote a comprehensive treatise on medicine, including an excellent 
manual of surgery, hut there is a strong suspicion that the entire work was 
compiled, if nut j dually translated, from the Greek. Among the operation* 
he described were tortsilkctmny, operations for cataracts and goiter, and 
plastic surgery. 

No account of the scientific aspects of Roman dvilkation would he com¬ 
plete without some mention of the work of Hellenistic scientists who lived 
in Italy or in the provinces during the period of the Panel- HtUrnknt 
pate. Nearly all of them were physicians. The most disci n- tciaaim 
guishal although apparently nor the most original, was Galen m ***** 
of IkrgLimum, who was active in Rome at various rimes during the latter 
half of the second century. UTiilr his fame rests primarily upon his medical 
encyclopedia, systematising rhe learning of others, he is deserving of more 
credit for his own experiments which brought him very close to a discovery 
of the circulation of the blood- He nor only 1 a Light hui proved that the 
arteries carry blond, and Thai severance of even rhe smallest of them is 
sufficient to drain away all of the blond of the body in little more than 
half an hour. Bui Galen was not the only Hellenistic physician who made 
important contributtons in this time- At least two others are entitled 10 
more recognition than is commonly given re Them: Soranus of Ephesus, 
the greatest gynecologist of antiquity and inventor of the speculum, and 
Rufus of Ephesus, w ho wrote the first accurate description of the liver and 
of the rhythm of the pulse, and was the first to recommend boiling of sus¬ 
picious water before drinking it- 
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Roman M>dcry exhibited the same general tendencies under the Princi¬ 
ple *5 in ihe bn days of the Republic. A few sigmffcanr differences* how- 
ever, can lie noted* Due in pan to die influence of the Stoic 
^JtL-to philosophy and in part in the abundance of free labor, slavery 

wider the began to decline. Despite the efforts of Augustus to limit 

hmeifuu t ^ c imnu mission of staves, the number of freed men steadily 

increased t They crowded mto even field of employment, including the 
civil service. Many succeeded in becoming proprietors of small shops, and 
vonie even became rich. Nor entirely unconnected with this was the growth 
of the institution of clientage. Members of die citizen class who had lost 
their property ur who had been driven out of business by the competition 
of enterprising freed men now frequently became M dicor$ ir or dependents 
of wealthy aristocrats. In return For pittances of food and money these 
chubby gOUetT sensed the great magnates by Applauding their speeches 
and fawntnt* before them when they appeared in public. Custom made it 
practically obligator % for every man of great wealth to maintain q retinue 
of these miserable flatterers. 

Although the evidence has frequently been exaggerated* the period of 
die Prinripate was apparently marked by moral decay* Divorce among the 
upper classes was now so common as to be scarcely □ mac ter 
Si#m cl 0 f f CI tijrk- According to rhe records there were 32,000 prosti- 

m r 141 ' rutes m Rumc during the reign of Trajan, and, if we ran judge 

from the testimony of same of the most noted writers, homosexuality was 
exceedingly common and even fashionable. While political corruption had 
lieen subjected to more stringent control* crimes of violence appear to 
have increased. But the map serious moral indictment which can I nr brought 
against the age w ould seem to have been a further growth of the passion for 
erne!tv* The urcat games and spectacles became bloodier and more disgust¬ 
ing than ever before. The Romans could no longer obtain a sufficient thrill 
from mere exhibitions of athletic prow csss even pugilists w ere now required 
m have ihdt I lands wrapped with thongs of leather loaded with iron or 
lead* The most popular amusement of all was watching the gladiatorial 
comhius in die Colosseum or in other amphiibeateis capable of accom- 
modatinu thousands of spectators Fights between gladiators were nothing 
new. bur they were now presented on 3 much more d.dwatc settle. Nnr 
nnly the ignorant rabble mtended them* but wealthy aristocrats also and 
frequently rhe head of the government himself* Armed w itb spears or dag¬ 
gers, the rwo gladiators fought to the accumpammeiM nf savage cries and 
corns from the audience. When one of rhe combatant* went down with a 
disabling wound* it was the privilege of the crowd to decide whether his 
life should be spared or w hether the dagger of his opponent should be 
plunged into hk heart. One contest after another was staged in the course 
uf a single exhibition. Should tire arena become too sudden with blood* it 
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was covers! over wiih a fresh layer of sand, and the revolting performance 
went on. Most of the gladiators were condemned criminals or slaves, but 
some were volunteers even from the respectable dart's. The Princcps Com- 
tiiodus, the worthless son of Marcus Aurelius, entered the arena several 
times for the sake of the plaudits of the mob. 

Notwi thsr a ruling its low moral tone, the age of the Principle was char¬ 
acterized by an even deeper inrcrest in sslvatiutiist religions than that which 
had prevailed under [he Republic, Mithraism now gained ad- ^ ^ . 

he rents by the thousands, absorbing most of the follower ol „j 
rhe cults of the Great Mother and of his and Sarapis, About awd Ghfw- 
4« A*n* the first Christians appeared in Rome, The new wet Uimrr > 
grew rapidly and eventually succeeded in displacing Mifhmbm as the most 
popular of the mvstery cults. For some time the Roman government was 
no more hostile toward Christianity chan it was toward rhe other mystery 
religions, While ir is a fact that some members of the sect were pur rn death 
by Nero in response to the demand for a scapegoat for the disastrous lire 
of 64 \.n., there was no systematic persecution of Christians as such until 
rhe ix-urn of Dccius nearly nvo hundred years later. Even then the persecu¬ 
tion was inspired bv political and social considerations more than by reli¬ 
gious motives. Because of rheir orherworidUrtcss and their refusal to take 
tile customary oaths in the courts or participate in the civic religion, the 
Christians were regarded as dbtoyai citizens and dangerous characters, 
Moreover, their ideals of meekness and non-resistance* their preaching 
against the rick and their practice of bidding what appeared to be secret 
meetings made the Romans suspect them a* enemies nf the established order. 
In the end. persecution defeated its uwti purpose. It intensified the zeal of 
those w ho survived, with rise result rim the new faith spread more rapidly 
chan ever. 

Hie cstablidujitM of stable government by Augustus ushered in a pe¬ 
riod of prosperity for Italy w hich lasted for more than two centuries. Trade 
was now extended to all pans of the known world, even to 
Arabia. India, and China. Manufacturing reached more than 
insignificant proportions, especially in the production of pot¬ 
tery* textiles* and articles of metal ,ind gUs$^ As a result of 
the development of rotation of crops ami the technique of soil 
feniljjtariom agriculture flourished as never before. In *pire of ill this, the 
economic order was far from healthy. I lac prosperity was not evenly db- 
trihuted but was confined primarily to the upper classes, Since the stigma 
attached to manual labor periled strong as ever, production was bound 
to decline as the supply of slaves diminished. Worn still was ihe fact that 
leafv had a decidedly unfavorable balance of trade. The meager industrial 
development which had occurred was by no means sufficient to provide 
enough articles of export to meet the demand fur luxuries imported from 
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the provinces and from the outside world. As a consequence, Italy was 
gradually drained of Iter supply of precious metals, By the tlurd century 
agns of economic collapse were already abundant* 

8. HOMAN LAW 

There ts general agreement that the must important legacy which the 
Romans left to succeeding cultures was their system of law. This system 
was the result of a gradual evolution which may be eon- 
d*vJ*imcnt side red to have begun wish she publication of the Twelve 
efRmwm 'Tables about 445 b.c_ In die later centuries of the Republic 
A™ the taw of the Twelve Table* was modified and practically 

superseded by the growth of new precedent and principles, These ema¬ 
nated from different sourcest from changes tn custom, from the teachings 
of 1 he Stoics> from die decisions of judges, but especially from the edicts of 
the praetors. The Roman praetors were magistrates who had authority to 
define and interpret the law in a particular suit and issue instructions to die 
jury for die decision of die case. The jury merely decided questions of 
face* all issues of law were settled by the praetor, and gene rally tils inter¬ 
pretations liecamc precedents for the decision of similar eases in die future- 
Tbm a system of judicial practice was built up in somewhat the same 
fashion as the English common bw* 

Et was under die Principite, however, that the Roman law attained its 
highest stage of development- This later progress was due in part m the 
extension of the law over a w ider field of juriedictiun, over the 
lives and properties of aliens in strange environments as well 
3$ over the citizens of Italy, Bat the major reason was the 
fact char Augustus and hte successors gave tn certain eminent 
jurists the right to deliver opinions, or respomx as they were 
called, nn the legal issues of eases under trial in the Courts. 1 lie most promi¬ 
nent of the men thus designated from time in time were Gains, Oljiian, 
PapiruaJL and Paulm Alt hough motf of them held high judicial office, they 
had gamed their reparations primarily as lawyers and writers on legal sub¬ 
jects. The responses of these jurists came to embody a science and philos¬ 
ophy' of law and were accepted as the basis of Roman juris prudence- It was 
tvpical of rhe Roman respect for authority that the ideas of these men 
should have been adopted so readily even when they upset, as they oc¬ 
casionally did, time-honored beliefs. 

The Roman law as it was developed under the influence of she jurists 
comprised three great branches or divisions: the jm zh-j/e, the jus gentium* 
Tbtihm the fits mttiTA The jm chik, or civil law, was essen- 

Jivhium* thUy tiic law of Rome and Iter citizens* As such it existed in 

<?( tb* both w ritten and unwritten forms. It included the statutes of 

Rvnutiix it t ^ c 5^^ |he decrees of the Frinccps, the edicts of the 

praetors, and also certain ancient customs operating with the force of law, 
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The jus gemtum f or law of peoples was the law which was held to be com¬ 
mon to ah men regardless of nationality, Ec was the law which authorized 
the institiiiiuns of slavery and private ownership of property and defined 
the principles of purchase and sale. partnership, and contract, it was not 
superior to rite civil law but supplemented ii as especially applicable to 
the alien inhabitants of the empire. 

The most interesting and in ninny ways the most important branch of 
the Homan taw was the jus mwralc t or natural tew. This was nor a product 
of judicial practice at all but of philosophy- The Stoics had 
developed the idea of a rational order of nature which ss the narootc 
embodiment of justice and right. They had affirmed that all 
men are by nature equal, and that they arc entitled to certain basic rights 
which governments hive no authority to transgress. The father uf the San 
of nature as a legal principle, however, was none of (he Hellenistic Stoics, 
but Cicero. ‘True law/ he declared, "is right reason consonant with 
nature* diffused among all men, constant* eternal To make enactments in¬ 
fringing this law t rdigion forbids, neither may it be repealed even in part, 
nor have we power tiirough Senate or people to free ourselves from ir." 11 
This law is prior to the state itself, and any ruler who defies it arnomatkally 
becomes a tyrant* Some of the Eater Stoic's—Seneca in particutar—elabo¬ 
rated the doctrine of a primordial state of nature in which all men were 
equal, and no one was exploited by another. In time, the wickedness and 
greed uf some brought slavery and private property info existence; gov¬ 
ernment therefore became neces^rv for the protection of the weak. With 
the exception of Gasu*. who identified the jut natit rj/e with the jus gentium, 
all of the great jurists subscribed to conceptions of the law of nature very 
simitar to those of the philosophers While the jurists did riot regard this 
law as an automatic limitation upon the jus chile, they thought of ir never¬ 
theless as a great ideal to which the statutes and decrees of men ought to 
conform. This development of the concept of abstract justice as n legal 
pimdplc was one of the noblest achievements of the Roman civ ilization, 

9. THE UU lAlPlKF {284-476 %.D.) 

Tut East period of Roman history, from =$4 to 476 is properly called 

the period uf the late Empire* VVirh the accession of Diocletian in 2^4. the 
government of Home finally became an undisguised auroc- 
racy. Ec h true, of course, [hat constitutional government had j 

been little mote than a fiction for some time before thb T hut Jcspodc cm - 
now all pretense of maintaining the Republic was thrown puc 
aside. Roth in theory and in pur rice the change was com- 
plete. No longer was the doctrine advanced that the mJer was 
the mere agent of the Senate and the people; he was now held to |>c ab¬ 
solutely sovereign on the assumption that rite people had surrendered all 
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power to him. Diocletian adopted the regalia and ceremony of an Oriental 
despar. In place of the simple military garb of the Princeps he substituted 
a purple rob c of silk interwoven w'ith gold. He required all hts subjects who 
were admitted to an audience wirh him to prostrate themselves before him. 
Needless to say, the Senate was now completely excluded from pirdcipa- 
ei im in the government lr was euic formal! v abolished., but ic Was reduced 
■ 11 the status of a municipal council and a social club for the plutocracy. 
The chief reason for these political changes is undoubtedly to be found 
in rhe economic decline of the third century. The people had lost con¬ 
fidence in themselves, as they frequently do under such circumstances, and 
were ready to sacrifice ill of their rights for the faint hope of security, 
Diocletian's successors continued his system of absolutism. The most 
famous of them were Constantine I i306-337b Julian (360-363), and 
rheodp&rns I ( 37*Hj9>)’ Constantine is best known for his 
Divikihn4 establishment eU a new capital* trailed Constantinupic* on rhe 
site of jneienr Ryzintium, and for his policy of religious 
toleration toward Christians, Contrary 10 a common belief, he did not make 
QtrisTiaiufV the official religion of the Empire- his various edicts issued in 
p \ {imply gave Christianity an equality of status w ith the pagan cults. 
I hereby tcmiiunring the policy of persecution. Cuter in his reign he Lxr- 
7 rnwed upon the Christian clergy terrain special privileges and caused Hfs 
^nn cm be brought up m rhe new fait It, but he continued 10 maintain the 
imperial cult. Although he was acclaimed by historians of the church as 
Constantine the Great, his practice of favoring Christianity was dictated 
primarily by political motivcip A generation after Constantine^ death the 
Emperor Julian attempted to stimulate a pagan reaction* He bad come 
under the influence of the Neo-Phtonist philosophy and regarded Chris¬ 
tianity as a product of Jewish superstition. The last of the noted pagan cm- 
perors he has been branded b\ Christian historians as Julian the Apostarc- 
The other most prominent of the rulers of Rome in its dying stage was 
Theodosius l f who, in spite of his butchery of thousands of innocent citizens 
tin imaginary charge* or conspiracy, b also known as "rhe Great/' The chief 
importance of his reign comes from hb decree of 3R0 commanding all of 
his subjects to become mrhndox Christians. A few years later he classified 
participation in any of the pagan eulrs as an act nf treason. 

From the standpoint of cultural achievement the period of the Empire 
is of little significance, With the establishment of a despotic state ami the 
degradation of intellect by mystical and otherworldly rcli- 
ginns, creative talent was destroyed. The few literary works 
produced were characterized by an overemphasis upon form 
and a neglect of concern. A barren and artificial rhetoric took 
the place of the study of the classics iti the schools* wliLlc 
science diud out completely. Aside from the teachings of the 
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Christian Fathers, which will be discussed later, the prevailing philosophy of 
the age was Nco-Plfltonism- Tin* philosophy, purporting to be a continua¬ 
tion i?f rise swteiii r*f Plato, was really an mirgrowrh nf the doctrines of die 
Nen-Pj’Tliugnre am and of Phils* Judaeus. 11 L'lie first of its basic teachings 
was emanatioiiism- every thing that exists proceeds from God in a continu¬ 
ing stream of emanations. The initial stage in die piracy is the emanation nf 
[he world-soul From this come the divine Ideas or spiritual pm terns, and 
rhen rhe souls of particular things. The final emanation U maiter* But mat¬ 
ter has no form or tjta.dkv of its own; it is siinplv the privation of spirit, 
the residue which is left after the spiritual niys from God have burned 
themselves out. It follows that matter is to be despised as rhe symbol of 
evil and darkness. The second major doctrine was mysticism* The soul of 
man was originally a parr of Gtxi but it Stu-s become separated irom him 
through its union with matter. The highest goal of life should be mystic 
reunion with rhe divine, which can l>c accomplished rlirough contempla¬ 
tion and through emancipation of the soul from bondage to matter. Man 
should he ashamed of die fact that he possesses a physical body and should 
seek to mhjugate it in even- way pfesible. Asccricbm was therefore the 
third main teaching of this philosophy* 

The real founder of Nco-Flatorilsm was.Plotinus, who was bom an Egypt 
about 104 a.i>. In die bier years of his life he taught in Rome arid won many 
followers among ihc upper classes. His principal successors 
were Porphyry t Jamblichus* and Produs* each of whom 
diluted the philn.ophv with muic and more bizarre supersti¬ 
tions In \pite of its anri-imdleciiiil viewpoint jnd its utter indirlcrcner m 
the state, Ncu-Platmiism became so popular in Rome in rhe third and fourth 
centuries AJX that it almost completely supplanted Stoicism, No fact could 
have depressed mure rloijucntiy the extent of the social and intellectual de¬ 
cline which the Roman nation had experienced. 

IO. DECAY AN T D ORA III 

h 47<? the lust of the emperors in ;he West, the tn%mficam Romulus 
Augiistulus, was deposed, and a barbarian thief tarn assumed the tide of 
King of Rome. Though this event is cnmmmtly taken to have 7-* ± , 

marked rhe end of Roman tustory, k was teaII y only the final jwJ fail 
incident in a long process of disintegration. 1 lit fall of Rome *f tif *w 
did not occur with dramatic suddenness, but extended over a period nf 
approximately two centuries, A brge part of the eivilizarinn was already 
dead lie fore the Empire collapsed. Indeed, for all practical purposes the 
pagan culture of Rome from the middle of the third century' on could be 
Considered Js ticlonging to the Dark Ages. 
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Metre has been written m the fall of Rome ihan on the death of any orher 
civil izniion. The theories offered to account for the tragedy have been 
^ j many and various. Moralist historians have found the ex- 

t-ji/kJ 0/ planatkm in the evidences of lechery unearthed at Pompeii 

rfrt or revealed in the satire* of Juvenal and MortbL They over¬ 

look the fact, however, that nearly all of this evidence comes from the early 
Principal and that in the centuries preceding the collapse of the Empire, 
morality became much more austere, due to the influence of ascetic reli¬ 
gions, Historians of a sociological bent have attributed the downfall to a 
declining birth rate, a factor which is. often alleged to hold ominous signif¬ 
icance for the modem world But there is link to indicate that Rome could 
have been saved by greater numbers. The \tlienian civilization reached the 
height of its glory during the very centuries when growth of population 
was most strictly limned, 

[f there was one primary factor which operated more than others rn ac¬ 
complish the downfall of Roman civilization it was imperialism. Nearly all 
of die troubles which beset the country were traceable in some 
emu*! (i> measure to the conquest of a great empire, tr was this which 

nttpcrijHfm Wits largely responsible fur the creation of the city mob. for 

ihc growth of slavery, fnr the strife between classes and the widespread 
pulicicai cniTUptiuu, h was imperialism also which was partly responsible 
for the barbarian invasions, for the exhaustion of the resources of the state 
to maintain a huge military machine, md for the influx of alien ideas which 
the Romans could not readily assimilate. The idea that Rome became a 
civilized nation as a result of Her dLuiqui-sis is undoubtedly a fallacy* In¬ 
stead, her repeated victories caused tier ruling population to Income greedy 
and domineering, it is true that she appropriated much of the Hellenistic 
culture after her conquest of the Near Ea$n but the really valuable ele¬ 
ments of this culture would eventually have been acquired an v way through 
the normal expansion of trade, while the evil consequences of domination 
id vast arcus by force would have been avoided. 

Another important cause, closely related to impc rial ism, deserves analy¬ 
sis: namely, the revolution in economic and social conditions w hich swept 
over Italy in the third and fourth centuries A.n. This revolt*- 
(rttwnwx- tinn T which differed radically front the one that had occupied 
the third and second centuries b.c*, had the following fea¬ 
tures: (i) the disappearance of money from circulation and the return to a 
natural ecu norm; (-? the decline of industry and commerce; (3) the 
growth of serfdom and the rise of an extralegal feudalism; () the extension 
of government control over a large portion of the economic sphere; and [ 5) 
the transition From a regime of individual initiative to a regime of hcredujiry 
status. The primary cause of this revolution seems to have been the unfa¬ 
vorable balance of trade which Italy suffered in her commerce with the 
provinces. In order to check the withdrawal of precious metak from ihe 
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country, the government. instead of encouraging manufactures for expert, 
resorted to rhe hazardous expedient of debasing the coinage, Nero began 
the practice, and his successors continued it until rhe proportion of baser 
metal in the Roman coins had increased to 98. y per cent. The inevitable 
result was disappearance of money from circuTarion. Commerce could no 
lunger he carried on, salaries had in be paid in food and clothing, anti taxes 
collected in produce. Thi* in mm led 10 a decline in production, until the 
government intervened with a series of decrees handing pcasan.es to the 
soil and compelling evenr townsman to follow the occupaiion of his father 
The great landlords, now that they had control over a body of serfs, en¬ 
trenched themselves nn their estates* defied the central government and 
mkd as feudal magnates. 1 he people in the towns, deprived of freedom to 
live their own lives, sank slowly into wretchedness and despair. 

No one can present an exhaustive list of causes of Home s decline. Among 
others of at least minor significance were rhe following: (i) the unjust 
pn Iky of taxation. w hie h rested most hc*vily upon the mid d le 0lJbtT camn 
class and thereby discouraged the development of new eco¬ 
nomic enterprises', ^:) the social stigim attached to work, requiring in the 
deliberate choice by thousands of the debasing relationship of clientage in 
preference to useful labor; (3) the tendency of the aristocracy to exclude 
the masses from anv effective participation in government, in defiance of 
the official chcorv that the people were sovereign; and (4) the disastrous 
plagues of Asiatic origin which broke our in 1 f *6 and 151 a.p. t resulting in 
depripuEaring whole sections of Italy and thereby opening the way for 
barbarian incursions. To the last of these causes should be appended the 
fact that as lands along the kiw-lyirtg coast were withdrawn from cultiva¬ 
tion, due co the competition of grain from [he product*, malaria spread- 
Thu effect of this disease in undermining the vigor of ihe Larin race i> 
impossible to estimate. Imt it muse have been considerable, 

11, TliE MOAlAN HF-RITAfiJL 

It is temp one ca believe that the modem world owes a vast debt to the 
Romans: first of all. 1*ccaiisc Rome is nearer to us in rime than any of the 
other civilizations of mtkpcy; and secondly, because Rome ifca&mrittm 
seems ta bear such a clove kinship to the modern temper. I he &J R&wt 
resemblances between Roman history and the history of 
Great Britain or America in llic nineteenth and twentieth cen¬ 
turies have often been noted The Roman economic evolution progressed 
all the way from a simple agrarianism to a complex urban system with prob¬ 
lems of uncmploymtnt, tnonop*dy t gross disparities 01 wealth, and financial 
crises, Roman society likewise exhibited it* "modern 1 phenomena of di¬ 
vorce. declining birth rates,, and love of spectacular timuswiwnrs. The 
Roman Fiiipire* in common with the British and the American, was founded 
upon conquest and upon visions ol Manifest Ifetiny. It must not be for- 
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gotten. however. that the spirit of Rome was the spirit of classical man, 
mi that, consequently* the similarities b*c ween the Roman and modem 
civilizations are not so important as they seem. As we have noted already, 
the Romans despised industrial activities, and they were incredibly flfti'vc 
in flattens of science, Neither did they have any idea of the modem national 
state; the provinces were mere appendages, nut integral part* of a body 
politic, k was largely for this reason that rhe Romans never developed an 
adequate system of representative government. Finally, rhe Roman con¬ 
ception of religion was vastly different from our own* Their system of 
worship, like that of the Greeks, was external and mechanical, not inward 
or spiritual in any sense. What Christians consider the highest ideal of 
piety—an emotional actinide of love for the divine—the Romans regarded 
as gross superstition. 

Nevertheless* the civilization of Rome was not without a definite in- 
lluciice upon Inter cultures. The form, if not the spirit, of Roman aichi* 
f bt tofki tecture was preserved in the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
cm'f 'of Middle Ages ami survives to this day in the design uf niosi 

/t'.vj^pu n I 11 ur y o v L m 111 em l ms kill !^, Ihc sc ttlpture of tile A ni» ustan 

., r tfcjrwp Age uJsu lives on in the equestrian btatues + die memorial archer* 

and co in urns, and the [uni: rails in stone of statesmen and generals which 
adtim our boulevards and parks. Although subjected to new inicrpretatioas, 
the law of the great jurists became an rmponant part of the Code of Jusimian 
and was thus handed down to the later Middle Ages, Modern fawvers and 

** i» 

especial I v American judges frequent I v cite maxims originally invented hy 
GaitE or UI plan. Furthermore, the legal systems of nearly all Continental 
Fufbpcan ccUTitrio; today incorporate much of the Roman law. This law has 
had notable effect* in strctigthcning the right of private ownership of pfop~ 
erty. It should nor lie forgotten either that Roman literary achievements 
furnished much of the inspiration for the revival of learning which spread 
over Europe in the twelfth century and readied i tv zenith in the Renaissance 
Ferfiaps not so well known is the fact thui the organization of the Catholic 
Church, to sav nothing ur part ot jr* ritual. was adapted from the structure 
of the Roman a rate and tht complex of ihe Roman t dig ion, For example* 
the Pope srill bears the title of Supreme Pumill (P&mfex W iximm), which 
ivas used to designate the authority of the empemr as head of the civic reli¬ 
gion. But the must important element in the Roman influence lias prob.iEiEy 
been the idea of the absolute authority of the state. In the judgment of 
nearly all Ruirmnsu with rhe exception of philosopher* like Cicero and 
Seneca, the slate was legally omnipotent However much rhe Human iiuv 
have detested tyranny, it was reilh only personal tyranny that lie feared F 
the despotism of the Senate us the organ of popular sovereignly was per* 
fcctlv proper- This conception survives to mir own day in the popular con¬ 
vict loo that ihe state cm do no wrong* and especially in the doctrine* of 
absolunsr pn lineal philosophers that die individual has no rights except 
those which the state confers upon him. 












































































































































































































































6 Part ^ 


The New Religious Civilizations 
of the Early Middle Ages 


DURING the period from 284 10 476 .vo. Roman civilization was 
strongly influenced by 3 revival of Oriental ideals of dfiS(Kvasfn t whcr- 
world linens, pessimism, and fatalism, tn the midst of economic distress 
xml cultural dccav men lost kite rest in earthly achievement and be¬ 
gan to veim foE ipirjiual blessings in l life if ter death, Tbs*; change 
in amructe was due primarily to the spread of Oriental religions, 
especially Christianity’, When the Ron™ Empire finally collapsed, 
rht victor)’ of Orient alum wav almost complete. The result w*f ihe 
evolution of new civilizations, compounded in parr of elements taken 
from Greece and from Rome but with religion as a dominant factor 
behind most of their achievements. Altogether three new culnjrti 
finally emerged: the civilization of western Europe in the early Mid¬ 
dle Ages, the Byzantine civilization, and riic SafBcmic rivtlizstioa 
The periods covered by the history or all three overlapped. The civ- 
[Lotion of western Europe in die early Middle Ages extended from 
about 400 in Hi jo. Although Constantine established his capital on the 
sin; of ancieiu LUzantidm in the fourth century wt« llyzantine civ¬ 
ilization did mu begin its independent evolution unci! after po. It 
survived until ihr capture of Gonstintinople by rlic Turks in 14J3. 
The Saracenic civilization flourished from Lhc seventh century to 
the end of the thirteen ch. 
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Chapter ^ ^ 


The Civilization of 
Early Medieval Europe 
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GMFTIMIi during the Renaissance the practice arose uf 
dividing the history of the world into three grtac epochs: anekni t medieval, 
and modem. This classification has come to be accepted with almost 
dogmatic finality. It tics in with the average man's bdief that Wfi ^^ p 
this planet of cunx has witnessed only two great periods of pretirtion <?j 
progress: the time of the Greeks and the Romans arid the age t-nrJ 
of modem invention- Between these two periods were the m:dlcv ^ r 
Middle Ages* popularly regarded as an interlude of abysmal ignorance and 
superstition when man lived enveloped in a cow k oblivious of rlic won¬ 
ders nf fcnMWkdgc, and concerned only with escape from the miseries 
of this world and the torments of hell The very word “medieval " lias an 
odious meaning in r 3 »c average mind o i today. Il has come tu be a synonym 
for reactionary nr improgxessive, Thus w hen s modem reformer wishes m 
cast reproach upon the ideas of his conservative opponent, all he has to do 
is to brand them as "medieval. 1 ’ No doubt he would }*c ray much surprised 
if he should learn that the soda! and economic doctrines of some medieval 
thinkers were really tjuite similar to hts outu 

The reason for this confusion lies in che conventional notion ihai the 
enrire medieval period from the fall of Rome to the lieginning of the Italian 
Renaissance was □ cufrural unit, chat the ideals and institutions ^ ^ ^ 
of the sixth century, for example, were the same as those of p rrt id Uvm 
the thirteenth. Nothing couhf be farther from The truth. The #i*r»Aw 
medieval period, in western Europe, really encompassed two ^ ****** 
civilizations, as different from each other as Greece from 
Rome or the Renaissance from the nineteenth ami twentieth centuries* Tile 
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first of these civilizaticn^ beginning about 400 A.a, when the process of 
Roman decay was virtually complete, and extending until $oo m was that of 
the early Middle Ages, it was this period done which wiis really distin¬ 
guished by most 0/ [host attributes commonly referred to 35 "medieval . 11 
The culture of the early Middle Ages undoubtedly represented in certain 
respects a reversion to barbarism. Intellect did not merely stagnate but 
sank to very tow depths of ignorance and credulity. Economic activity 
declined tu primitive levels uf barter and nualism, while morbid axceticfeni 
and contempt for ttm world superseded more normal social aninidcs. With 
the Carolingian Renaissance of the ninth century, however,. 3 new life begun 
in Europe. The human spirit wared to magnificent heights in literature* 
philosophy, md art. The result was another of the world s great cultures, 
distinguished alike by intellectual progress and a high degree of prosperity 
and freedom. Indeed, this later medieval civilization, which endured until 
the end of the thirteenth century, was more nearly similar to the modern 
acre than muse people realize. 

I * THE CHRISTIAN FOUNDATION OF EARLY MEDIEVAL CULTURE 

Three main factors combined no produce the civilizauon of early medi¬ 
eval Europe: the Christian religion, the influe n c e of the Germanic bar¬ 
barians, and the heritage from the classical cultures. The effect of the third 
was probably less than that of the others. Outside the realm nf pMosophy 
(he influence of the Greek and Hellenistic civilizations was comparatively 
slight- White the Roman heritage was still powerful, the men of the early 
Middle Ages refected some purriotig uf it as meonsbreni with Christianity 
and barbarized much of the remainder 

1 he chief foundation of the new culture was the Christian religion, 
whose founder* Jesus of Nazareth, was born in a small town 0/ Judea some 
TbffAtm time near the beginning of the Christian era and was pm iti 
oflnmpi death about thirty years Utter during the reign of Tiberius. 

,Vran -rb His ministry apparently lasted only abom three years. With 

no Ivuine he could call his own, anti without any regular occupation, lie 
lived a simple, ascetic life, surrounded by a few humble followers. He 
preached eloquently on behalf of the poor and downtrodden, denounced 
stuff! and greed, and set forth the hope of salvation in another world 
through faith and repentance. He apparently believed that he had a divine 
mix-dun to save mankind from error md dm At (he end of the three wars 
he was condemned by a Jewish court and handed over to rhe Romans "to be 
crucified. The real reason for his condemnation seems to have been that rite 
conservative priests regarded him as a rebel against sacred tradition and 
feared that his claims to lacing the Messiah would cause trouble with the 
Roman governor. The Jew* as a nation were nut rcsjxifisibk for the cruci¬ 
fixion* 

The crucifixion nf Jesus marked 1 great climax in Christian history. At 
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lirst his death was viewed by his followers as the end of their hopes, \ heir 
despair soon vanished, however, for rumors began lit spread 
that the Master was alive* and that he bad been seen by cer- '!-r^ c ifix-on 
tain of bis faithful disciples* The remainder n f his followers 
were tjntekly convinced tlsat he had risen from the death and that he was 
truly a divine being. With their courage restored* they reorganized their 
tittle kind and began preaching and testifying in the name of their marry red 
leader, In such Jowly bullion another of the world's great religions was 
launched on 13 career that would ultimately shake the foundations of no less 
an empire than might)" Rome. 

There has never been perfect agreement among Christians as to the 
precise teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. The only dependable records are 
rlic four Gospels, but the oldest of these was not written until 
at least a generation after Jesus' death. According to [lie be- 
litfs of 11is orthodox followers, the founder of Christianity 
revealed himself as tile Christ, the divine Son of God, who was sent on 
this earth to suffer and die for the sins of mankind. They were convinced 
char .ifter three da\ s in the tomb, he had risen from the dead and Ascended 
into heaven* whence- he would come again to Judge the w orld. The < impels 
it leasi make it clear tliat he included the following among lus basic teach- 
inp (i) the fatherhood of God and rhe brotherhood of man; u> the 
Golden Rule; (3) forgiveness and love of mie*s enemies; (4) repayment of 
evil w ith good; (i) sdl-deruat; (d) condemnation of hypocrisy and ^reed; 
(7) opposition to ceremonialism as the essence of religion; and {«) the res- 
urrcetjoTi of the dead and the imminent approach of the end of the world 
and the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven* 

Qiristbnity was broadened and Invested with a mure elaborate theology 
liy some uf tiic successors nf Jesus. Chief among them wa^ the Apostle 
Paul* originally blow a ns Saul of Tarsus, Although nf Jewish 
minimality P Pant w as not a native of Palestine but a Jew of the 
Dispersion„ born in the city of Tarsus an southeastern \si* 

Minor. Here he came into contact with the Stmc philosophy, bur he was 
possibly mote deeply influenced by Gnosticism. Evcnmallv con verted to 
Christianity, he devoted his limitless energy to propagating that fauh 
throughout the Near Last* It would he almost impossible to ovcrcstEmatc the 
significance nf his work. Denying that Jesus was sent merely os ihc re¬ 
deemer of the Jews, be proclaimed ChriitUnity to be a universal religion. 
Hut this was not all. Ik gave irtajoi emphasis m the idea of Jesus as the 
Christ, as 1 lie God-man who cxi&ml from the fmtmkijmt of the world and 
whopie death on the mm was a propitiation for the sim of mankind. Not 
only did he reject the w orks nf the I ^>vh (he . Jewish ritualism) as of primary 
importance in religion* but he declared them hj be utterly worthless in pro¬ 
curing salvation, Man is a sinner bi nature, and he can therefore he saved 
only by faith nnd by the grace of God 'through the redemption [bit is in 
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Christ Jesus.” It follows, according to Paul, that man's fate in the life to 
cotne b almnsr entirely dependent upon the will of Goth for “Hath not 
the purer power ovtr the day, of rhe same lump to make one vessel unto 
honour, and another umo dishonour?' 11 He has: mercy M un whom lie will 
hare mercy* and whom he will lie harikncih. 5 * 1 
By the beginning i d the Middle Age the triumph of Christianity over all 
its rivals wqs almost complete. The Emperor Gakrius* edict of toleration 
Rtu&wfaw ,n was already an admission that rhe religion was too 

rtv mmtpb Strang to be stamped out by persecution* By a scries of decrees 

#f Chris- between and jgi Christianity was recognized as the only 

lawful faith of the Homan Empire. How is this triumph to 
he explained- Perhaps as much as anything else it was due to the composite 
character of Oiristiantry. Here w as a religion which ultimately came to em¬ 
body elements from a wide variety of sources. A large number of them 
were taken front Judaism: the name of the deirv. the cosmogony* the world 
history, the Ten CommatidmenLs and such doctrines as original sin and 
the providence of God. In addition, several of the ethical doctrines were 
really of Jewish origin. Although many of these dements were modified by 
Jesus and his followers there can be no doubt chat the Hebrew contribu¬ 
tions to Christianity were of great importance. 

Hut obviously Christianity derived much from other than Jewish sources. 
Sumer idea of the debt which it owed to the various religion* of Persian 
origin lias been indicated in a preceding chapter." Zoroastrianism had af- 
nradv made the ancient world familiar with such concepts as ntherwnrldli- 
ness and an eiemal conflict between g<nxl anti evil. Gnosticism had de¬ 
veloped I he belief in secret revelation and had ought rhe notion of a primal 
man nr God-man becoming incarnate in human form. Mithuiism had fixed 
men’s attention upon farms of ritual, such as baptism and the use of holy 
water, and upon the celebration of Sunday and the twenty-fifth of Decem¬ 
ber as sacred days. Supplementing these influences was that of the philos¬ 
ophy of Stoicism which had familiarized the educated classes with ideals 
of commpohtamsrn and the brotherhood of man. Tn short, mystery religions 
ami Hellenistic philosophy had already brought into existence a large dc- 
piftit «f doctrines and practices upon which Christianity could draw, at 
the same time preserving its distinctive character. The early church was 
sin organism that fed upon the whole pagan world, selecting and incorpn- 
rating a wide variety of ideas and practices which were nor inconsistent 
w ith in own nature, The appeal of Christ!miry was therefore more nearly 
universal than rha? of any other of the ancient religions. 

The other main reasons for the triumph of Christianity may be sum- 

* Romim pin- 
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mirizcd briefly. It admitted women u* full rights of participation in wor¬ 
ship* whereas iMithruisni, the strongest of its early competitor*, excluded 
them. It enjoyed the advantage fur about fifty VeifS of systematic perse- 
cut inn by die Roman government—a factor which enormously strength¬ 
ened the cohesiveness of the movement, since those who remained in the 
faith Sod to Ijc ready to die for rhesr convictions* V\ Idle must of the other 
religions revolved around imaginary figures, the creatures of grotesque 
legends, Christianity possessed as its founder a historic individual of rather 
clearly defined personality'. Lastly, the triumph nf Christianity is partly 
explained by the fact that it made a stronger appeal to the poor and op¬ 
pressed chan did any of the other mystery religions. Although it included 
the ideal of ihe equality of all men in the sight of God, its founder and some 
of his followers bad condemned the rich and exalted the lowly. It propa¬ 
gated a new and exceedingly democratic morality, with meekness, self- 
cfFlCerneut, and Erne of ones enemies as primary virtues. Perhaps these 
were the qua! bies most likely to find ready acceptance among the helpless 
masses who had long since abandoned all hope of bettering their material 
condition. 

Hardly had Christianity emerged victorious over its rivals than disaffec¬ 
tion developed wirlim its own ranks. This was due partly to rhu hereto- 
gencuui dements out of which the religion had been formed, ThtJkision 
and partly also 10 the compromising atitriidev displayed by ofcfTrtttimrt 
ihe leaden as the success of the movement increased- A more vvo mW 
fund a mental reason seeuis to have been the eonllict between m ' n 
the intellectual and emotional tendencies vi irbin the religion. Representing 
the former were the two most important sects of mb&rdimtwidst Chris¬ 
tians 1 —the Arirms and the Ncstorimis. Both of them agreed in Their refusal 
to accept what has since become the orthodox doctrine of rhe Trinity* 
Under the influence of Greek philosophy they rejected the idea that the 
Christ could be the equal of God- The A nans maintained that the Son was 
created by the Father and die refute was nuc external with him or formed 
uf the same substance* Their chief opponents were rise Athanatiaas* who 
hdd that Father. Son. and Holy Ghost wen: all absolutely equal and com¬ 
posed uf idc-titiial substance. The Ntsioriam broke away from the rest nf 
ihe church with rhe contention that Mary should Im: called the mother of 
Christ but not the mother of God, implying uf ctuine that they considered 
the CJin.st something 3 cs than divine. 

The mast important of the sects that emphasized the emotional character 
of Christianity were the Gnostics and the Msmiehearts. Roth were extreme 
ascetics and mystics. Belie ring that genuine religious truth was a product 
of revelation exclusively, thev were inclined to be .strongly suspicious of 

*Cd3al ^tebotdffiotiDtdK? because ihev insured upon sulKircliinitnig Christ id tifid 
die F*fKef 
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*ny attempt 10 rationalize the Girkrian faith. They were opposed a ho to 
the tendency toward worldtiney> which wa* making itself evident among 
many of the clergy. The Gnostics and the Mankhrans were nm originally 
wets of Christianity at all, hut eventually many of them went over to that 
fiiith. Those who became Christian* retained their old doctrines of e>. ig- 
ge rated spiritualism and con tempt for matter as evil Naturally along with 
this went an abiding distrust of every variety of human knowledge. The 
doctrines of all these sects, with the exception of the Athamsun, were 
eventual!v condemned by church councils as heresies. 

Notwithstanding the condemnation of many beliefs as heretics, the bndv 
of ClirLvtian doctrine was never very firmly fixed during the cariv Middle 
Ages. Of course, all Christians believed in a find who was the 
creator and governor of the universe, in salvation from sin, 
and in rewards and punishments after death. Hut as regards 
many other questions of dogma there was confusion and 
Even the concept of the Triniiv continued to be an issue 
of debate for several centuries. Many of the lastcm Christians never ac¬ 
cepted the extreme Athanariati view of the relation of the Father and the 
Son adopted by the Council of Nicaea {515). Furthermore, there wjs <10 
clear I v formulated theory ar this time of tile number and the precise nature 
of the ^acrainetiLs, nur was chc due trine of the powers of the priesthood 
definitely established. In general there were two main points; of dhagxee- 
ment affecting ail of these issues. Sume very devout believers dung in an 
ideal of Christianity similar to that of rhe Apostolic age, when the church 
was a cotiummiiy of mystics* each of them guided by the Inner Fight in 
matter* of faith and conduct. Others envisaged rhe Christian church as an 
organized society prescribing its own rules for the government of its mcnv 
bers in accordance with the practical requirements of the time. 

The growth of Christian organization was one of the most important 
developments of the whole medieval cm. Even during the first few cm- 
Tk* hup&t- CqT ' c ^ l3t **“* ^ IC church and its related institutions 

t*nct evolved into an elaborate structure which ultimately became 

Cti&bn the principal framework of society itself. As the Roman Em- 

arzjntzmim pj r c in rhe Wdl decayed, the church took over many of it* 

functions and helped 10 preserve order amid (he deepening chaos. That 
anything at all was saved out of the wreckage was due in large part to the 
stabilizing influence of the organized church, k aided in civilizing rhe bar¬ 
barians. in promoting ideals of social justice, and in preserving and transmit¬ 
ting the antique teaming. 

The organization of rhe church was at first very simple. The early Chris- 
T/j£ b® 1 congregations met in the homes of their numbers and 

Imitm oj Ikfened lu the spiritual testimony of various of the brethren 

dwi? at- who were believed to have been in direct conummication 

with the Holy Ghmt. No distinction between laymen and 
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clcrtry was rtcognkcd, Each independent church had 3 nutnlicr of officers, 
generally known as bishops and ciders, whose functions were to preside at 
the services, discipline members, and dispense charity. Gradually, under the 
influence of the pagan mystery religions, the ritual of Chrisunmtv increased 
to such a stage cif complexity that a professional priesthood seemed to be¬ 
come necessary. T lie need for defense against persecution and the desire 
to attain uniformity of belief also favored the development sit ecclesiastical 
organization. 1 he consequence was th.it about the beginning of the second 
century one bishop in each important city came to be recognized as supreme 
over all the clergy in that vie ini ty. The sphere of his jurisdiction corre¬ 
sponded to the riutfu/. The: smallest administrative nnic of the Roman state. 
As the number of congregations multiplied, and as the influence of the 
church increased due to the adoption of Christianity as the official religion 
nf Rome* distinctions of rank among the bishops themselves begun to ap¬ 
pear, Those who hud their headquarters in the larger cities come to be 
called metropolitans* with authority over the clergy of on entire province. 
!n the fourth century 1 the still higher dignity of the patriarch was created m 
designate those bishops who ruled over the oldest and largest of Oiristian 
communities—such dues as Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, and Alex¬ 
andria with their surrounding districts. Thus the Christian clergy by *joo 
Am. had come 10 embrace a definite hierarchy uf parriarchs, metropolitans, 
bishop, and priests* 

The climax uf all this development was the growth of the primacy of the 
bishop of Rome, or in other u ords rite rise of the papacy* For several rea¬ 
sons die bishop of Rome enjoyed a pre-eminence uver the 
other patriarchs of the church. The cirv in which he ruled ^ 

was venerated by the faithful as a scene of the missionary ao ' * P ' m * * 
ri vines of die Apostles Peter and Paul. The tradition was widely accepted 
that Peter had founded the bishopric of Rome, and that therefore all of his 
successors were heins of bis authority and prestige. This tradition was sup¬ 
plemented by the theory that Peter had been commissioned by the Christ 
as his vicar on earth and had Ijcch given the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
with power to punish men for their sins, anil even to absolve them from 
guilt. This theory, known as the doctrine of the Petrine Succession, has 
been used by Popo ever since as a basis for their claims to authority over 
the chtifch. The bishops of Rome had an advantage also in rhe fact that 
after the transfer of the imperial capital to CuusiantinupFc there was seldom 
any empemr with effective sovereignty in the West. Finally in 455 the 
Emperor Valcnrinian UK issued a decree commanding all Western bishops 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the Pope. It must nut be supposed, however, 
that the church was vet under a monarchical form of ^ovemmetu. The 
patriarchs in the East regarded the extreme assertions of the papal chums as 
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i brazen effrontery, and even many bishops in the West continued to 
ignore them for some time. 

The organization of rhe church was by no means confined to an ccctcsi- 
n.stical hierarchV. In any study nf Christian institutions a prominent place 
Re&f&m (r,r mu5t * >c p vcn to rnonasticism. Since monastidsm was orig- 
the pvpidir- in ally an micgrowrh of ascetic ism, it becomes necessary* first 
tty of jrceti- of alL to coniine the relationship between that ideal and the 
rtfW Oiriitkn religion. Original Christianity was only mildly 

ascetic. Neither Jevus nor bis immediate followers practiced any extremes 
of self-torture. To he vure T Jesus did not marry; lie declared rhat he had no 
place m h\ hts head, anti he was supposed to have fasted for forty days in 
rhe wilderness; but these examples could scarcely have encouraged the 
pathological excises of mortification of the flesh indulged in by the her¬ 
mits of the third ami fourth centuries, We must therefore look for addi¬ 
tional c-jii^es of rhe growth of this Inter asceticism* Perhaps the following 
may be considered fundamental: 

f i) The desire of many pious Christians to protest against the increasing 
worldlings of the church. Hie farther they might go to the opposite ex¬ 
treme of the luxurious lives of some of the clergy, for example, the more 
effective that protest would become. 

(i) The choice of morbid scLf-comtne as a substitute for martyrdom. 
Willi rhe abandonment of persecution by rhe Run tins nil dunces of win¬ 
ning a crown of glory in heaven by undergoing death for rhe faith were 
eliminated Rut the desire to give evidence of one’s religious ardor by self- 
abasement and suffering was still present and demanded an outlet, 

(3) The desire of some Christians who were sincere! y devoted to the 
faith ro set an example of exalted piety and unselfishness as an inspiration 
to their weaker brethren. Even chough most men should fall to attain the 
ideal* the general level of morality and pie tv would be raised, 

(4) The influence of other Oriental religions, especially Gnosticism and 
Mamchcism, with their exaggerated Spiritualism, contempt for this world, 
and degradation nf the body. 

The earliest Christian ascetics were hermits* who withdrew from the 
world to live in seclusion in some wilderness or desert. This form nf asecti- 
Tiu ^ cism seems to have originated in Egypt in rhe third century. 
dim vt From there it spread into other provinces of rhe eastern sec* 

Cbrit:ijr, tion of rhe t-jmpire and continued ro be popular for mure than 
one hundred years, Jr developed into a kind of religious 
rnanii charge tended by morbid excesses. We read of he t mi is ur anchorites 
grazing in the fields after the manner of animals, fulling naked in thorn 
bushes, or living in swamp inferred with snakes. The famous Sr. Simeon 
StyKtes passed a whole summer "as a rooted vegetable in a garden' 1 and 
then began the construction of Ills cckbiated pillar. Me built it to 1 heigh r 
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of sixty feet and spent the remaining thirty years of liiN life m the top. 
Such absurdities as These, while certainly not typical of (he attitude of the 
majority of Chretiwis at thb thne, were probably the natural fruit of too 
strong an emphasis upon the spiritual way of life. 

In time the force of the anchorite hysteria subsided. Certain of the more 
practical Christian ascetics came to the conclusion that the solitary life of 
she hermit was noc good for the soul, since it sonic times drove 
men insane. The result of this conclusion was the origin of 
numasticisnt Credit fur founding Elie earliest monastery is 
commonly assigned to Radio mins, u ho lived in Egypt in the middle fourth 
century. The movement Sic initiated was continued by St- Basil, a bishop of 
Cappadocia, who was the first to issue a set of rules for ihc government of 
a monastic order. Disapproving of eKtreme self-torture, St, Basil required 
hi* monks to discipline themselves by nscfuJ labor. I hey were nor to cn- 
u.iujc in prolonged tasting or in degrading laceration of the flcsh H but they 
were compelled to submit to obligations of poverty and humility and to 
spend many hours of the day in silent religious meditation. The Basils an 
type of nmnastiebm came to be adopted universally in the eastern division 
of Christendom, Many of its \m\& arc still to be seen perched on tufty eraus 
;n which access can be gained only by climbing long rope ladders or being 
hauled up m a basket. The history of mimastidsm in western Europe also 
began Ln the fourth century', when ascetic communities on the Egyptian 
model w erecstablbhed in Rome. There was really no important mtmascC 
cism in the West, however, until the sixth century, when St. Benedict 
drafted his famous ndc which ultimately became the standard for nearly 
all die monks of Lacin Christendom. The Benedictine rale imposed obliga¬ 
tions similar to those of the rule of St. Basil—poverty, obedience, labor, and 
religious devotion, [f there was any essential difference, it probably Jay in 
the "monger empl Lasts of the Benedict inc system upon organized control 
The abbot of each monastery Jud practically unlimited authorise to dis¬ 
cipline the monks under him. The Rasilian rule was predicated more upon 
the assumption that each monk would discipline himself. 

The influence of ntOfiasrickm upon the society of the early Middle Ages 
would be difficult 10 exaggerate, t he monks were generally the best farmers 
in Europe; they reel dimed waste lands* drained swamps, and made numer¬ 
ous discoveries relaxing to the improvement of the soil. I hey -jbt Tcrtuht 
preserved some of the building skill of the Romans and vf menu- 
achieved noteworthy progress in many of the industrial am, 
especially in wood"carving, metal-working, weaving, gLro»-making. and 
brewing. Indeed, some modern writers maintain ihat the foundations of 
the Industrial Revolution weft actual I v laid in the medieval niuttustEnes* 
It \vu“ monks, furthermore, who wruw most of the bonks, copied the an¬ 
cient manuscripts, and maintained the majority of the schools and libraries 
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and nearly all of cht hospitals that existed durmg the early Middle Ages. 
The growth of tnonastiiLi&iii also profoundly affeered the history of the 
church. It led to a division in the ranks of die clergy. Living according rn 
a delsnSre rule or tegttl j, the monks ame to he called the tegular clergy; 
while the priests, bishop, and archbishops, who carried on their activities 
in the midst of die affairs of the world (/derated), were hertetfotth known 
□3, the teealar clergy, Rcrwtcn the two gronp iftrense rivalry developed, 
wiihthc monks sometimes otganiring reform mdtemems against the world¬ 
liness of the priests. The Benedictine monks enjoyed the special favor of the 
Pope?, and it was partly due to an alliance be tween the papacy and inmuistk 
rism that the former was able to extend its power over the church. 


Z. THE GERMANIC POUND ATIOK S OF THE SEW CULTURE 

The second most important of the factors which combined t« produce the 
civilization of esrlv medieval Europe h as die influence of the Germanic 
barbarians They were not the only northern peoples who 
™ helped to mold the pattern of early medieval society , the con¬ 
tributions of t he Celts in Brittany and Ireland and of rhe Slavs 
in centra! and eastern Europe were by no means insignificant. Neverthe¬ 
less. the Gem rank: influence appears to have been the mmt extensive, The 
ancient Germans were a long-headed people of predominantly Nordic 
stock and of Indo-European tongue. Where they come from originally is a 
problem upon which scholars disagree, but they seem 10 have migrated into 
northern Europe from western Asia, By the beginning of the Christian era 
they had come to be divided into several nations: Scandinavians,: Validate. 
Goths, FranU* Alcimnni, Burgundians, Frisians, Anglo-Sssnn*, Dutch, and 
so oil Both in language and in race they originally bore some affinity to 
the Greeks and the Ronirrm. 

Fbr centuries different nations nf Germanic barbarians kid been making 
incursions into Roman territory. At times they catnc as invading armies, 
Thf Grr *’ llC generally they I titered in slowly* bringing their families 
and belongings with them and occupying depopulated or 
abandoned- areas. Many Were brought in by Rue nan com¬ 
manders and rulers. Julius Caesar w as Impressed by theif value 
a^ warriors and enrolled thousands of them in hfo armies. Thcv 
were io be found in the bodyguard of nearly every Princeps ami emperor* 
Fmdh\ by ihc time of Gm.vt.int itu:. they funned the bulk of the soldiers 
in the entire Roman army. Many were ateo drawn into the civil service 
and thousands were settled by the government os eduni or serfs on the 
great estates. In view of these condition 1 * ir is Tint surprising rhat Rome 
should eventually have been conquered by the Germans. They were 3 
virile and energetic race, constantly increasing in numbers and as mure and 
more of them gained a foothold in Italy, others were bound to be tempted 
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by the opportunities for plunder, Also, the Romans frequently exploited 
rhosc whn were already in the Empire and thereby provided their kinsmen 
uifli mi excuse for making an attack. Although armed invasion* of Italy 
began as early n> the second century M!., and were repeated several times 
thereafter. there were no really disastrous incursions until the fourth and 
fifth centuries a a\ In r:8 rhe Visigoths angered by the oppression of im¬ 
perial governors, raised the standard of revolt. They overwhelmed a Roman 
armv at Adrhmople and then marched westward into Italy. In 410 under 
Alone thev captured and plundered Rome, later moving on into southern 
Gaul, In 4<5 Rome was sacked by the Vandals* who I tad migrated from 
their original home between rhe Oder and Vistula rivets and established a 
kingdom in the province of Carthage. Other Germanic nations aUt* made 
their way into traly p and before rhe end of the fifth century rhe Roman 
Empire 111 rhe West had passed completely kinder the domiunrinn of the 
barbarians. 

For our knowledge of ancient Germanic society we arc dependent pri¬ 
marily upon the Germania or Tacitus, written in q£ a.u. The literature and 
the laws of the Germans themselves also cunt am much in- Anrimt 
formation^ but these were not put into written form until Cr<n»jnn 
after Roman and Christian influences had begun to exert their t&rui ? 
effect, When Htdrus wrote, the Germanic barbarians had Attained ,t cul¬ 
tural level about equal to that of tin Homeric Greeks, They were illiterate 
and ignorant uf any knowledge of die am. Their hutisc$ were built of 
rough tinslicrr plastered over with mud While they hid achieved some dc- 
velupmem of agriculture, they preferred the risks of plundering expedi¬ 
tions to the prosaic labor nf tilling rhe soil, Nearly all of rhe work was dune 
by the women arid old men and either dependents. When nor fighting or 
hunting, the warriors spent most of their rime sleeping and caroming. 
Gambling and drunkenness were glaring Gees* but, if we can be here the 
icstimonv ol Tacitus* sex moral it* was singularls pure. Monogamous mar¬ 
riage prevailed, except iti those eases where a chief might be |>erimttcd to 
take more than one wile bn political reasons. Adultery was rare and w.is 
severely punished* \\ Idle divorce w as ahnoM unknown. In some tribes evert 
widows were forbidden to runarrv. 

The economic and pulmtal tntfitutitmj of ihe t rent tans were such as be- 
fined a people who were juvr emerging into a ■serried existence. The tiny 
proportion of trade carried «>n rested solely upon a basis of barren \\ I life 
cat tie were still the main article of wealth. Whether the 
agricultural bnd was individually or collectively owned is *nj poikkol 
still a debated question, but there seems little doubt that rntmabm 
the forests and pastures were held and u*ed in common, Possibly the com¬ 
munity controlled the distribution of flew lands as they were acquired, al¬ 
lotting the arable portions ns to dividual farms. There is evidence riot a class 
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of wealthy proprietors had grown up as an aristocracy in t errain of the 
tribes Although Tacitus states that the Germans had slaves, it seems prob¬ 
able time must of their dependents were serfs, since they had houses of their 
own and paid their masters only a portion of what they produced- Their 
servitude was a result not only of capture in. war hut also of indebtedness 
and especially reckless gambling, in which men staked their own liberty 
when everything the had been Tost. The srate scarcely ejected at all. Law 
was a product of custom^ and the idmiakrracmo of justice remained very 
largely in private hands. While the Germans had their tribal courts, rhe 
function of these bodies was chklly to mediate between plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant. It was left ro the former ro bring rhe accused to trial and to carry 
out the penalty prescribed by the customary law. The court merely de¬ 
cided what proofs should he required of each litigant to determine the 
Validity of bis pica. Usually these consisted of oatlis and ordeals, both of 
which were considered as appeals to the judgment of the gods. The most 
Important of the remaining political institutions was the primary assembly 
of the warriors. But this body had no law milking powers beyond those in¬ 
volved in the interpretation of custom. Its main function was to decide 
fjnesrions of war and peace and whether the tribe should migrate to sotnr 
new locality Originally the German triliL-s had no kings, [“hey hud chiefs 
elected by the freemen, hut these were little more than ceremonial officials- 
In time of war a military leader was e leered and endow ed w ith considerable 
power, but as ^oon as rhe campaign was over his authority lapsed. Never- 
r he less, as want increased in frequency and duration, some of the military' 
lenders actually became kings. Hie formality of election* however* was 
gene rally retained. 

The influence of she Germans upon medieval history, while not sn im¬ 
portant as i* sometimes imagined* was extensive enough to deserve con- 
Yb* ssdemion. Above all, they were largely responsible for sev- 

Gtnthtmc era! of rhe dements of feudalism: (t) the conception of hw 

mfiurrtf* a $ afl fjurgrmvrh of custom and not as the expression qf the 

will of a sovereign; {2) the idea of law as a personal possession of the in¬ 
dividual which he could take with him wherever he w'ent, in contrast to the 
Roman conception of law as limited to a definite territory; (;) the notion 
nf a contractual relationship between rulers and subjects* involving recipm- 
cal obligations nf protection arul obedience; (4) the theory of an honor¬ 
able relationship between lord and vassal* growing out of the 1 iermanic 
institution of the contitxmf or military band in which the warriors were 
bound by pledges of honor and loyalty to fight fnr and serve their leader; 
(5) trial by ordeal as a prevailing mode of procedure In the feudal courts; 
and ( 6 ) the idea of elective kingslup. 
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J, POUMCAl ASH Ka>N(!MIC DEVELOPMF-VTS IN EARLY 
MEDIEVAL EURtU'F 

Thf, political history of western Europe from 4~& tii Sou lias comparatively 
tirric mrcresi except for the specialise A few of the major developments 
however, deserve some attention. Following the deposition of poiiii* 

the last of the Rirniiin emperur* in the West, a Germanic -.-jJ hnu^\ 
chieftain by the name of Odovaear proclaimed himself kimg ^ 
of Italy, Bur in 493 Italy wa* conquered by the Qstrngoilu under Thr- 
odnrici one of the ablest and most intelligent of barbarian leaders. Until 
nearly the end of his reign of thirty-three years, Theodoric gave Italy a 
more enlightened rule than the coonrry had known under many of the 
Caesars, lie Fostered agriculture and commerce- repaired public buildings 
and roads, patronized learning, and enforced religious tukmiun. But in his 
last y ears he became querulous and suspicious, accusing some of his faithful 
subordinates of plotting with the Roman aristocracy to overthrow him. 
Several of them were pur id death, including the philosopher Boethius. 
Soon after Justinian became cmjwrur at Constantinople in 517 he deter¬ 
mined to reconquer Italy and the provinces: in the West. Nm until 552 vuw 
the power of the Ostrogoths final I v broken. The long war utterly ruined 
Italv and opened the way for the Lombard invasion in jtflk 1 he Fooihard* 
succeeded in holding most of the peninsula under the rule of semi- 
independent dukes until ihe conquest of Charlemagne in rhe late eighth 
century. 

The strongest western European state in the early Middle Ages was not 
established in Italy Imi in Trance. In 481 a youth hv the name of Clovis be¬ 
came king id an important tribe of the Salian Franks who 4^ 
dwelt on the left hank of the Rhine, In Ithan twenty years d&m a/ the 
Clovis conquered nearly ail of what is now France and a por- Ftatfkr 
lion of Germany besides His adoption of orthodox Christianity won tnr 
him the support of the clergy am! made possible the subsequent alliance be¬ 
tween rhe Frankish kings and the Popes. The .Merovingian dynasty/ which 
lie re illy founded, occupied the throne of the Frankish state until 751- For 
more than a century the successors of Clovis continued his policy of rigor¬ 
ous despotism, annexing the territory of their enemies, dominating the 
Church, and exploiting the lands of the kingdom as if they u'trc their private 
jKAsosmtw. Bv 659* however, ihe royal line had begun to degenerate. A 
series of short-lived weaklings, the so-called do-nothing kings, inherired the 
crown of their lusty forebears. Absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure, these 
worthless youths delegated most of Their authority to their duet sutrurdi- 
nates, the mayors (it the pa bee Nothing more natural could hove happened 
than the eventual displacement of the Merovingian kings by these Very nf- 

* S*i tullcsl fmiH Mlteivclu* nu|ipiiwJly rhe original fcm rider nf The family ro which 
Out b L^lurtged. 
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fidab to whntii they had cnmuEcd their powers. The most capable and tig- 
gre^tve of the mayors of the pal ice was Charles Mattel, who, by reason of 
his campaigns again^i the encroachments pt the Moors and his itupprc^ion 
of internal rebellion, may be considered u second founder of the Frankish 
state. Nevertheless. he was content with the substance of power and did nor 
bother to assume the royal title, Ir was 1 l h Ft for Ids Son, Pepin the Shim, to 
have himself elected king of the Franks in 751 and thereby to pm an end to 
Merovingian rule. The new dynasty came to be known us the Carolmgian 
from the name of its most famous representative, Carolus Magnus or 
Chartcmagnc. 

In the minds of most students of history Charknijignc stands out as one 
1 jf the two or three most important individuals in the whole medieval pe¬ 
riod. By some of his contemporaries he w is acclaimed as a 
i+irUrw^lte ncvv Augustus who would tiring peace and prosperity to 
western Europe. There can Ik no question that he established 
efficient govern incur, am! that he did much to combat the centrifugal tend¬ 
encies which had gathered momentum during the reigns of the later Mcro- 
1 ingkns. Nut only did heaholbh the office of mayor of the palace, but lie 
eliminated the tribal dukes and beswwcd all the powers of local govern¬ 
ment upon his own appointees* the counts. To prevent abuses of authority 
bv the Uncr he appointed dotmuia, or nova l messengers, to visit rlie 
counties and to report t<i the king any acts of official injustice, lie author- 
bed thermit to hold tlieir own courts for the purpise of hearing complaint* 
of oppression and even in extreme cave* to remove local office rs. He modi¬ 
fied fhe old system of private administration of justice hv authorising the 
count? to summon accused person* 10 court and by vesting the magistrate* 
with more control over judicial procedure. He revived the Roman sel^f 1 
firm of rineswom inquest, in which a number of ptitsoos were summoned bv 
agents of the king and bound by oath 111 tel] what they knew of any crimes 
committed in their locality. This insuttmtm survived the downfall of the 
Camhngian state and was carried by the Normans to En gland, where it 
eventually became an important factor in the origin of the grand jury sys¬ 
tem. While much of rhe remainder of the political structure w hich Charle¬ 
magne established perished with the end of his dynasty, the precedent which 
he set for strong government undoubtedly influenced many of the French 
kings in the later Middle Ages and the German emperor* us well, ft should 
be noted, however, that the glory of GsarlcmaguCs empire rested in large 
pare upon a foundation of slaughter. During the forty" three years of his 
rciun from jji to Hi! 4. lie conducted nti Il-v% than fifty-tour wars There 
was scarcely a people of w estern Europe against w hom he tiki not light, 
except the English. Since most of his campaigns were sue cessfuf he annexed 
cu die Frankish domain the greater part of centra] Europe md northern ami 
central Judy* Hut smut of these conquests were made possible only by a 
fearful sacrifice of blood and a resort to measures of the Jianihe&t cruelty. 
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Hie campaign agaimt the Saxons tncr with iticli stubborn opposition that 
Charlemagne ftnLilly ordered the beheading of torty-five hundred of them, 
It \$ typical of the spirit of the times chat all of this was done under the pre¬ 
test of inducing the pagans to adopt Christianity. 

As a matter of fact, it Was Charlemagne s constant Intervention in reh- 
hp[ ous affairs which led to the climax of his whole career—his coronation 
f7 , ttuwr/jiF 3s Roman Emperor by Pope Leo I El. Leo bad been in trouble 
hernia for some time. Accused of being a tyrant and a rake, he so 

emperor aroused the injignarioti of the people of Rome that in 7^ 

they u^vc him a severe bearing ,md forced him to lice from the city, Strug- 
eling over the mountain* to Germany, he implored the aid of Charlemagne, 
The great king sent him back to Italy and was imtniuienid in restoring him 
to the papal throne- On Christmas day, Soo, as Charts knelt in prayer in 
Su Peter's church the grateful Pope placed a crown on his liead while the 
assembled multitude hailed him as "Augustus, crowned of God* great md 
pacific Emperor of the Romans/ 1 The significance of this event is rather 
liard to apprabie, Charles ha< been represented is surprised and embarrassed 
In- the honor Rut the real cause of Ids irritation was probably hL being 
nude to accept a crown from ijic Pope, There is evidence that he had al¬ 
ready developed some ambitious scheme of his own for reviving imperial 
power in the West. Moreover, lie regarded his own authority ai in no 
wise limited bv any higher sovereignty of the church. He legislated freely 
on religious matters, controlled all appointments to ecclesiastical nffius, 
and lectured priests and bishops alike on their morals and on what they 
should preach, Nevertheless, the fact that the coronation was acclaimed by 
so many of dwtemagpe^ contemporaries as marking the return to a golden 
age bears witness to its more than trivial importance. The Carulingian em¬ 
pire thus established was not conceived as the heguim'ii” of a new state 
at all, but as a revival of the Empire of the Caesars, file grandeur of Rome 
was now held to t*c reborn. It would have been more nearly in hamumy 
with the mull if the event had. been, interpreted as an expression of the cul¬ 
tural and political awakening of the West. Theoretically the Empire with 
its capital ai Constantinople still included Italy and the surrounding areas 
of Europe. The establishment of an empire in the West was a symbol of 
the widening gulf betw een Latin Christendom and Byzantium. Eiiially T the 
fact that Charlemagne was crowned by Leo III gave the Popes of the later 
Middle Ages a bulwark tor their claims to supremacy* Thev could argue 
that st was they w ho had really created rhe empire, acting «f course as the 
vicegerents of God. 

At the Ijcgmnmg of the early Middle Ages a large pin of what Is now 
England was still under Roman rule. But In the fifth century the Ramins 
Tbr Sm ffl WCTi: ^ ircc ^ to withdraw on account of increasing trouble 
kmgdemt with Germanic invasions into Italy, Soon afterward Eng b ml 

in RfizUtiJ waj overrun by hordes rjf Saxony Angles, and jutes from 
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the Continent. They brought with them the customs and institutions of 
their homeland, which were similar to those of the other Germanic bar- 
harems. Driving the original Celtic natives into the mountains of Wales and 
GimwaH, they quickly established their own kingdoms. At one time there 
were seven—Northimkbria T East Anglin, Kent. Essex. Sussex. Wessex, and 
Mercia—mutually suspicious and hostile. In the ninth century I Hi res nf 
Danes rook advantage of the strife among the Saxon kingdoms anti at* 
tempted their conquest. Efforts to defeat the new enemy brought the 
seven kingdoms into a strong confederation under the leadership of Wessex 
and its celebrated nilcr. Alfred the Great, King Alfred reorganized rhe 
artnv, infused new vigor into local government, and revised and broadened 
the laws. In addition, he founded schools and fostered an interest in litera¬ 
ture and other elements of a national culture. 

King Alfred’s successors were men of weaker fiber. One of them, 
Krhclrcd the Unready, abandoned his kingdom to the Danes ami fled to 
the Continent, His son, Edward the Confessor, had a better jj !e 
reputation for piety than for sta!esmunship and allow ed affairr> .Voux tn 

of his couttnv to i>c regulated by the Duchy of Normandy, tmupitu 
across the Channel, Upon Edward’s death rhe Duke of Normandy, subse¬ 
quent iv known as William the Conqueror, bid claim ro the crown of 
England Landing an army in Sussex in 1066, he caught the English monarch 
Harold unprepared and defeated liiin in the Battle of 1 listings. Harold 
fell mortally wounded, and hi$ forces disintegrated. Apparently regarding 
discretion as the Ire tier prt of valor, the surviving magnates offered the 
crown to Duke William, The Battle of Hastings is considered as a turning 
point in English history, for it ended the period of Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
and prepared the way for the ultimate establish mem of a nation state under 
William the Norman's successors. 

Most of the records of economic life in the early Middle Ages present 
a mournful picture of return to primitive conditions and in some cases 
actual misery* The decline of Italy in tiie second half of the Ecemnxlc 
fifth century was especially swift. The forces which were set dtrfmr 
in motion by the economic revolution of the preceding two m 
hundred vents had m»w j trained iheir full momentum. Commerce and in¬ 
dustry were rapidly becoming extinct, lands that were formerly productive 
were growing up in briars and lire ml lies, and the population was declining 
so noticeably that a Jaw w as enacted forbidding any woman under forty 
years of age ro enter a convent. While the proprietors of the great landed 
estates extended their control over agriculture and over many of the func¬ 
tions of government as well larger and larger numbers of the masses of 
the people became serfs. During the reign of Thcodnric this process of eco¬ 
nomic jfcltnc was arrested In some measure as 3 result of the bene tits he 
extended to agriculture and commerce and his reduction of taxes. But 
Thcodnric wav unable to eliminate serfdom or to reverse the concentration 
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landed wealth* for he felt their he needed the support of the aristocracy. 
Afrer his death the forces «f decay strain became operative; yet if it had 
not been for Justinian's war of recontjucsi, Italy might still have preserved 
a degree of the prosperity she had gained under the Ostrogothic king. The 
Ions! military conflict brought the cmmrrv to the verge of stark batfeirism- 
Pestilence and famine competed the havoc wrought l>v the contending 
armies. Fields were left vi milled, and most of the activities m the towns 
were suspended, \\ njvcs penetrated into the hean of the country and 
fattened on the corpses that remained unhuried* So great was the danger of 
starvation that cannibalism appeared in some areas.* Only in rhe larger cities 
were the normal functions of civilixation continued to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent. 

Economic change in what is now France followed a pattern very similar 
to that in Italy, but it proceeded at a slower rate, in Roman rimes southern 
Economic h™ ^ a ^ our ' s ^ n S cOirtmetCe and considerable ijidus- 

n?n dfttem in tr > - By t ^ lc G °d f> f E hc ninth century* however, stagnation 
Futh.c;the wa* almost complete. The streets of the city of Marseille were 

g 1 ™* 11 '* vct grais and weeds, while the peart itself was 
deserted for over two hundred years. In sonic other Mediter¬ 
ranean towns and in the interior i*f the country, trade tm a petty scale eon- 
Tinned to bv carried on* luuflrly by Jews and, Syrians and later bv Lombards; 
but even the activities of the v men became .steadily more difficult as brig¬ 
andage increased, the roads deteriorated, and money disappeared from gen¬ 
eral circulation. T he economic history of France was also characterized bv 
the growth of an irregular feudalism si mi hr to that which hud sprung up 
in Italy, Several of the causes were closely related to tlic policies of the 
Ale roving ian and Carolnigtan kings* Nearly all of these rulers compensated 
tlicir officials by grants of land- Both Pepin the Short and Cliarlcmjgne ad¬ 
hered to the example of Charle* Aland in expropriating lands of the church 
and turning them over to shear chief followers as rewards for military serv¬ 
iced. More serious than tins was the practice of granting hmmtmticy t or 
exemptions from the jurisdiction of the count, Originally immunities were 
given only re favors to bishops and abbots to project them from unscrupu¬ 
lous officials* lust brer they were granted to secular nobles as wdJ. Their 
legul effect was to make the holder subject to the exclusive jurisdktiun of 
the king; hut as rhe king was far away and generally preoccupied with 
other matters, the nobles took advantage of the opportunity to increase 
chdr own independence. Wars, brigandage, and oppression also contributed 
to the growth of -j Largely feudal structure of society by forcing the 
weaker tithem tu seek the protection of their more powerful neighbor% 
The mult was a tendency toward a division of the population into two 
distinct classes: a landed aristocracy and serfs, 

f J. W. Tbempun, Ectmtmsi? <md S^WjJ History of tic MiJdU Agtrt, p. 
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4 . INTELLECTUAL AI 1'AINMEN I S OY EARLY MEDIEVAL EUftOPE 

Generally speaking the intellectual culture of early medieval Europe was 
not of a very high order. Superstition and credulity' frequently character- 
the work even of mane of the out standing writers, A -jht 
fondness for compilation rather than for original achieve- intdUcmd 
mem was also a distinguishing feature of much of the Inccf- f : ' 
lecruat endeavor. Few men any Longer lud much Interest in philosophy «r 
science, except in so far as thus* subjcm could he made to serve religious 
purposes, Such an attitude naturally led to mystical inirrprctacions of 
knowledge and to the acceptance of fables as fact when they appeared tu be 
freighted with symbolical significance fur the sphere of tdiginn. Irt spilt 
of a SI this, rhe mind of rhe tunes was not hopelessly submerged in darkness. 
The light of antique learning was never entirely extinguished; even some 
of the most pious of Chords Fathers recognized the value of classical lircra- 
rure, Moreover, There were some men in rite period who* if nut creative 
geniuses, ar Least had abilities of scholarship w hich would nut have been 
rated inferior in the best days of Greece. 

Nearly all of the philosophers of the. early Middle Ages may L k clas¬ 
sified ab either Christians or pagans, although .1 few seem to have Licen 
nominal adherents of the church who wrote in the spirit of r .rtf-t7n 
pagan thought. The Christian philosophers tended to divide ufL'n'cir;!- 
into two different schools; [ 1 ) Those who emphasized the tvn ftkiloiv* 
primacy of aurhorjb r ; and (2) those who believed that the 
doe trines of the faith should be illumined by the light of rea¬ 
son and brought into harniuiiv with the finest products of pagan thinking. 
The authoritarian tradition in Christian philosophy stemmed originally 
from Tertuliian, a priest of Carthage who lived about the beginning of the 
rhlrd century. For him* Christianity was a system of sacred law to be ac¬ 
cepted entirel v upon faith, God was an absolute sovereign. whose decree 
no mortal bad my right tft questSun. Human knowledge was of im value 
for religion- indeed, now that rhe Christ had come* and men had the 
pels, there was no need for any further cur!csjty, As TerruIlian would have 
if. the wisdom of men was mere foolishness with God, and rhe mure a 
tenet of the faith contradicted reason the greater was the merit in accept* 
ing ijl 

While few of the Christ iad Fathers went as far as Terns I i km in despi-dnc 
intellectual effort, there were several who adhered to hi* general principle 
that the dogmas of the htlril were not to be tested by reason, 

Sr, Ambrose, the grtai bishop of Milan in the fourth century. St,ftram* t 
was tsne of them, in spite of hb. w elk trained mind and his mJOrc^vry 
liberal social philosophy. Nis contemporary. St. Jemme. ivas mother. Rut 
the ntr>5st influents I of them all \\ -i> Pope Gregory J 15^^14^ known in 
church history as Gregory the Grear. The sdou of a rich senatorial family, 
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Gregory scorned the seductions of Health anil power in order that he 
might dedicate his life to the church. He turned Ills father's palace into a 
convent and gave all of the remainJer of the wealth he had inheri ted to the 
poor. In lih work as a theologian he laid great stress upon the idea of 
penance as essential to the remission of sins and strengthened the notion of 
purgatory a$ a place where even the righteous must suffer for minor of¬ 
fense in order to be purified for admission to heaven. Perhaps more than 
anyone else he was responsible for developing die doctrine that the priest 
in celebrating the mass co-operates with God in performing u intrude 
which has the effect of repeating and renewing the sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross. 

Tiic most eminent of the Christian philosophers who may Ik? described as 
representatives of a rationalist tradition were Clement of Alexandria and 
Tf'trjtia/tJi- ^Irigen. Both of them lived in file third century and were 
itiCbThtian deeply influenced by Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, ol- 
pbiivutpbtm though they adhered to neither one of those systems very 
Far from despising ail human knowledge, they taught 
that the best of the Greek thinkers had realty' anticipated the 
teachings of Jesus, and that Christianity is improved by 1 icing brought inert 
harmony with pagan learning. While Clement and OrigCft would not 
qualify as rationalists in the modem sense, inasmuch as they [ W k a vrc.it 
many of their beliefs on faith, they nevertheless recognized tlw importance 
of reason as a fundamental basis of knowledge tvherher religious or secular. 
They denied the omnipotence of God and caught that God’s power is 
limited by His goodness and wisdom. They rejected die fatalism of many 
of their opponents and insisted that man by his own free will molds his 
course of action while ua earth. Neither the universe nor anvtiiing jo it. 
they declared, was ever created in time-, instead, the process of creation is 
eternal, new- things supplanting the old in unending succession, fkith Clem¬ 
ent and Origen condemned the extreme asceticism of some of their more 
zealous brethren; in particular, they deplored the tendency of such men as 
Ten u I linn to speak of marriage as simply a legalized form of carnality. 
They avowed, on rhe contrary, that wedlock and the begetting uf children 
are necessary' not only fur the good of society but for the perfection of man 
himself. Finally, they maintained that the purpose of a )| future punishment 
is purification and nut revenge. Consequently, punishment in hell cannot 
be eternal, for even the blackest of sinners must eventually lie redeemed. If 
it were not so. God would nut be a God of goodness and "mercy. 

The most erudite and perhaps the most original nf ail rheearlv Christian 
philosophers was St. Augustine, In so far as it u possible to classify lum at 
Tbt I’jrttr he occupied an intermediate position between Clement 

dfJSit.Af* and Origen, on the one hand, and Tert alltfcn and Gregory 

W™ on rhe Other, ["hough contending that truths of revelation 

were above natural reason, he perceived the need for an intellectual under- 
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ending of what Ik believed. Bom in 354* the sort of 4 pagan father and * 
Christian mother, Augustine was torn by conflicting impulses throughout 
the greater part of hb life.. A< .1 young man he was addicted to sensual 
pleasures, from which lie tried vainly to escape, though he admits in his 
C&nfessi&tis that his conns were none too sincere. Even after his engage¬ 
ment ut many he still could nor resist the lemptadon to take 3 new mistress. 
Meanwhile, when he was about eighteen years old, lie was attracted to 
philosophy by reading Gccro^s llvrtrtisius. fie passed from one system of 
thought to mother, unable to fmd spiritual satisfaction in any. For a brief 
period he considered the possibilities of Oirismnitv, but it impressed him 
as too erode and superstitious. Then for nine years lie was a Manic he an, bur 
ultimately he became convinced that that faith was decadent. Next he was 
attracted to NVo-Platonism* and then, finally, afrer listening to the preach¬ 
ing of Ambrose, he returned to Christianity, Though already in his thirty- 
third year when he was baptized, Augustine advanced rapidly in ecclesi¬ 
astical positions In he became bishop of Hippo in northern Africa* an 
office which he held until frts death in 450. 

As a philosopher Augustine derived a great many of his theories from 
the Nco-Phnomsts. He believed! in absolute and eternal truth nnd in instinc¬ 
tive know ledge which God implants in (be minds of men. fk e pbifoi- 
riiere are ecirjin basic concepts of knowledge, he main- ophy of St. 
rained, which are nut the subjective products of human think- du%jittme 
ing, bur esisi in the mind of man from birth as reflections of eternal truth* 
These can l>e relied upon its immutable standards of justice and right. 
Skepticism is therefore unjustified. I he supremely important knowledge is 
knowledge of God and 11 is plan of redemption for mankind. Though most 
of this knowledge niusr be derived from the revelation contained in the 
Scriptures, it is nevertheless the duty of man to understand as much of it 
as possible in order ro strengthen his belief. On the basis of this conclusion 
St. Augustine developed his famous conception of human history as the 
unfoJdmrut of the will of God. Everything that has happened or ever will 
happen represents but an episode in The fulfillment of the divine plum The 
whole race of human hrings comprises two great divisions: those whom 
God hah predestined to eternal salvation constitute the City of God; all 
others belong to the Earthly City. The end of the drama of history will 
come with the Day 0/ Judgment; when the blessed few who compose the 
City of God will pui on rhe garment of immortality; w hile the vast .multi¬ 
tude in the earthly kingdom will be cast into the fires of hell This, accord¬ 
ing to St. Augustine, is the whole meaning of human existence. 

St. Augustine's theology was an integral part of his philosophy. Believ¬ 
ing as he did in a deity who controls the operation of the universe down to 
the smallest detail, he naturally emphasized rive omnipotence ^ ^ _ 

of God and ice limits ru the freedom of the will. Since linn is tmet 
sinful by nature, the will has to struggle against an inclmiunn 
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tn comtnir evil, Although man lifts the power to choose her ween tjood and 
twd. it is Cod' who provides the motive or ‘"mspirarion” for the choice. 
I hereforethe v irtuous man must thank God for having been able to choose 
the path of virtue, find cream! the world in the knowledge thiir some 
men would respond to the divine "invitation” tn lead holy lives, and that 
f.Thcrs would resist or refuse to co-operate, [n this way God predestined fl 
portion of the human race to he saved ami left the remainder to perish; nr, 
sn Other words. He rived fni- nil rime rhe number of inhabitants of the 
heavenly city, It was tint tint He elected some for salvation and denied to 
all others the Opportunity to he saved, Rather, He knew infallibly from nJJ 
eternity that sonic Would not isb tn be saved. The influence of Sc. 
Augustine was enormous. In spire of the fact that his teachings were modi¬ 
fied slightly by the Council of Orange in 519, and still more by the the¬ 
ologians of the later Middle Ages, lie is revered to this dav as one nf the 
most important Fathers of the Roman Catholic religion. Luther and other 
Protestant Reformer; also held him in The higher esteem, although the 
interpretations they gave to his teachings frequently differed from rhmc of 
the Catholics. 

Practically the only pagan school of philosophy in early medieval Europe 
was that .if rhe Neo-PJaronists, whose dncTnmVwcre discussed in die pre- 
itn See- ceding chapter. There was one other individual thinker, how- 
I’l ir.v»,rr.- tx cr. Who can nor he pmirivdv classified as either a pagan ur a 
Jfl " Christian. It is quire probable that he was a Christian,though 
he makes no reference to rhe diurch or to the name of Christ in his chief 
work. The name of rhis man was Boethius. Born about 480 of aristocratic 
parentage, Boethius eventually became principal adviser to Thcodoric, the 
Ostrcgcrttuc king. 1-accr he fell out with that monarch, svas accused nf itca- 
son. and thrown into prison. In 534 he was put to death. The chief philo- 
supliieal work of Boethius, w hich Ik: wrote w hile languishing in prison is 
emit led The Contain,on of Philosophy. It, dominant theme is the relation 
ni man to the universe. The author considers sudi problems as fate the di¬ 
vine government of rise world, and individual suffering. After carefully 
weighing tilt various conceptions of fortune. be entries to the conclusion 
that true happiness b synunvmo* with philosophic understanding That the 
universe * really good, and that evil is only apparent. Pointing out that men 
u hi. yield TO Violent impulses either suffer pangs of rcmorWor find them¬ 
selves slaves of rheir passions, he endeavor; m show that vice never gr^s un- 
puoished nor virtue unrewarded, Although he apparently assumes the mi- 
mortality of the soul, lie refers to no definitely Christian* belief as a source 
of consolation. His attitude is essentially that of rile Stoics, colored bv n 
truer nf No-Platon hi mysticism, tew treatises on philosophy were more 
p.ipubr in medieval Europe than Roethius' Contortion of Philosophy Not 
tmlv wash ultimately t rami are J into nearly every vernacular bneuacc but 
numerous im it at kins of it were a bo written. ft- 
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The history of Ike ram re in the early Middle Ages was marked, first of 
all. by a decline of interest in rhe classiest writings and later by tlie growth 
of a crude originality which ultimately paved the wav fur i i -rrutr 
the development of new literary tradition*. By the fifth ceil- hi Uv t*rty 
tmy the taste for good Latin literature had already begun to MMJIt .L-?! 
decay. Some of tlie Christian Father who had i>een educated in pagan 
schools u ere inclined to apologize for their attach rmnt to the ancient writ¬ 
ings, others expressly denounced them* but the at tirade which generally 
prevailed was that of St. Augustine. The great bishop of Mippo declared 
that men should continue ro study the pagan classics, not for their aesthetic 
value or their human appeal, but “with a view to making the wit more keen 
and better suited ro penetrate the mystery of the Divine Word/' 1 The 
Latin language also suffered I Him rhe effects of the gradual barhari'/aiion 
of culture. Many theologians appeared to feel that it was almost impious 
/or a Christian to write ton well. Jit composing his cumuitntstric> on rlie 
Scriptures, Pope Gregory ] avowed that he considered it exceedingIv in* 
appropriate to "letter the Heavenly Oracle 7 to the nfltv of grammar. As n 
rcstilr, medieval Latin was eventually corrupted by a hopeless confusion of 
changes in syntax and spelling and hy the introduction of new words from 
colli K]li ijI usage, Iow.ird tlie close of flic period, however, the vernacular 
languages, which had tween slowly evolving from a fusion of barbarian 
dialects, with some admixture of Latin dements, began to he employed for 
crude poetic expression. The consequence was a neu and vigorous literary 
growth which attained its full mumenturn about the thirteenth century. * 

The best-known example of this literature m the vernacular is die Aiiylo* 
Saxon epic poem Be&isttff. Fim put into written form a!tout the eighth 
century, this poem incorporate* ancient legends of rhe Ger¬ 
manic peoples of northwestern Europe, It « a scary of fight- wT,'; f r , 
mg and seafaring and of heroic adventure against deadly example of 

dragons ami the forces of nature. The background of the epic 'ynum/jr 
is hr.when. Inn the author of the work Introduced into it some Iberjnrrr 
qualities of Christian idealism, Bctmvlf is important, not only as one of rhe 
earliest specimens of Anglo-Saxon or Old English poetry, hut also for the 
picture which it gives of the society of rhe English and their ancestors in ihr 
carls .Middle Ages. Many of rhe remainingexamples of the popular liters 
ture of this time were also written in Old English. They include the hymns 
of Caedmon and numerous elegies describing the rude virtues of early har - 
barian culrure. hut no account of the vernacular literature of this time 
vs ould be complete without;some mention of rhe achievements of the Irish, 
Ireland in the kre sixth and early seventh centuries experienced a brill bur 
renaissance which made tint country one of the brightest spurs in the so- 
called Dark Ages. U irlinui the benclit of any influence from Larin culture, 
Irish monks and bards wrote stories of fantastic adv enture on land and sea 

"QuetcJ bv I Wii|>iijn jud JcjJiiiiLut. litlfud^.tun, fp .! U-Jie'.- ji! l r .:irr> : fit, p JSI , 
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and hundreds of poems of gorgeous color amt si i npat lie tic understanding 
of human mini re. 

Aside from theological worts the leading productions of authors who 
wrote in Latin during the early Middle Ages were the histories of Orosius, 
Gregory of Tours, ami Bede, At the request of St, Augustine, 
a Spanish priest by the name of Orosius wrote his Seven Boohs 
against the Pagans, Distinguished neither In' accuracy nor by 
literary charm, this wort was intended to be a history of the world show¬ 
ing that the calamities which had befallen ancient nations were due to tlieir 
wickedness. Bishop Gregory of Tours, a ton temporary of Clovis, also 
wrote with n view to defense of the faith, in Ills History of the Franks he 
condoned the murders of Clovis on the ground that they were committed 
in the sendee of the church. Although his work contains interesting in¬ 
formation about the events of his time, it is marred by Ills accounts of the 
miraculous powers of sacred relics and his tendency to give a supernatural 
interpretation to every occurrence. By far the best of the historical writings 
of the early medieval period was the Venerable Be tie's Ecdesbjtieal History 
of England, Bede was an English nmnk who lived between 67 j and 7J5. Ap¬ 
parently more interested in scholarship than in plain meditation, he pur¬ 
sued Iris studies so assiduously that lie gained a reputation as one of the must 
learned tuen of his rime. In collecting material for his history he devoted 
careful attention to s< hi ret--. He did nor hesitate to reject the statements of 
some of the most respectable authorities when he found them to be in 
error; and when the evidence was a matter of mere oral tradition, he was 
honest enough to say so. 

No account of intellectual attainments in the early Middle Ages would 
lie complete without some reference to developments in education. After 
Develop- ‘be reign of Tfieudoric the old Roman system of state schools 
rapidly disappeared. In some of rile Italian cities municipal 
schools survived even as late as the Renaissance, but through¬ 
out fhc remainder of western Europe the monasteries had a 
practical monopoly of education. The man who did most to 
establish the monasteries as institutions of learning was Casrindorus, 
formerly chief secretary to Theotloric. Pol lowing his retirement from 
oiucE.il service, Gasttodoms founded a mnnasterv un his ancestral estate 
in Apulia and set the monks to work copying manuscripts, Ttie precedent 
he established was gradually adopted in nearly all the Benedictine institu¬ 
tions. Cassiodorus also insisted that his monks should he trained as scholars, 
and for this purpose he prepared a curriculum based upon seven subjects, 
which came tu he called the Seven Liberal Arts, These subjects were di¬ 
vided. apparently by Boethius, into the trivittiu and the quadriwum, The 
former included grammar, rhetoric, and lugic, which w ere supposed to 
be the keys to know ledge; w hile the qaaJrhim/t embraced the subjects of 
more definite content—arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. 
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The textbooks used in the monastic schools were for [he most part ele¬ 
mentary. In some of the best schools, however, translations- nf Aristotle's 
logical works were studied. But nowhere was there any atten- Ybt value 
non given to laboratory science, and history was very largely of mtmatic 
neglected. No professional training , f any kind was provided, **«««»* 
except for careers in the church. Learning was, of course, a privilege for 
the few; the masses as a rule received no education, save what they ac¬ 
quired incidentally, and even most mem bet's rtf the secular aristocracy were 
illiterate. Yet, with all of its shortcomings, this system of education did help 
to save European culture from complete eclipse. And it is worth remem¬ 
bering that the best of the monastic and cathedral schools—-notably those 
at \ arrow and York in England—provided the main impetus for the first 
of the revivals of learning which occurred in the later Middle Ages, 


Chapter 12 


The Byzantine and Saracenic 
Civilizations 


Jj-IE SO-CALLED medieval period of history does not 
concern Europe alone, tn addition to the cultures of the early European 
Middle Ages and of the Feudal Age which followed, medieval history in- 
eludes twp other civilizations, the Byzantine and the S:m* 
ecnic. Although each occupied territory on the European 
continent* the larger portions of their empires weft located 
in Africa and in Asia* Of grenter significance is the fact that 
die features of both civilisations wane Largely rho*c of the 
Orient While the Saracens were Moslems and the Byzantine 
[wm pie Oidstians, religion w as the dominant factor in the lives 
.md achievements of both. The two states were so closely linked with the 
rdigimis organizations that rhdr government* were mainly theocratic. 
Moreover* both civilizations were characterized by attitudes of pessimism 
and fatalism .md by 3 tendency fur the mystic*! point of view to gain 
supremacy over the ration*]. It should be noted, how ever, that the Saracens, 
especially* made distinetiit; contributions 10 philrikuphy and science, while 
the Byxamirtc Finpjrc \V$s exceedingly impnrtanr for its art and for its 
work in preserving intnuneraldc achievements of the Greeks and Romans* 

J. THE BYlWniNE EMPIRE ANO ITS CULTURE 

I* Tlir fourth century Constantine established a new capital for the Homan 
Empire on the sire of the otd Greek colony of Byzantium* When the west- 
^ cm division of the Empire collapsed, Byzantium (or Onv- 
In^ofThe slant intiple as the city was now mure comm only called} sur- 
07unttM vived as the capital of a powerful suite which included lire 

Enrpirt Hear Eastern provinces of the Caesars, Gradually this ware 
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Carrie to Lg known is the Byzantine Empire- although the existence uf j 
Hyzncirinc civilization was not dearie recognized before the sixth ccitturv- 
Even after that there were many who believed that Rome had merely 
shifted its center of gravity to the East, 

Although Bylimine history covered a period similar to that of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, the cultural pattern was far different from rhe one which pre¬ 
vailed in western Europe. urine civ it Nation had a much 
more pronounced Oriental character* Nest only did Con- 
somtjnople face the Orient, but most of rite territories of rite 
Empire actually by outside of Europe. The most important 
among them were Syria, Asia Minor, Palestine, and Egypt. 

Furthermore, Greek and Hellenistic elements entered into the 
formation of By/antine culture to a greater ettem than was ever true in 
western Europe. The language of flic eastern state was predominantly 
Greek, while the traditions in literature* an, and science were largely I lei- 
Icnbtic* Lastly, the Christianity of the Byzantine Empire differed from that 
of La fin Europe in being more mystical, abstract, and pessimistic and more 
completely subject hi political control. 

1 he population of the territories under Byzantine rule comprised :s great 
number of nationalities. The majority of the inhabitants were Greeks and 
hfcdlcnizcd Dricntils—Syrians, Jews, Armenians. Egyptians, ^ 
and Persia jls. In addition, the European sections of the En> j/frffj ,*f rf.-a 
psrc included numcious turbarLms. especially Slavs and Mon- 
gob. There Here some German* also, but the emperors at ^' V ’ J ,T '' 
Constantinople were generally able w divert the German invasions to the 
west. The encroachment^ of the Slavs and the Mongol** on the other hind, 
proved to l>c very much more difficult to deal with* "l ive original home 
of the Slavs, i round-headed people of Alpine stock, was apparently the 
region northeast of the Carpathian Mounts uin. printipalJv in what is now 
southwestern Russia. A peaceful agricultural folk, they seldom resorted ro 
armed invasion bur gradually expanded into thinly settled territories when¬ 
ever the opportunity arose. Not only did they move into the vase empty 
spaces of centra! Russia* but they occupied ttianv of the regions vacated In 
the Germans and then slowly filtered rhrciugh the frontiers of the Eastern 
Empire- By the seventh century they were the most numerous people m the 
entire Balkan peninsula, as well as in the whole region of Europe east uf 
the Germans* The Mongol km inhabitants of the Empire included Bulgars 
ami Avar*, who lud come into Europe from rhe steppe* of who* i^ now 
Asiatic Kiis.iL. Both of these nations were herdsmen* with the furious 
energy and warlike habits characteristic of That mode of existence. After 
enrering the voile v of the Danube, many of them forced their way into 
By/antinc territory. It was :i fusion of some of these Mongolian peoples 
with Slavs which gave rise to such modem natiims a* the Bulgarians and the 
Serbs, 
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The derail oi Byzantine political development have very little signifi¬ 
cance fur the modern age. The earlv history of Che Empire was marked by 
Byzimtiu! struggles to repel the Germanic barbarians. The confidence 
/jcifrmii inspired by the success of these struggles encouraged t he Em- 

b'uwy peror Justinian to begin the reconqutst of Italy and North 

Africa, but most of Italy was soon afterward abandoned to the Lombards 
und North Africa to the Moslems. Jn the early seventh century Byzantium 
became involved in a great war with Persia, which eventually exhausted 
both empires and bid their territories open to Saracenic conquest* By 7^0 
the By/.amine state had lost ail of its possessions outside of Europe wkh 
rhe exception of Asia Minor. After rhe tide of Saracenic advance had *pcnr 
its force, Byzantium enjoyed 3 brief recovery and even regained die prov¬ 
ince of Syria* the island of Crete, and some portions of the Italian coast, as 
well as certain territories on the Balkan peninsula which had been lost to 
the barbarians. In the eleventh century, however, *hc Empire was attacked 
by the Scljuk Turks, who rapidly overran the eastern provinces and in 1071 
annihilated a Byzantine stony of joo h »qo men at Ylaimkert. Tltc Emperor 
Roman us Diogenes w as taken prisoner and held fur a random of one million 
pieces of gold. Soon afrerw 3rd the government sent an appeal far aid ni the 
West The ftsulr was the Crusades, bunched originally against the .Moslems 
bin eventually turned into plundering arracks upon Byzantine termor %\ In 
12^4 the Crusaders captured Constantinople and treated rhar dry 'with 
more barbarity than the barbarian Alanc had treated Rome eight hundred 
years before/ 7 3 Bur even these disasters did not prove fatal. During (he kite 
thirteenth and early fourteenth ecururies the Empire once again recovered 
some measure of its former strength and prosperity. Its history was finally 
brought to an end with the capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Turks in s 45 *. 

Duringthis king period of approximately one thousand v ears the stability 
of By/an tint rule was frequently menaced not only by foreign aggression 

Facu/rt m bnT ^ 0 b ? H 41 ™ mutinies in rite army, and violent 

it s sijhiiiiy sr niggles between political factions. How then can it lie ex- 
nffktRrun- ptained thac the Empire survived so long* especially in view 
.hi. Empire the rapid decay of the West during die early centuries of 
this period? Perl taps the first great reason was the fact that Byzantine civi¬ 
lization was largely Oriental and therefore relatively static. Social change 
did not occur with startling rapidity, and cultural evolution went through 
no violent cycles <vf decay and rebirth. The Byzantine people were qen- 
endly content to live on the Traditions of the put rather than tu strike out 
! ■■ *!dl ^ toward new frontiers of adticvemcni, Vhk arns-trvacivc aqnci of 
their culture helped to preserve the nation from svrifr decline, Geographic 
and economic factor* were probably much more effective. The location of 
Coawanrinople made it almost impregnable Surrounded on three sides bv 
1 L tii tiuiy, Hitwry *if the I.jjct Hfimm Empire { cdj. V r d. I, p. 3, 
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water and on the fourth by a high wall, the city w#st able to resist capture 
practically as long as an*' will to defend ir remained. KurthenaOie, the Near 
I'.j’.t .suffered nu Jlc.iv of industry and commerce like that which bad oc¬ 
curred in Italy at the beginning of the Dark Ages, l ast of all, the By/anrinc 
omennnem had a well-filled treasury which couid always l« drawn upon 
for purjwnts of defense. The revenues of the stare hive been estimated as 
high as S5 <mhw*mk> annually. 

I hu govLmmcnf of ihe llw.anrinc Empire uas similar to tint of Rome 
after the rime of Ihodetiut, except that it wits even more despotic and the¬ 
ocratic. The eippeior was art absolute sovereign with un- 
limited power over every department of national life. His 
jiyjjijfiir* subjects not only tel! prostrate before him. hut in petitioning 
kit*ph* |ii s grace they customarily referred ta themselves os his sbves. 

Murewer, the spiritual dignity of rhe emperor was in no sense inferior to 
hi* temporal power. He was rhe vkar of God wirh a rdigtotis authority 
supposed to he equal co that of rhe apostles. Although some of rhe emperors 
Wfire able and Inrd-workmg officials, most of the actual functions of rhe 
government were performed by m OCtenrivt: bureaucracy, many of whose 
members were highly trained. A grt.u army of clerk*. inspectors ami *pies 
maintained the chttCft scrutiny over the life and pfis&tssiom of every in* 
habitant. 

I he economic Systran was as briefly regulated ns in Htlhaifeiic Egypt, 
In fact, the Byzantine Empire has I wren described as a "paradise of nmnop- 
$ tTt t yjitrwl olvi IJ * privilege, and of paternalism. 1 h - The stare exercised a 
of'dr ted- rborough control over virtually every activity, The wage of 
wjrtih lyttem cverv workman and ihe price of every product were fixed by 
^mCTiuncni decree. In many cases it was not even possible for the in¬ 
dividual (u choose his own occupation* since the system of guilds which 
hriil beoi established in the late Roman Empire was soil main ruined Each 
Ul , l iL j inherited his :-r.uus js j nit j liber of one guild ur another* jitilI rhe 
sv.;dl- iv hi eh surrounded these orgamzaunos were hermetically sc.iltd. 
Neither did the nruniufaeturci' enjoy much greater freedom. He could not 
l hon^ for himself wlnrt quanriry or quality of raw marm.-ih he would pur- 
cIul^c. nor wet’- he permitted to buy them directly 1 Is could nor determine 
how much he would produce nr under whu conditions he Mould sch his 
product. Alt of these matters were regulated by the trade association to 
w Inch he belonged, and ti in uim was subject to supervision bv the govern- 
incur. To provide for cheap adminisrratinn of the system, the emperors etv* 
emiragcd competing businessmen and workers rn act as informers against 
eauli other A number of large industrial enterprises were ow ned and oper¬ 
ated by the state. Chief among them were the rmirex nr purple fisheries, 
rhe mines, the armamciu factories* and the establishments for the weaving 
ipf elm [i. \u attempt was made at one time to extend monopolistic control 
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nvcr tire silk industry, hut the government factories were unable ro supply 
the demand* and peonissfan Hat! to he given ro private manufacturer to 
resume produa ion- 

lire atjritzukurflJ regime developed under the tore Roman Empire wns 
also perpetuated and extended in the Byzantine territories. Most of tire 
land was divided into great estates comparable to the tori- 
fimrfij in Italy. Save in the hilly and mmmramous regions 
there were very few independent farmers left. In the richest 
areas- the agricultural population was made up almost entirely Of tenant 
farmers and serf.*, lire number of the latter was incre^ed in the fifth cen¬ 
tury when the Emperor Anastasins testred a decree forbidding all peasants 
who had lived on a particular farm for thirty years ever to remove there¬ 
from- Tire purpose of the decree was to insure a rniniiimm of agricultural 
production y hot its natural effect was to bind rhe peasants to the soil and 
make them actual serfs of their landlords, Another of the significant agri¬ 
cultural developments in the Byzantine Empire was the concentration of 
landed wealth in the hands of rhe church. The monasteries, especially* came 
to Ire included among the richest proprietors in the count tv. With the in¬ 
creasing difficulty of making j living from the soil and the growing popu¬ 
lar itv of asceticism, more and more farmers sought refuge in the doi&ter 
and "made gifts of their lands to the institutions width admitted them. Tire 
estates acquired by the church were cultivated not by the monks or the 
pcrests but by serfs, During the seventh and eighth centuries an economic 
tmnsfurtnariun occurred. Many of the serfs gained tlreir freedom ami be¬ 
came owners of the lands they cultivated Rut by the eleventh century rhe 
great estates had reappeared* and the independent peasantry virtually ceased 
to exist. 

No subject appears to have absorbed the interest of the Byzantine people 
more completely than religion. They fought over religious questions as 
vehemently L is citizens of the modern world quarrel over TbeabwTk- 
issues of government control versus private ownership or mjtrtttMst 
democracy versus totalinrfcuusm. They took great delight in wrWxsJwi 
rheological subtleties which would impress moat people in our time as bar¬ 
ren and trivial Gregory of Nyssa, one of tlreir own Church Fathers, thus 
described Comuinrinople in the fourth century: "Everything is full of 
those who are speaking of unirndligihle things— reels* markers squares, 
crew, j ads. I ask how many idn>li I h ive to pay, hi answer they are philusn- 
phizing on the bom or unborn; I wish fir know the price <<f bread; one 
answers: 'The Father is greater than the Son'; E inquire whether my barb 
is ready; one says* "The Son has been made out of nothing."" s 

The must crucial of the religious issues, however, were those which grew 
our of the Alrinophvsitr and Iconoclastic movements, although neither of 
these movements was exclusive!v religious in character. Tire Mtmophy.sites 
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derived their name from their contention rhat rhe Christ was composed of 
only one nature, and that that nature was divine. This doc¬ 
trine, which was probably a reflection of tile Neo-Placonist 
contempt for everything physical nr material flatly eon- 
tradiccetl the official theology of Christianity- Having begun 
as early as the fifth century, the Monophydtc movement 
reached its height during the reign of Justinian (5*7-565), Its strength lay 
chiefly in Syria mil in Egypt, where it served as an expression of nationalisr 
resentment against subjection to Constsniinopte. In dealing ivith the sect 
Justinian was caught between two fires. Not only was he ambitious to unhe 
U\$ subjects in allegiance to a single faith, but he was anxious to win the 
support of Rome, On the other hand, he was reluctant to take any steps for 
the suppression of the Monnphy sites partly because of their strength and 
also because Ins wife, die popular nctress Theodora, was 3 member of the 
sect, Jt was her will chat finally prevailed- During the seventh century the 
Mortophysiies broke away from the Eastern church. The sect survive? [<- 
rhh day as an important branch of Christendom m Egypt, Syria, and Ar¬ 
menia, 

The U'Oncriddsne movement was bunched alxjut 7:5 bv a decree of the 
Emperor Leo III forbidding the usi 1 nf images in rhe church. In the Eastern 
church any image of God, the Christ, or a saint wns called an 
icon. Those w ho condemned the use of irons. in worship w ere 
known as Iconoclast^ nr image-breakers. The Iconoclastic 
mo vcmcnr was a product of several factors. First of all it had a certain 
affinity with the Monophyske movement in its opposition to anything 
sensuous or material in religion. Secondly* it was a protest against pagan¬ 
ism and wnrUnincss in the church. But perhaps more than anything eke it 
represented a revolt of certain u{ the emperors against the increasing power 
of the ecclesiastical system- The monasteries in parricubr were absorbing 
so large a proportion of rise national wealth and enticing so many men 
a wav from service in the army and from useful occupation* that they were 
rapidly undermining rhe. economic vitality of the Empire Since the monks 
derived a large part of their income from rhe manufacture and sale of 
icons, it was logical that the retorming emperors should center their at¬ 
tacks upon the use of image'’ in the church. Nam rally ihc\ had the sup¬ 
port of many of their pious subjects, who resented what they considered a 
corruption of their religion by idolatrous practices. 

Although the struggle against the worship of images was continued until 
well into the ninth century. jt realty accomplished no more than rhe climb 
y -0 nation of sculptured representations; rhe liar or painted icons 

Jf t te * were eventually restored. Nevertheless, ihr Iconoclastic con* 
i&madafti* troveny had mure than a trivia] significance. If may be said 
tu represented an import am stage in the irrepressible 
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conflict between Roman and Oriental traditions, which occupied so large 
a place in Byzantine history. Those who upheld the me of images generally 
t^licvcd in an eedesiastkal religion in which symbols and ceremony were 
regarded as indispensable aids to worship. Most of their opponents were 
mystics and ascetics who condemned any form oi institutionalism or ven¬ 
eration of material objects and advocated a return to the spiritualism of 
primitive Christianity, Many of the ideals uf the Iconoclasts were similar 
to those of the Protestant Reformers of rhe sixteenth century, and the 
movement itself may be said to have foreshadowed die great revolt of 
Luther and Calvin against what were considered pagan elements in the Ro¬ 
man Catholic religion. Finally, the Iconoclastic controversy was a potent 
cause of the separation of the Greek and Roman branches of (he church 
in 10^4, Even though the arrack upon rhe use of images was not entirety 
successful, it went far enough to arouse much antagonism between Eastern 
and Western Christians* The Pope exeniiunu nitrated the Iconoclasts and 
turned from the Byzantine emperors to the prankish lungs for support. 
From this point on the East and the Wesr drew farther apart. 

Social conditions in the Byzantine Empire presented a marked contrast 
svith western Europe during the curly Middle Ages. Whereas large sections 
of Italy and southern France had sunk to almost primitive suri.ii comlt* 
Itvels of rurolkm, Byzantine society continued to maintain tfomwtbe 
its essentially urban and luxurious character. Approximately 
a mi IE ion people lived in fhe dry of Constantinople atone, to 
say no thing of the thousands who dwelt in Tarsus, Nkacd* Etltssa, 1 hes- 
salcmic^t and other great urban centers. Merchants, bankers, and manufac¬ 
turers ranked with the great landlords as members of the aristocracy* for 
ritert was no tendency in Byzantium .is there had been in Rome to despise 
the man who derived his income Jrom industry or trade* The rich lived 
in deg incc urul case, cultivating the indulgence of upulrat tastes as a fine 
art, A large part of the industrial activity of the nation was absorbed in 
d ie production of ankles of luxury to meet the demand t?f the wealthier 
classes* Magnificent garments of wool and silk interwoven with gold and 
silver thread* gorgeously colutrd tapestries of brocaded or damasked $tuffs, 
exquisite glass and porcelain ware, illuminated gospels, and rare and costly 
Jeweled ornaments composed only a small part of the sumptuous output of 
factories and shops, both public and private- 

The life of the lower classes was poor And mean by comparison* And 
yet the common man in the Byzantine Empire was probably letter off than 
the average citizen in most 0*her parts of the Girisrian world ^ 
at that time. The extensive industrial and ctWmerridl de- 
velopmenr and rhe high degree of economic stability pro¬ 
vided opportunities, fnr employment for Thousands of urban workers, ex- 
cep* during the period of Moslem inv asions, when Gjnstatitiivoplc was Idled 
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with refugees who canid not he absorbed into the economic system* Even 
the lot of the serf who was aitaclicd to the estate of some one of the groat 
secular proprietors- was probably superior at ih.if of ihn peasants In western 
Europe, hiicc the landlord's powers *A exploitation were ar least regulated 
hv I:j\% _ Nevertheless, rhe serfs condition was had enough* for he wm 
doomed 10 a Eire of ignorance and dull routine vri Ellin Ehe narrow' horizon 
of flic village ut which lie w;is horn. \ lh status was unalterably fixed hv the 
mere atrd-drnt of his. luiving been horn of parents who w ere serfs, "1 he Jly- 
?anrme population also included a considerable percentage of slaves, bm 
most of them were employed m domestic service and doubtless enjoyed a 
fairly comfonablc existence. 

The tone of morality in the Em [lire exhibited some rather sharp con¬ 
trasts- The Byzantine people in spite of their Greek antecedents apparently 
Extremal 110 the typical Hellenic virtues of 3 uluncc 

meticitm and restraint. In place of the golden mean they seemed always 
to prefer the extremes. Consequently the most extravagant 
self-indulgence was frequently 10 Ik fmmd side by vide with 
the humblest sclf-tkniri or laceration *«f the flesh. The contradictory qual¬ 
ities of sensuality and piety* charily and heartier cruelty* were commonly 
evident in the same stratum of sndety or even in the same individual For 
example, the great reform linij^eror. Uo TIT, rried to improve the lot of rhe 
peasants, bur he abn introduced mutilation as a punishment for crjpnc- Lite 
at the imperial court and among some members of the higher clergy appears 
to have been characterized by Indolence, luxurious vice, effeminacy, and 
intrigue. As a consequence, the very word ■'Byzantine” has come to be sug¬ 
gestive of elegant sensual!tv and refinemcnis of crueltv. 

In the intellectual realm rim- Byzantine people won little distinction for 
originality. Cmnparaciv^ly few discoveries or contributions in any of the 
Bcvteon mJ B* 1 * knowledge can actually be credited to them. Pf<ib- 
wdififirion *Mv their roost notewurrhy achievement was the revision and 
vi ib* Ku- eodificaiion of the ancient Roman law After the time of the 

mmlxyi gittii juries (second and third centuries au.) rhe creative 

genius of the Roman lawyers decayed* md nothing new uns added to the 
philosophy or ihc science of law . The volume of statutory enactments, 
however, continued to grow. Ily the sixth century rhe Roman law bad came 
to contain numerous contradictory' and ubsojere provisions. Moreover* con¬ 
ditions had changed so radically rhjE many of the old legal principles could 
no longer be applied, panic til arly On account of ihc establishment nf an 
Oriental despotism and the adoption of Christianity' as the official religion. 
When Justinian came to the throne in 527, lit immediately decided upon a 
revision and codification of the exiting law to bring it intu harmony with 
ihe new conditions and to establish it as m Authorial ivc basis uf his rule. 
To curry out rhe actual work he ippoinup a ctimuiisvkin of kwyim tinder 
The supervision of his minister, I ributtiart. Within two yean. the commit 
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sion published the first rcsulr of its labors, This was the Code, a systematic 
revision of alJ of the statutory laws which luid been issued from the reign of 
Hadrian to the reign of Justinian. The Code ss .is later supplemented by the 
Novels, which contained the legislation of Justinian ami his immediate suc¬ 
cessors- By 5 jt the commission had completed the Digest, representing a 
summary of all of the writings of the great jurists- the final pmdticr of the 
work of rc\ irion was the Institutes, a textbook of the legal principles which 
were reficcrtd in both the Digest and the Code, The combination of all 
four of these results of the program of revision constitutes the Corpus juris 
Ckidfi, or the body "f the civil law. 

From the historical standpoint die two most important sections of the 
Corpus juris were unquestionably the Institutes and the Digest. It was these 
which contained the philosophy of law and of government The him. 
whidi had come to prevail in Justinian's ritne. There is a pnpu- me n?J 
lar but somewhat inaccurate belief that this philosophy was 
the same as that of Ulpian, fapinmn, and the other great jurists of three 
hundred years before. While it b true that most of the old theory was pre¬ 
served, a few fundamental changes were introduced. J'irst, the pis ctvtlt 
was more completely denationalized than it had ever been during Homan 
limes and was now made applicable to citizens of □ great many divergent 
nationalities. The tits naturaie was now dee fitted to be divine and conse¬ 
quent k superior to all uf the enactments of men—a conception which was 
destined io become exceedingly popular in later medieval philosophy, 
Tilen; win. a tendency also for Justinian's jurists to speak of the emperor as 
the sole legislator, on the assumption that the people had surrendered all 
of their power to him. lit i-rhcr words, the elassiy.il Roman law was being 
revised to make it fit the needs of an Oriental monarch whose sovereignty 
was limited only by the law of God. 

As to the remainder of Byzantine intellectual achievements, compare- 
uvelv little needs ro he said. The nation produced rvvo philosophers of at 
least seeniidarv rank—John of Damascus m rhe eighth ccn- ^ ^ 
rury and Michael Psellus in the eleventh, The former is some- Byttarim 
times regarded as the father of the Scholastic method, mas- irmMrenul 
much as he was the first to combine the authority of Afimbtle J ‘ 
with that of the Scriptures and the Christian Fathers in buildup* a rational 
defense of t he faith, His Fount oj Knmi'lcd^ was highly regarded by hhiic 
of the great Scholastics in rhe Wew in rhe thirteenth century. Michael Psel- 
lus hud perhaps the most critical mind nf any of the Byzantine philosophers, 
An apusrle of freedom of thought and the leader of a pagan revival, he is 
sometimes compared t<» Voltaire. Byzantine literature consisted for the 
most part of compilations and religious writings, especially encyclopedias, 
corn menial its, hymns, rtnd biographies of si intis. Some epic and lyric piwtry 
was also written and numerous histories, Hs far the most famous of the hw 
tori an; was Procopius, a contemporary nf Justinian. Despite his penchant 
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for seandal-mongcring in his celebrated Secret History, others of his works 
co tun in valuable information about the events of his rime. 

The Byzantine record in science was possibly somewhat better than in 
most other branches of learning. Most of the progress was made in the early 
Years of the Umpire, perhaps on account of the survival of I Idle nitric in¬ 
fluence. This first golden age was followed by a tong period of stagnation 
mu it die middle of the tenth century, when a revival began due in large 
part to Moslem inline nee and to the patronage of the Emperor Cumtantine 
VIL Bur neither of these eras of progress lasted for more than two cen¬ 
turies. ’Hie leading scientists of the early period were John the t iremimrian, 
Actius. and Alexander of Tralles, all of whom lived in the sixth century. 
John the Grammarian is far more deserving of credit for his work in physics 
than for any contributions to grammar. He is especially worthy of atten¬ 
tion for having been rhe first to challenge the traditional theories of motion 
and gravity. Nor only did he anticipate the concept of inertia, but he re¬ 
jected the notion that the Speed of falling bodies is dircettv proportional to 
their weight, and lie denied the impossibility' of creating a vacuum. The 
other twu scientists of the early period were encyclopedists of medicine. 
Although the influence of Alexander of Ira lies surpassed that of Ac tins, the 
work of the latter was mote original. Actios wrote nor only the first descrip¬ 
tion nf diphtheria but also the best account of diseases of the eve which had 
been published thus far. The only outstanding scientist of the later period 
was Symeon Seth, who was also □ physician. His chief work was a medical 
dictionary defining the curedvc properties of numerous drugs lately dis¬ 
covered by the Hindus and the Saracens, 

TJie tastes of die Byzantine people, with their fondness for luxury and 
splendor, were signally expressed in their art. However, it was nut 1 mere 
emblem of sensuous delight. It was profoundly conditioned 
uwt by tile peculiar ideals of the civilization itself. For tine thing, 
the strong undercurrent of asceticism prohibited the glorifica¬ 
tion of man; as a consequence, sculpture was not permitted to develop very 
far. The arc which held the position of pre-eminence was architecture, and 
it had m be mystical and otherworldly. Furthermore, since the Byzantine 
civilization was a compound of elements both Roman and Oriental, it was 
inevitable that itrs air should combine the love of grandeur and the engi¬ 
neering talent of Rome w ith the gorgeous coloring and richness of detail 
characteristic of the Orient. 

The supreme artistic achievement of the Byzantine civilization was tile 
church of Santa Sophia (Holy Wisdom), built at enormous cost by the 
The church Emperor Justinian. ATthough designed by architects of Hcb 
Of Sn»M kilie descent, it was vastly different from any Greek temple. 
Sophia purpose was not to express man's pride in himself or his 

satisfaction with tliis life, but to symbolize the inward and spiritual char- 
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actcr of the Christian religion. I t was for this reason chut the architects gave 
little attention to the external appearance of the building. Noticing but 
plain brick covered with plaster was used for [fie exterior walk; no marble 
facings graceful columns, or sculptural entablatures. The interior* how¬ 
ever, was decorated with rich It colored mosaics* gold leaf, colored marble 
columns, and hits of tinted glass set tm edge ro refract the rays of sunlight 
lifter the fashion of sparkling gems. It was for this reason also that the build¬ 
ing was constructed in such a way di.it no light appeared to come from the 
outside at all hut to be manufactured within. 

The structural design of Santa Sophia was something altogether new in 
the history' of architecture. Its central feature was the application of the 
principle of the dome to a building of square shape. The church was de¬ 
signed* first of all, in the form of a cross, and then over the central square 
was to be erected a magnificent dome, which would dominate rhe entire 
structure. The main problem was how to fit the round circumference of 
the dome to the square area it was supposed ro cover. The solution con- 
shred in having four great arches spring from pillars jr the four comers Of 
the central square. The rim of the dome was then made to rest oil the key- 
*run ti of rhe arches* w irh the curved triangular spaces lie tween the arches 
filled in with masonry. The result was an architectural framework of mar- 
vclmjs strength, which at rhe same rime made possible a style of imposing 
grandeur and even some delicacy of treatment- The great dome of Santa 
Sophia has .t diameter of 107 feer and rises to 3 height of nearly itfo feet 
from the floor. So many windows are placed around its rim that the dome 
appears to have no support at all but to be suspended in mid-air. 

The other arrs of Bv'/anrium included svory-carving* the making of em¬ 
bossed glassware and brocaded texrila. the illumination of manuscripts, the 
goldsmith's and jeweler’s arts, and considerable painting. The 
last, however, was Hut io highly developed as some of the 
0Ellers. In place of painting the Byzantine artist generally 
preferred mosaics. These were designs produced by fining together small 
pieces of colored glass or sronc to form a geometric pattern, symbolical 
figures of plants and animals, or even an elaborate scene of theological 
significance. Representation* of saints and of the Christ w ere commonly 
drirorred ro create the impression of extreme piety. 

The importance of the Byzantine civilization is usually underestimated. 
It was undoubted W the most powerful factor in determining the course of 
development of eastern Europe. To a very l^rgc extent the 
civilization of imperial Russia was founded upon the institu¬ 
tions anil achievements of Byzantium, The Russian church 
va an offshoot: of (he so-called Greek Orthodox or Eastern 
rhurch, which broke away from Rome in 1054. The Tsar as 
the head of rile religion as w ell as the state 1 occupied a position analogous to 
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that of the emperor at Cunstaiitinopk. The architecture of the Russians* 
rhvir calendar, and a large parr of rheir alphabet were also of ttyiantme 
origin. Perhaps even the despnth-rn of the Stalinist regime can be traced in 
some measure to the luog-^iariding r r^dirinn of absolute rule in Russia which 
ultimate! v goes hack to lly/aiuinc influence, 

[lut the influence of the- Bszaiunic civilization was not limned ro eastern 
Europe. It would be hard to overestimate the debt of the West to scholars 
RyziwiTi? in Constantinople and the surrounding territory who copied 
iiflutHc* in and preserved mariuscrFpTs. prepared JiHholtigies of Greek 
f k Wrtt literature. and wrote encyclopedias embodying the learning 
of the ancient world, Mur cover, Byzantine scholar* exerted a notable in¬ 
fluence upon the Italian Renaissance, tn spite of the fact that the Eastern 
emperors eventually lost control of Italy, many of their former subjects 
continued to live there, and semis miters fled to the Italian cities alter the 
overthrow of the Iconoclastic mmemeni- The extensive trade between 
Venice and Cnnspultuioplc in the hue Middle Ages also fostered cultural 
relations her ween East and West, Consequently, long before the fifteenth 
eenturv when Manuel Chrysolonis and other eminent Greek scholars ar¬ 
rived in Italy* a foundation for the revival of interest in the Greek classics 
liad already hem laid, Likewise, Byzantine art exerted 11s effect upurt the 
art of western Europe* Some iiuthuridcs regard the stained glass windows 
of i he Gothic cathedrals as an adaptation of the mosaics in Fjsicrn churches, 
Several of die most famous churches in Italy, for example St- Mark's in 
Venice, were built in close imitation of the Byzantine style. Byzantine 
painting also influenced the painting uf the Renafeartce t especially iff the 
Venetian school and of El Green, Finally, it was the Corpus furh tff Jus¬ 
tinian w hich really made puttii|rte tlw transini^mn of the Roman kw tn the 
late Middle Ages and to the rtiOikm world. 


I, ISLAM AND tilt SARACENIC CIVILIZATION' 

1‘iiE history of the Saracenic civil cation began :i little later than the history 
tff Byzantium and ended a shun time earlier. The daces were roughly 

Tbe&vactit- fj> ° A r, ‘ m 1 > SKJ ‘ In nun ~ wa )' s tltc Saracenic civilization was 
wmtpirrwt ane of rhe most important in rlie W estern world—not only 
txd vwff) hccaiLw it W as the mbit of a new religion, which lias attracted 

dwb» converts by the hundreds of nullums, bur mainly because its 
impact upon Christian Europe was responsible for M>dal and midkctual 
changes which can only he described ax revolutionary* The term 'Saracen" 
originally meant an Arab, but later it came to be applied to any member of 
the Me Jem faith, regardless of fib nationality k Sour of the Saracens were 
Jews, some were Persians, some were Syrians, Nevertheless, the founders of 
the civilization were Arabs, and it therefore becomes necessary to examine 
rite culture of that people rm the eve tff their expansion beyond die borders 
of their homeland. 
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Toward rhc md of rhc sixth century the people of Arabia had come to 
he divided into two main groups: the urban A tubs and the Bedouins. The 
former, who dwelt lit such cities as Mecca and Yarhrib, were c<mditlom 
traders and petty craftsmen- Many of them were liberate; and m trahij 
some were comparatively wealthy 1 . The Bedouin? were ktfm 
mtKtlv tu>r a is. 'mhsistitig on dates and the llc-li and milk nf •UofnnmncJ 
their animals Ignorant and superstitious* thev practiced infanticide and 
occasional human vacrificc, They were frequently involved in bloody war¬ 
fare over |msse^km of weflk and oases. Neither Bedouins nor urban Arabs 
had any organized government. The dan and the trilie took the place of 
the state. When a member of one clan committed a crime against a mem¬ 
ber of another, the issue was settled by means of the blood feud, which 
sometimes raged until scores had been killed on each side. The religion was 
generally polytheistic, although some of the better educated townsmen had 
adopted a belief in Allah as the only God. From time imm emoria l Mecca 
had been a sacred city. I lere was the shrine known ll> the Ka&ba, y Inch 
was supposed to contain j Secret! black sronc miraculrnhly sent down from 
heaven. The men who controlled 1 his shrine formed the tribe of tile 
Kuraish, the nearest approach to an Arabian aristocracy That ever existed 
before the migrations 

Whether the Saracenic civilization would ever have originated without 
The development of the Moslem religion is a question almost impossible rn 
answer. Ir is commonly assumed that a new religion was , 
necessary to unite die people and m imbue them with ardor ri'Hgfmar^ 
in a common cause. Yet other nations had expanded before dmittuf&rt* 
this and had accomplished great things without the influence ^ 

of any particularly inspiring syitan of belief. Nevertheless rriJfJ£/j,J 
in the case of flic Arabs it was a new religion which undoubtedly provided 
much of the driving force behind the development of their civilization. Thu 
origin and namre of iliac religion must therefore lie given careful atten¬ 
tion. 

Hie founder of the new faith was bom in Mecca about the year 170. 'Die 
child of p^remy who belonged to tine of the poorest clans of the Kuraish 
tribe, he was given the common Arabic name of Muhammad 
or .Mohammed. Nothing is known a)Mint Ills early life, except fife of 
that lie was left an orphan while still very voting md wa$ WalummeJ 
reared by hi- grandfather and his uncle- Whether he ever learned rn read 
and w rite is uncertain, bin ir ts probable that as a member of the leading* 
tribe he would be given some education. \\ hen he was about twenty-five 
years old. he enrered the employment of a rich w idow and accompanied 
her caravans perhaps as far north as Syria, Soon afterward lie became her 
husband, thereby acquiring leisure and security to devute all of hi* rime to 
religious interests. 

Exactly what influences led Mohammed to become the founder of a new 
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religion, no one knows. Me was apparently of a highly emotional nature 
find may hove been an epileptic. At any rate be was subject 
lutvmrTtbr to fits or convulsive seizures of Some kind* during the course 

t&k tf j of which he believed he heard voices front heaven. Very early 

saciaUvffie, j n |^ | lC l>ecame aetjumnted with numerous jews and 

Christians who lived in the cities of northern Arabia, and he appears to 
have been deeply impressed by ihrir religious beliefs. In addition, he sttm^ 
cn have developed the Idea That social and moral conditions in his country 
were badly in need of reform. He began to denounce the plutocrats (if 
Mecca for thekgreed and to reproach his people fur their bloody feuds and 
their practice of infanncadc. Gradually lie came to conceive of himsdf as 
die appointed Instrument of God to rescue the Arabian people from the 
path of destruction. 

Mohammed's prcadiing was not ir rim particiikriy successful* After 
almost nine years of communicating the revelations of Allah to all who 
Fuimdmg would listen, he had managed to win very few converts out- 
r lx nrw side of his immediate family. The wealthy Kuraish were nao 

ftilgkn uially siguinsi hint* and even the common people of Mecca 

were generally indifferent, yet lie had made no attempt tn carry his 
message to the Bedouins. In diy lie decided to seek j mate promising field 
for [he propagation nf his teachings, He lurd learned that the dry of 
Yathrib on the caravan route to the north had been turn fur some rime 
bv lurter factional strife, and that ilitre might l>c some chance for a neutral 
leader to step in and assume control. He sent a number nf agents to explore 
ihe ground verv carefully, and finally in September, 62i w he and the re- 
maim let of his followers decided to abandon the sacred citrv of Mecca en¬ 
tirely end to risk their future in rhe new location. This migration to Yathrib 
is known to Mohammedans as the I legiru, from the Arabic word meaning 
“flight; 1 and is considered by them so important that they regard it as the 
Iveginning of their era and date all their records from ii. 

Mohammed changed the name of Yathrib to Medina felie “dry of the 
Pmpheti')* ami ipidtly succeeded in establishing himself as ruler of the 
Yl^ city. Bui to obtain meins of support for his followers was a 

ronitmft somew hat more difficult matter. Besides, the Jews in Medina 
*1 rejected his leadership. Under these circumstances Moham¬ 

med began to enlist the support of the Ik-duning for 1 holy war ngainst his 
enemies- In 2 single year approximately six hundred Jew s were massacred, 
and then the followers of Che Prophet bundled their plundering attack* 
upon the caravans of the merchants of Mecca. When the Litter took up 
arms 01 resi^ ihrv were badly defeated in battle. In Mohammed 
entered Mecca in rrinmph. He murdered a few of lib leading opponents 
and smashed the idols in ihe temple. Inn ihe Kasha [tsdf was preserved, and 
Mecca was established 11s p sacred city af the Molianimedan faith. Two 
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years later Mohiunmed died, but he lived to see the religion he had founded 
a militant and successful enterprise. 

The doctrines of the Mohammedan religion as dev eloped by the J^rnphcT 
are really quite simple. T hey revolve around a belief in one God* who is 
called by the old Arabic name Allah* and in Mohammed as his ^ ^ 
prophet. Tills God desires that men shall be land to their tmwiaffix 
neighbors, lenient toward debtors, honest, and forgiving; and Mobmmtird- 
that they shall refrain from infanticide, eating swine's flesh, ai) rfh '< fOJl 
drinking intoxicating beverages, and waging die blood feud. The religion 
also enjoins the faithful observance of certain obligations, Chief among 
these are the giving of alms to the poor, fasting during die day through¬ 
out the sacred month of Ramadan. praying five times a day. ami making 
a pilgrimage, if possible, at least once in a lifetime to ,Mecca, But contrary 
to a general belief, the religion of rhe Prophet is far from being rigidly 
formal or mechanical As much emphasis is placed upon purity of heart and 
practical benevolence js in Christianity or Judaism. Several passages in the 
Koran* which constitutes the Mohammedan Scriptures, provide ample war¬ 
rant fur such a conclusion. One of them declares that ^ There is no piety in 
turning \ our face* tow ard die c&sl or die west* but he is pious who briicicrii 
in God. and the last day, and die angels, and the Scriptures, and tile 
prophets; who for the love of God disbursed* his wealth to his kindred, and 
10 die orphans, and tile needy, and rhe wayfarer and those who ask. ami for 
ransoming .’" 1 Another affirms that the highest merit i> +H ro free Mu cap¬ 
tive; ur to feed, in a day of famine, the orphan who is nf kin, or the poor 
man who herb on the ground/' Furthermore* there are no sat railimits in 
the system of worship mughr by Mohammed, and there are no priests in 
the Mohammedan church. The religion itself is officiallv known as “Islam.” 
3 word meaning 4i to submit, or to surrender oneself absolutely* to God/* 
The official designation of a believer Ls a ^Moslem / 1 which is the participle 
of the same verb of which TsfanT 1 is the infinitive. 

The sources of die religion of Islam are somewhat in doubt. Judaism was 
unquestionably one nf them, Mohammed taught that the Arabs were de¬ 
scendants of Ishmael. Abraham 1 * oldest sun. Moreover, a good TI:€ /Kro ^_ 
many of the teachings of the Koran are quite similar to Jlk> aMt wttrem 
trines in the Old T estament: strict mormtheism, the sanction 
of polygamy, and the prohibition of usury, ihc worship of images* and Hie 
eating of pork. Christianity was also an exceedingly important source, Mo- 
hammed considered the New Testament as we It as the Old to be a divinely 
inspired book, and be regarded Jesus as one of die greatest of a long line 
of prophets. Besides, the Mohammedan doctrines of rhe resurrection of the 
body, the last judgment, rev. artis and punishment* after Jeatiy, an d the 1 >l b - 

* Jniri 3;v, it?* 

* San* f/u;v. I a* 
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lief in angel* were mure probably derived from Christiairay than fmmttm 
other system of Ik: lief. On the other hand, it is necessary to remember that 
the OirLsri unity w irh which Mohammed was acquainted was far from being 
the orrhodox variety. N'carly all of che Christians who lived in Syria w- 
wcll as those in Arabia itself were flimnkcs or Nestorion^ It is perhaps for 
this reason that Mohammed always thought of Jesus as human, the son oi 
Joseph and Mnrv, nnri not as a god. 

It was not long after the origin of fskm until its followers spin into a 
number of feeds not entirely dissimilar to some of the offshoots of Chris- 

r 

nv prfnti- tiinity. I'lie rhree most important of the Moslem sects were 
r r Malm*- the Sunnites, the Shiites, and the Salk, The first |wo hnd a 
mtdmxett political as well as a religious character. The Sunnites main- 
rained that the head of the Islamic state and successor to the Prophet should 
Ik- elected by representativ es of the whole body of believers, in accordance 
with the aiscienc Alubkn custom of election of rrihal chiefs. In matters of 
religion they contended that the rmirw, or traditions which had grown up 
outside of the Koran, should be accepted as a valid source of belief* The 
Shiites were opposed to the elevation of anyone to the highest politicd and 
religious nrfice who was nut related to the Prophet himself, cither bv blued 
or hy marriage. In general, they represented the absolutist ideal in hhm as 
distinct from clu- dt niuenttk; hit d cf the Sunnites, Furthermore, the Shihi> 
were agasnsr the acceptance <if anything but the Koran as source of reli¬ 
gious belief. 1 he Suits adhered to a mystical end ascetic ideal. Denying 
ibsrihicdy the validity of rational judgment, they maintained chat the onJv 
truth worth anything b that \\ hich proceeds from divine revelation. They 
Ijclievcd that it is possible for man m partake of this divine revelation 
Through torturing his body and thereby releasing the soul for 3 mystic 
union with Gud. Many of the fakirs and dervishes in India and Persia today 
arc members of the Sufi seen 

The political history of the Saracenic civilization Ls closely imeru-nven 
with the growth of the religion. As we have already >ccn n Mohammed he- 
Fafttitf! &;>- ClUllc thc hinder not merely of a religion but aku of an 
tarf 0/ Arabic state w ith its capital ar Medina, Following htv death 

J$Ltwh frjic; in rtji Ids companions chose as his successor Abu-lkir, one 
the eaUpBi Q f ^ zxtliesz converts to the faith anti rlic fathcr-in-taw nf 
Mohammed The new ruler given the title of talipb, that i^ successor 
to the Prophet. After ALm-ttekr$ death mo other caliph, were chosen in 
succession fftm among the earlier disciples of Mohammed, In 6 jd. how¬ 
ever, a long struggle began for possession of the supreme power in Islam, 
First the Shiites succeeded in deposing 3 member of the OmmikE family and 
in electing Ali, the husband of Mo hammed p s daughter Fatima, as caliph, 
hive years beer Ali was murdered, 4 nd the Uinmiads eime hack into pou cr. 
Soon afterward they transferred the capital to Damascus anil established 
their famiH as a rcjgmitg dviijcr* w ith a hreunous court in imitation of the 
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Byzantine model. In -ro Hie Shiite^ revolted again, ihh tritit under the 
leadership of a member of she Ahbasid family who was a distant relative of 
rhe Prophet. Ihc Ahbarids served rhv throne and moved the vapird] ro Hie 
dry of Bagdad on the 1 igris River, where they ruled .13 Oriental despots 
for more than three centuri^ A few of them were enlightened patrons of 
teaming^tsjKcially Hatnn-aURaachjd (78*^09) and AI-M/mum (Kij-jj)* 
In chc meantime, :i great wave of Saracenic expansion had swept over 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. When Mohammed died in rhe authority of 
his I stile state probably did not extend over more than one- 7^ 
thud of the Arabian peninsula. A hundred year* later nearly Stweenk 
half of the civilized world was under Modem domination. 

The Saracenic empire extended from the borders of India to rhe Strait <*f 
Gibraltar and the Pyrenees Mountain*. One after another with wanting 
rapidity' Persia Syria, Egypt, North Africa, and Spain had heen conquered. 
How can this prodigious expansion In: explained- Contrary m whit inam 
people believe, it was not due primarily to religious cause*. Tile Saracens 
were O' pt engaged in a grc;it crusade to impose their beliefs Upon the rest of 
the w orld, Narurally there were outbreaks of famine ism from rime to time, 
hut as a general rule ilie .Moslems nf this period did me renlly care very' 
much whether rhe nations they conquered accepted their religion or nut. 
Subject peoples were usually quite leniently treated. As tong as fhev re¬ 
frained from the possession of arms and paid rhe tribute levied upon them, 
they were permitted to retain rheir own belied* and customs- jew* :md 
Christians lived unmolested in the Moslem empire for cenmrics, and some 
of them rose tu positions uf prominence in political and iutellecui.il cirdes- 
ln troth, economic and political factors were much more important riian 
religion in causing the Saracenic expansion, Fir*r of aIL ii must be borne in 
mind that the majority uf the Arabs were a prolific nee of nomads. Since 
rfic men were po|ygimbts t the occasional practice nf infanticide was far 
from stifficknr to prevent a rapid increase m population. Arabia, more¬ 
over, was suffering from 3 serin us drought; which extended over a num¬ 
ber nf years shortly after the beginning nf the seventh centurv. Oases w hich 
had formerly provided good crops nf dates and gn<wj pasmrage for flocks 
and herds were gradually being absorbed bv the surrounding* desert. Dis- 
com cut among the famished tribes increased ro *udi a punt that they 
would probably have sc Lied upon almost any excuse to plunder ncigldmr- 
Lug countries. 1 he initial attacks upon Byzantine territory appear m have 
grown mti nf a revolt nf Arab mercenaries in Syria* The leaders nf rhe 
rebellion appealed to the followers of ihc Prophei in Medina, who already 
had some reputation fur military 1 prowess 1^ > result of their conquest of 
Mecc* The P ute ro of rhis appeal was a great wa ve of military invasion 
which soon made the Arab* masters not merely of Syria, hut also of Persia, 
Palestine, and I gypr. I anally, it should fie noted that the conquests of the 
Moslems were fndliTtfrcd by the fact that the Byzantine and Persian empires 
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hail fought each either to the paint of exhaustion in the previous century, 
and their governments were now attempting to replenish their treasuries 
h\ heavier taxation. As a consequence* many of the inhabitants of these 
empires were disposed to welcome the Arabs as deliverers* 

The decline of the Saracenic empire was abnosr as swift -is its rise. The 
Arabs themselves lacked political experience, and, besides, the empire they 
conquered was too vast in extent and composed of too lieicrr?- 
m * gerttnus a mixture of peoples ever to he welded into a strong 
tiiamlfi and cohesive political unit. But □ more powerful reason for 

cmpjft i B downfall was sectarian and factional strife, Sunnites and 

Shiites were never able to reconcile their differences* and widening cleav¬ 
ages between the mystics and ratio n a! isrs also helped to weaken the religion, 
which was the bash of the state. In gzy members of the Ommiad family 
succeeded in establishing an independent caliphate at Cordova in Spain- 
Soon afterward descendant of All and Fatima proclaimed themselves in¬ 
dependent rulers of Morocco and Egypt- Meanwhile the caliphs at Bag¬ 
dad were gradually succumbing to the debilitating effects of Oriental eus- 
tciiuii. Aping the practices of I ntern nitmuduft they retired more and mure 
into the scowsion of tfvc place and soon became the puppets of their 
Persian viziers and later of their Turkish mercenary troop. Iti 1057 they 
surrendered all of their temporal power to the Sultan of the Sdjuk Turks* 
who two years before had taken possession of Bagdfri. For ail practical pur- 
puses this marked die extinction of the Saracenic empire, although much of 
flu* territory continued to be ruled by peoples who had adopted the Moslem 
faith— 1 the Scljuk Turks until the middle of the twelfth century and the 
Ottoman Turks from the fifteenth century to 1918 . 

The h ltd tactual achievements of she Saracens were far superior to any 
of which Christian Europe could boast before the twelfth century, The 
reason for this wmi due partly to the energy and confidence of 
the Saracens themselves, hut partly also to the fact that in 
conquering Persia and Syria they came into possession of 3 
In dium intellectual heritage. !n both of these countries tradi¬ 
tions of Greek learning lud survived. Numerous physicians 
of Greek national arc- had been attracted tu the court of the Persian kings, 
while in Syria there were excellent schools «f philosophy and rhetoric 
and several libraries filled with copies of writings of the Hellenic philos¬ 
ophers scientists, and poets. Of course, if would be foolish 10 suppose that 
very many of the Arabs themselves were aide to appreciate this cultural 
heritage; their mission u u rather to provide the encouragement arid the 
facilities for otherx to make uw of it. 

Saracenic philosophy was essentially a compound of Aristotelian ism and 
NeoPlatonism. Ire basic teachings may he set forth as follows: Reason is 
superior to faith xs a source of knowledge; rhe doctrines of 
s.^kVi rdiqion are nor to be discarded entirely. but should be inter- 

p re ted by the enlightened mind in a figurative or allegorical 
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sir use: vv hen thus imcrprcicd they can he made to yield 1 P ltre philosophical 
knowledge which is nut in cannier with reason bin mpplcmentsry to it. 
The universe never had a beginning in time bur is created eternally; it b a 
sene* of emanations from Goi Everything that happens is predetermined 
by <Jod; every event h a link in ail unbroken chain of cause and effect; 
boih mtradcwnd dnrinc providence arc therefore impossible. Although 
God is flic First Cause of nil Things, He is not omnipotent; His power is 
limited by justice and gfwdness. There is mi immortally for the indn(dual 
stnd, for no spiritual Auhsta nee can exist aprt from its material embodiment; 
only the sou] of the universe goes on forever, since matter itself is crer- 
itoL 

-f he development of Saracenic philosophy \v,ii limited ro two brief pe¬ 
riods of brilliance: the ninth and tenth centuries in live Bagdad caliphate 
and the twelfth century in Spain. Among the philosopher* in the fiast 
ihrce grear names stand out—Al Kindi, A 1 Farabi* and Avicenna. I lie first 
nf them died about 870, and the fast was burn in yKo. All of them seem to 
have licen tif Turkish Pendan nationality. In the eleventh century, under 
the leadership of Alglicl* Saracenic plulosophy in the East degenerated 
into religious fimdjmeiualism and mysticism. Like ihe Sufis, from whom 
hedenved a great many of hi* doctrines. Algazcl denied the competence of 
reason and urged a reliance upon, faith and revelation. After lu^ time phi¬ 
losophy died out in flic Bagdad caliphate, the most re now ned of the philos¬ 
ophers in the West, and probably the greatest of all the Saracenic thinkers* 
was Averroes of Cordova (n 30-98 Ji His influence upon the Christum 
Scholastics of the thirteenth century was especially profound. 

[n ttu subject were the Saracens farther advanced than in science. In fact, 
their achievements in this field were the best the world had seen since the 
^ m r r> end of die Hellenistic civilization. The Saracens were bril- 
niMkwwiri, listm astronomers, niathcnacticiam, physicist* chemises, and 
pbftiifi j nd physicians. Despite their reverence for ArittmLc, they did nut 
ikcTWftry hesiatre to criticize his notion \*f a universe «f concentric 

spheres with the earth at the center, anil they admitted the possibility that 
die earth rotates «m its and revolves around the suit Their celebrated 
poet, Omar Khayyam, developed what wxs probably the most accurate 
calendar ever devised by ihe mind of man, 1c seems ro have contained an 
error OS only one day in 5770 year*, as compared with an error of one day 
in 33^0 years tnthe Gregorian calendar, which is now in use m the Western 
world." The Saracens were also capable marhcinaridans and developed 
algebra and trigonometry considerably beyond the stage they fiad readied 
in I IdknLvric times. Wldlc they did not int ern the celebrated +t Arabic" sys¬ 
tem of numerals they were nevertheless responsible for adapting it from 
the Indian svstem and making it available ro rite West, Saracenic phy debts 
founded 1 he science of optics jiid drew a number of significant conclusions 

* George Santaii. /fjs Inrr&dunicm :o the liiitmy of Scintet^ VuL L p. 760 
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inferior of the Cathedral of Notre Darner r 
m Pant. Thu picture fr&tnd#* an excellent 
imfreni&n of tkr lofty construction of 
Gothic architecture, find of the pointed 
arches and ribbed t mulling which helped 
to make inch construction possible t 


The Cathedral oj A mien i. 

Built in the 1 3 th century , tins 
uttheAral represents the full 
flatter of Gothic arc/uicc* 
ture. Ornamentation of the 
exterior anil the fredomi- 
nance oj sctdfture and Homed 
glass are here seen at their 
best. A miens* like many 
Gothic cathedralt t ha j lowers 
oj different design. 
























































''Thf Flight hitiy EgyftJ* by Giotto. Thf warmth A#d humanity vj f/rii ictnf rxrm- 
pBjy thf tuuitfaiiim in prlipon introduced into jR tnmwnct fainting jm tht tjth 
tmtary by Guilt a. Set f T 350, (aUnarz,) 


li Tht Birth of VfnUt** by Smitira BotUtflli, imikaof thf ptigan rf flight of thf 
Qu&ttrQiVHto in bodily form aW m thf if muons tfpfftsl of classical nt \thalogy. 
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regarding the theory of magnifying lenses and the velocity, trajisniissiim, 
anJ refraction of Light. As is commonly known, the chemistry of the \lus- 
Icim was an outgrowth of alchemy, that famous pseudo-science vv Midi was 
based upon the principle that all the metals were rhe same in essence, and 
that baser metals could therefore be transmuted tut u gold if only the right 
insmi incur* the philosopher's stone, could be found Bur the efforts of 
scientists in this field were by no means confined to rhis fruitless quest. 
Some even denied the whole theory of Transmutation of merits. As 3 result 
of innumerable experiments by chemists and alchemists alike, various new 
Uil&tances and compounds were discovered; among them carbonate of soda, 
alum, borax, bichloride of mercury, nitrate of silver, saltpeter, and nitric 
:md sulphuric acids Tn addition, Moslem scientists were the first to describe 
the chemical processes of distillation, filtration, and sublimation. 

Hie accomplishments In medicine were just as remarkable. Saracenic 
physicians appropriated the knowledge cuntdiuvd itt rhr medical writings 
of the Hellenistic Age; but some of them at least were not g aracen ( c 
content with that. Avicenna discovered the contagious net- C<J n?r Mix¬ 
ture of tuberculosis, described 
of nervous ailments, and pointed 
through contamination of water and wil His chief medical writing, the 
Craw, Mas venerated in Europe as an authoritative wort until late in the 
seventeenth century. Avicenna's older contemporary. Klutzes, was the 
greatest clinical physician of the medieval world. His supreme achievement 
was the discovery of the true nature of smallpox. Oilier Moslem phytic litis 
discovered the value of cauterization and of styptic agents, diagnosed can¬ 
cer uf the srntmchi prescribed antidotes for eases of po boning, and made 
notable progress in treatment iff diseases of clw eyes. In addition, they 
recognized the highly infections character of the plague, pointing our that 
it could be transmitted by garments, by canng utensils and drinking cups* 
as well as by personal contact. Finally, the Saracens excelled all other 
medieval peoples in the organization of hospitals and in the control of 
medical practice. Authentic information is on record of it least thirty-four 
great hospitals located in the principal cities of Persia, Syria, and Egypt. 
They appear to have been organized in a strikingly modern fashion-Each 
km! its wards for particular eases, its dispensary, and its library. The chief 
physicians and surgeons lectured to the students and graduates, examined 
them, and issued diplomas or licenses to practice. Even the owners of 
leeches, who in thost casts, were also barbers, had to submit them for in¬ 
spection at regular intervals. 

So far as literature was concerned t the Saracens derived their inspiration 
almost entirely from Persia. !f they knew anything almut the classic poetry 
of the Greeks, they evidently found it of little interest. As a 
result, their own writings are colorful* imaginative sensuous, 
and romantic; but with a few exceptions tficy make no very 
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Strung appeal ro the uiTclkci. Flic tiesc-kimwn examples of their poetry 
are rhe fl-wfr pf Kings l>y Al-FmhiBi (93^-1010) and the Ruhxiyzh by 
Omar Khayyam it. io+B^c. 11^4). I he Hook of Kings is noi a work deal¬ 
ing with any rheme of Moslem civilization ax all, but is an epic celebrating 
rhe glories of the medieval Persian empire. Nevertheless its 6o + ooo verses 
wem u listen under the patronage of Moslem niters. The tffffriiyir, as it is 
preserved for us hi the translation, by Edward Fitzgerald, also appears to 
reflect the qualities of an effete Persian culture much more than she ideals 
of she Arabs themselves, Its philosophy of mechanism. skepticism, and 
hedonism is quite similar to that of the Book of Ecdesiattei in else Old 
Tegument. 1 he most famous example nf Saracenic literature in prose is 
ike su-calkd Arabian Nights, a collection of rooi stories written mainly 
during the eighth and ninth centuries. The material of the collection in¬ 
cludes tables, anecdotes, house hold talcs, and stories of erotic adventures 
derived from rhe literatures of various nations from China to Egypt. The 
chief significance nf the rooi talus n m be found in the picture they present 
of the sophisticated life of rhe Moslems in the best days of the Bagdad 
caliphate 

Since the Arabs themselves had scarcely any more of in artistic back¬ 
ground than the Hebrews, it was necessary that the art of the Moslem 
/ K- rritfurre civjlimion should be an eclectic product. Its primary sources 
artelth: were Byzantium and Persia. From the former came many of 

Jjwrfu f j tc structural features of the architecture, especially the 

dome, ihecolutim, and the arch. Persian influence was probably responsible 
for the intricate, non-naturalistic designs which were used as decora rive 
m&tifs in practical I v all of the a ns From both Persia and Byzantium came 
ihe tendency to subordinate form to rich and sensuous color Architecture 
is generally considered the most important of the Saracenic arts, inasmuch 
as the development of both painring and sculpture was inhibited by re- 
HiZious prejudice against representation of the human form, By ne> 11 leans 
all of the examples of this architecture were mosques or churches; many 
were palaces, schools, libraries, private mansions, and hospitals. Indeed, 
Saracenic architecture had □ much more decidedly secular character than 
any in medieval Europe. Among its principal elements were bulbous domes, 
111 injruts, bbreeshue arches, and twisted columns together with the use of 
tracerv in stone, ahemariug stripes of black and whir^ mosaics, and Arabic 
script ss decorative devices. M in the Byzantine style, comparatively little 
attention was given to exterior araimicunmon. The so-called minor arts 
of 1 he Modems included die weaving of gorgeous pile carpets and nigs, 
magnificent lea titer Looting, and the muking of brocaded silks and tapestries, 
inlaid metal work, enameled glassware, and painted pottery. Most of the 
products of these arts were embellished with complicated patterns of inter¬ 
lacing geometric designs, plants and funis and flowers, Arabic script, and 
fantastic animal creatures. The richness and variety nf these works of art. 
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produced in defiance of a religion which often displayed i puritttnicsd trend, 
afford most convincing proof nf the vitality of Moslem rivilhittinti, 

1 he economic development of the Saracenic civilization remain i iti this 
day one of the marvels of history. In areas which had produced practically 
no riling for centuries, the Moslems literally made the desert 
to blossom as the cose. Where only squalid villages cnemn- J r %. T)rfrir 
bftred the landscape, they built magnificent cities. Hie prod- devefopmzm 
nets of their industries were known from China to France at the 
and from rite interior of Africa to the shores of the Baltic. 

As the bnilders of a vast commercial empire, they excelled die 
Carthaginians, The reasons for tills astounding economic development do 
not lend themselves to easy explanation, Perhaps it w as due in some measure 
to the lung experience with trade which many of the Arabs had had in 
their homeland. When a wider field opened up, they made the mosr of 
rheir skill. The diffusion of the Arabic language over a vast expanse of rer- 
ritory also helped to extend the 3 venues of trade. In addition, the great 
variety of resources in the various sections o£ the empire served to sumo! a re 
exchange of rhe products of one region fur those of another. The principal 
reason, however* was probably ihc energy of tlic conquerors thernsdves* 
together with riicir spirit of adventure, which kd them to explore every 
possibility of bereaving rheir wealth ami power t hey did nor hesitate co 
rake risk* nr to penetrate into unknown regions, They were among the 
Inddesi mariners and explorer* who had yet Appeared m\ the scene of tuS- 
tory* 

Commerce and manufacturing were the main foundations of the national 
wealth. Both were developed irt exiraoidmaty degree. The Saroratts made 
use of a great many of die bsrrurnents of commerce familiar 
co the modern world: cheeks, receipts, hills of lading, letters 
of credit, trade associations, joint-stock companies* and vari- n 7 
uus others- Moslem merchants pcneiratcd into southern Russia and even 
into the equatorial regions of Africa- Caravans of thousands of camels 
Traveled overland to the gates of India and China. Moslem ships furrowed 
new path$ across the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and rhe Caspian Sea, 
F.xecpt for the Aegean Sea and the runic from Venice to Qmsrantmuple, 
The Saracens dominated the Mediterranean almost as if it were a private 
lake. But so vast an expansion of commerce would scarcely have b cei* poi- 
si hie without a corresponding development of industry; fur h was rhe 
ability of the people of one region to turn their natural resources into 
finished products for sale to nr her regions which provided a basis tor a 
large part of the trade. Nearly every one of rhe great eiries specialized in 
some particular variety of manufactures. Mosul was a center of the manu¬ 
facture of cotton cloth l Bagdad specialized in glassware^ jeudry, pottery* 
and silks; Damascus was famous for ins title srecl and for it$ "damask/' of 
embossed linen; Morocco was noted for the manufacture of leather; and 
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Toledo for its excellent swords. The products of these eiries. of course, 
did not erdiausr the list of S.iittccnie manufactures. Drugs, perfumes, car¬ 
ets, upettries, brocades, woolens, satins, metal products, and a host of 
others were turned out by the craftsmen of many ciries. From the Chinese 
the Moslems learned the an of paper- making, and the products of that in¬ 
dustry were in great demand, not only in the empire itself hut id Europe 
as well. The men engaged in rhe various industries were organized into 
guilds, over which the government txen&ed only a general supervision for 
rhe prevention of fraudulent practices. For the most part, the guilds them- 
selves regulated the conduct of business by their ttv. n members. Comrol by 
the state over economic affairs was very much less rigid thin in the Ryzan- 
tine Empire, 

From wSi.it has been said about comm tree And industry* it must not be 
assumed that agriculture was neglected in the Moslem empire. On die con¬ 
trary. the Saracens developed fanning 10 as high a level as 
Axrfcultur* gny 0 tti& people of the medieval world. They repaired and 
trended the irrigation systems originally built by the Egyptians, the 
Sumerians, find the Babylonians* They terraced rhe slopes of the mountains 
sn Spain in order to plain them with vineyards, and here as elsewhere they 
converted many barren wastes Into highly productive lands by mean* of 
irrigation* EAperts attached to the imperial palaces and die mansions of the 
rich devoted much attention to o mu mental gardening, to the cultivation of 
shrubs and flowers of rare beauty and ddighiful fragrance* The variety of 
products of the Moslem farms and orchards almost passes belief* Cotton* 
su^ar, tlax + ricc + wheat, spinach, asparagus, apricots, peaches, tem-OOS, and 
%t lives were cultivated as standard crops almost everywhere* while bananas, 
coffee, and orange* were grown in the warmer regions. Some of the farms 
vcrc grear estates, worked in part by serfs and slaves and in part by free 
peiLSunrs as tenants, but the major portion of die land was divided into small 
holding^ cultivated by the owners rhemsdves. 

Tlw influence of the Saracenic civilization upon medieval Europe and 
upon the Renaissance was almost incalculable; and some of that influence 
hut, of course, persisted until the presem rime* The philosophy 
The i&d- 0 f fhc Saracens wa* ibnrwt a* ivapomuit as Christianity in pro- 

jVrJior rnr??pe- viding a basis for the Scholastic thought of the thirteenth 
mee ef rbt century; for it was the Moslems who made available to ihc 

Sjrwcnk VVest the complete works of Aristotle und indicated more 

thoroughly than ever before rhe use to which those writings 
could he put as a support fur religious doctrine. The scientific achieve* 
merits of the Moslems furnished even more enduring contributions. Tlic list 
of these contribution* includes the Hindu:-Arabic system of numerals, the 
science of algebra* such medical discoveries as the fact of contagion and 
the nature of smallpox ami measles* innumerable drugs and compound^ and 
the chemical procissesaf^bliiratiGn and filtration. Though rhe activity of 
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the Saraccm in literature was hardly as extensive as in science, their literary 
influence has been decidedly import am. The songs of the troubadour* and 
flome oiher examples of the love poetry nf medieval France were directly 
inspired by Saracenic writings. Some nf the stcries in the Arabian Sighs 
found their wav into Boccaccio’s Decjmcrofi and C!hiiuccr + s Canterbury 
Taks t white Firdausi's Book of Kingf furnished rhe nineteenth-century 
English writer, Alarrhcw Arnold, with the material for his story of Sokrat 
and Rustam, ~ITie an of the Saracens has likewise had an influence of deep 
significance, especially upon Gothic architecture. A surprisingly hrge 
number of the elements in the design of Gothic cathedrals were apparently 
derived from the in ou pies and j intact- of rhe Moslem* A parti a 1 list would 
include the c Lisped arches, the traccricd windows, the pointed arch, rhe 
me of script and arabesques as decorative devices^ and possibly ribbed vault¬ 
ing. T he architecture of !arc medieval castles was even more closely copied 
from the design of Moslem buildings, especially rhe foftrtSSCS of Syria/ 
Final!v, rhe Saracens exerted a profound influence upon the economic 
development of late medieval and early modern Europe. The revival of 
trade u liich took place in western Europe in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries would scarcely have been £*MrSmtwm 
possible without the development of Moslem industry and 
agriculture to stimulate the demand for new product* in the West. From 
the Modems* western Europeans acquired 3 knowledge of the compass, 
tlie ascrobd*c T rhe am of making piper, and jKiiaihly the production of 
silk* although knowledge uf the list may have been obtained somewhat 
earlier from the By zauri ne Empire:. I lift hern lore, it liccms probable that 
die development by rhe Modems nf rhe joint-stock company, checks, Iti¬ 
nera of credit, and other aids to business rninsncTinns hud much to do \\ irh 
rhe beginning of the Cntiuncrein! Revolution in Europe about 1400, Per* 
haps rhe extent of Saracenic economic influence is most dearly revealed in 
the enormous number of w ords now in common usage which were orig¬ 
ins l Iv of Arabic or Persian origin. Among them arc "traftk\ ft ‘tariff/ 1 
"risk" "check,™ “magazine; 1 “alcohol/* “cipher/ 1 “zefu" “algebra.” "‘mus¬ 
lin,* and Twaar/ 1 
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The Later Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance 


BY NO means all of medieval hssrory in western Furope was char¬ 
acterized by itagnaxkffi and barbarism* 1i cannot be cod strongly em¬ 
phasized that the period which osetj to I sc called die 1 >:irk Ages did 
not really extend beyond 800. Soon after time date there were several 
movements of intellectual awakening which culminated hnaJh in 3 
brilliant flowering of culture in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
In fact, to remarkable wa* the progress in western Europe from the 
ninth century to die end of 1 he riurreenrh ihar The achievements nf 
rhar period can justhlalily be called a new civilization. While some 
of these achievement* were discarded during the subsequent period 
of the Renaissance, quite a few of them were preserved and have 
exerted their influence- to the present day, Indeed* ihc dvtlifaridii of 
the later Middle Ages* or the Feudal Age, and that of the Renaissance 
had more in common than is usually suspected. Both were distin¬ 
guished by humanism, by a npiv interest in man as the most important 
creature in the universe, Both were concerned very largely with 
affairs of this world as opposed to the orherworidhness nf the early 
Middle Age*. !□ the Feudal Age add the Renaissance alike there was 
3 tendency to glorify the life of adventure and of conquest in place 
of the early Christian ideals of humility and sdf^tta cement. Finally* 
tc should be noted Thai the Rcnaisswitie ideal of rev trance for the 
classics of Crock and Latin literature re-ally had its origin in rile 
Feudal Age* 
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The Civilization of the Feudal 
Age: Political and Economic 
Institutions 


T -j fW^ RO ORi: rhe jainom Renaissance of rhc four¬ 
teenth and succeeding centuries, western Europe liegan slowly to emerge 
from the ignorance mid barbarism of the Dark Ages. 1 lie start of this 
gradual awakening can be dated as far back as (k>o a.t>. Dur- / 

mg the five or sis centuries that followed, the people of Latin mfcai of r be 
Christendom cast off at least some of rlieir winter garments of * 
repentance and othcrworUliness and put on rhc less restrictive attire of the 
nun who is determined to live in this world and mold Ids environment to 
his own advantage. The causes of this change in attitude were man} and 
various: the influence of contact with the Saracenic and Byzantine civiliza¬ 
tions, the increase in economic security, the revitalizing effect ot die 
Nurse invasions, and the influence of monastic education. Later on, the 
revival of trade in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the growth of 
cities led to an increase in prosperity and sophistication which greatly 
stimulated the progress of enlightenment. The results of there several 
causes were rcHcetcd in a brilliant intellectual and artistic civilization which 
reached the zenith of its development in the thirteenth century. Probably 
tlic most distinctive element in the social and political structure nf this 
civilization was the feudal regime; hence we can justifiably speak of this 
culture as the civilization of the Feudal Age. We must not overtook the 
fact, however, that from the twelfth ceitmry on the role of the commercial 
and industrial classes in the cities was an e xc ceding I ly important one. 
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I. THE ORliilNS OF THE FEUDAL ftKHMf 

Fecpausm may \k defined as a decimalized structure of society in which 
ti^e powers of govcfiuttenr are exercised by private barons over persons 
^ economical !y dependent upon them. It h a system of overlord- 

fwjnrngs! ship and vassalage in which die right to govern is conceived 
ftttrfdim jg 3 property right belonging in am one u ho is the holder of 

a fief. The relationship between the overlord and his vassals is a contractual 
relationship involving reciprocal obligations. In return for the protection 
and economic assistance they receive, the vassals arc bound tn obey their 
lord or suzeram, to serve him faithfully* and generally to compensate hmi 
by dues or taxes for the services he renders m their interest* Defined in 
(his fashion, feudalism v.wl- not limited to the Elite Middle Ages. Examples 
uf ii had exhivd in several other periods yf world history—in many pres 
of the Homan Empire for instance, and throughout the early Middle Ages, 
Late medieval feudalism, however, differed from the earlier specimen!- in 
hdng a legalh rccognktd frame work of wicietv. Men did not apologize 
for it as a erode itihsritute for centralized government but glorified ?i as an 
ideal system* much as we idealise democracy and the national state at the 
present lime. 

How did htc medieval feudalism originate? Tn some extent it was the 
outgrowth of ancient Roman instituisuTis. One of these was cUetit^gf. From 
very carlv times Roman citizens who had fallen upon evil days 
vUc'ijjltm i sought the protection of w ealthy patrons, becoming their 

clients or personal lLc pendents. During rhe confusion that 
accompanied the decline of the Imping, clientage w as wreath extended- A 
second of these Roman institution* was the twfarta?*. In a desperate .iricmpi 
to check die decline of agricultural production during the economic revolu¬ 
tion of rite third and fourth centuries* the government of the Empire 
hound many of the agricultural laborers and tenants to the soil as wlum or 
scrls^ and in effect placed than under the control of rht proprietors of 
large estates Another inttittition which developed in the dedininn stage 
of the Roman Empire was frecarittm. Originally the pf voir mitt was a lease 
of land rn a tenant who would Cultivate it and pay rent to the owner, [f 
it bov rime the renant failed to pay his rent, the owner had the riqht to 
evict him. Later the prccaritm frequently assumed the form of rise stir- 
render of land bv ivnudl owner to a powerful magnate because of indebted¬ 
ness nr need of protection. At the same time the small farmer would bind 
himself tn cultivate the land and to pay rent for <lsg. The last tuu uf 
these insfRluJuns, ihecoloiuis and riit p-ci \intmi, had much to do with the 
tnowth of an extralegal feudalism in lace Ripm.in hisrorv. since they in¬ 
creased the wealth and importance of the great landed proprietors. As 
time went on. the ctndenc) uf these men was to ignore nr defy the central 
government and to arrogaic 0- themselves the powers of sovereign rulers 
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over their estates. They levied taxes upon their dependents, made Ian's for 
the regulation of them □fTairs, and administered what passed for justice^ 

Late medieval feudalism was also derived in large part from significant 
economic and political developments of the early Middle Ages. One of 
these was the growth of the institution of bmeftcim^ which seems to have 
been developed by the church as a modification of preesrimu* Baivfi&tum 
consisted in the gram of a ttmafiee? or the right ro use land in return fur 
rent or services. In the seventh century the Merovingian kings adopted 
the practice of rewarding their counts and dukes with benefices, thereby 
cementing a bond between public office and landholding. Not long after- 
wan! Charles Martel and [tie Cirohngian Icings resorted ro the graining of 
benefices ro local nobles in rernrn for furnishing mounted troops to ridiT 
against the Moors. The result was to increase the dependence of the central 
government upon the principal landowners throughout the country. The 
bestowal of mmmmticj by the Frankish kings upon some of the holders of 
benefices also accelerated die growth of a feudal regime. The immunities 
were exemptions of rhe lands of a secular or ecclesiastical noble from the 
jiukdictiou of rhe king's Agents, The natural mu come die exercise of 
public authority by dir noble himself 23 a virtually independent sovereign, 
subject only to the nominal overbrdship of the king. The other most im* 
pnrtanE developments in the early .Middle Ages w hich hastened the growth 
of a feudal organization of society were the invasions of the Norsemen* 
rhe Magyars, and the Moslems, In the eighth and ninth centuries these peo¬ 
ples began making swift incursions into the settled portions of western Eu¬ 
rope* plundering rhe richer areas ami occasionally massacring the inhabit¬ 
ants 1 Tic attacks of the Norsemen in particular were widely feared. As a 
cunseijuence* many sniall farmers who had hitherto maintained their in- 
dLjKiidcncc now sought the protection of their more powerful neighbors, 
who frequently had armed retainers and strongholds in which tnen could 
ukc refuge. 

Rut feudalism would never have acquired the -special character which 
it came to posses in the later Middle Ages if it had not been for the Ger¬ 
manic influence- For it w as the Germans who provided the ideals of honor, 
loyalty, and freedom which came to occupy a place of considerable impor¬ 
tance in the system. Mention has already been made of rhe Germanic in¬ 
stitution of the c&mitaitu as a source of feudal theory and practice. The 
emmtatus was a band of warriors and their chief united by mutual ohliifa- 
cions of service and loyjJtv- Though rhe warrior took a personal uarh to 
protect and defend their chief, and he in return agreed to provide them 
with horsed and weapons* the relarirmahip hciu cen the two parties was ai- 
rogerher different from chat w hich existed between the Roman diems ant! 
their patron. No dement of servilin was present in it ai all; the warriors 
were practically the equals of their chief, since all were engaged in the same 
activ&S of fighting for glory and plunder. This ideal of a relationship of 
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honor and loyalty m rhe c amir arm hirer found Sts way into feudalism. so 
far ok the relation between lords and vassals was concerned. The feudal 
practice of by \\ Inch vassals swore fealty in a ceremony of 

homage to their suzerain, was also probably an outgrowth of the comitMis. 
FinalIv, the feudal ctmccpriuft of law as a product of custom instead of 
authority, and as the personal possession of rhe individual which he could 
take with him wherever he went; is likewise traofflbie to Germanic in¬ 
fluence. 

I . FEUDALISM AS A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

As a system or government, feudalism embodied a number of bask rou¬ 
teprions. First nf all* hs we have seen* it included the notion that the right 
VtuMilirm jj CCl g° vcra Wnis a privilege belonging to any man who was The 
jsyjttmof holder of a fief; but it was a privilege entailing very definite 
xsnTrjittftm obiigatkHis, the violation of which might be followed by loss 
ui the fief. Secondly! h included rlic notion that all government rests upon 
contract. Rulers must a^rct to govern justly in accordance with rhe hi us 
bnh himmn and divine. Subjects must pledge themselves to obey so lung 
js their ruim govern justly, If either parry violates the coni met, the ocher 
is absolved from his obligations and has the right tu take action fnr redress* 
Jn the third place, feudalism was based upon the ideal uf limited sover¬ 
eignty, upon opposition to ahsolure authority no matter by whom it might 
be exercised- Feudal government was supposed to he i government of laws 
And nor of men. No rider, regardless of hLs rank* had any fight to impose 
his personal will upon his subjects in accordance with the dictates of his 
own whins* Indeed, under feudal theory, no ruler had the right to irakc 
law at all; law was the product of custom or of the will of God. The au¬ 
thority of the king or the baron was limited to the issuance of what might 
be called admimstraiive decrees to carry the law into effect- Whether the 
ideals i>f feudalism were carried out any less successfully m practice dun 
the ideals of political system* generally is a tjuestinn very hard ro answer. 
Doubtless must people, with their prejudices against everything medieval, 
would answer it in the affirmative. Yet revolts sgainsi oppression were not 
of very frequent tscciirrcncc in the late Middle Ages, noiwithstanding the 
fact that the existence of the right id revolt against a ruler w ho had made 
himself a tyrant was very commonly taught. 

Not only in theory but in practice tlie feudal regime was a system nf 
uvcrlordsliip and vassalage based upon the granting and holding of fiefs. 
ffcli In the main, a fief was a benefice w hich had become liered- 

*-ju.iib r j7ii itary,, It was not always an area of land, however; it might 
tftwtorii iJso l>e an office or pterion or the right to collect ttijls at .1 

bridge or even the right to coin money or to establish markets ami enjoy 
the profits thetefrum. Tlie man who granted 1 hr fief wai a lord ur suzerain, 
irrespective of hi& rank; and the man who received rhe fief to hold and 
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transmit to bis descendant? was a vassal* whether he was a knight, count, or 
duke. As a geftftaJ rule, the king was flic highest suzerain. I imnddiacej ■■ be¬ 
low him were the threat nobles, who were variously known as dukes, oMints. 
garK or margraves. These nobles in firm had acquired vassals of their ow n 
Through dividing their fiefs and granting them to lessor rtohlcs, who were 
commonly called viscounts or barons. Ac the bottom of the scale were the 
knight whose fiefs could not be divided* Thus, according to the general 
pattern of things, every lord except the king w as the vassal of some oilier 
lord, and every" vasal cxetpr the knight was a lord over ocher vassals. But 
this apparently logical and orderly arrangement was broken by numerous 
irregularities. There were vassals who held fiefs from a number of different 
lords, not all of them of the same rank. There were lords some of whose 
vassals held fiefs from the same overlord as they themselves did. And in 
some cases there were kings w ho actually held fiefs from certain of their 
counts or dukes and were therefore to some ext* ot vacate of their own vas- 
sals- 

.Moreover, the fact must he home in mind that Feudalism was not the 
same in dl countries of western Europe* Many of its features commonly 
Feudalism assumed to have luren universal were found only in France, 

Kiit where ihc system w as most fully developed, or in one or two 

June ftj jii other countries Jit the m<hr. For example, the rule of primes 

toitnm** geniture, under which the fief descended intact to the oldest 

son, was nor in force in Germany; nor were social distinctions so sharply 
defined tlicre as in France. Furthermore* not all of the lands and not all of 
Ehe inhabitants of any European countrv were included under the feudal 
regime. Most of the farmers in the hilly /and mtuxmakioiis regions of France, 
lialy, and Germany did not hold their lands as fiefs but owned them out¬ 
right* as their ancestors had for centuries. 

Faeh member of the feudal nobility was involved in an elaborate net¬ 
work of rights and oh ligations which varied with his status as a suzerain 
FrtjM ur a vassal* 7 he most important rights of the suzerain were 

tightt jmf the right 10 serve sis legal guardian in case any of the fiefs he 

cbtigptimt had gnmied should lie inherited by a minor; the right of 

escheat, or the righr to take hack the fief of a vassal who had died without 
heirs; and the right of forfeiture, or the right to confiscate a vassal's fief 
for violation of contract- The last of these rights could be exercised, how¬ 
ever. only alter the vassal had been condemned by j court composed of 
his equals. There were two very iiisportam obligations which every suze¬ 
rain was supposed to perform. First, he was expected to render military 
assistance to his vassals in warding off attacks by ihcir enemies; and second, 
tic was required to aid Ins vassals in righting their wrongs which usually 
meant the summoning of a court to decide their grievances. The stFzernin 
himself merely presided over this conn; the actual decision was rendered 
t>v the other vassals, since it was i cardinal principle of feudal justice chat 
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no noble could be tried except by hU peers Aside from this privilege of 
being judged only by his equals* die noble in his capacity as a vassal bad 
only one Other important right. That was the right to repudiate bis lord 
for aas of injustice or failure to provide adequate protection, Bur the 
obligations of the vassal were more numerous. He must render military 
service for a certain number of days each year. attend the lord's court, ran¬ 
som his lord if he were captured, and pay a I wavy tax if he inherited or sold 
a fief. 

Feudal society was* of course, highly aristocratic, h was a regime of 
status! net of individual initiative, in almost all cases the members of the 
various ranks of rhe nobility owed their positions to heredity, ^ % 

although occasionally noble rank would he conferred upon a turns. 
commoner for his services to the king. Seldom was it possible wi * few 
for a man to w in advancement under the system by his own 
efforts or intelligence. Nevertheless, a very important exception was to 
be found in the cose of rhe mirthtmaks m Germany and in rhe Low Qjun- 
tries. The trmiittriah'ij as their name implies, formed a class of .ulmmiscra- 
rive officials under feudal rule. They had change of castles* toll gates, 
bridges, market places, and so on* Some of the most capable of them rose 
to he bailiffs ur administrators of towns or districts, serving under a great 
prince or bishop or even under rhe Emperor himself Their position was. of 
such high advantage that tiltimardy they invaded rhe ranks of the lesser 
nobility and came ru form a subordinate class of knights. 

The life of the feudal nobility was scarcely rhe id) Hie existence fre¬ 
quently described in romantic novels. While there was undoubtedly plenty 
of excitement, there was also much hardship, and death took Tbclifcof 
its toll ar an early age. From a careful study of medieval skelo the feudrf 
tons a modem scientist has estimated that the peak of the B * p ™ w 
mortality rate in feudal times came at the age of forty-two* whereas at the 
present time k occurs ar about stvenry-two. 1 Moreover, conditions of liv¬ 
ing even for rhe richest nobles were comparatively poor. Until almost the 
end of the eleventh century rhe feudal castle was nothing but a crude block¬ 
house of timber. And even the great stone castles of later dare were far 
frnm being models of comfort and convenience. Rooms were dark and 
damp, and rhe bare stone waits were cold and cheerless. Until after rhe 
revival of trade with the Orient, which led to the introduction of carpets 
and rugs, floors were generally coy creel with rushes or straw, a new layer 
being put down from time to time as the nh| bttCBme vile from the filth of 
hunting dogs. The loud of rite noble and hi* family, though plentiful and 
substantial, was neither particularly varied nor appetizing. .Meat and fish, 
cheese, cabbages, turnips, carrots, onions, beans, and peas were the staple 
amcles of diet. The only i mils olnainaiiic in abundance were apples and 
pears. Coffee and tea were unknown, and so were spices until after trade 
1 J. W. Thompson,. Eeartmtitt jtiJ Sofia! fihtary of r/v MiJJIe lj;ej; p„ 718, 
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rhe Orient had continued for some time. Sugar was also eventually 
introduced* but fora long while it remained so rare and costly that it was 
even sold as a drug, 

Ylthough tbe nobles did not work for a living. their time was not spent 
tn idleness Tile conventions of their society dictated an active life of war, 
high adventure, and sport. Not only did they wage war on flimsy pretexts 
fnr rite conquest of neighboring fiefs, but they fought for the sheer Jove of 
righting as an exciting adventure. So milch violence resulted that the church 
intervened with the Peace of God in the tenth century and supplemented 
T his with the Truce of God in the eleventh. The Peace of God pronounced 
the solemn anathemas of the church against any who did violence to places 
of worship, robbed ihc poof, or injured members of the clergy. Later the 
sqmE protection was extended to merchants The Truce of Gnd prohibited 
fighting entirely from “Vespers on Wednesday to sunrise on Monday 11 and 
abo from Oirbtnias to Epiphany (January 6 ) and throughout the greater 
pan of the springs late summer, and early fall. T he purpose of the last 
regulation was obviously to protect the peasants during the seasons of 
planting and Ijfirvcstmg, The penalty against any noble who violated this 
truce u as excinnmunitidtion r Perhaps if rules such as these could have been 
maintained for a few centuries longer, hitman lutings would eventually lave 
abandoned war as senseless and unprofitable. Bur ihc church itself, in 
bunching the Crusades, was really responsible for making the rules a dead 
letter. And the hot y w irs against rhe infidel were fought with a great deal 
more barbarity than had ever resulted from rhe peny squabbles of feudal 
nobles among themselves. 

Until comparatively btc in the Middle Ages the manners of the feudal 
aristocracy were anything bur refined and gentle. Gluttony was a common 
Kirnmnwaf ViCC * an ^ t ^ c quantities u inc and beer consumed at a 
ribi h fcuAii medieval castle brawl would stagger the imagination of a 
arimtrjcy modem toper. At dinner everyone carved! his meal with kis 
own dagger :ind ate it with Ids ringers. Bones and scraps were thrown on 
rhe floor for the omnipresent dogs ro fight over. Women were treated with 
in difference and some runes with contempt and brutality, for ihis was a 
masculine world. In the twelfth and riuncemh centuries, however, the 
manners of rhe arwocwric classes were softened and improved consider¬ 
ably by the gmwtli of what is known a* chivalry. Chivalry was the social 
and moral code of feudalism, the embodiment of its highest ideals and the 
expression of its virtues. The origins of this code were mamly Germanic 
and Christian, but Saracenic influence played some parr in Ib development 
also. Chivalry set forth the ideal of □ knight who is not only brave and 
loyal bor ccncrous, truthful, reverent, kind to the poor and defenseless, and 
disdainful of unfair advantage or sordid gain. But perhaps above all, the 
perfect knight must be the perfect lover. The chivalric ideal made the 
high love of ladies a veritable euk with an elaborate ceremonial which the 
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hot-blooded young noble must be careful 10 follow. As 3 result* women 
in 1 he laic Middle Ages were elevated to a much higher status than they 
hud enjoyed in early medieval Europe. Chivalry also imposed upon the 
knight the obligation of fighting in defense of noble causes. It was especially 
his duty m serve as the champion of the church and to further its interests 
with sword and spear., 

The main economic unit of the feudal regime was the manorial estate* 
although manorial ism itself had a political as well as an economic aspect. 
The manor, or manorial estate, was generally the fief of an 
individual knight. Lords of higher rank held many manors, nwtorul 
the number frequently running into the hundreds or thou- 
sands. So one knows even the average of these economic units, hut 
the smallest appear to have included at [cast three hundred or four hundred 
acres. Each manorial estate comprised one or more villages, the lands culti¬ 
vated by the peasants, the common forest and pasture lands, the land be¬ 
longing to the parish church* and the lord's demesne, which Included the 
best farm land on tile manor. Willi minor exceptions, all of rbc arable land 
\v,is divided into three main blocks: the spring planting ground, the autumn 
planting ground, and the fallow. These were rotated from year to year, so 
that the spring planting ground one year would Income the autumn plant¬ 
ing ground the next, and so on. Such was the famous tltra-field system, 
which scons to have originated in western Europe toward the end of the 
eighth certtnrv. Ala no rid I agriculture was also conducted very largely 
under the open-field system* The holding allotted to each peasant was not 
a compact area of the manor* bur consisted at a number of strips located 
in each of die three main blocks of amble land. These snips, averaging 
about an acre in size, were generally separated only by a narrow band of 
unplowttl turf. The main object of the system was apparently to give to 
each serf bis fair share of the three different kinds of land. In cultivating 
these snips the peasants: worked cooperatively, chiefly because their bidd¬ 
ings were scattered, and it was therefor* logical fur a number of men to 
combine tlidr efforts in farming all of rite strips in a particular area. Jk- 
rides, mi one peasant liad enough oxen io draw the crude wooden plows 
through the stubborn soil. 

Except for the noble and his family, the parish priest* and possibly a few 
administrative offic Ms, the entire population of the manor consisted of per¬ 
sons of servile status. These mighr be embraced m as many as 
four different classes: villeins; serfs, crofrers and cotters* 
and slaves. Though villains and serfs eventually came to be 
almost indistinguishable, there were at one rime several important differ¬ 
ences between them. Villeins were originally small farmer* who bad sur¬ 
rendered their Linds as individuals to some powerful neighbor. The an- 
cesmrs of the serfs had frequently been subjected as masse, whole villages 
of them aroncx. The villeins were perpetual tenants, not bound in person 
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[A (he ^nsf; whereas the serfs were bought and sold with the land to which 
they were attached. As another difference, the villein was liable to obUga- 
linns only within the definite terms of his customary contract, while the 
Libor of the serf coutd be exploited virtually as his owner saw fir. Finally, 
the villein could be taxed only within limits fixed by custom, but the serf 
was taxable ar die lord's mercy. By the duncemis century, however, most 
of these differences had disappeared. And it is a notable fact that the 
villeins were not degraded Co the level of serfs; instead, the serfs rose tn the 
level of villeins. While die ocher depen deni classes on die manor were 
muds levs numerous than the villeins and serfs, a word or nvo must be said 
■shout them. The crofters ,md cotters were wretchedly poor men who had 
no definite status under the feudal regime at all. Unlike even the meanest 
of the serfs, they had no strips of land which they could cultivate for 
their living. They occupied small cottages or chanties and hired themselves 
out co the richer villeins nr did odd jobs for the lord of die manor, A few 
slaves continued to be held throughout the Feudal Age, hut in stcatUU 
diminishing numbers. They did not fir in well wirh the manorial type of 
economy, for the manor was not a plantation hue nn aggregate of petty 
farms cultivated under perpetual lease. The few staves who were ro be 
found were employed mainly as household servants. After die year scon 
slavery as an institution became practice 11 v extinct in western ELu- 
rope. 

Like all other members of the subject classes under feudalism* the vaE- 
Icinsand serfs nett liable for nutnemis obligations. Although these appear 
Q&Hjttiiom 21 rirsT g !an ™ ro have lieen exceedingly oppressive, it is rttccs- 
o/rJlv i-Hivtfii sary to remember that they rook the place of both rent and 
jj.’J itrfi ertes. The must nn porta nr of these obligations. were the fol¬ 
lowing: the fjp/rjrifftihe (■;!», the uitlU. the the pr£smbw t and 

die cone?* The euphoria was a head mx imposed only upon serfs. The ce?i$ 
was a species of rent paid only by villeins and freemen. The tail ft was a 
percentage of nearly everything produced on the lands of both villeins and 
serfs. The bmoihis were fees paid to the lord for the use of the village mill, 
winepress, brewery, bake-oven, and sometimes even for the use of the 
village wdl* The preftathm were a variety of enforced hospitality. The 
local count or barun, in his travels from one manor to another, had the 
right co cuienainmem for the few days lie spem in each village* lc was con¬ 
sequently the duty of the peasants tss provide food and Lodging for the 
great lord and hh retinue and even tVhii horsev and dugs. Vratatiom could 
not he enforced any oftencr than three rime* a year, and in some localities 
the)' became entire!y obv«kie. I lie final form of peasant obligations, the 
corvic t consisted of forced labor which the villeins and serfs were required 
to perform in culri vating rhe lord's demesne and m buildmg and repairing 
mads, bridges* and dams, 
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Rv no stretch of the imagination could the lm of rhc medieval peasant be 
considered an enviable one. During the planting and harvesting seasons, at 
7>f /cp- least, * l£! from sunrise to sunset, and the rewards of his 
th? medtord labor were few. His home was generally a is user able hovel 
KW constructed of wattle plastered over with mud A hole in the 

thatched roof served as the only outlet for *mol;e_ The floor was the bare 
earth, which was ofien cold and damp from the mfaillng rain and snow. F— 
a bed the peasant had a \mx filled with straw, and his easy chair was a tnree- 
tegged stooL His fotid was coarse and mtHintnnuus—black or brown bread, 
a few vegetables from his garden in the summer and fall, cheese and por¬ 
ridge, and salt meats and risk which w ere often badly cured and half putrid. 
When crops were kid, he suffered from famine, and death from starvation 
was by no means unknown. He was* of course, invariable illiterate and was 
commonly the victim of superstitious fears and sometimes of rhc dishonesty 
of unscrupulous stewards. The hardships of his barren existence w ere such 
is to deaden any moral sensibilities he might have possessed. A medieval 
traveler described how in summer hr "saw most of [he peasants on market 
day walking about in the streets and on the square of the village without a 
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vcitige ofclothing on, not even trousers, in order to keep cool. W hen some 
monks who were shocked at the sty he indEgnanrly pro rested, they roughly 
answered: s What business is it of yours?* * h But perhaps the most lament¬ 
able aspect of the peasants life wlls the fact that he was a despised and de¬ 
graded creature. Spokesmen for Lhe nobles and townsmen alike seldom 
referred to him except in the most scornful and odious terms. It was said 
that all peasants were shifty, dull-witted, mean, squint-eyed, and ugly; that 
they were “born of aw's dung, Jh and that 'The devil did nui wanr them in 
hell because they smelled too badly.™* 

Vet rhe medieval peasant enjoyed some advantages which undoubtedly 
helped to redress rhe balance of hb miseries. Many of the fears and uncer¬ 
tainties chat plague the lowly in modem times meant nothing ^ ^ 
m him. He was in very little danger of loss of employment pmmt 
or of insecurity in old age. \t wa*$ an established principle of jn*J rtf 
feudal law dmi the peasant could not be deprived of his land. 

If the land was sold p ihe scri went with it and retained the 
righi to cultivate his holdings as before. When he became too M or too 
feeble m work, it was the duty of the lord to care for him through the re¬ 
mainder of his days. Although he worked very hard during the busiest 
masons, he actually had more holidays than are allowed to the laborer to¬ 
day. )n some parts of Europe these amounted tr« about sixty out of the year, 
not counting Sundays. Moreover, it was custom a rv for the lord of the 
manor to feast his peasants after the spring planting was com pieced and 
after the harvest was gathered- as well as during the principal religious 
holidays. Last of all. the peasant was under no obligation to render military 
wrvice. His crops might be trampled and tils cattle driven off by the armies 
of warring nobles, hut at least Ive could not be compelled to sacrifice his 
life for the benefit of some sw ashbuckling dictator or capitalists greedy for 
markets. 

\'ip sooner had feudalism readied the height of its development than 
it began to show signs of decay. Tire decline was well along »n its way in 
France and Italy hy rhe end of the thirteenth century. The T ^ ^ ^ 
system continued longer in Germany and England, bur by of fevJalitnr 
1500 it was almost extinct in all countries of western Europe. cfwwHir 
Many reties of it, of course, survived until much later—some cwtSil 

rill the middle of the nineteenth cetitnxv in central and eastern Europe. 
The causes of the decline of the feudal regime are nor far to seek. Many 
of them were closely associated with the revolutionary economic change* 
of the eleventh and succeeding centuries. The revival of rr-adc with the 
Near Em and the growth of cities led to an increased demand for products 

the farms. Prices m«\ and m a consequence some peasant* were able to 
buy their freedom. Moreover, the expansion of commerce and industry 

1 Queued by Thocupsou, rrr^* pw 74J- 

* Bet Wt^rrmioiii from medieval lire rati ire in G. G. Ctw] con* Tbt Mftfiwjf Villas. 
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created new opportunities for employment snd tempted many serfs to flee 
to rhe towns, Once the* had nmdc good their escape, it was almost impos¬ 
sible to bring them back. Still another economic cause was [he opening up 
of new lands to agricultural production, mainly on account uf the higher 
prices for product* of the soil. !n order to get peasants to dear forests and 
drain swamps, tr was frequently necessary to promise them their freedom. 
The Black Death, which swepr over Europe in rhe fourteenth century, 
wtrilc not exactly an economic factor, had results very similar to those of 
i\k causes already mentioned, In other words, it produced a scarcity of 
laln>r and thereby enabled the serfs who survived to enforce their demands 
for freedom. With the peasant a free man, the manorial system was prac¬ 
tically impossible* and one of the chief props of the feudal regime had been 


broken. 

The political causes of the dmvnfnij of feudalism were also of major 
ri^ni Seance. One was the cstiblishmcnr of profewtunal armies and the in¬ 
ducements offered in the peasants to become mercenary sol- 
r Jsu. jJ diets, Another was the adoption of new methods of warfare 
which rendered the knights somewhat [ess indispensable as a 
mililitrv class. A third was the condition of chaos produced by the Hun¬ 
dred Sears" War and the peasant insurrections resulting therefrom, A 
fourth w .is the influence of the Crusade* in dimmaring pow erful nobles* in 
promoting the adoption of direct nutation* and in compelling rhe sale of 
privileges m commune tits of serfs os a mean? of raising money to equip 
armies, Rut probably the niusr import am politic a] cause was the rise of 
strung national moturchics. especially in France and England, By various 
means the ambitious kings uf these countries in the late Feudal Age gradu¬ 
ally deprived the nobler uf all of their political authority* 


J* THE R1*E OF NATION'At, MONARCHIES 

Soon after the death of Charlemagne in F14 rhe strong government which 
he bad buik up m western Europe collapsed. In B43, by the Treaty of Ver- 
^ un + bis grandsons agreed to divide the Carolingian Empire 
nf Ch.rrU- into three separate parts. The two largest portions became 
the kingdoms uf East Francis and West Frmcb T vorrespond- 
Euipir* i n g roughly m the modern states of Germany and France. A 
wide belt of land between the two was formed into a middle kingdom iti- 
cbuiifig the Territories of modem Belgium, Holland* Abacc. And Lorraine. 
Such was the loginning of some of the must important political divisions 
in the map of Europe today, 

Meanwhile all three of these kingdoms passed rapidly find completely 
under feudal domination► The real rulers were not rhe descendants of The 
Tc- rite of % TQ3t C^bngiftn king, hut a Host of perry princes* counts* 
4 nJitlfii/ and dukes- The kings themselves sank to the level of mere 
mutijn-tr) feudal overlords- dependent upon the local nobles for du-Lr 

m frmitt soldiers and their revenues. While as kings tlidr moral pre- 
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pomteranec wassffll very grcur, their actual authorin' over the people was 
practically nun-cxisreiit. Toward the cud os' the ru elfrh emiur) , however, 
signs of a change in this condition began to appear in Fiance. I n 087 the Iasi 
of the weak Camtingian monarch* was displaced by the Omru nf Paris, 
Hugh 1 J ipen ‘I he direct descendants of this mnn were tn occupy the throne 
of Prance for more than three hundred years* Although neither Hugh nor 
anv of his immediate successors exercised the degree of sovereignty corn- 
moldy associated with the royal office, several of the brer Capethns were 
powerful rulers. A number of factors aided these kings in establishing 
their dominant position. First of all, they were fortunate enough for hun¬ 
dreds of years to have sons co succeed them, and often an only son. Con¬ 
sequently there were no deadly quarrels over the right of succession* nor 
was there any necessity of dividing the royal property among disgruntled 
relatives who might lit able to defend a claim to rite throne- Jn the second 
place, most nf these kings lived to an advanced age, with the result that their 
sons were already mature men when they came to the throne. There were 
therefore no regencies co haggle the royal power away during the minority 
of a prince. Another factor was rise growth of trade, which afforded the 
kings new sources of revenue and enabled them to lind powerful allies 
unontr the bourgeoisie for their struggle against the nobles. Finally, con- 
side ruble credit must be divert to the shrewdness and vigor of several of the 
kings themselves* 

The lint nf the Cape dan kings who may he considered ,1* the founders 
of 3 national monarchy in France was Philip Augustus (1180^123), Al¬ 
though Philip may never have conceited of himself as oilier .. r ^, rs }t 
than the highest feudal overlord* most of his policies had the jkt'Frtncb 
effect of seriously weakening the feudal structure. When he manurth}: 
granted fiefs to his vassals he required them to agree that their ^ !i P 
own vassals would owe first allegiance to him. Greedy for 
revenue* he commuted as many as possible of the feudal reliefs into money 
payments; sold charters co cities, and levied special taxes on jews and on 
ail person* who declined to go on a crusade tn reconquer the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem from the Moslems. He appointed bailiff* and seneschals to super¬ 
vise the administration nf justice in ihc feudal enum and to enforce the 
king’s rights as an uverbrd. While fie continued to depend upon his vas¬ 
sals for contribution* of troop*, he took eatain steps toward the founding 
of a national army subject to his own control. He hired mercenary soldiers 
by the thousands and compelled the towns to furnish recruits from among 
tlidr own citizens. So aggressively did he crowd the nobles into the back¬ 
ground rhit he actually quadrupled the royal domain and transferred runny 
of rhe functions of the feudality into his own hands. 

The second of ihe kings most active in consolidating monarchical power 
in France was Louis I\ (1226-70). Probably few rulers m history have 
had more tmercstinn personalities. For Louis was a arrange EaMtfit 
mixture of exaggerated piety, shrewd hetievulc&Cc, and am- 
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hitinus practicality. At tmirt hr itnirated die life of j monk, wearing a hoir- 
dorh shire next to his skin, fasting punctiliously. and having himself 
whipped with small chains^ He often entertained paupers at his table, con¬ 
sidered it his duty to wash the feet of the poor, and sometimes even waited 
on lepers. Because of his wide reputation for piety and his martyrdom for 
the faith on a crusade to Timis, he was canonized only twenty-seven year; 
after his death. Bat Louts was not merely a saintly ascetic. He found time 
to establish hospitals, to abolish trial by combat, and to emancipate thou¬ 
sand* of serfs on the royal domain, being careful to make each one pay a 
Fee for his freedom. In addition, he Labored to increase the power of the 
monarchy by every shrewd dev ice lie could think of. He extended the right 
rtf appeal from drcisinns in the feudal courts to his ow n court and en¬ 
couraged his lawyers tu draw 1 up a category of cases which would In* sub¬ 
ject only to the king's jurisdiction This category was made broad enough 
to include eases of treason and practically all breaches of the peace- He 
commanded that his ow n currency should be accepted in all parrs of die 
kingdom. He made an earnest but not altogether successful attempt to curb 
the power of the nobles hv prohibiting their right of private warfare. Per¬ 
haps most significant of all, he assumed for himself the authority to issue 
ordinances for the entire country without the previous consent of his vas¬ 
sals, Probably nothing could have expressed a more emphatic disavowal of 
feudal principles than this, since under feudal theory the king could make 
no departures from customary law without the approval of the chief men 
of the realm. 

The evolution uf a national monarchy in medieval France was carried 
still farther during the reign of Philip IV f 1185-1114). or Philip the Fair 
as he is more commonly called. The policies of this king were 
rivfiir determined very largely by an increasing need fnr revenue, 
but they were due in some part to the grow ing popularity of 
the Roman law with its basic doctrine of the absolute sovereignty of the 
state. Philip's ambition to raise money Jed not only to his expulsion of the 
Jews and the Italian bankets and the confiscation of their property, but 
prompted him also to change nearly all uf the remaining feudal dues into 
direct taxes. But it was Philip's attempt tu tax the property of the church 
that was fraught with the deepest significance. This precipitated an angry 
(juarrcl with the Pope which had two momentous results: (1) the subjec¬ 
tion of the French Catholic church to the king) and f:) the summoning of 
what has come to be considered the first parliament in the history of France, 
In order to determine the attitude of his Subject; toward his quarrel with 
the Pope, Philip in 1 j 02 convoked an assembly of the clergy, the by nobles, 
and representatives of the towns. Since these were the principal estate; or 
elates of all of his subjects, the assembly come to lie known as the Fstates- 
Gcneral, It via; summoned on two other occasions by Philip to approve 
new modes of taxation. 1-Ik successors continued the precedent of convok- 
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tog k more or less regularly thereafter until 1^14, The Estates-General* of 
course, was nor ready intended to lie an independent legislative assembly 
hut a bodv of advisers to the king. U was only under the influence of eight— 
eenth-centun,' liberalism rim men cumc to look back upon it as w rnit 
parliament. On the other hand, since it included representatives from out¬ 
side the nobility* its establishment mav be considered as another stage in 
the transformation of the French government from a feudal to a national 
character 

Monarchical power in France underwent still further consolidation is a 
result of the Hundred Years' Wat (13?7-14*3)- TMs war grew our of 3 
number of causes* The primary one was probably the long¬ 
standing conflict between the French and English kings over 
rerriton in France. Ar the end of the thirteenth century, 

English monarch* still held part of Guicnnt and Gascony in 
southwestern France as vassals of the French crown. The 
French monarch* relented the presence of a foreign power on their soil 
Moreover, they feared that the English interest in the woolen trade of 
Flanders might lead to an alliance with the Flemish burghers against their 
sovereign* the King of France. To add fuel to the dames, Edward fIL, who 
succeeded to the throne of England in 1317, had a cbirn to the French 
crown through his mother, who was a daughter of Philip the Fair. Sensing 
that war was inevitable, he determined to presv this claim in the hope that 
by so doing be might find a convenient pretest for conquering the Flemish 
cities. 

The Hundred Vcars T War actually covered more than a century, although 
[he fighting was by no mean* continuous. Hostilities between the royal 
armies were interrupted by several truces and were accom- cmfTt£ 

panied by a number uf bloody uprisings of townsmen and j fJ j clittm 
peasants. During the greater pare of the conflict the English of ihi 
am 1 ies w ere generalJy victorious. They w ere better organised* * 
better disciplined, and better equipped. Besides, t r .nghnd did not suffer 
from the e.vLremcs of internal discord which plagued the French, Bv 1420 
the Duke of Burgundy had deserted (he French cause, and all of the north- 
cm half of France had Ircen occupied by English soldiers. Soon afterward 
occurred the most dramatic incident of the w ar, which infused new con¬ 
fidence into the I Vend 1 armies and paved the way for their ultimate victory* 
A devout but simple peasant girL* Jeanne d'Are or Joan of Arc, came for¬ 
ward with the declaration that she had been commissioned by God to 
“driye the English out of the whole kingdom of France/' Though she w as 
completely uneducated, "knowing neither A nor 11 / p her piety and sin¬ 
cerity node such a strong impression upon the French soldiers that they 
firmly believed they were being led by an angel from heaven. In a few 
months she had liberated most of central France and had brought the 
dauphin diaries VII to Reims* where he was crowned King of France. But 
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iD May, i4io h she was captured by rhe Burgundians and turned o% p cr to the 
English. The latter regarded her ns a witch and see up a special conn of 
the deigy to try her for heresy* Found guilty* she was given over to rhe 
secubt government on May 30, (431, and burned in the public squire of 
Rouen. 

As is often mac of martyrs, Jeanne d'Arc was more powerful dead than 
alive. Her memory lingers in France 10 this day as the spiritual embodiment 
of a patriotic cause. The years that followed her death wit¬ 
nessed a scries of uninterrupted triumphs for the French 
armies In 1453 the capture of Bordeaux* rhe last of the English 
srronglvultk* brought rhe war to an end. Only the port of 
Calais remained of the once extensive English holdings in 
France. Bur (he Hum!red Years" War did more than expel rhe English from 
French territory- It added the capstone o> the consulidation of mya!power 
in the kingdom of France, The attempt of both the Estates General and 
the srear nobles to control the government had proved abortive* In spite 
of the confusion and sufferings of ihc greater part of the war, France had 
emerged with enough of a national consciousness 10 enable her kings to 
centralize their power in accordance with a pattern of absolute monarchy. 
The completion of this process marked the final transition from feudalism 
t'i something resembling a modem stare. 

The development of a national monarchy tn England goes hack to the 
feign of William the Conqueror, His conquest of the island in 1066 resulted 
in the establishment of a stronger monarchy than had prevt- 
itrwhtians “uvly existed under rht S;L\on rulers. The enlargement of 
of ft jijtitmxl power than effected was not necessarily deliberate. King Wil- 
ummfv'b'* fbuai jfljjdc f e \ v sweeping changes. For the most part lie pre¬ 
served Anglo-Saxon taws and insriattions. Hl- brought over 
certain dements of feudalism from the Comment, but he took care to pre¬ 
vent too great a degree of decentralization* He required his vassals to rake 
m oaib of allegiance to him superior to char sworn to their immediate 
suzerains- He prohibited private warfare and retained the right to coin 
money HS a rovri prerogative. When lie granted lands to I us followers, he 
rarely give any of them large estates composed of compact territory. He 
traits formed the old *xit*n w or advisory cutmdl of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
ittio 4 curia nfgif, or court of rhe king, composed primarily of his own re- 
laincrs and administrative subordinates. By ihc end of bis reign the con- 
srirution of Fttgbnd had been markedly changed, but the alterations Ivad 
been so gradual that few were aware uf their ugniikancc, 

William the Conqueror’s immediate succcSMttt continued their father's 
policies* but after the death of Henry 1 in r 135 a violent quarrel broke oui 
7>f Ff- between rival claimants for the throne* and the country was 

f armt of plunged into the depths of anarchy. When Henry II became 

Hmrj U |fim* in 11*4* he found tlie treasury depleted and the barons 
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entrenched in power. His first objectives, therefore, were to increase the 
royal revenues and to reduce die power of the nobles, hi pursuance of the 
first, he made a regular practice of coin muring rhe feudal obligation of 
militarv service into a money payment known as fCtaage, and levied the 
first English taxes on personal property and oil incomes In his war against 
the nobles he denied idled hundreds of castle$ that had been built wirhouc 
authorization and curtailed the jurisdiction of the feudal courts. But he 
apparently realized that the power of the barons could not be permanently 
rest tie re d without thoroughgoing changes in the law anil in judicial pro¬ 
cedure. Accordingly, he gathered around him a staff of eminent lawyers 
to advise him regarding the Jaws w hich ought to be in force. In addition, 
he followed 3 practice already established of appointing itinerant judge?, 
to administer justice in the various parrs of the realm. These judges* travel¬ 
ing from one region to another, applied a uniform law throughout the king¬ 
dom. The precedents laid down hv their decisions gradually supplanted 
local custom* and came to be recognized as the common law of England. 
[ Jenry also issued writs commanding the sheriffs to bring before the judges 
as they’ went from shire to shire group of men who were familiar with 
Local condition^. L'ndcr uarh these men were required to report cverv case 
of murder, arson, robbery, or similar crime ihu\ knew to have occurred 
since the judges" last visit. This was the origin of the grand jury. Another 
of Henry 's reforms made it possible for either party to a civil dispute to 
purchase a writ which would order [he sheriff to bring both plaintiff and 
defendant, together with twelve citizens who knew the facts, before the 
judge- The twelve were then asked under oath if the plaintiff's statements 
were true, and the judge rendered his decision in accordance with the an¬ 
swer. Our of this practice grew the institution of the trial jury'. 

During the reigns of Henry'* sons* Richard 1 and John, feudalism cn- 
jnyed a partial recovery, For all but six months of his ten-year reign 
Richard was altfcni from England waging the Third Crusade ^ T ^ f 
nr defending his possessions mi the Continent. Moreover, the iht b ur- 
hc-jvy taxation which hud 10 be imposed to defray his milk ™ 
tarv expenses angered many of the barons. The feudal revolt 
retched its height during the reign of King John, who was perhaps nor 
much worse a tyrant than some of his predecessors. But John had the mis- 
forrtrae to have two powerful enemies rn King Philip Augustus of France 
and Pope Innocent III; and when he lust most of lus possessions in France 
to Philip and *utiered a humilijriiiu defeat at the hands ot the Pope, it was 
inevstable that the barons would take advantage of the opportunity to 
regain tiicir power. In jji j they compelled John to sign the famous Magna 
Ghana, a document which remains m (his day an important part of the 
British constitution. The jxipillar interpretation placed upon Magna Cham 
h really erronenm. h was not intended to be a Hill of Rights or ft charter 
of liberties for the common man. On the contrary* Lt 4 feudal doett- 
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merit, a written feudal com met in which the king a* an overlord pledged 
himself to respect the traditional rights of his vassals. It was diMy impor¬ 
tant at the time as an expression of the principle of limited government, of 
the idea [hat the king is bound by the Saw, Some of its feudal provisions* 
however tent themselves to a broader application later on- for example, 
the declaration dial m> man cmifJ be imprisoned or otherwise punished 
"except bv the legal judgment of Ids peers or by the law of the Lind.” 

the apportion of the baron* continued during the reign of John's son, 
Henry Jib I'hcv nun drew considerable support from the middle cki^ and 
Origin (j/ found a new leader in Simon de Montfort* Gvti war broke 

the finfrliih out, in which the king wsa taken prisoner- In urij Simon de 
i'aritetttem Mimifrirt* wishing to secure popular support fur his plaais to 
limit the powers nf the crown, called together an assembly or parliament 
which included not only the higher nobles und churchmen hut also two 
knights from each shire and two citizens from each of the more imports nr 
towns* Thirty years later this device of a parliament composed of members 
of the three great classes became a regular agency of the government when 
Edward 1 m 129$ convoked the so-called Model Parliament, I'd ward's pur¬ 
pose in summoning this parliament was not to inaugurate democratic re- 
form but merely to broaden the political structure and thereby make the 
king less dqjcnjent upon the nobles. Nevertheless a precedent was estab¬ 
lished that representatives of the comnums should alwfty> meet with rht 
two higher dashes to advise the king. By the end nf the reign of Edward 
lit < 15*7^77 > Parliament had divided for all practical purposes into two 
house*, and they had increased their control over taxation and were assum¬ 
ing lawmaking authority- The subsequent evolution of rhe English Parlia^ 
ment iutn the sovereign power in the country will be discussed in later 
chapters. 

During rhe fourteenth century England was profoundly affected bv 
economic changes which had begun somewhat earlier on the Com incur. 
T f tt The development or commerce and industry, the growth nf 

rrtitirtion ciries, the greater use or money, the scarcity of labor—-ill of 

yJ fmdaiitrtt these seriously weakened rhe manorial system and curtHe- 
m Enxl™J qucnrlv undermined feudal power. In addition, the Hundred 
Years' Wat increased the military and financial powers of the kings and 
tended m make them more mdqxndent of burnnbl support, Feudalism tn 
England was finally extinguished in a great itciggfe among rival factions 
tor control of the crown. This struggle, know n as the War of the Ruses, 
lasted from 1455 to 14*15- The death of a great many of rhe nobles in ihb. 
war and the disgust of the people with continual disorder enabled the new 
king, Henry Tudor, nr Henry VII, tn establish a more highly consolidated 
rule than the country had known up in this time. 

Although the feudal regime Ijec-amc extinct in Germany bv ihe fifteenth 
century and In Irak somewhat earlier, eh neither uf these countries was a 
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national monarchy set up until long after the dose of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. The power of the dukes In Germany and the power 
of die Pope always proved ton strong ru he overcome. Some 
of the German Emperors might have succeeded in building 
up centralized rule if they had been content to remain in their 
own country, hut they persisted in interfering in Italy, thereby antagoniz¬ 
ing flic Popes anti encouraging revolts at home. 

When die eastern branch of the CarolJngkn dynasty died out in pi i, 
the Germans returned to their ancient practice of electing a king. Their 
/ Jv mtpir* fi™ choice w as Conrad of Franconia. He, in turn, was suo 
P f Otto eeeded by Henry L the founder of the Saxon dynasty. The 

*k* most famous member of this dynasty was Henry's son, Quo 

the Great, who became king in g|6. From the beginning of his reign Guo 
apparently entertained ambitions of becoming something more than a mere 
king of Germany. He had himself crow ned at Aachen, probably to convey 
the idea that he was the rightful successor of Charlemagne. Soon afterward 
lie intervened m Italian aiTairs and assumed the uric of King of the Loin* 
bards. From this it was only a step to becoming involved with the papacy, 
in <>6i Otto responded to m appeal from Pope Joint XII for protection 
agahtft his enemies, and in January of die following year he was rewarded 
by being crowned Roman Emperor. Although the empire of. Otto the Cheat 
w as confined to Germany and Italy, there was doubtless the belief hi rise 
mind of its founder that it would eventually lie enlarged, perhaps ro em¬ 
brace all of Latin Christendom. Jc was, of course, nut conceived oh i new 
irate ar all but as 3 continuation of the C&rolingian Empire and the Empire 
uf the Caesars. 

In the twelfth century the crown of Otto the Great came inro possession 
uf the Hobenstaufen family, whose most distinguished representatives were 
Frederick Barbarussa and Frederick It- Both of these rulers 
were outspoken in asserting their daiitis to imperial dignity- 
FrederiL’k Barbarossa called the empire of Germany and Italy 
the Holy Roman Empire on the theory char it was a uni versa I 
empire established directly by GoJ and co-ordinate in rank 
with the church. Frederick II. who was king of Sidtv and 
southern Italy as well as Holy Roman Emperor, was much 
more interested hi his southern kingdom than he was in Germany. Never¬ 
theless. he believed ]mi as firmly as did his grandfather Burbarussa in a uni¬ 
versal empire as the highest secular power in western Europe. But lie con¬ 
sidered that the only possible way to make the chuns of the Emperor a 
reality was to build j strong state in Sicily and southern Italy and then ex¬ 
tend its power northward. Accordingly, he proceeded to reorganize his 
southern kingdom into a divine-right despotism l ie swept away the ves¬ 
tiges of feudalism almost at a single stroke. He established a professional 
army, introduced direct taxation, and abolished trial by ordeal and by com- 
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hat. He decreed it to be an act of even to discuss the Emperor 5 * 

statutes or judgments. He set Up 3 rigid control over commerce and in¬ 
dustry and founded government monopolies of the grain trade, the ex¬ 
change of money, and rhe manufacture of textiles and other commodities. 
He even anticipated modem dictator in a campaign for racial purity: for 
he declared that ,+ WJnen the men of Sicilv allv themselves with the daugh¬ 
ters of foreigners, the puritv of die race becomes besmirched 71 lie seemed 
to forget die fact that rhe blood of most of hts people was already mixed 
with Saracenic; Greek, Italian, jjiJ Norman infikioavand that he himself 
teas half German and half Norman, 

Frederick !J was no more successful than any of his predecessors in in¬ 
creasing die power of the Holy Roman Empire. His great mistake was liis 
failure to enlist the support of the middle ckss in rhe dries 
as the Caperirm monarchs in France had done. Withnur this 
it was impossible to break through the wall of papal opposi¬ 
tion. After Frederick died in die Popes proceeded to 
anniiisbre the remaining members of the HuhetGtwfcrt line. 

In 117$ Rudolf nf Hjphurg was elected to the imperial 
throne, but the Holy Roman Empire over which he and his descendants 
ruled was seldom very powerful* When linalls 1 abolished in stfod by Nj- 
poktm, ii was little more than a p* da rival fiction. 
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4 - URBAN LIKE IS TltE FEUDAL ACE 

By so means all of the inhabitants of western Europe in the Feudal Age 

lived in castles, manor houses, or peasant villages. Thousands of others 

dwelt in dries and towns; and from the eleventh century on 

at least, the activities of the urban classes were just as imp-or- ^ 

rant as rhe lighting and love-making of nobles ur the toiling J 

and roistering of peasants Indeed, the cities were the real centers of most 

of 1 he intellectual and nnbtie progress of the late Middle Ages, 

The oldest of the medieval cities in western Europe were undoubtedly 
those which had survived from Roman times. Bur Outside of Italy these 
were few indeed. Others came intro being from 3 variety Tbt wi&m 
of causes. A great many were towns which had increased in of tbt msfi- 
«nd importance because of rhe establishmenr of bishoprics ^ pttm 
there. Some had grown nut of the expansion of raottftSttrics into centers of 
rrade and industry. Still others had developed from castles or strongholds 
where people congregated because of rhe need for protection. But by fai 
Ehe greatest number originated as a ro.uk of the revival of trade which be¬ 
gin In the elevcnrh century , The leaders in this revival w ere (hr Italian 
towns of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. Their mere hunts rapidly hush up 3 flour¬ 
ishing commence with the Byzantine Empire and w ith the grear Moslem 
driw of Bagdad, Damascus* and Cairo. The products brought in bv tIicm; 
nrcrdijnrs stimulated a brisk demand not only in Italy loir also in Germans, 
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France, and England* As a result, new markets were opened up. and many 
pemptc turned to manufacturing to imitate products imported from the 
Near l'4*t P Grits jnd towns multiplied so rapidly that in $0 me regions half 
the population had been drawn (font agriculture into commercial and in¬ 
dustrial pursuits bv the fourteenth century. 

As one would expect, the largest cities of feudal Europe were located in 
the south. Palermo rm the island of Sicily with possibly 300,000 inhabitants 
Tta ritUi surpassed all the others in size and probably in ina-piitlecncc 

jitJ ibdr also. The metropolis of northern Europe w as Paris, with u 

gpmmttms population of about *40+000 "m the thirteenth century. The 
only other dries with a population of 100+000 or over w ere Venice, Flor¬ 
ence, and Milan. Although England doubled the number of her inhabit¬ 
ants between the eleventh century ami the fourteenth, only about 4J t ooo of 
them Jived in London in the thirteenth eenrury, Hv the end of the Middle 
Age^ nearly all of the cities of western Europe had gained some degree uf 
exemption from feudal control Their citizens had complete freedom to 
dispute of their property as they saiv fit, to marry whom they pleased, find 
to and come as they liked. Ail feudal dues WCTC either abulishcd nr com- 
muled to monetary payments* and provision was made for cases involving 
townsmen to tie tried in the municipal courts. Some of the largest and 
wealthiest towns were almost entirely free, having organized governments 
with elected officials to administer their affairs. This was especially true in 
northern Italy, Provence* northern France* and Germany. Tills freedom 
was secured in a variety of ways—frequently by purchase, occasionally by 
violence, and sometimes by taking ad van cage of the weakness of the nobles 
or their preoccupation with tjuarrcls of their own* "Hie governments of 
these cities were generally dominated by an oligarchy of merchant, hut 
in iunie cases derm>crac y prevailed. Annual elections of magistrates: were 
relatively common; universal suffrage was occasionally employed; w hile 
in a few r towns the rich were disfranchised entirely* and the government 
w as controlled by the masses. 

Most of the medieval cities grew so rapidly that it would have been ah 
most impossible to provide optimum standards of healihfuloess and com- 
$ oC ul fort for the inhabitancy even if there had been sufficient 

problems in knowledge and induration to do so. Overcrowding was so 
tlv thfc j bad [jxat sometimes as many as sixteen people lived in three 

moim. Pan of this congestion was due to the need of the cities for protec¬ 
tion igainst nobles and brigands. To fulfill tin* need, fortified waJb had to 
tw built around each dry with gates drat could !k securely barred to shut 
out marauders. Naturally it was too much trouble to tear down these walls 
and build new ones w ith every substantial increase in the population, d- 
tiuingh eventually this had to be dam several times in a great many of ihe 
principal towns. Land values within these walls rose to fantastic heights 
and brought into existence a wealthy renKoifecting class, usually com- 
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posed of the leading members of the merchant guilds, Btcm of rht high 
cost of land, houses were built with upper stories chat projected over the 
street, and even space on the walls was utilized for cottages and gardens. 
Streets were narrow and cnxiked and generally remained unpaved for cen¬ 
turies, The practice of paring began in Italy in the eleventh century and 
then gradually spread northward, bue no thoroughfare in Paris iiad a hard 
surface until 1184 when Philip Augustus paved a single roadway in front 
of the Louvre, With 5paec in the cities so limircd f the streets served as the 
common playgrounds for boys and young men. Many were the protects 
voiced by their elders and by the clergy against wrestling! howling* ind 
pitching of quoits in the streets “Football was constantly denounced with 
good reason, as it was not an orderly game with a fLsed number of players 
, , + but a wild struggle between opposing parries to force the ball through 
the streets from one end of die town to the other, frequently resulting in 
broken legs." 1 

Standards of sanitation in most of the medieval cities were distinctly in¬ 
ferior to those of uncicm Rome, The great majority of the towns depended 
upon wells or rivers for their water supply, with the result 
that outbreaks of typhoid fever were of common occurrence, ^ 

Although a few cities had underground sewers* none appears 
to have made provision for the collection of garbage. Refuse was generally 
thrown in eg the streets to be removed eventually by the min or hv the 
pigs and dogs that roamed at large. Condi lions in Paris in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury may be illustrated by the fact that a son of Louis M was killed when a 
hug moling in rhe otfal in the Rue St, Jacques charged between the legs of 
his horse and threw him to the ground- 1 

The basic economic institutions in the medieval cities were the guilds, Qf 
the two, the merchant md the craft guilds, the merchant organisations were 
the older, having developed as far back as the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. At first these included both traders and artisans, and 
thpt os industry became more specialized, the original guilds 
were split up into separate organizations of craftsmen and merchant, The 
mam functions of rhe merchant guild were to maintain a monopoly of the 
local market for its own members and to preserve □ stable, non-competitive 
economic system. To accomplish these ends the guild severely restricted 
trading by foreign merchants in rhe city, guaranteed to every member the 
right to participate in every purchase of goods made by any ocher mem¬ 
ber, required all of its memliers to charge uniform prices for the things 
they sold, drastically punished mmering of the marker, and prohibited 
many forms of advertising. In some eases these rules were enforced b\ 
municipal ordinances, since the leading members of the guild were fre¬ 
quently the most powerful official* of the town corporation^ hut in other 
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instances the methods used were more directs An English herring merchanr 
complained that “because he sold his merchandise at a less price than nchcr 
merchants of the town of Yaxlcv . . . they assaulted him, beat Itim and 
ill-treated him and left htm there for dead, mp that he despaired of Ids 

life; 1- 



Medieval craftsmen* The toiler and she sbeem&her* 

METHOENILITAM M CSEUM OV AlfT. 

Each of the craft guilds had three different closes of members—the mas¬ 
ter craftsmen* the journeymen, and die apprentices. But only the first two 
had any voice jn the management of guiEd aifair$ t and row art! 

close ^ ie Middle Ages even the journeymen Imr must 
of their privileges. The master craftsmen were always the 
aristocrats of medieval industry; they owned their shops* employed other 
w nrkm, and were responsible for the training of apprentices. 'Hie whole 
craft guild system operated very largely for their benefit. The journey men 
(from the French jtmm£e t meaning "day” or “day's work 1 *) were crafts¬ 
men who worked in the masters 1 shops for wages. In some parts of Ger¬ 
many it was customary for the young journeyman to spend a year wander¬ 
ing about the country picking up casual employment, the so-called 
U r andeTjabrc t before settling down in any particular place. But in must 
other sections of Europe he seems to have lived with the master's family. 
The industrious and intelligent journeyman could eventually become a mas¬ 
ter craftsman by accumulating enough money to set up hb own shop and 
by passing an examination, which sometimes included the submission of a 
masterpiece. As in many Specialized trades today, entrance into the medi¬ 
eval craft could be accomplished only through serving an apprentices hap. 

MJu wed by I'phraiiti Upon, F.tvnwitur fflatiry vf £ogfmdl m Vu] L, p. 346. 
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varying in length from two to seven years, the longer period being more 
common- The apprentice was entirely under the control of the master 
craftsman, who was commonly held responsible for the I jo vs education in 
elementary subjects* and for the development of his character as well as 
for reaching him his trade. Usually the apprentice received no compensa- 
tifm except his food* lodging, and clothing. When the period of training 
was over, he became a journeyman- During the waning of ihe Middle Ages 
the craft guilds grew mote and more exclusive. Terms of apprenticeship 
were lengthened, and it was made increasingly difficult for journeymen 
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ever to become masters. The guilds themselves came to be dumimicd by 
the richer members, who endeavored to restrict their particular crafts to 
their own families. As a result, ihe great mass of the workers were reduced 
to the level of proletarians, doomed to remain w age canters as long as they 
lived. Many of the owners of shops now ceased to work with their hands 
ami Ucame capitalists and employers exclusively. 

The functions of the craft guilds were very similar to those nf the related 
organizations of merchants, except for the additional respmsibJBty of main¬ 
taining standards of quality. I he craftsmen were Just as my ^ 
hitious as the merchants to preserve monopolies in their par- of ihe 
ticuliir fields and to prevent any real competition among those cr *f r 
producing the same article Consequently they required uniformity of 
prices and wages, prohibited working after limits ami sei up elaborate 
regtiktfermi governing methods of production -trul The quality of materials 
used, 1 hey even went to the extreme uf discouraging new in v etui tins rind 
discoveries unless they were made available tu jEI and unless everyone 
adapted them Absolute]) no one was permitted to practice his trade in a 
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town without fitst becoming a member of the guild. But in spite nf all 
Hiesc itgubdMS there were evidently a good many + 'c heelers." We read 
vf millers who stole pari of their customerV corn, of uplirdstcrcrs who 
knifed their mattrem-s with rbisrie-dcpwm and uf metal-worker* who sub¬ 
stituted iron for copper and covered it over with gilt. There Wise tendency 
also for Mime masters to employ workers who were not journeymen at all, 
having never completed in apprenticeship. 

The medieval craft guilds bore no actual relationship to the labor unions 
of today, despite a superficial resemblance to those modem unions which 
Tlv *nft afC on the basis uf septate crafts, such as the as- 

tftiitiijja r sociarinns of carpenters, plumbers* and dectridflhS- But the 
7 t.isiyhb&r differences are much more fundamental. Unlike the modern 
iitiiow latter union, the craft guilds were not strictly confined to die 

working class; for the master craftsmen, were capitalists, owners of the 
means of production* and employers as well as workers. Furthermore, they 
included not only men who worked with their hands hut some who would 
nnu be classified -’vi professional men entirely outside flic ranks of labor. 
For example, tbc« were guild* of notaries, physicians, and pharmacists. 
Finally. the craft guild had a much greater breadth of purpose. It was really 
a miniature industrial system in itself, combining the functions of the 
modern corporation* the trade association, and the Libor union. 

Both the craft and merchant guilds performed other functions besides 
11 lose directly related ru production and trade. They served the purposes nf 
religious associations, benevolent societies, and social clubs. Each guild 
S^, C uf had Sts patron saint, and its rue miters celebrated together the 

fttntfivm clucf religious holidays and festivals of the church. With 

&f tbt juMs (he gradual seciibri/atiun of the drama, the miracle and 
mystery ptays were transferred from the church to the market place* and 
rhe guilds assumed charge of presenting them, in addition* each organiza¬ 
tion ministered to the needs «>r its members w ho were sick or in distress of 
anv kind. Money was appropriated to provide lor the care of widows and 
orphans, A member w ho was no longer able to work or who had been 
thrown into jail by Itis enemies could look to his colleagues for assistance, 
Even in unfortunate brother's debts might be assumed by the guild if Hh 
financial plight ivts serious. 

The economic ihenry upon which the guild system rested was vastly 
different from that which prevails in capitalist society . It reflected, fiist of 
all some of the ascetic flavor of Christianity. In the eyes of 
teajiimk the church the vitally important airn in life should be the 

theory Hite salvation of ones souL Everything else should be kept in a 

gpiidryittm subordinate place. It was not meet riiar men should expend 
their energies in the pursuit of luxury, or even rhat they should strive to 
become too coinfnmhle. Moreover, the religion had been founded upon 
the idea that riches are a hindrance to the w elfare m tEic souL St, Ambrose, 
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one of rhe mos i influential of the Christian Fathers, had even referred to 
private property as damnable usurpation/' However, the economic 
theory of the btc Middle Ages was influenced not only by Christianity 
but by Aristotle's doctrines of die golden mean and the just price and by 
his condemnation of usury". This theory Included the following basic as- 
sumptions: 

(t) The purprjrse of economic activity is ro provide goods and services 
for the community and to enable each member of society to live in com- 
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fort and security, its purpose is not to furnish oppirtuuirra for the few 
to gee rich at the expense of the many. Men who engage in business with 



provide for the upkeep of a household* for the assistance of the needy, or 
for some public advantage, lest one's country lack the necessaries of life, 1 

(2) Every commodity Itas its "'just price," which is equal to its cost of 
production. No merchant has a right to sell any article for more than this 
price plus a small charge for the service he renders in making gimds avail¬ 
able ro rhe community* To take advantage of scarcity to boost the price 
or to charge all that the traffic will bear is ro commit a mortal sin. 

(1 I No man is entitled to any larger share of this world's gmads than is 
necessary for hss reasonable needs. Any surplus that may come into his 
possession is not rightfully his hut belongs to society. St. Fhoums Aquinas, 
the greatest of nil die medieval philosophers, taught that if a rich mm 
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refuse? m share his wealth with the poor, it is entirely justifiable that his 
surplus should be taken from him, 

<4 ) So mart I m a right to financial reward unless he engages in socially 
usL'fuI bhnr or incur* some actual risk in an economic venture. The faking 
of interest on loans where no genuine risk h involved constitutes the sin 
of usury. Medieval economic theory would Therefore conflict with the 
socially reputable practice today of making investments in high-grade 
bunds for a safe return, but it would approve a modest return from com¬ 
mon stocks, 

Jt would l?e foolish, of course, in suppose that these lofty ideal* of an 
economic system almost entirely devoid of the profit motive were ever 
carried out to perfection. As we have seen* manifestations of 
greed were not lacking among many members of the guilds. 

But mtiry than this, rhr non-capita listic guild system did not 
extend into every sphere of medieval economic activity. For example, it 
was never successfulIv applied 10 inicmarional trade, Seldom w ould an in¬ 
dividual merchant or craftsman have sufficient resources to engage in im¬ 
porting or exporting goods. Consequently, companies nr associations of 
merchants lud to be formed, f he most famous of these association* in rhe 
.Middle Ages were the Merchants of the Staple and (he Teutonic Manse. 
The former, organized in rhe thirteenth century, controlled the exporrint! 
of wool from FnglandanJ rhe impirtmg of goods from Flemish manufac¬ 
turing towns such il\ Bruges and Antwerp, Apparently of somewhat earlier 
origin, the Teutonic Manse was an association of German merchants en¬ 
gaged in exchanging the furs, fish, amber, leather, silt, and grain from rhe 
Baltic region for the wines, spices* textiles* fruits, and other products of 
the west and rhe south. By rhe fourteenth century this association had de¬ 
veloped into the powerful Manseatic League with a membership of about 
eighty towns under the lead end up of L Sheet* Hamburg, and Bremen. Roth 
the Merchants of the Staple and the Rinse were essentially profit-making 
organisations, and the activities of their members foreshadowed the growth 
of a capitalist economy in the Commercial Revolution* 
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l [ HAS been mentioned more ttun once already that ihe 
civilization or western Europe between froo and 1500 was vastly different: 
from that which had exceed at the beginning of the medieval period No- 
TFf ^ here was the contrast more striking than in the spheres of 

ni 'rJijpcnii religion and the intellect The religions and intellectual stti- 
jnJ tildes of the early Middle Ages were products of a rime of 

malmiimict t ran ^tion and of considerable chaos. The Roman political 
and social structure had disintegrated* and no ne\% regime had yet emerged 
to take its place* As a conseijiicnce T the thinking of this time was directed 
toward pessimism and otherworldly concerns. In the midst of conditions 
of barbarism and decadence, there did not seem to be much hope for man’s 
earthly future PC much reason for confidence in the powers of die mind. 
But after the ninth century these attitudes gruditalic gave wav to more 
optimistic sentiments and to an increasing Interest in worldly affairs. The 
original causes were directly related to the progress of monastic ednea^- 
tion, to the rise of more stable government, and to an increase in economic 
sceuritv. Ijeci such factors the influence of the Siracenle ami Byzantine 
civilizations and the growth of prosperity in the cities and towns brought 
the culture of rite Feudal Age 10 a magnificent climax of intellectual 
achievement in the twelfth and rhirccemh centuries. At the same time 
religion took on a less otherworldly aspect and evolved into ars insticuriun 
more deeply concerned with the affasr> of thb life. 
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US NEW CHRISTIANITY 

During the Feudal Aye, ChrhuimiEY underwent so many significant dc- 
vdopwnts from its early medieval character that it seemed in some rc~ 
spree in he almost a new religion. To be sure, such cardinal ^ 
feature* as faith in one God, the belief in the Trinity, and the mtditvil 
hope for snivel ion hi a world to come continued to be ac- Ch*im*nuy 
cepred in their original form; but certain other dements in the religion of 
Sl A ugustine and Gregory the Great were modified or eliminated and 
different ones substituted for them The T ransf ormation began about 850 
and reached its zenith in the thirteenth century under the in line nee of such 
leaders as Sr. Thomas Aquinas* St, Franck ami Innocent III- 
Perhaps the roost important developments were in matter* of doctrine 
and religious ntitmdtt. Hie religion of the early Middle Ages had been 
pessimistic* fatalistic, and, theoretically at least, opposed to j or _ 

every thing worldly as 1 compromise with the devil Alan 
was considered to be inherently wicked and incapable of anv nmtibtuU* 
good works except ;is the benefidsiy of God's grace. God Himself was 
on ini potent, selecting for reasons of His own those human beings who 
would enter Hb paradise, and leaving the rest to follow the pat It to destruc¬ 
tion. By the thirteenth centnry, however, quite different religion* con 
ceprions had come to prevail. Life in this world was now held m in: ex¬ 
ceedingly important, not only as a preparation for eternity bur (or it* own 
sake as well. Nil lunger was human nature regarded a> totally evil Man 
could the ref ure co-operate with God in achieving the salvation of his soul 
Instead of emphasizing the omnipotence of God, philosophers and the¬ 
ologians now stressed the divine justice and mercy. 

The first great Summary of late medieval rheology was the Srtttenses of 
Peter Lombard* written during the second half of the twelfth century. 
More inclusive statements of doctrine were contained in the 
Summary of Theology of St, Thomas Aquinas and in the rftlhxy: 
pronouncements issued by church councils* especially rhe CjV dv 
Fourth LiUcran Council of 1215. Probably the most important of tbe 

of 1 he new elements in this theology were the theory of the 
priesthood and the theory of the sacraments. There had, of course, been 
priests and sacrament in the church long before the late Feudal Age, bur 
neither the exact functions of the priests nqr the precise nature of the 
sacra meins had ever been clearly formulated. The theory now came to be 
held thar rhe priest, by virtue of his ordination by a bishop and the latter* 
confirmation by the Pope* was the inheritor of 3 portion of the authority 
conferred by the Christ upon the Apostle Peter. In effect, this meant that 
the priest had the power to co-operate with God in performing certain 
miracles and in releasing sinners from the temporal consequences of their 
wickedness. 
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It was due primarily to the influence of Peter Lombard that the num¬ 
ber of sacraments came to be accepted as seven. The seven were and still 
fJ| fbf ihfm are: baptism; confirmation, penance; the Eucharist or Lord's 
ary the Supper; marmge; ordination; and extreme unction, or the 
ucTxmrttTt rices administered to the dying. The Roman church de¬ 

fines 3 sacrament ns an imtrumemflliry whereby divine grace k communi¬ 
cated to men The sacramental theory as it came to be accepted during the 
last centuries of the Feudal A^e included a mm flier of separate doctrines. 
First, there was die doctrine that the sacraments were indispensable means 
of procuring God's grace, that no individual could be saved without them. 
Second* there was the principle that the sacraments were automatic in 
their effects, [n other words, if was hdd rhat the efficacy of the sacraments 
did not depend upon the character of the priest who administered them. 
The priest might be n very unworthy man, but the sacraments in bis hands 
would remain as unpolluted as bthey were administered by a saint. Finally * 
at the Fourth l^tersn Ccnjnidl. flit doctrine of mnsutaramhitinii was made 
an Integral part of the sac tame oral theory. This doctrine meam that the 
priest, at a given moment in the Eucharistic ceremony, actually crj-opemes 
with God bi rhe performance of a miracle whereby the bread and wine of 
rite sacrament arc changed or transubstantiated into the body and blood of 
Christ, The cltange + of course, is considered a change in essence only; the 
•‘accidents'* of we and appearance remain the sanie- 

Thc adoption of these two fundamental theories, rhe theory of the 
priesthood and the theory of the sacraments, had potent effects in exalting 
the power of the clergy and in strengthening the formal and 
mechanical elements in the Larin church. However, medieval 
Catholicism was saved from degenerating into a system of 
mere ritual bv two orher developments which marked the 
late Feudal Age. One of these was the adoption of a rationalist 
philosophy by the leading theologians, and the other was the 
growth of a htiina&isric attitude. The influence of rationalist philosophy will 
[>e iliseussed farther on in tills chapter, Tlic humanizing dement in religion 
expressed itself tn a variety of ways—in the revolt against the selfish *$ccri~ 
cistn of monks and hermits, in the natural ism of St, Francis, but perhaps 
most of all in the veneration of saints and ihr V irgin Mary, All through 
the brer medieval period, the veneration or “invocation 11 of sainik was -vn 
exceedingly popular practice, especially among the common people. For 
the overage person find and Christ were remote and siiblimc beings who 
could liardiv be bothered with the petty problems of men. Rut the saints 
were human; one could ask theirs for favors which one would hesitate to 
request of God. Fur example, a woman could implore the aid of St. Agnes 
in helping her find i husband- Even mure popular than the invocation of 
saint> wits reverence for the Virgin Mary, which came to be almost a re¬ 
ligion in itself during the cwdfth and thirteenth centuries Devotion to 
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Mary as the beautiful and compass innate Mother undoubtedly served as 
one of the strongest tvpressing of the humanist tendency in medieval re¬ 
ligion. For she was venerated not only as the ideal woman hut also as Our 
Lady of Sorrows. The grief that she experienced over the tragic death of 
her Son was believed to endow her with a special sympathy for'ihe sorrows 
of mankind. Though revered as the Queen of Heaven, she was, above all, 
the goddess of rhis life. 

Significant developrnents in ecclesiastical organization ami the adoption 
of new forms of religious discipline also occurred during the Feudal Age. 
In jiiyy the College of Cardinals was established as a papal . 

electoral college. Originally the tncm!jer> of this body were tkrOT%miLi- 
thc deacons, priests, and bishops nf certain churches in the tiim pr ike 
city of Rome. Later high ranking clergy from nearly ill c ^ urc ^ 
countries of the Western world were appointed to membership, although 
the College included :i majority of Italians until 1946. At present rhere are 
seventy seats, and .1 two-thirds vote is necessary to eject rhe Pope, v, lm is 
uivanably a cardinal himself- Prior to 1059 Popes were chosen in a variety 
of ways. In the early days they had been elected bv the clergy of the dio¬ 
cese of Rome, but later they were often appointed by powerful t tobies 
and frequently by the German emperors. The vesting of the sole right of 
election in the Gdiegc of Cardinal-. way part of a great reform movement to 
free the church from political control, The other main development in 
religions organization was the growth of the papal monarchy. The first nf 
the Popes to achieve much success in extending his supremacy over the 
whole ecclesiastical hierarchy was Nicholas 1 (858-671. Intervening in dis¬ 
putes between bishop and archbishops, he forced all of them to” submit 
to his own direct authority. Nicholas was followed, however, by a scries of 
weak successors, and the papal monarchy was not revived until the rcien 
of Gregory \ II (1073-85), It reached the highest stage of its medieval 
development during the pontificate of Innocent 111 (ncpt-fjiA). 

During the later centuries of she Feudal Age the church made systematic 
attempts to extend its moral authority overall of its lay members! whether 
°f high or of low degree. The chief methods adopted were 
c.vconinitmkattiin and the requirement of oral confession, mtikoiit 01 
L’xe 1) 1 miittnication was nut used ts> any extent before the ditriptin? 
eleventh century'. Its effect was ro expel an individual from the church and 
ft- deprive him of all the privileges of a Christian. His body could not he 
buried in consecrated ground, and his soul wax temporarily consigned to 
hdl. All other Christians were forbidden to associate with him. under pen¬ 
alty of sharing his fate. Sometimes a decree of excommunication against a 
king ora powerful noble was fortified by placing an interdict upon the area 
over which he ruled. The interdict, by withholding most of the Ixmcfits of 
religion from a njkr’x subjects, was intended to kindle their resentment 
against him and force him to submit tn the church. Both excommunication 
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and the interdict proved to be powerful weapons until about the end of the 
thirteenth century; aficr chat rheir effectiveness waned By a decree of ilie 
Fourth Latemn Council in tit? the church adopted the requirement that 
every individual must make an oral confer inn of his sins tn a priest at 
least once a year. and then undergo the punishment imposed before bcco til¬ 
ing eligible to par rake rtf the Eucharist* The result of this decree was to 
give the priest the authority of a moral guardian over every individual in 
his parish. 

Limg before the mean Reformation of the sixteenth century, medieval 
Gaihcdirism went riunmigh a scries of reformation* calculated to restore 
rise institutions of the church to some earlier state of purity 
r>r to make them more useful to society. The first of these 
reform movements was the Cltmy movement or the Ctunmc 
revival* which derived its name from the monastery of Chins, 
founded in gro. The original purpose of the OunV move¬ 
ment W AS simply to reform mnnasticisTn. [ he Benedictine 
monasteries, which were practically the ualy ones In existence hy the tenth 
cenrurv in western Europe* had grown corrupt and were rapidly passing 
under the control of feudal nobles. Consequently the Cluniat leaders took 
a> their objectives the enforcement of the rules of piety and chastity upon 
ihe monks and the liberation of the monasteries themselves from feudal 
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domination Bur by the deventh century the movement had gained a much 
broader significance. In fact* its purposes were now so different from the 
original lines rhar it b often referred to qs die New Cluny movcnwnL No 
Innexr were tile reformer content merely to purify nmnasticisiu and free 
ir from the dutches of the Say feudality; their primary rims were now to 
eliminate corruption and world IS ness from the entire church, to abolish 
feudal control over the secular clergy as well as over monks* and to estab¬ 
lish the aljsolute supremacy of the Pope in ecclesiastical matters. They cen¬ 
tered i heir attacks* first of all, upon fitrt&ny? which was interpreted w in¬ 
clude the buying and selling of church offices* any form of appointment 
ro church ofih:t% contrary to the canon law, and die investing of Luriiops Lind 
abhors with the svmhob of their 'pirimal p»wcF by secular authorities In 
jddiihii, the reformer-, demanded celibacy for all grades of the clergy. 
Nearly all of these dementi in their program were directed toward mak¬ 
ing the chnreh entirely independent of the great nohlts p especially by de¬ 
priving them of their power to dictate the appointment of Irish ops. abbots, 
and priesrs. The movement aroused hitter opposition,, since it struck at the 
very basis of the feudal relationship w hich had liccn established between 
SECukr rulers and the clergy. Hut mosr of The program was eventually put 
into efleet, due La large part to the fanatical zeal of such leaders as Hilde¬ 
brand, rile p+ hoIy Satan"' w ho in 107; became Pope Gregors' VJL 
By the end of the eleventh cenrury the Clunkc monk* had begun to rink 
into the same moravi of worldlificsi as did their older Benedictine brothers 
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whom the) had ser nut to reform. The result was the launching of new 
movement to set an even stronger example of purity and . ^ 
atmcriiv for rhe regular clergy* in 10^4 the Carthusian order tbiwjit jkJ 
wa> cwabthlied w ith a set of rules, more rigorous than any Cisttmun 
hitherto adopted in the West. The Carthusian monks were re- movement* 
quired to live 111 cells, to fast three days each week on bread and water, to 
wear talk shirts, and to spend ah their time in prayer* medication, and manual 
labor, A few years later the Cistercian order was founded at Gteaus In Bur- 
grindv and soon proved to be cine of the mi^c popular of them all By the 
middle of the twelfth century mure thin three hundred CtSterdirt mona^ 
icrics w ere receiving converts f rom all over w estern Europe. Although not 
vi strict in their requirements of individu a I asceticism as the Carthusians, rhe 
founders of the Cistercian order saw to it that the rules would be puritanical 
enough to constitute an emphatic protest against the luxury and idleness of 
the Ghmi.iL: monks. Oniv a vegetarian diet was allowed, and manual labor 
was strictly enforced. Both ihe Cistercian and Carthusian orders ultimately 
w ent down the same road 10 decline as their predecessors, partly as a result 
of the accumulation of wealth, hui abo because moiiasticisin of ihe old- 
fashioned type was by the thirteenth century no longer consistent with 
the ideals of the time. 

I'mloubcedly the most sign id cant reform movement of the Feudal Age 
was the rise of the friars in the tfclrieemh century. Though the friars arc 
often regarded as simply another species of monks* they were 
really quite different. Originally they were: not members of 
the clergy at all bur laymen. Instead of shutting themselves up 
in monasteries, they devoted all of their time to social welfare 
\v rsrk .uit 3 to preaching arid teaching. '1 lit: growth of the new 
orders w as symptomatic of an attempt to bring religion into 
harmony with ihe needs uf a world which tad completely outgrown the 
Dark Ages. Men were now coming to realize that the main business of re¬ 
ligion was not to enable 1 few selfish monks to save their own souls nr the 
expense of society, hut to help make this world a happier place in which 
to live and to meut t he great mass of mankind from the slough of ignorancc 
and sin. 

The founder of the original order of friars was St. Francis of Assisi 
(118aI he son of a neh merchant, the young Francis became dis¬ 
satisfied with the useless life of vanity aEid pleasure he was expected to lead 
and determined 10 become a servam id the poor Giving away all of Ids 
property and donning the rugs of a beggar* he set out on his great mission 
■ if preaching valval ion in the darkest timers of list: kalian dries and min¬ 
is re ring iu the needs of puor t diseased, and I id p!c$s outcasts. The philosophy 
of Sl Francis, if such it can ta called* was different from that of many 
other Christian leader The major portion of it w as founded almost literally 
upon the teachings of Jesus. St Francis followed Jesus in his sdffess- 
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ness, in lib devotion to poverty as an ideal, in his indifference to doctrine, 
and in hb contempt for form and ceremony. In addition he had a profound 
love not merely for man but for every creature around him* and wen for the 
objects of inanimate nature. He found God revealed in the sun, the wind* 
the do wen. and everything that e^bced for the use or delight nf man. 
Hb disciples related how lie would never put out a life, but Treated it 
reverently/ 1 and how "he directed the brother who cue and fetched the 
fire wood never lu cut a whole free* so chat some part of it might 
remain union died for rite love of Him who was willing to work out our 
salvation upon the wood of ihe cross. 1 ' 1 Finally, it should be made clear that 
Si. Ffuneb was nut an ascetic in the accurate meaning of that term Al¬ 
though he denied himself eomfora and pleasures, he did not despise the 
body or practice laceration of the flesh to achieve the salvation of Ids snub 
Hb abandonment of earthly portions was done primarily to comjucr 
pride and bring lumsclf down to the level of the people whom he wished 
to help- 

Hil: second of rhe orders of friars was the Dominican order, founded 
about 1:15 by St. Dominic, a Gistilian ttobk who lived in southern France 
The Dominicans adopted as their principal task the com- 
TLc Utmtin- baon^ of heresy. Believing that the best means to this end 
was education, they prepared themselves by diligent study to 
refute the arguments of pagans and skeptics. Mam member of the order 
gained teaching positions in the universities and contributed much to the 
development of philosophy and rheology. By the fourteenth century hmh 
the Dominican and Franciscan ttfdctt had departed rather w idely fmni the 
teachings of iheir Founders, but they continued tu ercerr a stjtmg influence 
□pun late medieval civilization' The majority of the philosophers and scien¬ 
tists of the 1 hut ecu th and fourteenth centuries were either Dominicans or 
Franciscans, 


i, THE Nliu (rLi.t HI IAVKLN THU SECULAR AM) SPIRITUAL 
AUTflOlUrtES 

As ft happened, the growth of the church in the Feudal Age was accom¬ 
panied by the rise of ambitious political leaders, A conflict betw een secular 
The wpe and spiritual authorities was practically unavoidable, since 
a/ the the jurisdictions claimed by each frequently overlapped. The 

f&nflfci straggle began in *o; j and continued w ith varying intensity 
until well into the fourteenth century. Two separate stages in the conflict 
can lie distinguished, the first ending in ma, and the second beginning 
about twenty years later. 

"Flit two great opponents in the first stage were Pope Gregory VII and 
the German emperor, Henry IV. The quarrel between tiicsc powerful rivals 
was a direct outgrowth nf the New CUmy movement, nf which Gregory 
1 Quoted by H. O. Taylor, Tj&v Vlfd/cral Mind, Vd, 1 , pp r 454-55. 
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had beerfi the leader for some time before he became Pope. As noted pre¬ 
viously, fine of rhe fundamental aims pf this movement was 
to free the church irom secular control During a period 
of many yean* the practice had been established that a bishop, 
abbot, or priest who bdd his position as a tier should be in¬ 
vested w ith the symbols of his office hv rhe kln^ or noble w[u> 
granted the fief. This practice, known as by investiture, was a thorn in 
the side of such zealous reformers as Gregoryi for riicv feared rliat as long 
as i he clergy owed allegiance in any degree to secular over birds, papal 
supremacy would be impossible, Bui this was not the only Issue involved; 
there was also the question of rht Pope’s right to exercise Temporal au¬ 
thority. Just how much temporal jurisdiction Gregory intended to claim 
is nor cpiite dear. Sometimes it appears from his decrees that he regarded 
himself as rhe supreme ruler of rhe world and thought pf all princes and 
kings as merely his vassals. But leading scholars of medieval political theory 
have denied that this was the case. They contend that Gregor v\ concep¬ 
tion of his authority was merely that of pastor of the Christian flock, and 
that tie never claimed an unhmirt: J right i<> create and depose secular rulers 
and annul their decrees. He would intervene only to protect the interests 
of the church md the religious righr> of Christian*. 7 Naturally, this was a 
rather extensive authority; but it would Mill fall short of the right to rule 
as an autocrat over the whole world. 

The quarrel between Henry and Gregory w as one of the most bitter in 
the Middle Ages. When Henry refused to obey decrees of the Pope pro¬ 
hibiting lay investiture* Gregory threatened to excommunicate him The 
king retaliated by denouncing the Pope us a false monk and ordering hint 
to descend from the tl uouc '“to be damned throughout rhe -jejc*. 1 ' Where¬ 
upon Gregory nut only excommunicated Henry’ but declared Ills throne 
vacant and released all his subjects from allegiance to him-. Faced with re- 
volt by his vassals, Henry had no alternative hue to make peace with the 
Pope, How lie journeyed over the Alp* in the depth of winter to Gmossa 
in northern Italy and implored the Popes forgiveness is a familiar story and 
need not be recounted here. Latex on, Henry had his revenge when he led 
an army into Italy, set up an anil * pope* and compelled Gregory to ike from 
Rome. The great apostle of reform died in exile in 10® s. 

1 he first stage of the con diet was brought to an end by the Concordat of 
Worms, an agreement rati lied by a meeting of German princes anil clergy 
and papal legates in mi. The settlement was a compromise 7-^, 
providing that in tin future bishops should be invested with 
the symbols of their political authority by rhe king and should 
take an oath of fealty tu him as lib vassal*, but the archbishop 
was to have eJw right 10 invest them with the symbols of thdr 
spiritual functions* Jt ua* nor long, however, until the stnig- 
: Cl. C, I L MclEwain* Tl'f Gmpib vf Volnied Thought in the IVeit, pp. 20# If. 
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vfc was renewed* this time on a much larger scale. Before it ended in 
the fourteenth century, nearly all of the monarchs of western Europe 
had been involved. Among rhem were the Holy Roman Emperors* Fred¬ 
erick Rarbarossa and Frederick JT the French kings, Philip Augustus 
and Philip the Fair; and the English king. John. The leading contenders m 
the papal side were Innocent III, Innocent IV. and Boniface VIII. The is¬ 
sues in this second stage of the struggle were more numerous than In the 
fast Thee included localism versus centralization in Germany. the right 
of tlie Holy Roman Emperors to rule over Italy, the freedom of Italian 
iowm from German domination, and the right of kings n> tax the property 
of the church. Furthermore, the popes were now extending their claims 
to temporal authority a degree or rwo beyond what had teen asserted by 
Gregory VII. Innocent III declared that i4 lt is the busmen of the pope n> 
look after the interest of the Roman empire, since die empire derives its 
origin, and its final authority from the papacy-’' 1 Innocent IV appears to 
hat e gone 3 step further and to have claimed jurisdiction over all temporal 
affairs and over all human beings whether Chris dans or not. Nevertheless, 
it must te borne in mind that none of these Popes was ready demanding 
absolute power. What they were insisting upin ivas not x legislative but x 
indicia I authority; in orlicr words, an authority" to judge and punish rulers 
for their sink, The fundamental bsuc was whether rulers were directly re- 
sponsible to God for their official acts or indirectly Through the Pope. 

The second stage of the conflict had momentous results not only for 
medieval Europe but for subsequent ages as welL l or a time the popes 
UrtT/itt of were almost uniformly successful With the aid of the Lom- 

the rttand bard cities and the rebellious dukes in Germany, they 

checked the ambitions of the Holy Roman Emperors and 
finally broke rite power of the Empire entirely. By means of interdicts In¬ 
nocent III compelled Philip Augustus to take bock the wife lie had repudi¬ 
ated and forced King J»hn to recognize England and Ireland as fiefs of 
the papacy. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, however, 1km i- 
face VIII went down to Immibating defeat at the bands of King Philip the 
Fail of France. As rhe outcome of a quarrel over Philip's attempt to tax the 
property of the church, Boniface was taken prisoner by the king's soldiers, 
and a month Inter he died. The archbishop of Bordeaux was chosen to suc¬ 
ceed Sum, and the papal capital was Transferred to Avignon in France, 
where it remained tor seventy years. But there were other results also. 
Manv pmu> Christian* now came to believe that the Popes were earn ing 
rteir auditions for political power too far and were forgetting their spir¬ 
itual functions. As a consequence* the papacy h*x prestige, and the way 
was opened fur repudiation of its leadership even in religious affairs. In like 
manner, papal meddling tn the intmv.il politic* of different countries 
tended to strengthen rhe growth of nationalism, particularly b England 

1 <1_ j. Tlutclicr iu J II- H- McNeil, A $$utcc Book .UrJiVva/ HirtGfy t p r 
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and France Finally * the struggle led to a quickening of mrellcerud ac¬ 
tivity, As each side attempted to justify irs position, interest was awakened 
in ancient writings an incentive was provided for the study of the Roman 
taw* :md many valuable contributions were made to political theory, 

3. THE CRUSHES 

It is probably not frtopcu trite to regard the Crusades as the chief expression 
of livedievaI imperialism. Uirffurunardy it appears to lie true rliat nearly 
every civilk^tion sooner or later develops expansionist tend¬ 
encies, Certain ono f of course* have been much worse of¬ 
fenders than others, but imperialism in some degree has been 
characteristic of nearly al! of them. Ir seems to be die natural 
frtiit of the increasing complexity of economic life and of the 
growth of pride in the real or fancied superiority of a system. 

Although the Crusades were by no means a religious movement ex¬ 
clusively, there can Uc no denying the importance of rlic religious factor 
in producing iJwin, The century in which they were kune lied 
was an age when religion occupied a predominant place in 
men's thinking. The medieval Christian had a deep conviction 
of sin. l ie feared its consequences in the- form of eternal 
damnation and was anxious to avert them by acts of penance. 

For hundreds of years The most popular type of penance had been the mat- 
tng of pilgrimage* m sacred places. A irip to the Holy Land* if ai all possible, 
had been the cherished ambition of every Christ ion. By the eleventh cen¬ 
tury the religious revivalism generated by the Cluniac reform movement, 
combined with the opening up of trade with the Near East, had made pib 
gri mages to Palestine especially appealing, Hundreds of people now joined 
the ruling bauds that 1 railed across central and eastern Europe on their 
way to die Levanr. In ici 6 $ the bishop of Bamberg led a horde of seven 
thousand German! to visit the holy places in and’amund Jerusalem- Of 
enurw. not every one who joined these mass migrations was inspired bv 
religions ardor. Pilgrinmjcs afforded an Opportunity fi>r adventure and 
j^medfnes even for profit. Besides, what better chance need one wanr cn 
escape the ftspnnsibilities of life for a season and have a good rime in the 
bargain } Every pilgrim who rcrumed brought back stories of the wonder¬ 
ful sights he had seen and thereby aroused the desire of others to follow his 
example. Without these mass pilgrimages interest in conquest of the Holv 
Land Would prubaldv never have developed. 

Other religious causes must also be mentioned. For a time during the 
elevent h ccrmii y, prospects for papal supremacy did nut 
look ion bright. Gregory V II fad Iran driven from tin (-*) rW/gwM 

throne and had died in c.vifc in io8j. Hit. successor was an vteJm’af 

aged friend who went to his grave After a year of failure, pnwn<wi«$ 

I lie cardinal-* then eh use ,1 younger and more vigorous man, 
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who ndoptcsl the name of Urban II. Urban had been a French noble who 
hjsil renounced Hie world to become n monk at Cluny. Subsequently he 
became Hit: nlcriced assistant of Gregory VTI. Elected Pope himself in 
iftfg, be turned bis attention to the glorious dream of uniting dll classes 
of Christians in mpport of the church. Perhaps he might even force a 
reunion of the Eastern and Western branches of Christendom. At any 
rate, a war against the infidel. for rhe rescue of the Holy Places from 
desec ration, would enable Larin Christians to forget thrir differences and 
ro rally trtrhind the Pope. Already die papacy had inspired or given its 
blessing to wars on behalf of religion. Predecessors of Urban H had blessed 
the Norman conquest of England, the campaigns of Robert Guiscard 
against heretical Greeks in Italy, and the wars of Christians against Moots 
itj Spain. To mcr^e these efforts in a grand enterprise against rhe whole 
unbelieving world must Slave seemed blit a logical climax to what had 


already incurred. 

For mure Hiari a century the religious leaders in Europe had bem dis¬ 
turbed by the prevalence of lighting among the feudal noble*. Despite 
l?j Arlur the Peace of Gnd and the Truce of God, ihc warfare of 

ir/rg#0in barons and knights enminued in be a menace to the security 

rjiut'i 0 f the thurdi* The rights of clergy, peasants, and miser nnri- 

comba rants were often trampled upon, merchants were robbed, and re¬ 
ligious edifices pillaged and burned. Against these depredations the penalty 
of CHCOtnmnnicvrinn was of hitle avail. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Popes should have turned to rhe idea of protecting rhe church and its 
members by diverting the military ardor of the nobles into a holy war 
against the heathen. Still another religious cause was surplus idealism left 
over from the New CTtmv movement. Movements of Hits kind T which 
nkv decplv into xhc emotional nature of man, generally stir up more 
enthusiasm than is necessary for iheir immediate objectives. Some of this 
>nrplu 4 ' must; then find new outlets, just bs in later years the fanaticism 
engendered by the Crusades themselves burst forth imn persecution of 
rhe Jews. 

To discover some of the most important economic causes of the Cfu>ades, 
one has only to read the speech of Pope Urban 11 at rhe Council of Gcr- 
iTiont inviting the nobles of France to take up amis for the 
conquest of Palestine, lie urged them to let nothing detain 
them, '‘since this knd which you inhabit, shut in on all side*- 
fay the sea and surrounded by mountain parks, is too narrow for your large 
population; not does it abound in wealiilij and it fumbhe* scarcely enough 
food for its cultivators, , * . Enter upon the road m che Holy Sepulchre; 
wrest that Lind front rhv wicked race and subject ii ro yourselves. That 
land which, as the Scripture says* 'flowed! with milk and honey/ was given 
by God Ln-i ■ the prwessum of the children of Israel, Jerusalem is the navel 
of the world; the land is fruitful above others, like another paradise of tte- 
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lights/ 1 There h evidence also rhat thu manorial system of agriculture 
was already beginning to irripatr the fertility of rise soil* with the const- 
t|iaeriC£j ilsai a good many nobles had fallen into debt. Fuxrfvcmiore* the rule 
of primogeniture in France and in England created the problem of what to 
do with the younger sons. New fiefs were hard to obtain, and positions in 
the church were becoming scarce, As a result, these surplus offspring of 
the nobles tended to form a rebellious and disorderly class, alert for my 
opportunity to despoil a weak neighbor of hh property. Confronted by 
such problems as these, the nobles of w estern Europe needed tm second in¬ 
vitation to respond to Pope Urban’s plea. 

The immediate cause of the Crusades was the advance of the Seljuk 
Turks in the Near Fast. About 1050 these people had come down into 
western Asia and had gained control over the Bagdad cal- ^ 
iphate. Soon afterward they conquered Syria, Palestine* and BmmUm 
I gypt- In 1071 rliev slaughtered a Bt /antine army at ManzT cjur/ef the 
kert and then Swept through Asia Minor and captured 
Nieaca* within a few- miles of Constantinople. After the death of the great 
Hu ft an. Malik Shaft, tn 1092 the Seljuk empire began 10 disintegrate. The 
time now seemed ripe for the Byzantine emperor, Alexius Comnoius, to 
.immipr the reconquest of his lost possessions. Realizing the difficulty of 
this task, since his own government was exhausted from previous struggles, 
he sent an appeal in 11*95 to the Pope, probably for aid In rcerutting mer¬ 
cenary soldiers, Urban 11, the reigning pontiff, look full advantage of ibis 
opportunity. He summoned a council of French nobles and clergy ;it Cler¬ 
mont and ex honed them in a fiery speech to make wur Upon the accursed 
race of Turks, He employed every artful device of eloquence to arouse ibe 
furs and cupidity of hi 1 - 11 carer?, emphasizing especially ihc horrible atroc¬ 
ities which he declared the Turks were committing upon Christians. When 
he b^d finished it, it is reported that all who w ere present cried out with one 
accord: "Tr is rhe will of l *od' L ; and rushed forward to cake the crusaders 
oath. The appeal of Urban II was supplemented soon after rhe Council of 
German! by the impassioned preaching of Peter the Hermit, who went 
among rhe peasants rousing them to a frenzied enthusiasm for the holy 
cause. In the spring of 1096 lie fed a great mob of them from France and 
Germany to Constantinople. .Most of Fiis followers were ignorant, poorly 
equipped, and totally untrained for war. W hen thtv began looting in the 
Byzantine capital, the emperor promptly shipped rhem across the Bosporus 
into Asia Minor w here the Turks made short work of rhem. 

The first of the organized Crusades w as not accuallv started until Inte in 
uKj 6 f The majority of those who participated in it were Frenchmen md 
Normans* under the leadership of Godfrey 4 d Ihmilhm, Count 
Raymond of Toulouse, and Bdhemund from ihc Notnrnn 
kingdom * if Hi cJ I y. A1 together, between 1096 and 1:44. three 

*"niaiclicr juitj MlXciI, pp, cifr, pp. rup-jti. * 
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other major Crusades and a number of minor ones were launched. Only the 
first achieved much success in destroying Turkish control over ClirLs- 
tian territory By rogK most of Syria had been captured* and a year 
later Jerusalem was taken. Bur these gains were only temporary In 1187 
Jerusalem was recaptured by the Moslems under S&kdin, Sultan of 
Egypt. Before the end of the thirteenth century every one of the petty 
scales established by the cmvadere in the Near liait bad been wiped uor- 

The ultimate failure of the Crusades w as due to several causes. To begin 
with, the taped it ions were frequently badly manage J; there Was seldom any 
Risutrm far command, and rival leaders quarreled among thern- 

rJ be failure selves. Fun her, the victorious armies were always surrounded 

<*t * 1 * by an enormous alien population, a fact which increased the 

difficulty of holding conquered territory* In some of the 
later expeditions the original purpose of conquering the Holv Land from 
the Turks was lost sight of altogether. The Fourth Crusade, for example* 
turned out 10 be a gigantic plundering foray against Cunstantinopk. But 
there was also another cause which cannot be uveirlixiked and that was the 
conflicting ambitions of the East and rite West. According to the evidence, 
Alexius Comrumus, in appealing to the Pope fur aid* professed a desire to 
protect the Cluistim cburclvcs of the Orient. Rut thb was nor his primary 
objective. He had conic 10 the condition thai the tune way ripe for 3 
major Eiffenrive against the Turks. He was nut interested simply or even 
primarily in diving them out of the Holy Land bur in reconquering all of 
the Aviarie province* of his empire. By contrast, Pope Urban II had the 
grandiose dream of a holy war of all of Latin Christendom to expel tlic in¬ 
fidel from Palestine. His underlying purpose was not to rescue the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire but ro strengthen Latin Qiratianity, to exalt the papaev. and 
perhaps to restore the union of the Eastern and Western churches. An ad¬ 
ditional cause of friction between East and West was the ambition of 
Italian merchants ro extend their commercial empire. They coveted the 
trade that passed through Cuiistantionplc and were ready to capture or 
destroy the city for their own advantage. 

In line with e common tendency to overestimate the Importance of wars, 
the Crusades were at one rime considered as the primary cause of nearly 
Tbeimpfir. ^ European progress in the late Feudal Age. It was as- 

tarn-f ^f ihr sunied ihj! they led to the growth of cities, to the overthrew 

CruiaJn of feudalism, anil to the introduction of Modem philosophy 
"Zzgmurd * nd ^ kncc inTo Litin Europe, Most historians now regard 
ihL assumption asof limited validity, for several reasons. First, 
the progress of civilization in the i cndal Age was already well under wav 
before the Crusades began. Second, the educated classes in Europe did nnr 
gene rally Eafcc part in the military expeditions; as 2 result, the soldiers who 
actually w ent were totally devoid of the intellectual background nccesary 
for an appreciation of Moslem learning. Third, very few of the armies ever 
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reached rite real semen of Moslem rivili/qrifuii which were nor Jerusalem 
or Antioch* Lmt Bagdad fXimswcui* Toledo, nnd Cordova. European iei- 
rdktmaJ progress in the twelfth and rhirteenili tcumrics u ^ due far more 
to rise revival of trade with the Near East and to the work of scholars and 
rransliuors in Spain and Sicily than to any influence of holy ware agatiisr the 
Turks, Nor wen: the Crusades primarily responsible for the political and 
economic changes at the end of the Middle Ages. The decline of feudalism, 
for instance, occurred chiefly because of the Black Death, the growth of an 
urban economy. and the rbc of national monarchies; and these in turn were 
only in minor degree tEic results of the Crusades, 

What effects, then, k it possible to ascribe to the great holy wars against 
Islam.? To some extent they hastened the emancipation of the conmum peo- 
7$f arrrfjJ pic, Nobles who were harJ prefect for money sold privileges 
remits of tLe to townsmen and to cot i tin unities of serfs somewhat curlier 
CrtuaJa than they would otherwise have done, Furthermore. many 
peasants took advantage of fIil- absence of the nobles to break away from 
bondage to the soil. Among other economic effects were an increased de¬ 
mand for products of the East, the growth of hanking, and the elimination 
of Constantinople as the mid die nun in the trade between East anti West. 
Venice. Genoa, and Pisa now gamed a virtual monopoly of commerce in 
the Mediterranean area. In addition, the Crusades Imd snnje influence in 
strengthening the monarchies of France and Fuji land by climmadng power¬ 
ful nobles ami providing a pretest for direct taxation; but the political eon- 
sequences were relatively slight. In the domain of religion, where we would 
normally expect the most profound rest)its, few except negative effects 
can be discovered. It is impossible to prove that the Popes enjoyed any in¬ 
crease in power or repute os a result of having launched the Crusades.. On 
the contrary, as the true character of the expeditions became more and 
more transparent, the paper seems rather to have suffered a loss of prestige. 
There was, however, an increase in religious fanaticism, which expressed 
itself particularly in savage persecution of the Jews, These unfortunate 
people suffered nearly everywhere. They were cruelly Iwatcri and some¬ 
times killed in mob attacks. Naturally, the fury against them was partly 
economic in origin, since they were the chief moneylenders of rhe rime; 
nevertheless, ir is a significant fact that hostility to Jew s. had one of its chief 
sources in die holy wars against Iskm. Finally, ir is doubtless true that the 
Crusades bad some effect in widening geographic knowledge and in en¬ 
couraging travel and exploration, but these results were due even more to 
i be gradual expansion of trade. 

4. THE I.ATE MEDIEVAL MIND 

The beginning of ituellecrual progress in tbc Feudal Age dates from the 
so-called Carol ingian RenaUsancc of the ninth century. This was a move¬ 
ment initiated by Charles the Great; when he brought to lus court jr Aachen 
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the most distinguished scholars he could find. In doing this the emperor 
was prompted panly by his own interest in learning bin also rift , jllf | 
by his desire to find uniform standards of orthodoxy which a f tanting 
could be imposctl upon all of his subject*. Fortunately he tn -'vwrfw 
seeing to have allowed The scholars lit imported n very gen- £ im >P* 
eroos freedom to pursue their min inclinations. The result was a revival of 
learning which gathered sufficient momentum to carry over into the reigns 
of several of Charlemagne'*successors. Among the leader* in the movement 
were Alenin, director of the pdacc school; John Scorns Engem^ the ra¬ 
tionalist philosopher; and Walafrid Strabo, the poet- After the Carotingian 
Renaissance intellect! j al progress in western Europe was comparatively 
slow for some time. A brief revival under the patronage of the Ortas in 
Germany in the tenth century was followed by a more virile growth of 
classical studies in Italy and France after the year itxx>. But the dimas of 
intellect iml achievement in the Feudal Age was not reached until the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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The outstanding philosophic achievement of the btt Middle Age* was 
die famines system of thought known as Scholasticism, This system h 
usually defined as the attempt to harmonize reason and faith 
or to make philosophy serve the interests of theology. Bur no 
such definition insufficient to convey an adequate conception 
of the Scholastic mind. The great thinkers of rhe Middle Ages did not limit 
their in re rests to problems of religion. Oil the contrary, they were just a* 
anxious as philosophers in any period ro answer the great question-' of life, 
whether they pertained to religion, politic*, economic*, or metaphysics* 
Perhaps the best way to explain the true nature of Scholasticism is m define 
it in term* of iu characteristic*. In the first place, it was rationalistic, nor 
empirical; in other word.*, it was based primarily up>n logic rather than 
upon science or experience. The Scholastic philosophers* like fhc Greek 
thinkers ui rhe Socratic school, did not believe that the highest truth could 
he derived from sense perception. They admitted that the senses could 
provide man with a knowledge of the appearance* of things* but they main¬ 
tained thai reality' or rhe essential nature of the universe is discoverable 
mainly by reason. In the second place, Scholastic philosophy was authori¬ 
tarian- Even reason was not considered a sufficient instrument for the dis¬ 
covery of all knowledge* but the deduction* of logic needed to be but¬ 
tressed by the authority of the Scripture* of ilte Church Fathers* and 
especially of Plato and Aristotle* Third, Scholastic philosophy bad a pre¬ 
dominantly ethical approach. Its cardinal aim was fo discover hr>w man 
could improve this life and insure salvation in the life to come. The Scho¬ 
lastic philosopher was a humanist to the extent that lie was intcreated pri¬ 
marily in man. His universe: was a compact and ordered whole created for 
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the benefit of the human race. Fourth. Scholastic thought, uni ike modern 
philosophy. was not maitJv concerned with causes and underlying re- 
htiunskip*; its purpose was rather to discover the atuiburcs of tilings; 
the universe was assumed to be static, and therefore it was only necessary 

p ■ 

to explain the meaning uf things and what they were good for. not to ae- 
count for their origin and evolution- 

A fundamental Issue in the development of Scholastic Thought was the 
question of universal** or clas& names. Some of the Scholastic phiLc^<cplt^rs 
Extreme maintained that i ml versa b are not mere words but have a red 

ttattsm &td and independent existence of their own. For example, the 

WQiUritt state, according to this view, is not simply the name of a col¬ 

lection of individuals* but is a thing in itself, which cannot 
be perceived by the senses, of course, but can he apprehended by the 
reason. The individuals who bvc in the stare derive their character a* 
citizens from The fact that they partake uf tStc universal quality of the 
state. Likewise, every other particular thing acquires its distinctive char¬ 
acter from the species or daw to which it belongs, 1 hi* view, which in (he 
Middle Ages was known as extreme realism, naturally tended to exalt rhe 
group or the instinitirm above the individual* But mu all of the Scholastic 
philosophers accepted this extreme position* Some, under the influence of 
Aristotle, held that the universal is not an entity capable of existing by 
itself, but is merely the essence of the particular object* its underlying 
quality' or "whacness." As such, the universal is nor a mere name: it is real, 
but it cannot exist independently or separate from die individual thing 
Tins doctrine is known as mode rate realism* Aristotelian realism, or con¬ 
ceptualism- Extreme realism flourished from the ninth century to the end 
of the eleventh* The moderate realms were the great Scholastics of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Nearly all of the early Scholastic philosophers were extreme realists. 
Moderate realism begins with the teachings of Peter Abelard \ 1079-1141), 
^ one of the maw significant figures in the history of tlioughr. 

This handsome and talented Frenchman was educated in the 
l>est schools of Pans and gained a wide reputation for dialectical drill before 
he wus out of his twenties* Fur a number uf years lie taught in Purls, 
drawing great crowds m his lectures on pliilusuphy and theology. Despite 
the fact that Sic was 3 monk, hi* habits of life were far from ascetic* He 
was proud,belligerent* and egotistical— -boasiful of his intellectual triumphs 
and even uf his prowess in love. He avowed that he possessed such advan¬ 
tages uf comeliness and youth rh.su “he feared no repulse from whatever 
woman he might deign to honor with his love/ i I is tragic affair vvirh 
HeJoise, which he poignantly describe* in his autobiography. The Story of 
My Misfortune* t finally brought hs downfall. But as a philosopher Atidard 
had accomplishments to hh credit for which lie liad a right to be proud 
He was responsible fur introducing Che doctrine of conceptualism. which 
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rapidly supplanted the afstruse cogitations of the older Scholastics. In addi¬ 
tion, he Was probably the most crirical nf all rhe medieval thinkers. In his 
most famous philosophies! work. Sir ci Nun (Yes mid .Vo), he exposed 
many nf the shabby arguments from authority iluir were tomuinrity ac¬ 
cepted in his time. The preface to this work contains a statement which 
expresses dearly Ids conviction of the vital importance of critical reason¬ 
ing: “For the first key to wisdom is called interrogation, diligent and tin- 
ceasing. , . . By doubting we arc led to inquiry; and from inquiry we 
perceive tlw truth.” 

The heyday of Scholasticism came in the thirteenth century, as a result 
mainly Oi the labors of Albert us Magnus and his renowned pupil, St, 
1 humus Aquinas, These men had the advantage of Ik inti able 
to study the complete works of Aristotle, recently translated oj '$cbo- 4 * 
from copies in the possession of the Saracens. Albert us 
Magnus, the only sdiokr ever to lie honored with the mlc 
of Great* was born in Germany it* 119}. During a lung and 
active career he served as a teacher, especially at Gdugne and at the t/fii- 
versky of Paris. A profound admirer of Arisrode, he strove to emulate the 
example of that -.an iejit master by diking rhe whole field of knowledge js 
lib province Mb writings included more than twenty volumes on subjects 
ranging from botany and physiology to the soul and the creation of the 
universe. He was often skeptical of ancient iiuthurines, and he attempted to 
found his conclusion* upon reason and experience, in referring to hoary 
myths* such as rhe one about ostriches eating iron, lie would frequently 
say: "bur this is not proved by experience/' He defined natural science 
'"as not simply receiving what one is told, bur the investigation of causes in 
jiaiuraf phenomena / 1 r 

Tliomas Aquinas, the most noted of all the Scholastic philosophers, vm 
bom in southern Italy about taaj- Following the example of the great Al- 
l*err„ he entered the Dominican order and devoted his life to 
teaching. He was a professor at the Univerriry of Paris by the s *- Ttowm 
time he was twenty-live. His most famous work was hb J *F Itntr 
Summary of Tbcahgy\ bur fie wrote on many other subjects as well, in¬ 
cluding politics and economics, [ he fundamental aims of St, Thomas were, 
first, to demonstrate rite rationality of the universe, and second* to establish 
the primacy of reason. He believed due the universe ts un ordered whole 
governed by intelligent purpose. All things Were created in order to make 
possible the fulfillment nf the great Christian plan for the promotion nf 
justice and peace on earth and the salvation of mankind in a world to conic. 
The philosophy of Sr. Thomas lmplied a serene confidence in the ability 
of man 10 know and unden rand his world. The great Surrmiana He wrote 
were attempts to I mild up out of fijgic and the wisdom of the past compre¬ 
hensive systems of know ledge which would leave no mysteries unsolved. 

: Lymi “IlitimdLkcv A Htitvry ej Usgte jnd Exptrbnmd Science, Vd. If, eh, *9. 
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Though he leaned very heavily upon the authority’ of Aristotle, he regarded 
reason the primary key to truth. Even his attitude Toward religion was 
essentially intellectual rather than emotional; piety to him was a matter of 
knowledge much more than of faith. lie admitted that a few doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the belief in the Trinity and the creation of the world 
in time, could not be proved by the intellect; but lie denied that they were 
contrary to reason, for God Himself is a rational being. Vi a disciple of 
AiistorJc, St. Thorns taught that the highest good for man is the realiza¬ 
tion of his true nature; this, he maintained, consists in the knowledge of 
Clod, w hich can be attained in large measure by reason in this life, but will 
onlv be perfectly realized in ihc hereafter. The influence of St. Thomas 
w as not only of cardinal importance in his own time, hue it survives to this 
dav. In dte late nineteenth century fripc Leo XIJ 1 exhorted the bishop of 
the church “to restore the golden w isdom of St. Thomas anti to spread it 
f a r and wide for the defease of the faith, for the good of society, and for 
the advantage of all the sciences.” He recommended St. Thomas as a master 
and guide for everyone interested in scholarly studies, 

fly the end of the thirteenth century Scholasticism had begun to decline. 
Its decay was due pa rely to the teachings of the lust or' the Scholastics. John 
Duns Scorns. A member of the Franciscan order. Duns Sent us 
of Stl-'a was inclined to emphasize the emotional and practical side of 
iut&fevr religion in place of the intellectual. He conceived of piety as 
an act of will rather than an act of intellect. Less confident of the pow ers 
nf reason than St. Thomas, he excluded a large number of the doctrines of 
religion from the sphere of pliilosophy altogether. From tills it was only a 
step to denial that anv religious beliefs were capable of rational demonstra¬ 
tion; all would have to t« accepted on faith or rejected entirely. When this 
step was finally taken by Duns Scorns' successors, the overthrow of Scho¬ 
lasticism was speedily accomplished. 

The orher main reason for the decline of Scholasticism was the growing 
popularity of nominal ism. A It bough nominalism is often considered a 
^ branch nf Scholasticism, actually the nominalists were funds- 

L.rovtk of mentally opposed to nearly everything the Scholastics taught. 
n/nmuMirtu Thev denied that universal have any reality, insisting that 
thev are nothing hut abstractions invented by the inirkl to express the tpial- 
ilies common in a number of objects or organisms. Onlv individual things 
are real. Far from accepting the Scholastic confidence in reason, the numi- 
nalists contended that ail knowledge has its source in experience. Anything 
beyond The realm of concrete experience must be taken on fajih, if it is to lie 
accepted at all; she truths of religion cannot lie demonstrated b\ logic. Al¬ 
though some nf the earlier nominalists inclined toward religious skepticism, 
the majority became mystics. Nominalism flourished in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury and For some rime was the most popular philosophy in western turn pe¬ 
lts ablest exponent was the English Franciscan, William of Occam, Nomi- 
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m\i$m is especially Important for having laid Hit foundations for the scien¬ 
tific progress of the Renaissance and for the mystical religious movements 
which helped to bring on the Protestant Revolution, 

A good many medieval phtlosap tiers devoted earner attention to ques¬ 
tions of political authority; a few. in fact, were primarily concerned with 
Elicit questions. The political theorists of the Feudal Age Tf ^ ^ 
were in substantial agreement on a large part of their phi- icjl ib^ry 
fosophy. Practically all of them had abandoned the idea of of tbt Feudji 
the Church Fathers that the state was established by God 
as a remedy for sin. and chat men must therefore render faithful obedience 
even to the tyrant It was now commonly held that the state is a product 
of man's social nature and that when justice h the guiding principle of 
the ruler, government b a positive good, nor a necessary evil In the 
second place, it was generally agreed by the philosophers of the Feudal 
Age that all of western Europe should constitute a single commonwealth 
under one supreme ruler. There might be many subordinate kings or 
princes in the different pans of the continent, but one supreme overlord, 
either the Pope or the Holy Roman Emperor, should have the highest juris¬ 
diction. The most: noccd of those who defended the supremacy of the 
Emperor was Dante ip his Dc Mmarchte, On the papal side u t, re the Fnir- 
lishman, John of Salisbury (e* 1115-80), and Thomas Aquinas. Virtually 
without exception Hie political theorists of the Feudal Age bdiemi in 
Jimkid government* They had no aye for absolutism in my form* John of 
Salisbury even went so far as to defend the tight of the subjects of a tyrant 
to put him to death. Practically all of hie medieval theory was based upon 
the assumption that the authority of every ruler, whether Pope, Emperor* 
or king, was essentially judicial m character* His function was merely ro 
apply the law, not to make or alter it in accordance with his will Indeed, 
the medievalists did not conceive of law as the command of a. sovereign at 
all, but as the product of custom nr of the divine order of nature. On Hie 
other hind, the medieval political theorists were not democrats, for no! one 
of them believed in the doctrine of majority rule. The mm who came 
closest to an exposition of the democratic ideal was Marsigliu of Padua in 
tiie fourteenth ceniury. He advocated tiiar the people should have the right 
to elect Hie monarch and even to depose him if necessary* He believed also 
in a representative body with power to make laws. Rut frhmglzo was no 
champion of unlimited popular sovereignty* In fact, he defined democracy’ 

a* a degraded form of government. His idea of representative ..erit 

was representation of the citizens according to quality rather Hun mere 
numbers, and the law-making powers of Ills representative body w ould be 
confined to the enactmmc of statutes rvgubting the structure of the gov¬ 
ernment* 
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The record of scientific achievements in the Feudal Age can scarcely be 
considered an imposing one. Yet it was probably about all \ve should expect 
in view of the absorption of interest in other fields. I he names 
™!r n*t a °f only a few individual scientists need to be mentioned. One 
jjrtiii dj;* of the most original was Adelard of Bach, who lived in 

t>11twice the early years of die twelfth century. Nor only did he con¬ 

demn reliance upon authority, hut he devoted many years of his litc to 
direct investigation of nature, He discovered some important facts about 
the causes of earthquakes, the functions of different parts of the brain, and 
i lie processes of breathing and digestion. He was probably the first scientist 
since the Hellenistic Age to affirm the indestructibility of matter. 

The toughest-minded of ah the medieval scientists was the notorious 
1 ioly Roman Emperor, Frederick II, whose reign occupied the first parr 
of the tliirtcenth century. Frederick was skeptical of almost 
Frederick II every thing. He denied the immortality of the soul, and he was 

j? m idcnmt accu ^ ( .j 0 f living written a brochure entitled Jems, Mesa 
jud Alohsrttrmdi the Three (jft'Jt Impoitors. But he was not satis tied 
merely to scoff. He performed various experiments of bis own to gratify 
his bound I ess curiosity, testing the artificial incubation of eggs, for example, 
and scalin'? the eyes of vultures to determine whether they found their 
foinl by tig Sit or by smell. He was even alleged to have shut a man up in a 
wine-cask in an effort to prove iliac the soul dies with the body. His most 
important scientific contributions were made, however, as a patron of 
learning. An ardent admirer of Moslem culture, he brought distinguished 
■scholars in Palermo to translate the writings of the Saracens into I -atin. He 
subsidized leading scientists, especially Leonard of Rsj, the most brilliant 
marhc marie bn of the thirteenth century. In addition, Frederick instituted 
measures for the improvement of medical practice. He legalized the prac¬ 
tice of dissection, established a system of examining and licensing plush 
datis, and founded the University of Naples with one of the best medical 


schools in Europe, 

By far the best known of medieval scientists was Roger Bacon (c. 1114- 
JJ4 1 ). possibly because he predicted certain modern inventions such as horse¬ 
less carriages and Jiving machines. In reality. Bacon was much 
Roger Hu-on ^ cf jiical t | ian Frederick It; for he believed that all know 1- 
edgt must enhance the glory of theology, the queen of the sciences. More¬ 
over. A delard of Bath preceded him hv more than a century in advocating 
and using the experimental method. Nevertheless. Bacon, by virtue of his 
strung insistence upon accurate investigation, deserves a high place among 
medieval scientists. He denied that either reason ur authority could furnish 
valid knowledge unless supported by experimental research Besides, he 
himself -Sid some practical work of great value. His writings on optics re- 
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mained authoritative for sevemt centuries. He discounted much about 
magnifying leaves, and if seems more than probable that he invented the 
simple microscope. Not only was lie the bese geographer of the Feudal Age* 
hut lit was ako apparently the hrse scientist to perceive the inaccuracy of 
the Julian calendar and ru advocate its revision* 


Hi. ee i; cation 

Much of the advancement in philosophy and science in the late Middle 
Ages would have been quire impassible widtout the educational progress 
which marked the centuries From the ninth to the fourteenth. 

The Carolifigian Renaissance resulted in the establishment of 
belter schools and libraries in several «f the monasteries of 
western FurojWJ, As a consequence of the religious reform mwvnttrit* 
movements of flic eleventh century* however* the monasteries 
fended to neglect education, with the result that the monastsc 
cducaxional institutions were gradually overshadowed by the cathedral 
schools. Sonic of che latter developed into vvhar would now he considered 
the equivalent of college?, providing excellent instruction in the so-called 
liberal arts. This was notably true of the cathedral schools located at Can¬ 
terbury, Chartres, and Paris. But bv far the most Important educational dc- 
velopmerit of the Middle Ages was the rise of the universities. 

Hie term university (from the Latin, UMfotrsrtat) originally meant a 
corporal ion or guild. In fact, many of the medieval universities were very 
much like craft guilds, organized for the purpose of training 7 -^ ^ ic 
and licensing teachers. Gradually the word caine to have the of tht 
meaning of an educational institution with a school of liberal “whmfcto 
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nm and one or more facilities in the professional subjects pf law. medicine 
and rheology* Nti one knows which of the universities was the oldest. It 
may have been Salerno, which was a center of medical study as far back a$ 
the' tench century. The universities of Bologna and Paris are abo very in¬ 
dent* rhe former having been established about 1150 and the latter before 
the end of the twelfth century. The next oldest included such famous insti¬ 
tutions as rhe universities of Oxford, Cambridge, iMonrpdIkr, Salamanca, 
Rome, and Naples, There were no universities in Germany until the end of 
the fouTTceruh century, when schools of this type were organized at 
Prague, Vienna. Heidelberg, and Cologne, By the end of the Middle Ages 
some eighty unfeersitits had been set up in western Europe. 

Practically cvcty university in medicvnl Europe was patterned after mie 
or rhe other of two different models. Throughout Italy, Spain, and south¬ 
ern France the standard was generally the University of 
JnTvfib* Bologna, in which the students themselves constituted the 
frifJrttu/ guild Or corporation. Thcj p hired the teachers, pah! their 
tmivenititt ^ilftcjc0, and fined or discharged them for neglect of dury Of 
inefficient instruction. Nearly all of these southern irtstitntkms were secular 
in character, specialising in law or medicine. The ttuiverities of northern 
Europe were modeled after the one at Paris, which was not a guild of stu¬ 
dents btit of teachers, k included the four faculties of arts, theology, law, 
:md medicine, each headed by an elected dean. In the great majority' of the 
northern uni verities arts and theology were rite leading branches of study. 
Before the end of the thirteenth century separate colleges came to be estals- 
lisbed within the University of Paris. The original college was nothing 
more than an endowed home for poor students, bur the discovery was soon 
made that discipline could best be preserved by having all of the students 
live in colleges. Eventually the colleges became centers of instruction as 
well 3 i' residences. While on xht Continent of Europe most of these colleges 
have ceased to exist, in England the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
*iilt return the pattern of federal organization copied from Paris* The col¬ 
leges of which the)- arc composed are practically independent educational 
units. 

rhtiueh modern tiniversirte have fcoevowed much of their organization 
from rheir medieval prototypes, the course of study has been radically 
changed. No curriculum in the Middle Ages included much 
history or natural science, and no very great amount of 
mar hematics or classical literature* The conservative educa¬ 
tor of today who believes that mathematics and rhe classics should farm the 
backbone of university training can find no support for his argument in 
the history of the medieval universities. The Student in the Middle Ages 
was required, liirsi of nil, to spend four or five years in studying the trivium 
—'grammar, rhetoric, and logic or dialectic. If he passed his examinations he 
received the preliminary degree of bachelor of arts, which conferred no 
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particular distinction. To assure himself a place in professional life he must 
tie vote some additional years to the pursuit of an advanced degree, such as 
master of arts, doctor of laws, or doctor of medicine. For the master’s 
degree three or four years had to Ik given to study of the quad rivi urn— 
Arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. These subjects were not quite 
what t heir names imply now. Their content was highly philosophical; 
arithmetic, for example, included primarily a study of the"theory of num¬ 
bers, while music was concerned largely with the properties of sound- 1 lie 
requirements for the doctor’s degree were generally more severe and In¬ 
cluded mure specialized training. My the end of the .Middle Ages the course 
for the doctorate of theology at Paris had been extended to fourteen years, 
and the degree could not be conferred unless die candidate was at least 
thirty-five yeans of age. Both the master's anti doctors degrees were teach¬ 
ing degrees; even the title of doctor of medicine means a teacher of medi¬ 
cine. not a practicing physician. 

The life of medieval students differed in many ways from that of their 
modern descendants, 1 he -student body in any one university was nut a 
homogeneous group but w as composed of diverse national- TI)J 
i tics. The young F rendu nan or Genu an who wanted to study uiikvrsii > 
law would almost certainly go no Bologna or Padua, just as students 
the young Italian with an interest in theology would probably enroll at 
Paris, The entire university was usually an independent ecmitnuniry. so that 
the students were exempt from the jurisdiction of the political authorities. 
A relic of this ancient autonomy is to be found in the fact that many of the 
German universities still love their own jails. Very few of the medieval 
students had books, ami there was seldom any library from w hich they 
could borrow them. As a consequence, the learning process consisted pri¬ 
marily in taking down copious notes on wax tablets from the master's lec¬ 
ture and then analyzing and discussing them afterwards. The young man's 
education was supposed to be acquired through logic and memory rather 
than from extensive reading or research. In other respects, however, student 
life in the Middle Ages was not so far different from what it is now. [f the 
medieval student knew nothing of intercollegiate sports, he at iiiysr had his 
violent fights with the hoodlums of the town to absorb his surplus cneriry. 
In the medieval universities as in those of today there were the sharply 
contrasting types of sincere, intelligent scholars ami frank and frivolous 
loafers. We hear much about radicalism and irreverence in modem col¬ 
leges, but these tendencies were certainly not absent in the universities of 
the Middle -\ges. Many of these institutions were roundly denounced 
as breeding places of heresy, paganism, and worldlincss. It was said tliat 
young men ' seek theology' at Paris, lass’ at Bologna, and medicine at AJotu- 
pellicr, but nowhere a life that is pleasing to God.” The students at Paris 
even had to be admonished to slop playing dice on the altar of Notre Dame 
after one of their holiday celebrations. 
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No one who has more than a casual acquaintance with die literature of 
the Feudal Age could ever imagine the whole medieval period to have been 
art era of darkness and orhcrwurldlines. For much of this 
literature expresses a humanism* a zest for living as spon¬ 
taneous joyous, and gay as any attitude revealed in the writ¬ 
ings of the Renaissance of the fourteenth and succeeding 
centuries. Indeed, the spirit of bee medieval Literature: was 
even closer 10 that nf the modern age rhan most people realize, Probablv 
the actual amount of leHgfrniS literature in the Feudal Age did nc^t bear a 
much larger ratio to the total quantity of writings produced than would 
be true at rhe present time. 

Late medieval writings can he classified, first of all f as either l^atin or 
vernacular litenmirt. The revival of dairies! studies in rhe cathedral schools 
and in rhe earliest universities ] e J to the production of some 
excellent poetry. The best sample? of this were the secular 
lyrics, especially those written by a group of poets known os 
the Gnliards or Gnliardi. The Goliards derived their name 
fmrn rhe fact that thev commonly referred ro themselves as 
disciples of Goliad Who Golias was, no one knows* bur 


IrSnm liters- 
tart in tbr 
Feudal Age: 
the poetry 
of the 
Cloliirdi 


Professor Haskins thinks thru he was probably rhe devil - Such a choice of 
a master would undoubtedly have been appropriate enough, for most of the 
Go bard pores were regarded by the church as lewd fellows of the baser 
sort for w hom nothing was too sacred to he ridiculed Thev wrote parodies 
uf the creeds, travesties of ihe mass* and even burlesques of the Gospels. 
Their lyrics woe purely pagan io spirit, celebrating rhe beauties of the 
changing seasons, the carefree life of the open road, fhe pleasures of drink¬ 
ing and gambling, and especially rhe joys of love. The authors of these 
rollicking and satirical songs were mostly wandering students* although 
some appear to have been men more advanced in years. The names nf nearly 
all of them are unknown. Their poetry is particularly significant as the 
first emphatic proiesr against the ascetic idea! of Christianity* The follow¬ 
ing stanzas taken from The Confession .of Golias may be considered fairly' 
typical of what they wrote: 


FreJate. most dkcri^t gf priests* 
Grant me absolution! 

Dear* the death w hereof 1 die. 
Sweet my dkgnliubtu 
For my henir k wounded by 
Beamy s sofr suiftuktfi; 

AD the girls I come ant nigh 
Mine are b HJuriofO 


, C. H. Hade hit. The Jtoninfifr ot the Turlftb Cttitnrf, p. i 77 . 
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Vi*w of V&mce in the 
15th century, The huitd- 
ing tvifk the arches md 
column* is the palace. of 
the Dog r. Hr hind r t are 
St. SfttrA’ * i (Sothedral and 
the f&tnaui Campanile. 
Of particular interest is 
the shipping in the fore- 
ground. (Jvi ETKOPO LI- 
taw museum of art.) 
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its Flore m e* A f left ran 
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Cathedral and at. ihe 
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Litnzs. ( HETI'jV a SN AR¬ 
CHIVE. ) 



Ow of the Villas of 
the M edict Family in 
Flareurr at the end of 
the i^th century. From 
a drafting by George 
Utrm^ flemish pointer. 
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Tts most afdiiuii* to nuke 
Nature 1 * self-surrender; 

Sedng girls, to blush and be 
Purity's defender! 

AYe young men our longings nc cr 
Sh nil tea %tx L rn I a w render,. 

Of preserve our fancies f rom 
Bodies smooth find tender/ 

By no in cam all of medieval literature was written m Latin, As the Feudal 
Age advanced* the vernacular languages nf French. German, Spanish, Eng¬ 
lish, and kalian became increasingly popular as media of tsrer- ^ ^ 
ary expression, Until the beginning of the twelfth century &m#h of 
nearly all of the literature in the vernacular languages as- vtmacnlxr 
siinied the form of the heroic epic- Among the leading ex- ^ rTtffTW 
amplcs were the French Song of Roland, the German Sung of ihc Nitl*e- 
lungs, the eddas and sagas of rhe Norsemen, and the Spanish Poem of Xty 
Gid. These epics picture a virile bur unpolished feudal society in it* earlier 
^fage * if cvnhitii in, when valorous deeds ski battle on behalf of one's Suzerain 
represented the fulfillment of the highest knightly ideal, Heroism, honor, 
and loyally were practically the exclusive themes. The tone of the epics 
vrxs almost entirely masculine. If women were mentioned nr all. ir was 
generally in a condescending fashion. The hero must show the utmost de¬ 
votion to his superior, but k was not considered inappropriate that he 
should heat his w ife 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries feudal society in western 
Europe attained the full flower of j is growth. Due to the progress of fearn¬ 
ing and to contact with me higher civilization of the Modems 
the feudal aristocracy adopted new attitudes and bite rests, T< 

Chivalry, with its gInrification of woman anil its emphasis cf 'Jhbiraliy; 
upon kindness and refinement of manners, tended to displace £m fkr 
the older conception of a feudal ideal hmired to the virtues of ^ 

rhe battlefield, The first Jitemy w orks to rvfkci and in part F ™ ' 
to inspire this dmnge in ideals were the songs of the troubadours. The orig¬ 
inal home of rhe troubadours was southern France, especially the region 
known as Provence. Here was one of the must highly civilized areas of 
feudal Europe. It received the full impact of Saracenic infl uence from 
Spain, and it seems to have preserved an extensive inheritance from ancient 
Rome. The prevailing religion of Provence was an outgrowth of ALmi- 
chrism, embodied in the leaching* of art heretical Christian sect called 
rhe Allhgenvcs. Perhaps the spirit of religious independence had something 
m do with the vigor and originality of the vulture, Whatever the reasons, 
there can lie no doubt that the troubadours of Provence initiated a move¬ 
ment of profound importance in late medieval Ikerarare. The central rheme 
: b A- Syirmudx Wine, Wemem j*jJ p. itf. 
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of their songs was romantic love. Woman ua* idea lived how as never be¬ 
fore. 1 lie virtues of her who had once been condemned by moEiks and 
church faihcnas the very incarnation of evil were extolled to the skie*. But 
the love of rht troubadour for ihc Indies of the feudal conns was not sup¬ 
posed to be sensual; it was a rarefied, almost mystical emotion which could 
be satisfied by a smile or some trifling memento from the haughty goddesses 
who were the objeers of the singers’ affection. The fact must be emphasized 
also that romantic love was not the only topic in which ihc troubadours 
were inrcnstecf. Many of them wrote acrid satires agatnst the rapacity and 
hypocrisy of the clergy, arid one even addressed n powerful “poem of 
blame” to God. The literary Tradition originated by the troubadours was 
continued by the trouvercs iu n^rrliern France and by the Tninttzsmgtts in 
Germany. 

I he most important of all The writings which expressed the ideals of ihc 
feudal aristocracy were the romances of chc Arthurian cycle. The material 
of these romance* consisted of legends woven about the 
career of a Celtic chief lain by the name of Arthur* who had 
been rhe hero of die struggle against the Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
vaders of Britain. In the twelfth century certain Xorman and 
French writers, especially Marie dc France and Chretien dc 
Troves, became interested in these legends as a background for the diivalric 
ideal. The result was the composition of a number of romances of Jove and 
adventure, famous alike for their colorful narrative and their poetic beauty. 
Later the best known of these romances were adapted and completed by 
German poets. Wolfram von iAchebbach developed what is usually con¬ 
sidered die most perfect version of the Prarivul legend, while Gottfried 
von Strassburg gave to the story of Tristram and Iscult iu classic medieval 
form. Although these romances differed in form and in substance* they 
may ycr be said to have had certain features in common. All of them glori¬ 
fied adventure for its own sake* and taught chat experience of the deepest 
and most varied kind is the only sure road to wisdom. All of them strove 
to inculcate gentleness, protection of rhe weak, and rescue of ihott m dis¬ 
tress as knightly obligations*id addition to honor, truthfulness, and bravery. 
The redeeming power of love was another universal element, although not 
all of the authors agreed a.s to the form which ilus love should assume. Some 
maintained that it ought To he the faithful affection between husband and 
wife, but others insisted that it must be love unsuwained by wedlock. In ihc 
minds of the Liner group true love was possible only between knight and 
mistress, never between husband and wife. Finally^ in rhe best of these ro¬ 
mances an element of tragedy was nearly always present. Indeed, such a 
work as Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan might almost be regarded as 
the prototy pe of modern tragic literature. He was certainly one w f the first 
to develop the idea of individual suffering as a literary theme and ro poini 
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out the indistinct dividing; line which separates pleasure from pain. For him, 
to love is co yearn, and suffering and death arc integral chapters of the book 
of life. 

By the thirteenth eenmrv the merchants and craftsmen of the towns had 
risen to a position of power and influence equal if nor superior to tint of 
the feudal nobles. We can therefore logically expect that fJ Jcr€nfTC 
Mime literature would be written to appeal to burgher taster of ikt ur- 
Among the foremost es.imples of such wrirings were the ro- ^ aw ******* 
manec of Auci&tifixitd Nioolttte and the short dories in verse known as the 
fabliaux* t he romance of Autasmi and Xic&hrte resembles in some wavs 
ihe romances of chivalry. The hero Aucasfin h i young noble, and the 
tmin theme of die romance is the imperious demands of love; hut the plot 
as frequently turned into channels distinctly at variance w ith the ehivalric 
ideal. Aurasrin lias fallen desperately in love, not with the high-born wife 
of some noble, hut with Nieofcra, a Saracen slave girl. Warned that lie 
will suffer in hell if lie does not gke up his bdmxd* die hero replies chat he 
does riot mind, for in hell lie will enjoy the company of all who have really 
lived. The story is abo quire different from the romances of chivalry in its 
occasional expression of sympathy for the peasant. But the writings which 
undoubtedly made the strongest appeal to the urban classes were the 
fabliaux. These were stories written not to edify or Instruct but chiefly m 
amuse. Often richly spiced with indecency. They reveal a contempt for the 
trappings of chivalry, with its romanticized love and idiotic pursuit oi ad¬ 
venture, Most of them arc also strongly anLt-etcdeal and indicate no high 
regard for the religious spirir. Nearly always it is monks and priests who 
are made ihc butts of the jukes. Hie fabliaux are significant as express ions nf 
the growing worldling of the urban elates and as. forerunners of rhe 
lohmr realism which was later to appear in the works of such w riters as 
Chaucer and Boccaccio. 

The supreme achievements of medieval literary talent were two great 
masterpieces written in rhe thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The first 
was rhe Romance of the Wore of William of Lords and John 
of Mean, and the second was Dante s Divine Comedy . Laeh ft eu ranee 
in its own way is a kind of summary of fate medieval dviliza- ol rhc 
tiom T he Romance of the Rose consists of two parts: tlie first four thousand 
lines were begun by William of Lords about *130; the other part, nearly 
three times as long, was finished by John of Meutt about 1:65. The two 
pars are entirely different, the first being an allegory dealing with the 
cult of chlvalrtc fove, while the second b a eulogy nf reason. John of Mcun 
was quite skeptical of the value of the feudal aristocracy it* medieval so¬ 
ciety- he hated frupe notion; and he satirized the monastic orders, rhe 
papacy, nod many other established institutions of his time. He embodied 
the mucking, realistic attitude of the bourgeoisie; os his predecessor, Wil- 
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lbm of I orris, symbolized the romantic, mystical spirit of chivalry. The 
work of the two men taken together furnishes a kind of,guidebook to the 
late Middle Ages. 

Without doubt the most profound of the medieval summaries was the 
fihim' Comedy of Dante Alighieri (1:65-15:1)-Not a great deal is known 
about rhe life of Dante except that lie was the son of a Ftaren- 
The Divine t ; nc | aW ycr an d was active during the early parr of bis career 
in the political affairs of Ills city. Despite his absorption in 
politics he managed to acquire a full mastery of the philosophic and literary 
knowledge of his rime* In 150: the party to which lie belonged was ousted 
from power in Florence, and he was compelled to live the remainder of his 
years outside of his native city. Most of his writings were apparently pro¬ 
duced during this period of exile. Dante called his chief work simply the 
Comedy T but his admirers during the Italian Renaissance always spoke of 
it ■.i'- die DiviiiL- Comedy t and that is the title which has come down to us. 
In form the work may be considered a drama of the struggles, temptations, 
; ind ultimate redemption of the soul But of course it is much more than 
this; for it embraces a complete summation of medieval culture, a magnifi¬ 
cent synthesis of the Scholastic philosophy, the science, the religion, and 
the economic and ethical ideals of tlw high Feudal Age. Its dominant theme 
is the salvation of mankind through reason and divine grace, hut it includes 
many ocher ideas as wed. The universe is conceived as a finite world of 
which the earth is the center and in which everything exists for the benefit 
uf man. Alt natural phenomena have fheir meaning in relation to the divine 
scheme for pence and justice on earth and salvation in the life beyond, Hu¬ 
man beings possess free will to choose the good and avoid the evil. The 
worst uf the sins which man can commit is treason or betraval of mist; the 
lc:ot serious are those which proceed from weakness of the flesh. In many 
wavs Dm ire was a humanist. He took earnest pleasure in the classical 
authors, almost worshiping Aristotle, Seneca, and Vergil, He chose Vergil 
rather than some Christian theologian to personify philosophy, and lie .id- 
mi tred certain other distinguished pagans to very’ comfortable places in 
purqatory. Furthermore, he did not hesitate to place a number of promi¬ 
nent Popes in hell. By reason of his imaginative power and the warmth and 
vigor of his style, Dante deserves to be ranked as one of the greatest poets 
nt all time, but he is especially important to the historian lor the well- 
rounded picture he presents of the late medieval mind. 

5, ART AND MUSIC LN TUK. FEUDAL ACE 
If tkehf. was one tendency which medieval naan strove m avoid, it was the 
mill tendency to specialize in any particular branch of aehieve- 
Ui 1men l. fie or m ceived of the whale held of knowledge 35 one, 
in fit dominated by logic as iht key ro wisdom. Not only the 
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the welfare of man. Unity in philosophy* in religion, in government was the 
prevailing ideal. The same passion for unity carried rmr into the domain 
of a it, with the result that sculpture and painting were both subordinated 
to architecture. 

Tile Feudal Age produced mo great styles of architecture, the Ro¬ 
manesque and the Gothic. The Romanesque was mainly a product of the 
monastic revival and attained its iutl development in the ecu- Arebiite- 
tun ami a iialf following the year iooo. Fundamentally it was t bt 

an ecclesiastical architecture, symbolbdttg the pride of die Ranuneiqut 
monastic orders ar the height of their power. Naturally, since 
the Cluniru: revival affected the entire church, the Kominc&quc style was 
not confined to m-masteries, Nevertheless, it is significant that some uf the 
most impressive Ruimncsrpic buildings were houses of the Cluniflf order 
rite essential features of this building style were the runnd arch, massive 
walls, enormous piers, small windows, gloomy interiors, and the predomi¬ 
nance uf horizontal lines. The plainness ol interiors Mas sometimes re¬ 
lieved by mosaics or by frescoing in bright colors, but the style of construc¬ 
tion vas not such as to encourage elaborate omnium ration. Moreover, the 
strong religious spirit in vvliidi this architecture was conceived did nor 
foster any appeal to the senses. Churches and monasteries should be plain 
and dark within in order to create the proper atmosphere of piety and 
of uthcru urldliiicsa. Some of the architects of southern Europe, how¬ 
ever. succeeded in breaking away from this somber monastic tradition 
and they often decorated their churches with an elaborate symbolic sculp 
turc. 

In the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Runiam-sqiac architecture 
was superseded in popularity by the Gothic, [‘he increase in wealth, rhe 
adyanccment of learning, the grow th of secular interests, and Kommds.jtir 
the pride of the cities in their newly acquired freedom and *r V biieetwt 
prosperity led to a demand for a more elaborate architectural s.ive> vay 
style to express the ideals of the new age. Besides, the mo- r,fJl! - )C 
nastier revival had now* sjwnt its force. Gothic architecture was almost ex¬ 
clusively urban. Its monuments were not monasteries situated on lonely 
crags but cathedrals, bishops* ehurchts, located in the largest cities and 
towns. It must lie understood, though, that The medieval cathedral was not 
simply a church Inir a center of the community life. It generally housed a 
school and a library and was sometimes used as a row n hall. The people of 
the inrire community participated in erecting it, and they rightfully re¬ 
garded it as cine property. Indeed, many of the Gothic cathedrals were the 
outcome of town rivalry'. For example, the people of Siena became dissatis¬ 
fied with their modest church after the cathedral it Florence uas com¬ 
pleted and determined to build a new one on a much more pretentious 
scale. Frequently the citizens’ ambit tom got far out of bounds, with the 
resuli that many of the buildings were left unfinished. The architects of rite 
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cachtdr.il of Chartres* fur instance. planned for several mure lofty towers 
than were ever completed. 

Gothic architecture was one of the must intricate of building styles. Its 
basic dements were the pointed arch, groined inti ribhtd vaulting, anti the 
flying buttress. These devices made possible a much lighter 
and loftier const ruction than cnuld ever have been achieved 
with the ruund arch and the engaged pier of the Romanesque, 
In fact, the Gothic cathedral could be descrilied as a skeletal framework 
of stone enclosed by enormous windows, Orher Features included lofty 
spi res* rose windows, delicate tracery in stone* elaborately carved facades* 
multiple columns, and the use of gargoyles, or representations of mythical 
mtins ectsh as decorative devices. Ornamentarinn in the best of the cathedrals 
was generally concentrated on the exterior. Except for the stained glass 
windows and the intricate carving on woodwork and altars* interiors w ere 
kept rather simple and occasionally almost severe. But the inside of the 




This* three sketches (not in the same stale) shew the evolution of the ffo&r 
p/jrt of themeditreaicathedral. (A) is she pi.in af the Early Christian faiilicj. the 
church oj Santa Mari j Vf r r,^iorr- m ft ewe hmh hi the 4th cemnfy, h is a simple 
plan of rectangular building with nave flanked hy colonnades and tide aisles, ( 0 ) 
n the ebur eh of San Mich Ac .11 PavLt, talk century . Romanes jue, with ike apse 
elongated, transepts added, gtvmg the church the form of a Latin cross. (C ) if 
the cathedral at Amirm, tfth cetmiry Goibk, Here the typical Gothic plan 
thoics up—the ride ahtei cum hi tie around the r btsgatcd choir amt apt* forrnhtg 
the jnfbulatQTy off which radiate the chapelt, ami the frosts efit J fully developed 
with side aisles. 
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Gothic cathedral was never somber or gloomy. The stained glass windows 
served not la exclude the light but Co glorify it. to catch the rays of sun¬ 
light and sulTuse them with a tidiness and warmth of color which nature 
herself could hardly produce even in her gayest mood*. 

The significance of Gothic architecture is frequently; mivimdenifoml. As 
a matter of fact, its very name, implying that die art wai of barbarian 
origin, was originally a term of reproach given to it by the ^ 
men of the Renaissance, who wanted to express their con- cance &f 
tempt for everything medieval. Many people still think of G&thic 
the Gothic cathedral as a product of an ascetic and other- J^Jufo mre 
worldly' civilization* Nothing could be more inaccurate. In so far as Gothic 
architecture w as spiritual at all it was the symbol of a religion which had 
come to recognize tJre importance of this life. Bur as we have already seen* 
the cathedral was more than a church, It was in large part an expression of 
die new secular spirit which had grown out of the rise of cities and the 
progress of enlightenment* Many of the semes depicted on the stained glass 
windows—a medieval hnkcshnp in operation, for instance—had no direct 
religious significance w hatever. Moreover* Gothic architecture was in no 
small degree humanistic. The definite appeal to the senses revealed in the 
sparkling radiance of colored glass and in the naturalistic sculpture of saints 
and the Virgin gives positive proof that man's interest in tiis human self 
and In the world uf natural beauty was no longer considered a sin. Last of 
all. Gothic architecture was an expression of the medieval intellectual 
genius. The complicated design, the perfect balance of thrust and counter- 
thrust, and the soaring height of the buddings represented not only tilt 
triumph of reasoning skill, but also 3 desire to burst the confines of limited 
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Cross sections through the vAndaw bays of (/I) Romanesque Abbayc-attz- 
b&ttmrcf , {tf ) French Gothic cathedral of Amiens. Note the found Roruaneujue 
arches rtf A as wJ* .rr iIy ttietbvd of tmitmtirig the nave vault mg by tbe half* 
barrel vault &vrr the irifortttm gallery, hi f 8) tbe pointed Gothic arch makes 
for a higher nave vaulting and, r/i a!l t the frame oi the structure is lighter, Here 
cart be it i r? the ty pica! flying buitresres icbich take rke thrust of the nave vaulting, 
char the main structure to the great matvmy buttress piers . 
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knowledge and push upward Into the highest realms of truth* Each tflthe* 
dra! itself, with Hf detailed mass of carvings of plane and animal life and 
symbolic figures, was a kind of encyclopedia of medieval knowledge—a 
colrtu* epic in stmt. 

Music in (lie Feudal \gc was rhe product of an evolution extending far 
back into riic early history of medieval Europe. The beginning of this 
evolution wus the development of the plain chant, ascribed by 
r“ si i e ,% tb * tradition to Pope < iregory the Great. The Gregorian chanr 
1 f t. Ti . r .f WJ|S a s i n j,i c nioccompuiied meknly sung by a solo voice nr 
bv a choir in unison. This simple arc form provided the basis for nearly all 
of medieval music* By the tenth century the first signs of a harmonic sys¬ 
tem had begun to appear, although the original tone combinations chosen 
were somewhat austere, including most typically successions of fourths 
and fifths. As rime went another intervals were added, gradually enriching 
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/! Gn^ruij ekjnt in pfoittsong riourioji: Passer invenk— CtmmmvQT} (from 
liber usuaik* fji). 77 v rex* o i^i j jni 4 orf jfor f&fiip} PwJm: “I m, 
the tpamrm jbarfj faBtf.f ®n tariff. rr/ji i/jx FzgttUw j nest for herself, where she 
wjjv hy her yvt*nfi n even Thine jJfjrr, O Lord of hosts* my Kin%* and my God . 
Etc and if re tfwiJ m Tby home: they wilt he still pr ailing Thee" 

I IOM i:cstavf. BEF3J. MmA hi the Middle Ages, p. i C»«. 


t]ifr color content. It significant* however, rhat the modem concept of a 
hxnruntr subordinate a widcf-iy was entirely lacking. Each new voice 
thin was added was expected to be interesting in kself and tint merely 
pan of n tonsil background. Thus the new development was along eon- 
rrapunti! rather rh m strictly harmonic tine*;, if was polyphonic rather 
than monophonic. By the riuntmih century considerable skill had been 
grained in weaving together two. three, and even four independent voice* 
into a pleading: partem. As a pair of the ijuadrivium taught in the imiversi- 
ties, music was a dryly theoretics} and formalized subject, primarily a 
branch of physics. But as utilized for practical needs by church composers 
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i( a vital, growing thing, Some of the composers in their zeal for fresh¬ 
ness and experimentation even chose popular tavern snugs, words and ah, Os 
the base around which to weave eontjrapuntaily the sacred w r ords of the 
Akss. !n this connection it may lie observed that a seen tar music existed 
quite apart from that of the church, U too was chiefly vocal, but in contrasr 
to sacred music was emphatically rhythmical* was sung to an instrumental 
accompaniment! ami employed the vcmacular languages. It included both 
folk music of anonymous origin and also, in the laic Feudal Age, the snugs 
of the troubadours* trouvircs. and nuunesingCFS, some of W hoin were gified 
composers* Ultimately secular music added its influence to the more signifi¬ 
cant and serious an produced by the? church. 
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The Civilization of the 
Renaissance: In Italy 

s 

p^/OON AFTER rjoo the majority of the characteristic 
institutions and ideals of the Feuds! Age had begun to decay. Chivalry, 
feudalism itself* the Holy Roman Empire* rhe universal authority of the 
papacy, the guild mcem of trade and industry were all gradu¬ 
ally being weakened and would eventually disappear alto¬ 
gether, The great age of the Gothic cathedrals was prac¬ 
tically over, the Scholastic philosophy was beginning to be 
ridiculed and despised, and the supremacy of the religious 
and ethical interpretations of life vva^ hciri£r slowly hut effec¬ 
tively undermined. In place of all tlicrse there gradually emerged new in¬ 
stitutions and ways of thinking of sufficient importance to stamp the cen¬ 
turies that followed with the character of a ditferem civil Nation. The tradi¬ 
tional name applied to this civilization, which extended from 1300 to ap¬ 
proximate) v 1650, is the Renaissance, 

The term Renaissance l^vcs much to he desired from the standpoint of 
historical accuracy. literally it means rebirth, and it is commonly raken 
Uwrnsof imply m d* fouracnii century there w as a sudden 
ibtmtit revival of interest in the classical learning of Greece and 

krruiiijrtfc Rome, But tins b far from being sirierly true. Interest in the 
classic* was by no meutw tare in rhe Feudal Age, Such writer* as John of 
Salisbury* I>zntc, and the Goliard poet* were jusr *5 enthusiastic admirers 
of Greek and Latin literature as any who lived in rhe fourteenth century. 
Indeed, the so-called Renaissance was in considerable measure simply the 
culmination of a series of revivals which began as far hack as- the ninth 
century. All of these movements were characterized hv a ref erence for the 
ancient authors. Even in the cathedral and monastic schools Cicero, Vergil* 
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Seneca, and; Inter on, Aristotle frequently received as much worshipful 
adoration a\ was given to any of ibc saints. 

The Renaissance was a great deal more than a mere revival of pagan team¬ 
ing* It embraced, first of all p an imprest ve record of new achievements in 
art, literature, science, philosophy, politics, education, and Tbefbvuii 
religion. While the foundation of many of these was classical* JJHrf M 
they soon expanded be von d the measure of Greek and iio- tbajisrew- 
mun influence. Indeed, most of die achievements in painting, *** 

science, politics, and rdigiun bore very little relation to the 
classical heritage. Secondly, the Rciuk>ance incut pirated -i numlwr of 
dominant idt;ds and attitudes which ire commonly assumed to have the 
stantkrd for the modem worlds Conspicuous among them were optimism, 
worldling hedonistic naturalism^ and individualism; Imt the iiiost signify 
icunt of them all was humanism- In its broadest sense humanism may be de¬ 
fined as the glorification of the human and the natural as opposed to the 
divine or otherworldly. Conceived in this fashion, ir was the heart and sou] 
of [he Renaissance; fork included practically all of the other ideals already 
mentioned- Humanism also has the more restricted meaning of enthusiasm 
for the classical writings because of rhdr human interest. This is the sense 
in which it was frequently used by the rnen of ihc early Renaissance, 

Not only was the Renaissance much more than a revival of pagan learn¬ 
ing; in sarnie ways it was closely related tn the spirit of the btc Middle Ages, 
I he pride in human achievement reflected in Gothic archi- Canj/urunia 
tectinXt the naturalism of the fMixux nnd of shitjffkt md ^outran 
\ : icatan\ the secuhirism of the orders of friars, and the striv- tpHL th- 
ing after knowledge and understanding in the uiiivcrsmcs all A%ts 

dearly foreshadowed the prevailing ideals of the fourteenth and succeeding 
centuries. On the other hand, it is hardly correct to think of the Renais¬ 
sance as utdv ^ final chapter in medieval en iltzatioiL Many of the new at¬ 
titudes and achievements were distinctly at variance with the medieval 
world perspective. No longer did men conceive of the universe o$ a finite 
system of concentric spheres revolving around the earth anti damn* for 
the glory and salvation of mnn. The revival of the heliocentric theory as 
early the fifteenth century suggested a cosmos of infinitely greater ex- 
lent, with the earth only one of a number erf worlds. The goal of human 
know bilge wns thus pushed much farther into the distance, since the urn- 
verse according ui the new conception could not he so easily reduced to a 
simple explanation in terms of the Christian epic. 

In various other wavs also the civilisation of the Renaissance cocirmwd 
sharpie with the Middle Ages. Chivalry w as now quite generally treated 
with contempt. The Scholastic phijesophv was despised as a stupid mix- 
ture of logic and religious dogma. The medieval cimdcninatkHi of business 
for the sake of profit m longer received even lip service from the grasp¬ 
ing merchants and hankers in cvciy European dty. Hie collectivism of 
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the Middle Ages—the submergence of the individual in the guild, in the 
church, and in the social order to which he belonged—now gave way to 
,i rabid egoism which glorified almost every- form of self-assertiveness and 
elevated pride from a*deadly sin to a cardinal virtue, Perhaps the most 
srliking contrasts were those to be found in the realm of politics. The 
medieval ideal of a universal commonwealth under the sovereign authority 
of the Holy Roman Emperor or the Pope had no meaning at alt for the 
political philosophers of the Renaissance, Instead, they maintained dut 
every individual stare regardless of its size should he absolutely free from 
external control. Unfortunately they also rejected the medieval doctrines 
of limited government and the ethical basis of politics. It was now com- 
mcrnl) held that the authority of the ruler was subject to no limitations 
whatever, and some even asserted that the prince in the exercise of his of¬ 
ficial functions \va* not bound by the canons of morality-; whatever was 
neetSKtrv to tuaint.im his own power or the power of the State over which 
he ruled provided its own justification. Scarcely any philosopher in the 
Middle Ages would have tolerated such doctrines. 

I. THE ousts or THE RENAISSANCE 

,Mpct of the causes of the Renaissance have already been indicated- In gen¬ 
eral the)- were the very si me factors that had stimulated the intellectual 
T/a ted and artistic revival of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries: 
( nf, ei 0 f the < i) the influence of the Saracenic and Byzaurine civilizations 
Hmtiiimrc the development of a flourishing commerce; (}) the 

growth of dries; (4) rhe revival of an interest in classical studies in the 
cathedral and monastic schools: i,?) rhe growth of a critical and skeptical 
attitude exemplified in the philosophies «l such men as Abelard and Roscel- 
liivus; and (6) die gradual escape from the otherworldly and ascetic nnnos- 
plicrc of the early Middle Ages. To these shuuld be added certain other 
causes which were really elements in the medieval renaissance of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries: first, the revival of the study of the Roman law, 
with tltc impetus it gave to the growth of secular interests; second, rhe ex¬ 
pansion of intellectual Interests made possible by the rise of the universities; 
rhird, the Aristotelian ism of rise Scholastic philosophy, with its appeal to 
the Authority of a pagan thinker; fourth, rhe growth of naturalism in liter¬ 
ature and an; and fifth, the development of .1 spirit of scientific inquiry, 
exemplified in the work of Ad claret of Bath, Roger Baton, and F rede rick II. 
boon after the Renaissance got under way. its progress was greatly ac¬ 
celerated by die influence of secular and ecclesiastical patrons of learning. 
Outstanding among the former were rhe Medici family in Florence, the 
Sfnrza family in Milan, the Este lords of Fermta, and Alfonso the Maguini- 
jnmis of Najdev Most of these patrons were wealthy merchants who Itul 
fie 11 hi ic despots of the city republics in which they lived, The ecclesiastical 
patrons included such Ropes as Nicholas V, Pius II, Julius IE and Leo X. 
The attitude of these men was singularly ar variance with what is normally 
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expected of occupants of the fisherman's throne* They displayed no interest 
in theology or in the conversion of the ungodly. They kept on the payroll 
of the church men who openly attached fundamental Christian doctrines 
Nicholas V, for example, employed as a papal seen?tarv the celebrated 
Lorenzo Valla* who exposed an Important document of the church as a 
forger)' and preached a philosophy of cams! pleasure. Whatever the in¬ 
congruity of their attitude* the work of these Popes was of inestimable 
value to cultural progress for they bestowed rhdr patronage upon smite 
of die most briilium artists and literary men of the Italian Renaissance, 

Before [caving rliis subject of factors responsible for the Renaissance, it 
will be desirable to dispose of two alleged causes commonly believed to 
have been of decisive importance* One of these is the Cru- ^ ^ 

sides* aitd the other is the invention nf printing. In rhe pre- 
ceding chapter we observed that the intellectual influence of Rfttw&rt irr; 
the Crusades was slight. The Introduction of Moslem learning f >.J ^ 
into Europe came about as a result of the work uf scholars in 
the libraries of Toledo and Cordova and as a consequence of the deliberate 
attempts of Frederick 11 to undermine the power of the church by diff using 
■a pagan culture throughout his domains. Only to die extent rim the Ou¬ 
tsides weakened feudalism p diminished the prestige of tile papacy, and 
helped to give the Italian dries a monopoly of Mediterranean trailer may 
they be considered as in any way responsible for the beginning of Renais¬ 
sance civilbiarkin* And even These result* can be ascribed in large part tu 
other factors. 

While the invention of printing was an achievement of the utmost im¬ 
portance, it was perhaps even less than the Crusades a direct cause of the 
Renaissance, For one thing, ir came too late. So far as rhe evi- f ^ ^ 

deuce shows, no printing press was in operation much before -^ rTjr: ^ „ r 

the middle of rhe fifteenth century. The earliest work known pri niwjs h? 

to have been printed from movable type actually dates from 
a 454^' ft) this time the Renaissance in Italy was already well ty ^ 
under way* luiviug started about a century' and si half liefore. Furthermore, 
many of the cariv humanists were decided I v hostile toward the new in¬ 
vention. They regarded it as a barbarous German cnmraptii-n and refused 
to allow their works to be printed lest they obtain ton wide a circulation 
and be misunderstood bv the common people. The fact should also l>e 
noted that rhe earliest publishing firms were far more interested in turning 
our religious Looks and popular stories than in printing the writings of the 
neu IcamioET, Devotional tracts, service books for the church* writings of 
riie theologians, md collections of ancient legend* were the types of reading 
inarter which really appealed to the public of lhai day, anil were accord¬ 
ingly more profitable in the printers chan my of the recondite works of 

1 Tlui wix ati indulgence nc^iurd fmn the press of Julnmu Cittimber^ at Miinvu wfm 
ii cumnmnly credited wiih the inventhan <T miming, though it k jomewhat doubtful 
tlwt he did mure rho.ii perfect the ledmkjut pet elaped by oihtn. 
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the humanises. The conclusion *eeim simply justified that the influence of 
die invention of printing upon ihc Renaissance extended no farther than 
to aid sligluly in spreading and accelerating the movement in its later stages, 
particularly in northern Europe. Most of the great berafiis of the invention 
came offer die Renaissance had ended, 

s. im HF-NAESSANCE IS tTALY 

RlFUt^oi has already been made to the fact that the Rerms^nce bad its 
beginning in Italy. Why should this have been so? As one reason, Italy 
had a stronger classical tradition than any other cnutiny of 
RrtiiLtmc* western Europe. All through the medieval period flic Italians 
tasanirt had managed to preserve the belief that they were descend- 

t tai ¥ tins of the andem Romans. They looked hack upon their 

ancestry with pndc, ignoring of course the infiltrations of Lombard, Ryvau- 
ricie, Saracenic* and Norman Mnod that had been pouted into their race 
from time to citTic. !n sonic of the Italian, cities traces of the old Ron™ sys¬ 
tem uf education still survived ill the municipal schools. Relies of die an- 
den[ pagan Spirit: were also to be found in die essentially unmoral attitude 
of the Italians. Ethical considerations did nor generally weigh with them 
so heavily as with northern Europeans. Few Italians appear to have been 
d l icked by rhe fact that Pope Alexander VI had illegitimate children or 
rhar Julius LI was a craftv politician and a hard-swearing leader nf papal 
armies. It is likewise true that Italy Iml a inure thoroughly secular culture 
rhan most other regions tif Larin Christendom. Hie Italian universities 
were founded primarily- for the study of tow or medicine rather than the* 
olngy, and* with the exception of the University" of Rome, few of them 
had any ecclesiastical connections whatever. In addition to all this, Italy 
received the full impact of cultural in fine nets from the Byzantine and 
Saracenic civilizations. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the 
Italian cities were the main beneficiaries of the revival of trade with the 
East. For vears the seaport towns of Venice. Naples, Genoa, and Pisa cn- 
pjyed a virtual nmiuipuly of the Mediterranean trade, while Hie merchants 
uf Florence, Bologna, Piacenza, rnd other elites of rhe Lombard plain 
served as the chief middle men In the commerce bet ween northern and 
southern Europe, The economic prosperity thus acquired u a> the principal 
foundation of the intellectual and artistic progress, 

1. TltE 1H>I ITICAL BACKGROUND OF THE ITALIAN 1 RFNMSSANCE 

It is generally assumed ihat orderly and efficient gmeroment b :i neces- 
n 4TY condition for tile development of a superior culture; bur 
tern political such was not the case with the civilization we arc now eon- 
Jjficjf sidering. The RcraksuYCC was bom in the midst nf political 

Reniiumtt xurmoii Not only was Italy not a unified state when the 

RetioissaiKr began* but through nut the history of the move- 
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nicnc the country remained in i turbulent condition, Factional revolts and 
hitter feuds between petty states fallowed each orEicr in rapid succession. 
J he reus mis for this cl vans were several In the revolt against medieval 
collectivism, with its condemns rim of pride and emphasis upon self- 
effacement* men went to the opposite extreme and glorified die nggrundize- 
tnnit of self. Almost any form of egoism was now considered justifiable— 
the pursuit of power or wealth, rhe quest of physical or artistic pleasure, or 
the ruthless suppression of one's rivals. It was perhaps inevitable that this 
change in social amende should lead to pdirical racketeering, to the rise of 
adventurers eager to rum every factional difference into ongrv discord 
in order to pave the highroad to a seizure of power. Another cause was the 
fact that the leading citizens were too deeply ataorbed in making money 
m bother very much with affairs <>f government. Since they were especially 
reluctant to waste their time in military service. they insisted that their gov- 
cm merits should employ mercenary troops* The result was the appearance 
of hands of professional soldiers, under leaders known a$ crntfortierii who 
sold their services m the highesr bidder. As utmost anyone could have pre¬ 
dicted. some of these condtittim eventually became strong enough to seize 
control of the governments for w hich they fought. Much of the turbulence 
of Italian policies in this period was due also ro rhe interne commercial 
rivalry among the principal cities. In fact, nearly all of the major wars grew 
uut of atremprs by one city or another to gain control of trade routes or to 
destroy the commerce of a competing city. 

At the beginning of the Rciuimance* Italy was divided into a host of 
peuy states. Nearly all of diem were independent city republics that had 
succeeded during the late Middle Ages in throwing off the ^ 
domination of the Holy Roman Emperor In the course of 
their struggle for freedom many of them had adopted some government 
degree of democratic government. In the midst of the tur- mtf?t 
moit of ihe Renaissance, however, practically all traces of this CI ? ™ 

democracy disappeared. One city after another fell under the sway of 
powerful usurpers. As early as 1^11 the government of Milan was trails^ 
formed into a dictatorship under the head of the Visconti family. When 
tlir Visconti died out in 1450, ihrir authority was raken over by one of 
the most famous of the cGud&ttiffi f Francesco Sfor/a. Jn 1454 the republic 
of Florence passed under the control of the enlightened plutocrat, CuflimO 
de' Medici. Although Cosimn hid no official title, lie was accepted by the 
people of the city as a virtual dictator, mainly because rhe) longed for re¬ 
lief from partisan strife. E"hc MedJcf family dominated the politico! life of 
Florence for sixty years. After the great Cosimo the leading representative 
of the family was his grandson Lorenzo, styled the ^Magnificent* 11 To these 
two men must be given a large parr of the credit for the fact that Florence 
remained for so long a time the most brilliant center of the Italian Rciiak- 
sauce, The republic of Venice also underwent a similar change from modi- 
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ricd democracy to despotism. But here the despotic authority w as excr- 
cbeil by an oligarchy instead of by a single individual. A small number of 
t ^ c wclrldcst families controlled absolutely rhe clcctiotb. iu the Senate, to 
the Grand Council, and to The office of Doge, or life president. Even the 
States of the Church, which included a broad heir stretching across the 
central portion of the Italian peninsula, presented no contrast to the general 
pattern of Renaissance government. Except for their greater wealth, the 
Popes of this time were scarcely distinguishable from the rest of the Italian 
potentates. They nude and broke treaties, hired cwidotfieri for wars of 
conquest, and employed very questionable means of dealing with trouble¬ 
some opponents. 

Not only was the history of the Italian Renaissance marked by the 
grow th of despotic government', there was also a definite tendency for the 
huger and more powerful states to absorb the smaller. Under 
thiTmlc of Gian G.ileazzti Visconti <1378-1401) the ritv- 
fffibr state of Milan reached out and annexed nearly the whole of 

rityumrs [he Lombard plain. This expansion aroused the apprehension 
uf Venice. As a consequence, the merchants of that city determined to 
eomfuer an inland empire w hich would protect the avenues of trade with 
ventral Europe. By 1474 Venice had succeeded in annexing nearly all uf 
miiTheasttm Itdv. inducting Lhe wealthy city of Padua and considerable 
rcrritnrv formerly conquered by Milan. Nor did the republic of Florence 
j a , f behind in the development of expansionist ambitions. Ik tore the end of 
the fourteenth century practically all of the district of Tuscany had been 
taken, and in 1406 the great mercantile city of Pisa succumbed to Florentine 
domination. The papacy also took part tn the general movement of ter¬ 
ritorial aggrandisement. Under such worldly and aggressive Popes as Alex¬ 
ander VI1 (491-1503) and Julius II (1303-13) the dominion of the Papal 
States w as extended over nearly all of the petty lords of central Italy. As a 
result uf all this expansion, practically the whole of the Italian peninsula 
|iv the beginning of the sixteenth century had been brought under the rule 
of the five most powerful stares: the duchy of Milan, the republics 
uf Venice and Florence, the kingdom of Naples, and the States of the 
Church, 


11. TiiF trratAKV avu mitotic cettvh u* tiie it.vi.ivv (Olvaesasc* 

No wide "ulf separated Italian Renaissance literature from rhe literature 
of the Lite Middle Atjcs.The vast majnritv of the literary achievements be- 
tween i !■>'.» .md 15to were already foreshadowed in one or 
another of the different trends initiated in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The so-called father of Italian Renais¬ 
sance iitci'anii'e. Francesco Petra tea or Petrarch (p 304-74), 
was himself very dose to the medieval temper. He employed 
the same Tuscan dialect w hich Dante had chosen as the basis of an Italian 
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literary tangusrje* Moreover* he believed very firmly in Chrisriimiry as the 
wav of salvation for man* and he w as addicted at times ro a monkish asecn- 
ciiTTi. I-Jis: hesi-known writings, the sonnets he addressed to his beloved 
Laura, fKirlonlt of the same flavor as tlie chivalrous hive poetry ut the 
thirtccntb-camirv troubadours. Although Petrarch has been widely ac¬ 
claimed as the father of hiummsm, the hnntmism he founded differed bur 
slightly from that of ninny n medieval poet. About all that was ttew in 
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Pctrarch was hh intense absorption in his own personality and hfe pas¬ 
sionate demotion rn die Greet as well as to the Latin classiest Even here the 
niivdtv was primarily a matter of degree. It is nut quire accurate to think 
of Petrarch as “the fitsr modem man." 

The setoiid of the great figures in the Italian literary- Renaissance, Gio¬ 
vanni Boccaccio {i|i jt”75>* was scarcely much more of an origin ft! genius. 

j^-v.0. .• Ukc Petrarch* Enceaceiu was a Florentine, the dlegminiue 
f^h a si hu- $ on of a prosperous merchant. Hh father having planned for 

monism *f him a business career, he was sent to Naples tn serve on ap¬ 

prenticeship in a branch of the great Florentine bonking 
house of the Bardi Bin rhe young Boccaccio soon displayed more ardor in 
wm'shiptng in the temple of the Moses than in computing the interest on 
loons* It was perhaps rrnmral that this should he so, for Naples was a cen¬ 
ter of ^rations living under languorous skies and of strong poetic tradi¬ 
tions emanating from the lands of the Saracens and the troubadours. It was 
an environment especial I', fitted in stimulate the poetic fancies of" vnuth, 
Boccaceb was also inspired by a passionate love for the beautiful wife of 
j Neapolitan citizen, Nearly -ill of Ids earlier works were poems and ro- 
manee* dealing with the triumphs and tortures of this love. Gradually his 
ski;! m the st^rv -idling an attained perfection, and he eventually found 
prosea more suitable medium for his purposes. HLs first work of merit in 
the new style was FLitm/rcttA? a forerunner of the psychological novel, Bui 
by fur the most notable of Boccaccio's writings was fils Beamier ml which 
he wrote after his return to Florence about 134ft The Decameron consists 
of one hundred stories which the author puis into the mouths of seven 
young women and three young men. The stories do mt form 3 novel re¬ 
volving about a continuous theme hut are united by the artificial pint of 
having been told by a group uf people who arc concerned merely with pass¬ 
ing the time during their sojourn at a villa outside of Florence to escape the 
ravages of the Black Death. Though some of the tiles were probable in¬ 
vented by Boccardo. most of tliern were drawn from the fabliau^ from the 
Tbrntsam One .YrgAfs, and from other medieval sources. In genera! 
dun differ from their medieval prototypes hi being slightly more ribald, 
egoistic, and anti-clerical and more deeply concerned with a frank jus¬ 
tification of the carnal life; bur rhe Dccxmermi certainly does not represent, 
as many people think, the first emphatic protest against the ascetic and im¬ 
personal ideals of Lite early Middle Ages. I is real significance lies in the 
fact that it S£[ the pattern for Italian prove and exerted considerable in¬ 
fluence upon Renaissance writers in other countries. 

The death of Boccaccio in 1375 tracks the end of rhe first period in the 

2 Curimnly emuijjk harae-eb could rmt read Greek. Hk knowledge <if HdLmc cul¬ 
ture was acquired cnrbdv from whsi the Rom™ tali! j bo tit jt r jits earnest MitnspTf 
to learn the tinging* resulted in failure, fsir he eotilJ find no a>inpeivm tutor. He 
therefore contented himself to rhe tnd of hh life wnfi gazing admiringly it the pages 
at llitiuer bin with no more thm 1 vague LindciSE&odtng uf w hat they ear timed " 
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kalian Renaissance in literature, a pes-iml which is often called the Ire- 
cento? The age which followed, known as the Quattrocento* 
was distinguished by a revival of iht S-,1tin language- En¬ 
thusiasm for the classics. had now attained such force rhaf men 
could not hear to write in any other language than that of 
the great masters of ancient Rome. The kalian of Dante and 
Boccaccio was scorned as the uncouth tongue of butchers and bakers. Nat¬ 
urally such an attitude did not foster the development of the highest ralcnr, 
fur it tended to set as the supreme goal of literary effort the faithful imita¬ 
tion of Larin models, k is therefore not strange that the majority' of the 
writer* of this time—such men asPoggio. Rcccaddli, Niello, and Fonuno 
—shmi!d be remembered merely as second-rate figures whose chief claim 
to distinct ion is their militant paganism and their delight in erotic themes. 
Their work represents one of the farthest extremes to which the reaction 
against Christian tie lief and morality was destined to go B The Quattrocento 
was also the period when the passion for Greek studies uas at its zenith. 
Prior eg tliis rime the Italian humanists had achieved bur indifferent success 
in their attempts to learn die Greek language and to discover the treasures 
of ] Itlknic culture. But in * 393 a famous scholar of Constantinople* Manud 


Chty% doras, arrived in Venice on a mission from the Byzantine emperor to 
implore the aid of the West in a war against the l urks. Almost immediately 
aud limed by the Italians a* an apostle of the glorious Hellenic pasi. he was 
eventually persuaded to accept a professorship of the Greek classic* at the 
L niv ersiry of Florence. About the beginning of the fifteenth century sev¬ 
eral 01 her Byzantine scholar migrated to Italy, Notable among them were 
the PliitnniST philosophers, PJcthpn and Bessarion. I he influence of these 
men in providing information about e In- achievements of the ancient Greeks 
seems to have been considerable. Ai any rate, it w as not long until kalian 
scholars bc^an to make trips to Constantinople and other Byzantine dries 
in search of manuscripts* Between 1413 and 14:3 3 certain Giovanni 
Aurisjm, for example, brought back nearly two hundred and fifty manu¬ 
script books including works of Sophocles, I uripides and Thucydides. Ii 
was in this way that many of the Hellenic dossier particularly the writings 
of ihc dramatists, historians and earlier philosophers were nrst made avail¬ 
able to the modem world. 

The last great age in the development Italian Rend^ance literature 
wrs rhe CinquccentOp or the period from 1500 to aUmt 1550. Italian was 
now raised to a full equality with Greek and Latin* classical ^ 
and modem mriuenccs were more perfectly blended, and a Cimjuccrnto 
deeper originality of both form and content was achieved. But 
the literary capital of the Renaissance w as no longer Florence. In 14^ that 


3 So called from ike Italian word for ilirrc hum!red, tretemo, tived to desigrtnre the 
century urtikh followed tioa, Quart roecnio, from rhe word for four hundred. n ap¬ 
plied to die ficriiHd iif the fihrenrh eelMury and Cim|b4Kcn» so iht -aaenih. 
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city came under the rule of the fanatical reformer Savona to la; and, while the 
Medici were restored to power about eighteen years brer, the brilliant Tus¬ 
can metropolis soon afterward fell a victim of factional disputes and foreign 
invasion. During the first half of the sixTCenth century the city of Rome 
grad nailv rose to a position of cultural leaderships mainly because of the 
patronage of ihc church, especially during the reign of Pope Leo X (Gio¬ 
vanni dr 1 Medici) This gorgeous prelate was the son of Loren/.o i 3 ie Mag¬ 
nificent When he was only fourteen years uld, his father 7 ? influence had 
been sufficient to procure his appointment. as a cardinal. Elevated to St 
Peter's throne in 1513, he is reported to have said. 4l LeE us enjoy the papacy 
since God has given ir to us. 1 I here can be little doubt that he did enjoy it, 
tor he was a magnificent spendthrift, lav ishing rewards upon arrisTS and 
writers and financing the construction of beautiful churches- 

The chief forms of literature developed in the QuquccotTO were epic 
and pastoral poetry, drama, and history-The most eminent of the writers 
of epics was Ludovico Ariosto (1474-1531), author of a 
Mdtbe* lengthy piem entitled Orlando Furiflm Although woven 
.141 furji very largely of nmcmk taken from tite romances of adven- 
warns# tune and the legends of the Arthurian cycle, this work dif¬ 
fered radically from iny of the medieval epics, h incorporated much that 
was derived from classical sources; ir lacked the impersonal quality of the 
medieval romances; and it wttt totally devoid nf idealism. Ariosto wrote to 
make men tough and to charm them with felicitous descriptions of the quiet 
splendor of nature and the passionate beauty nf love. His work represents 
the difliusiomnentof the late Renaissance* the toss of hope and of fairh. and 
flic tendency to seek consolation in the pursuit of aesthetic pleasure. The 
development nf pase^ul poetry at (his rime probably reflects a similar atti¬ 
tude i>f dt'sendmnrijicnt and hm of confidence. As lire name implies, the 
pastoral romance glorifies the simple life amid rustic stirtoundings :ind ex- 
presses 1 he yearning for a gulden age of unspoiled pleasures and freedom 
from the worries and frustrations of artificial urban society. The chief 
author of this type of literature in the Italian Renaissance was Jacopo Sam 
nazaro (1458-1550), who gave to his main work the tide of Arcade 
In the field of the drama the Italians never achieved more than moderate 
success. Their failure as writers of tragedy was particularly noticeable, de¬ 
spite the fact that they had considerable knowledge of clas¬ 
sical models from which to profit. The Italian w as apparently 
too modi nf an individualist to be influenced profoundly by the Greek 
conception of a tragic conflict between man and society and too much of 
m optimist to brood over personal suffering. Hw mind was fixed upon the 
compenrafions uf lire rather than upon ha grim and terrifying aspects. Hb 
rL'al Talents lav in naturalistic description, in the development of light and 
joyous themes, and in rht e.vpres*in 11 of personal egotism, If was natural, 
[herefore, that iht best of his drim.is should have bran Comedies, especially 
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satirical comedies, father than tragedies. The first and the greatest «>f the 
Italian comedians was a man who is fur better known as a [political philips 
nphef — Niecolo tMachiavcIli ( 1469-1 5:7). Hie finest product of his dra¬ 
matic skill was a work entitled Attifldwgota, which hns been called "the 
ripest and must powerful play in the Italian language."" Sparkling with 
salacious wit and based upon incidents typical of life in the author's native 
city of Florence. it is a lurid satire tif Renaissance society, In this as in hh 
other writings Machiwclli reveals his cynical views of htntutn nature, f fc 
appears to believe that all human brings arc knaves and fools at heart, with 
their meanness and stupidity only partly concealed by a thin veneer of re¬ 
finement and learning* The one remaining comedian who deserves passing 
mention was Pietro Ammo (1491-1556)., n native of Arezzo in Tuscany, 
The neglected illegitimate soil of a mnn-rimut-town. Arecino developed an 
attitude of bitter rebellion and a venomous style which gave force and 
pungency to his writings hue kept him perpetually' in trouble. He satirized 
every tnstimtion of conventional society * frequently in the most scurrilous 
language, i I is five comedies are important primarily for having set the ex¬ 
ample Lit direct portray a) of life as the proper standard of dramatic writing. 

The historians of the High Renaissancein Italy displayed a critical spirit 
and a degree of objectivity which had not been seen since the end of the 
ancient world. Firsr among them in order of rime alt hough 
not in order of greatness was Muthiavelil In his main his- 
mrical work* an account of the evolution of the Florentine republic tn the 
death of Lorenzo tie’ Medici, lie rigidiy excluded all rheological interpreta¬ 
tions and sought to discover rhe natural laws which govern the life of a 
people. More scientific in his methods of analysis was Machruvdirs younger 
contemporary, Francesco Guicciardini \ 1485-1540). Having served many 
years as an ambassador of Florence inti as a governor of papal territories, 
Guicciardini enjoyed a unique advantage m acquiring familiarity with the 
cynical and tortuous political life of his day, Hh special gifts as a historian 
were j capacity for miiune and realistic analysis and m uncanny ability 
in disclosing the springs of human action. His mi&icrpiccc was his History 
of U&h\ a derailed and dispassionate uieount of rite varying fortune* of 
that country fmm 1492 to $554- No study of Renaissance historians would 
he complete without some mem ion of Lorenzo Valla (1406-57), who may 
properly he regarded as the father of historical criticism* fty careful 
scrutiny of their literary style he challenged the authenticity nf a number 
of accepted documents. He proved fhe famous ^Domiuou of Constantine ' 
to he 3 forgery. thereby demolishing nnc of the principal bases of papal 
supremacy, since this document purported to have been a grant by the Jim- 
peror Constantine of rhe highest spiritual and temporal power in the West 
to the Pope. In addition. Valla denied that rhe so-called Apostles’ Creed had 

4 J- A. Syjtictndsi, ' \bcKbtfcIIL" EfteytloptJia Bfitinnitii f^th edition), Vijl, XJV, 
P- 57Z- 
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ever l>een written by the aperies, and he pointed out numerous corruptions 
in r hc Vulgate edition uf the New Testament os compared with the earlier 
Greek rests. His critical methods semd later on to stimulate a much 
broader snack liy the northern humanists upon the doctrines and practices 
of the organized church. 

Despite the wealth of brilliant jccomplishmcnis in Ikeraturc. the proud¬ 
est achievements of the kalian Renaissance were made in the realm of art. 

Of all the arrs, painting was undoubtedly supreme. The 
evolution of Italian painting followed a course of develop¬ 
ment winch rough! y paralleled the history of literatare. Dur¬ 
ing the initial period of the Trecento, however, there was 
onk one antst of diitfiidtfon worthy to be compared ro 
Perrarch and Boccaccio in literature, l lis name was Giotto 
(1176- 133(5). With him. painting definitely rook on the status of an inde¬ 
pendent art, although his master Cimabue had already made some begin¬ 
nings in this direction. Giotto was pre-eminently a naturalist. So skillful 
was he in depicting the semblance of life that, according to the story, one 
of his drawings of a fly so completely deceived Cimabue that he attempted 
to brush rhe creature away u irh ids hand. Giotto also displayed more than 
ordinary talenr m the portrayal of action, especially in such frescoes as 
Saint I rmas Preaching to the Birds, The Massacre of the Hmocentf t and 
bis scenes from the fife of Christ. 

It was nut till the Qiiarrroccnto* however, that Italian Renaissance pamt- 
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inc really amined iis majorin'. By tliis time the increase in wealth and the 
partial triumph of the secular spirit (tad freed the domain of 
art to a large extent from the service of religion. The church 
vi as no longer the only pal mu of artists, While subject matter 
from Biblical liismrv was still very commonly employed* it was frequently 
infused with fion-rcligtmis themes. The painting of pi remits fnr tht pur¬ 
pose of revealing the hidden mysteries of the soul now became popular. 
Paintings intended to appeal primarily to the intellect were paralleled by 
others whose only purpose was to delight the eye with gorgeous color and 
beauty of form. The Quattrocento w as characterized also by rhe introduc¬ 
tion uf painting in oil* probably from Flanders. The use of the new tech¬ 
nique doubtless had much to do with the artistic advance of this period. 
Since oil docs not dry so quickly os water, (he painter could now work 
mote leisurely, taking his time with the 11 lore difficult pres of the picture 
and making corrections if necessary as he went along. 

The majority «f the painters of the Quattrocento were Florentines. The 
first among them was a precocious youth bv rhe name of Masaccio. Ah 
though he died a t the age of twenty-seven* Masaccio inspired 
FlfTT'mme ihc ^ r ° f k of kalian punters for a hundred years. He is com- 
pitmen: monf) r considered the frrsi uf the tsilfft? in Renaissance arc 

Uji.i/rtv? Besides* he introduced an element of universalis into his 
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work wfiieh profoundly influenced ninny of hi* successor*. The greatest 
of lus pain tings, The Expulsion <?/ /hf*w E >//i/ £ 1 ^ frtu/j r/v Garden anti 
77)e /W/wfc Iftwjry, dealt nor with specific theme* 1 >ui with the simple 
emotion* common to mankind in all ayes. Masaccio w;w also the firsi to 
achieve any notable success in imparting unity of action to groups of figures 
and in giving the effect of thickness to objects by the use of light and shsdc. 

The best known of the painters \i ho followed directly die paths marked 
out hv Masaccio were Fra Lippo Lippi and Botticelli. As his name indicates, 
Fra Lippo Lippi was a member of a religious brotherhood. FraUppe 
Bm that did nos prevent him from giving his paintings an Lippi mJ 
intensely human appeal For his portraits of saints and ma- 
donnas he chose as models the ordinary men and women of the city of 
Florence, He was accustomed to depict the Christ child as a lusty infant 
whom one might expect tu pull his mother's hair or fly into an unspi ritual 
tantrum at any minute. Probably Ids chief contribution to painting was a 
tradition of psychological analysis. He seems to have been the first to have 
made the face the mirror of the soul His most famous pupil. Sandro Bot¬ 
ticelli (1*147-15 jo}* carried the method ui psychological treatment even 
farther In spite of lus sensitive feeling fnr mu lire which led him to paint 
with such delicate skill the subtle loveliness of youth, the summer sky. and 
the tender bloom of sipring, [tarried Li was really mure deeply interested 
in rhe spiritual beamy of the soul. Like others of his rime, he was strongly 
influenced by Neo-Platonmn And dreamed of the reconciliation of pagan 
and Christian thought- As a confluence many of die countenance he 
painted reveal a pensive sadness a mystic yearning for the divine. But by 
no means all of his work had a religious import. His Allegory o[ Spring wul 
Birth <>t Lemur arc based entirely upon domical mythology' and suggest 
little more than an absorbing pleasure in the unfolding of life and a ro¬ 
mantic longing for the glories of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Among the greatest of the hbrentine painters was Leonardo da Vino 
(14^2-3 519). one nf the must talented and versatile geniuses \\ ho ever lived. 
Not only was he 3 gifted painter but a sculptor, musician, and 
architect nf outstanding ability and a hrilikni irachcmaikdan, 
sricniivt. ind philosopher. The son of an illicit union of 3 
prominent lawyer and a woman of humble station, he was placed by hi> 
farher at an early age under the instruction of Verrocchio* a sculptor and 
painter of some renown and the most celebrated teacher of art in Florence. 
By the time he was twenty*five Leonardo was already sufficiently dis^ 
ring ie 1 shed as a painter to win the favor of Lorenzo the Magniffeent Bui 
after five or tix vears he appears to have become dissatisfied with the intel¬ 
lectual and artistic news of the Medici and gladly accepted jji oiler 0/ 
regular employment at the conn of the Sfor/a in Alilm It was under the 
pommage of the Sforca thin he produced some of the finest achievements 
of tils whole career. His w ork, covering tJic late s cars of ihc fifteenth ecu- 
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tury and the first two decades of the sixteenth, marks the beg inning of die 
so-called High Renaissance in Italy, 

As a painter Leonardo da Vinci was impatient with the established Tradi¬ 
tion of striving to Irrutate classical models. He believed rlvar all air should 
have as its basis a scientific study of nature. But he had no intention of con¬ 
fining Iii$ interests to the mere surface appearances of things. He was con¬ 
vinced that the secrets of nature arc deeply hidden, and that the mist must 
examine the structure of a plane or probe into the emotions of a human 
*nd a.s patmiakitiglv as the anatomist would dissect a body. Fie appears 
especially to have been fascinated by the grotcMpie and unusual in nature. 
Yawning fissures in the earth, jagged pinnacles uf rocks, rare plants and 
animals, embryos* and fossils —these were the phenomena he loved to jn ns- 
dcr* evidently in the belief that this mysterious universe yields mure of its 
secrets in ihe fantastic and unaccustomed chan in the things That are com¬ 
monplace and obvious. For the same reason he devoted much time to the 
study of exceptional human types* often wandering the streets for hours 
in quest of wmc face which would reveal the beauty and terror* the sin¬ 
cerity and hypocrisy, of the personality behind it. As a result: of this do 
liberate selection of subjects, the paintings of Leonardo have a quality of 
realism decidedly at variance with the ordinary type. He did not generally 
portray the aspects of nature as they appear to the casual observer bur 
si rove to present them as symbols of hi* own philosophic reflections. He 
was one of riie most profoundly imdkcrual of painters. 

It is generally agreed that Leonardo da Vinci's masterpieces are his Vh - 
p of the R^efo, hi* Last Supply and lib Mam List* I he first represents 
not unlv his marvelous technical skill bin also his pasrioti for science and 
his belief in the universe as a well-ordered place. The figures arc arranged in 
geometric composition with every rock and plant depicted in accurate de¬ 
rail The Last Supper t panned on the w ails of Lhc rectory of Santa Maria 
Jdle Grazic in Milan. is a study of psychological reactions. A serene Christ, 
resigned hb terrible fate, has iitst announced to (ib disciples that one of 
them will betray him. The purpose of the arrisc is to portray the mingled 
emotions of surprise, horror, and guilt revealed in die facts of the disciples 
a* they gradually perceive the meaning of their master's tfaiemcm. The 
third uf Leonardo's major triumph*, the Atom t Lira, reflects a similar inter¬ 
est in the varied moods or the human soul. Though it is true that the Mona 
Lira is a portrait of an actual w oman, the wife of a Neapolitan by the name 
of Francesco del Gioccmdo, it is much more than a mere photographic 
likeness. A distinguished art critic and philosopher of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ha* called! it a portrait of universal woman—'“a perpetual lift sweep¬ 
ing together rtn thousand experiences . 11 In other words, the famous Momi 
Li&a coimtcnancc h no? so much that uf m individual woman as of feminine 
humanity In it arc brought t'jgeriier all the thought and feeling, rite 
triumphs and defeats* the sympathy and the brutality of womankind 
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rh rough taneounred centuries. 5 The Km liw is distinctive also 35 the 
supreme embodiment of tin; artist \ !ikill in depicting (he play of light und 
shade. In place of ihc n|d technique of showing * gradual transition tram 
light to dark, Leonardo introduced a new method of punctuating darker 
areas with liule spots of light, and vie* versa. The effect was to surround 
the fates in many of his paintings with a gentle haze, accentuating their 
tender and pensive lout. For him the interplay of light and shadow was 
an even more significant mmifotarkni of nature than color and outline. 
Hk emphasis upon this phenomenon had the result of illnminatmg some of 
rhe figures in the background of \m paintings and of giving 3 suggestion 
of dark mystery to others. 

The late Quaiimetntn, or the beginning of the High Renaissance, was 
marked by the rise of another very famous school of Italian painting, the 
so-called V enetian school. Its chief representatives included -pMc 
Titian ( [477-1576). Giorgione * 14741-1510). and Tintoretto I'wjujh 
1 l 518—514)- Of the three* l irian was perhaps the greatest. The 
work of all these men reflected the luxurious life and the pleasure-loving 
interests nf the thriving commercial city of Venice* The V enetian painters 
Itad none of the preoccupation with philosophical and psychological 
themes which had dune termed die Florentine school* Their aim was to 
appeal to the senses rather than 10 the mind. They delighted in painting 
idyl he landscapes and gorgeous symphonies of color. For their subject 
matter they chose nor merely the opulent beauty of Venetian sunsets and 
the shimmering silver of lagoons in the moonlight hut also the man-made 
splendor of sparkling jewels* richly colored satins and velvets* and gor¬ 
geous palaces. In this suhnrdinarino of form and meaning to color and ele¬ 
gance there were mirrored not only the sumptuous tastes of a wealthy 
bourgeoisie but also very definite traces of Oriental influence which had 
filtered through from Byzantium daring the laic Middle Ages, 

Th® r emainin g great painters of the High Renaissance all lived their ac¬ 
tive careers in the Onquccenzo- li was in this period that rhe evolution of 
an reached its peak, and the first signs of decay began to up- r|w pAint . n 
pear. Rome was now almost the only artistic center of in 1 pur- 0 f ^ ^ 
tancc on the mainland of the Italian peninsula, ,d though the lUmmumtc*: 
tradition* of she Florentine school still exerted a potent in- 
fluent*. Among the eminent painters of this period at least two must lie 
green more than passing attention. One of the most noted of them was 
Raphael (1485-15:0), n native of L rbino. and perhaps the most popular 
artist of rhe entire Renaissance, The lasting appeal of hi* style is due pri¬ 
marily to its chamn its simple humanism, rather than m my power of 
thought or emotional fervor behhid it. Although Raphael was an ardent ad¬ 
mirer of I cnaarda da Vinci ;ind copied many technical features of his 
work, for the most parr he remained loyal to the ideals of sweetness and 
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piety inherited from his earlier teachers He was inclined to glorify form 
and color for their own sake and rti despise mielltciual mewing. Never dis¬ 
turbed b\ rhe mental perplexities of Leonardo da Vinci or the emotional 
mrmems of Michelangelo, he devoted himself to the ccdtmtion of an idea! 
tv pc of bcaitty as an end in itself ant! to the expression of religious senti¬ 
ments. Amum; liis urcarcst works arc rhe Scfwot of Athens and the Shrine 
M&dmma, 

The towering giant of the Cinqueccnm in painting w *s Michelangelo 
< 1475-15^4). IIlm- t hr the hardships nf poverty, harassed by grasping rela¬ 
tives, and torn bv the rmminnd conflicts of hb oun tem- 
mgeto pcsnious nature, Michelangelo appears as one of ihc most 

tragic figures in the history of art. His dark presentiments 
were often reflected in Iies work, with the result that some of Isis paintings 
arc overwrought and almost morbidly pessimistic. Nevertheless, the sense 
of tragedy he implanted in the scenes he portrayed was not really personal 
hot universal After the manner of the Creek dramatists lie conceived of 
die tragic fate of mortals as something external to man himself, a product 
of the cosmic order of things. If there was any one theme which dominated 
all of his work* it was humanism in its most interne and eloquent ftPtm. He 
considered flic p Jthos and nobility of man as the nrdy legitimate subjects of 
art. Rocks and trees and Rowers meant nothing to him, not even is back¬ 
ground. Midtdangdo’s grandest ^vhicvemettt as a painter was the series 
of frescoes he produced on the ceiling of the fibrine Chapel and on the wall 
above the altar. The sheer physical labor required to complete the task was 
prodigious. For four and ,1 halt' years he coiled on a lofty scaffold* most of 
1 lie time face upward, covering rhe six thousand square feet of ceiling with 
nearly four hundred figures, manv of them as much as ten feet in stature* 
llic scries embraces a number of scenes in rhe mighty epic of the human 
race according 10 Christian legend, Ann mg them are God Dividing rhe 
Light from the DitrJrflwxr, <3i?rf O*? Jrijtg the R^rth, The Creation of Admi t 
The Fill! of Mjfi t The things uid so on. Tlte culminating scent 1 h The Laxt 
lodgment^ which Michelangelo finished some ihinv years later on the wail 
back * if ihe altar. Sometimes referred in j\ rhe most famous painting in the 
world, thb scene depicts a Herculean Christ damning the great mass of 
mankind 10 perdition. Although the subject matter is Christian,, the spirit 
is thoroughly pagan, as indicated by the naked and muscular figures and the 
suggestion of 3 ruthless deity who punishes men beyond their deserts. No¬ 
where dne ts Midiclaiujc 4 o + s conception of universal tragedy mure strongly 
expressed than in tills work of his lonely old age. 

Medieval sculpture, as we have already seen, was not an independent 
art bur a mere adjunct of architecture. During the Italian 
Renaissance a gradual evolution began which ultimately had 
die effect of freeing sculpture from ire bondage to architec¬ 
ture and establishing hi warm ,1% a separate art frequently <k- 
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vpicd to secular purposes, Though the work of a number of earlier artists 
primed the way to this evolution, the firsr great master of Reiwissmce 
sculpture was Donatello (1586:^1466), He emancipated his art from 
Gothic mannerisms and introduced a more vigorous note of individualism 
than any of his predecessors. I fis statue of David standing triumphant over 
the body of rhe daira Goliath established a precedent of naturalism and of 
glorification of the nude which sculptors for many years afterward were 
destined to follow Donatello also produced the first monumental equestrian 
itamc in bronze since the time of the Romans* a commanding figure of the 
tmd&ltUTCv Gnttemdara. 

One of the greatest sculptors of rhe Italian Renaissance* and probably of 
all rime, was Michelangelo. Sculpture, in fact* was the artistic field of 
Michelangelo's personal preference- Despite his success as 
a painter he considered himself unfitted tor that work- 
Whether he was ever particularly hapjn :js a sculptor miglut 
he open to debate for he smashed seme of the works upon 
which he had spent months of labor and invested others with 
the same quality of hopeless pe^iriimti that characterized much of 
painting. The dominant purpose which motivated all of his sculpture wms 
the expression of ihoughr in stone. His art was above mere naturalism, for 
he subordinated nature to the force and sweep of his ideas. Other features 
of Ids work included the use of distortion for pow erful effect, prenecup- 
cion with themes of disillusionment and tragedy* and a tendency to express 
his philosophical ideas in allegorical form. Most of his great masterpieces 
were dune for the embellishment of tombs* a fact rather significantly in 
harmony with his 3 l>sorbing interest in death* espqcially in his later career. 
On the tomb of Pope Julius II, which was never finished, he carved his 
farming figures of die Rvtmd Slavt ami .1 loses. The first, which is probably 
m sonic degree autobiographical* represents tremendous power ami talent 
restrained by the bonds of talc I he Marne of Moses is perhaps rhe leading 
example of Michelangelo's sculpture showing lib use of anatomical distor¬ 
tion to heighten the effect of emotional intensity. Its purpose was evidently 
to express the towering rage of the prophet *m account or the disloyalty of 
the children of Israel to the faith of their father 

Certain other examples of Michelangelos work as a plastic arrisr create 
an even more striking impression. On the combs of the Medici in Florence 
he produced a number of aBfcgorictai figures; representing such 
abstractions as sorrow and despair. Two of them are known 
by the traditional iitlo of Dazi?} and Sunset The first is that .1 Ni%wtaif 
of a female figure* turning and raising her head like someone nulp.im 
called from a dreamless -deep to awake and suffer. Sunset is the figure of a 
powerful man who appears to sink under rhe load of human misery around 
him. Whether these allegorical figures were intended to symbolize cite 
disasters w hich had overtaken the republic of Florence or merely to express 
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the artist's own sense of the repletion uf disappointment and defeat in die 
world is unknown, As Michelangelo 1 ? lift drew toward its dose, he tended 
ti> introduce into his sculpture a more exaggerated and spectacular cino¬ 
tional quality. This was especially true of hk Fieri, intended for his own 
comb- The IVVf. i kaEtamc of the Virgin Muy grieving over the body of 
die dead Christ. The figure standing behind t he Virgin is probably intended 
tti re present Michclan^du himself contemplating die stark tragedy which 
seemed to cpitumtec the reality of life. It is petiiaps fitting iliac diis pro¬ 
found but overwrought interpretation of human existence should have 
brought the Renaissance epoch m sculpture to a clost 
To a much greater extent than either sculp-turc tar painting. Renaissance 
architecture had its roots in the past. The new building style was eclectic* 
a compound of elements derived from the Middle Ages and 
^ rt,m P l k f|in anTi ^ lif y- ^ in ^ s not Hellenic or the Gothic, 
however, blit the Roman and the Romantw|iie which pro¬ 
vided die inspiration for the arcbireenirc of die Italian Renaissance. Neither 
the Greek nor the Gothic had ever found 3 congenial soil in Italy, The 
Romanesque, |>v contrast, was jhle to flourish there, since it wo$ more in 
Lccpiiic with Italian traditions, while the persistence of a strong admiration 
for Larin culture made possible a revival of the Roman *wle. Accordingly, 
the great architect of the Renaissance generally adopted their budding 
plans from die Rcijiiauesi|uc churches and monasteries and copied their 
decorative devices from the ruins uf ancicm Rome, 1 he result w:t.\ an archb 
tccrure based upon the cruciform flour plan of rransepr and nave and cm- 
bodying the decorative features of the column and arch, or the column 
and lintel* *he colonnade, und frequentiy the dome. Horizontal Sines pre¬ 
dominated: and* though many of rhe buildings worn churches, ihe ideals 
ihev expressed were the purely secular ones of juy in this life and pride in 
humau achievement. I he finest example of Renaissance architecture is 
St, Peter's church in Rome, iiitilt under the patronage of Popes Julia- EL 
and Leo A and designed by the most celebrated architects of the time— 
firanuntc, Raphael and Miehcbngdnw Profusely decorated w ith costly 
painting and sculpture, it remains to this day rhe must magnliiocm church 
in tile world. 


lie pim.Qscumv anp science in me rrAU as renaissance 
T iic common impression that the Renaissance represented in every way 
a marked improvement over the .Middle Ages is not strictly true. Such was 
especially nm the case in the realm of philosophy. ITc curly 
pinl<ciphers of tiic Italian Renaissance rejected Scholasticism, 
which bid given a very high place in the exercise of human 
reason, and w&thrwtt) in a mass of childish Superstitions and 
mystical puerilities. Since the Scholastics had made Anstotk 
their intellectual god* the majorit} of tlse curb humankts decided to go 
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hack to Phtft. The leaders in this ninvemenc were such men as Gem isms 
Pkxhtm < 1 355 —i+ 5 < 5 ) ^ Marstgiio Ficino {143 $-09)* and Pico ddla Mirandda 
{1463-94)* most of whom were members of the Platonic Academy founded 
by Cosimo de f Medici. Lnfortunaldi the: Platonism of these men was far 
from being die pore variety. The bulk of it was made tip of the W> 
Platomvt teachings of Pluiinns together with various mythological aecre- 
EiciiLS which liad been accumulated throng hour ihe Middle Ayes. The ex¬ 
ponents of this philosophy w ere as blindly uncritical in following what they 
believed to he the lead sings of Plato as any medievalist in his devotion to 
Aristotle. Indeed, one of the great aims of the Academy was to reconcile 
Platnnism and Christianity and thereby to build 3 new faith in which w or¬ 
ship pf the pagan past would hold equal spy with the promise of a life to 
come, Pico della Miraxidola w ent one step farther and urged a universal re¬ 
ligion composed of a mature of Platonism, Onistianixv, and the Jewish 
Kabbala, rhir fantastic compound of magic, numerology, and mysticism 
wMch had been elaborated mainly by followers of Philo and the N co¬ 
py Utagoreans from the pre-Oh rbrian era to die end of die .Middle Ago* 
Her noi all the Italian humanists were ecstatic worshiper of Phito. Some 
in their zeal fur a revival of pagan culture sought to reawaken an interest 
in Arfctode for his own sake and m>t s$ a bulwark of Chris*- f 
tmnity. Others became Stoics, { picureans, nr Skeptics. The 
most original philosuphers of the Italian Renaissance were end 
Lorenzo Valb, Leonardo da Vinci, and Niccolo Machiaveili + 

Ihe fearless and sttmtxond ventures of Lorenzo Valla into 4 mci 
the held of historical criticism have already been noted He was equally 
unconventional as a philosopher. Declaring Iiimsclf a follower of l-'pieurus, 
he avowed the highest good u> be tmiM|Uil pleasure, condemned asceticism 
as utterly vain and worthless, jnd inured tliat it is irr.iritinri to die for one's 
emmtiy* AI rhoug ]i Leonardo da Vind wrote nothing that could be called 
a phiUrsophtca! treatise* he may yet l« considered a philosopher in the true 
«nseof the word; for he was one of the first to condemn unequivocally the 
reliance upon authority as a source of truth, and lie urged the use of the 
inductive method- It may be worth while also in these troublous tames to 
take noie of his strictures on war T which he culled "that most bestial mad¬ 
ness/* He wrote that “It b an infinitely atrocious thing to take away the 
Lift of a man/' and he even refused 10 divulge the secret of one of hb in¬ 
ventions for fear it might be used by unscrupulous rulm to increase the 
barbarity of war,' 


NkeoEo Mudibvdb is hy far the most famous—and also the most in¬ 
famous—political philosopher of the kalian tlcmbsmce. So man did mote 
than he m overturn the liable political doctrines of ihe Middle * 

Age*, specially the ideas or limited government and the ,JJ rJ1r * * 
ethical basis of politics, He frankly avowed hb preference for absolutism 
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as necessary to solidify and strengthen the state, and he expressed his pro- 
ft Kindest contempt for die medieval idea of a moral law limiting the author- 
icy of the mien For liirm the state was an end in itself. The supreme obliga¬ 
tion of die ruler was to maintain the power and safety of the country Over 
which he ruled. Whatever the means necessary ro enable him to fulfill 
thill obligation, the prince should not shrink from adopting them. No con¬ 
siderations of justice or mercy or the sanctity of treaties should be allowed 
to stand in the way. Cynical in his views of human nature, Machiavclli 
maintained that all men are prompted exclusively by motives of self-interest* 
particularly by desires for personal power and material prosperity* The 
head of the state should therefore take nothing for grimed as to the loyalty 
or affection of his subjects. l ie should assume that all men are hk potential 
rivals and should endeavor to play them off one against another for his own 
advantage- iMachiavdli also rejected the medieval notion that a Static so¬ 
ciety is desirable. He affirmed, on the contrary, that a state must cither ex¬ 
pand and develop or undergo t he certainty of decay . 3 Notwithstanding the 
reproaches that have licen heaped upon Madiiavelli fur hb unmural teach¬ 
ings lie remains a significant figure in the history of political theory* Not 
only hb divorce of politics from ethics, but ako his suggestion of a positive 
law created by the stale and maintained by physical force, in place of rhe 
Law of nature, serves to make him the real progenitor of modem concept 
tions of government. He h significant also as rhe first important realist in 
political rheory since the time of Polybius, He described the state nor in 
accordance with some In; tv ideal bur as tt actually was in hts own day. And 
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ir ti a deplorable fact that the essential parts of lib description would fit 
the official practices of most rulers ever since- 

Not only did the narrow attitude of the early humanists in Italy retard 
the progress of philosophy , ir also hindered for some time she advancement 
Scicnirin " r science. The early humsinitrre, as we have seem were nor 
tb: itilLm critically minded. They accepted the authority of flic Neo- 

R. tmutjncc PLitcmktjs with a gullibility worthy of the Dark .Ages Mnre- 
over P thrir interests were in an and literature* not in science. Pan of this 
emphasis may undoubtedly be attributed to rhe fact that the leaders nf the 
Renaissance for some tune had only a limited knowledge of Greek achieve¬ 
ments. The early pagan revival was predominantly a revival of Latin an- 
tiquirv, And it will lie recalled that the contributions of the Romans to 
science were exceedingly few and mediocre. But in spite of the unfavorable 
in fine nee of early liumanism, Italy became by the fifteenth century the 
most important center of scientific discovery 1 in Renaissance Europe. Men 
fmm all over the continent came to study in her universities and to profit 
from the researches of her eminent scholars. The foundation* fur nearly 
every major discovery of rhe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were bid in 
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Italy. Such was notably the case in the fields of astronomy, mathematics, 
physics, and medicine* 

The achieveruent pijr cxttH&ttie in astronomy was rive revival and proof 
of the heliocentric theory. Contrary to the popular opinion, tilts vv.is the 
work not of any one man hut of several. It will J>e remem¬ 
bered that tile idea of the sun as ihc center of our traverse 
had originally been set fori It by the Hdltnisric astronomer of the 
Aristarchus in the cliird century d.c. But then, s amt font hun- Awiioteniw 
died years later, the theory of Aristarchus had been super- nu&r * 
idled by die geocentric explanation of Ptolemy. For more than twelve 
centuries thereafter the Ptolemaic theory was the universally accepted con¬ 
clusion as to the nature of the physical universe. The Romans seem never 
to have questioned k a and it was adopted as a cardinal dogma by the Sara- 
ccruc mid Scholastic philosophers. fr was first openly challenged about the 
middle of the fifteenth century by Nicholas of Cuss, who argued [fiat the 
earth is not the center of the universe. Soon afterward Leonardo da Vinci 
taught chat the earth rotates on its axis and denied that the apparent revolu- 
ttufis of the sun actually occur* In rile now famous Pole* Nidi oh* 
Copernicus, emit down into Italy m complete his education in civil and 
canon kw. For ecu ye*r\ he studied in the universities of Bologna, Padua, 
zind Ferrari, adding to his course in the law a itch subjects as mathematics 
Jnd medicine. He also acquired sin interest in astronomy and studied and 
worked for some years with the leading professors of chat science. Upon 
returning m Poland he established his ow n observatory and devoted many 
weary nights to a study of the heavens. lacking a telescope, lie was: able to 
mate only a few ohservalions with crude instruments he had devised for 
measuring the height and position of the sun and various stats. His condu- 
siou chat tfie planets revolve around the sun was hosed primarily upon 
mathematics] calculations and upon Stints received from Italian scientists 
and from the works of ancient astronomer*. Fearing the hostility of the 
church, he refrained from publishing the results of hh w ork until 1543. 
Fhc prouf sheets of his book. On the Kevolmiom of the H&meniy Spheres, 
were brought to him on his deathbed. 

The mast important astronomical evidence for the heliocentric theory 
was famished by die greatest of Italian scientists, Galilen Galilei (1564- 
164^). With a telescope which he had perfected to a magnify¬ 
ing power of thirty times, he discovered the satellites of 
Jupiter* the rhip of Saturn, and spur* cm the sure He was whim* 
able also to determine that the Milky Way is a collection of ^ 

celestial bodies independent of our volar system and to form " r ™ 

* GdjJtro was mw ilw primful imuninr of ihc (dc^upCt That Iwmt is irsnalh ae- 
carclcd ta JrtfijnTtc* f ijmenhey, an obscure ujrtiebtt who lived in the l.nw C»uritrirt 
ibum tilt beginmug tiw ^rvinitmih century. GihEco \onmzd ik LippvrsWv** pivot- 
lion a.ad imjjmvcil upon k ki 1 irngk night. 
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sonic idea of cite enormous distances of the fined stars. 1 hough there were 
m:vnv who held out against them, these discoveries of Galileo gradually 
convinced die majority of scientists rhai the main conclusion of Copernicus 
was true. The final triumph of thb idea is cammoflly trailed (he C .opermcan 
Revolution, he w nifire significant events h.tve occurred in the tntdlecto.iJ 
htsrurv of the world; for it overturned The mtdievri wmid-viev* and paved 
ilie wav for modern conceptions of mechanist skepticism, -md the infinity 
of Time and spec Unfortunately it contributed also to the decline of hu- 
mimritii and the degradation of man, since it swept man out of his majestic 
position lit the center of the universe and reduced him to a mere particle 
of dust lu an endless cosmic machine. 

In the front rank among the physicists of the R ena i ssanc e were Leonardo 
da Vinci and Galileo. If Leonardo da Vinci had failed complexly as :i 
painter, hj*ctmmbnriijns to science would entitle him to ever- 
lasting fame Not the least of these were his achievements in 
physkfi. His researches in the fields of hydraulics and hydro- 
statics went far beyond anything previously attempted, Hfe 
conclusion that "every weight tends to fall toward the center 
by the shortest wav" contained the kernel of the Saw nf gra* s* 
tarioti. 3 In addition to liis accomplishments in pure science he worked one 
the principles of an astonish big variety of inventions, including □ dnmg 
boar, a steam engine, an armored fighting car, and j marble saw, GaBleo is 
especially noted a% q physicist for his law of falling bodies. Skeptical of the 
Eradhional theory that bodies fall with aspect! directly proportw^tiil to their 
wdehr, he demonstrated by actual test from the leaning tower of Pi^ timt 
the distance covered in the fall increases as che square of the time involved 
Rejecting the Scholastic- notions of absolute gravity and absolute levity, he 
rau^ht that these are purely relative terms, that alJ bodies have weight, * vcn 
thole which like the air are invisible, and chat m a vacuum nil objects would 
fall with equal velocity. W hile yet a mere youth he was led from his ob¬ 
servation of a swinging lamp in the c.Lthudrill of Ihsa to the discovery of the 
important principle of the bochruiii&m of tile pendulum, Galileo seems to 
have hat! » broader conception of a universal force of gravitation than 
Leonardo da Vinci, for he perceived that the power which lurid* the muon 
in the vicinity of the earth and causes rile satellites nf Jupiter to circulate 
around that planet b essentially the same as the force which enables the 
earth to draw bodies to its surface. He never formulated this principle as £ 
\iw, however, nor did he realize all of its implications as did Newton some 
fifty years Inter. 

The record of Italian achievements in the various sciences related to 
medicine ls also an impressive one. As early as the fourteenth century a 
physician by the name of Mum turns introduced the practice 
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m.mjfnnn nf dhscc; i u u ar the University of Bologna os the only proper 

W titiuticint source of anatomical know ledge. Somewhat later Fallopio dis- 
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covered rhe human oviducts, or Fallopian rubes, arid Eusochio described 
the anatomy of the teeth ant! rediscovered (he tube which bears his name, 
trading from the middle car to the throat. A number of kalian physicians 
contributed vidua Me information pertaining 10 ihc rire illation of the blood. 
One of them described the valves of the heart, the pulmonary artery, and 
the aorta, while another located the valves in the vcin^ Even more signify 
jeanr a\ aa the Avork of certain foreigners who lived end caught in Italy, 
Andreas Vrsaliii^ a native of Bnihscb* issued the fim careful description 
of the human body based upon actual investigation, As a result < -f his ex¬ 
tensive dissections he svas able to correct many ancient superstitions* in¬ 
cluding the tine about a single incorruptible 3 k me supposed to be (he neces¬ 
sary nucleus of the rcstiirccrinn of the body. He is commonly considered 
the father of the modern science of anatomy* Two other physicians of 
foreign nation .i!ir >. who were hcflvi.lv indebted to kalian progress in medi¬ 
cine were the Spaniard, Michael Serums (1^11—and the Englishman, 
William Harvey < 1571 < 5 >7"> + Servctus discovered the lesser or pulmonary 
circulation nf the blood. In his wort entitled Errors ctmccrtiing ibe Trinity 
(hir major interest sias theology, but he practiced medicine for a living), 
he described how the Idood leave* tilt left ventricle of the heart, is carried 
m the lungs to be purified, then returns to the heart and h conveyed from 
that organ to all parts of the body- But he had no idea of the rmim of the 
Iilimd to the heart (hruugh ihc veins. It was left for William Harvey* who 
had studied under Italian physicians at Padua, to complete the discovery* 
This he did after his return to England about nx In his Disiert^tim upot§ 
tbt Movement of the Heart Ivc described how an artery bound by a ligature 
would ill I Avith blond In rise section nearer the Licarr while the portion 
away from the heart would emptv, and how- exactly the opposite resuits 
would occur when a ligature was plated on a vein, lb' such experiment* lie 
reached the eondttsion that the blond h in conKSJIt process of circulation 
from the heart to all parts of ihc body and back again. 

J, THE WANING OF THE ITALIAN EtliN AI SS.VXCE 

Soon after 1550 me Renaissance in Italy came to an end after two ami a 
half centuries of glorious history. The causes of its rather sudden demist 
are far from being perfectly dear. Possibly at the head of the ^ M9fa . f 
fist should lie placed the loss of economic supremacy. It seems t^deeffw 
beyond question that the brilliant culture of the Italian cities of tbe Hen- 
had rested my largely on a foundation of commercial pros- ** 

peaty resulting from their monopoly of trade with the Near 
Taw after the downfall of (he Moslem and By/amine empires, I 5 ut fJic 
discovery of die Nesv Work! a; the end of the fifteenth century led to ,1 
rapid shift of the centers qf trade from the A1d ittm ftr4» area ut the 
\ihnfic cnaxr. As a results the life-blood of Italian culture wan drained 
away, Among rhe other causes nt" decline ina> l>e mtntiiuicd the Catholic 
Reformation md politic,d instability- I hc effects of the rirsi nf these in 
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promoting bigotry and intolerance will be discussed in a succeeding 
chapter. The instability of Italian political life grew out of the unbridled 
individualism of the time and the jealousy among petty states, .Most of the 
city-republics were governed by despots,' who sometimes maintained titem- 
selvts in power by methods worthy of a modern gangster. Although several 
of three ruler! possessed remarkable ability, they all rno frequent!v be¬ 
queathed their authuriiy to weak and in competent' heirs. % wav of ilhismi- 
titm, the death of Lortnito the Magniliccnt in 140: was followed by the 
accession of Ins charming bat incredibly stupid son Hero as dictator of 
Florence. 

Perhaps still another cause of the decay of Renaissance culture in Italy 
may be found in the persistence of ignorance and superstition ainoni; the 
masses. Despite the fact that it was politic for men of humble 
**> push their way upward into the charmed circle of 
intellectual and artistic genius, few, of course, ever did so. 
And those who managed to scale die heights were generally inclhcd to 
scorn the multitude left behind. With no system of universal'education, ir 
was inevitable rlmt the great mass of the common people should have re¬ 
mained benighted. Underneath the proud structure of Italian art and learn¬ 
ing were hu of during embers of superstition ready to be kindled into dame 
b>' the first fanatic who happened along. This is probable the real explana¬ 
tion of rhe Savonarola affair- Girolamo Savonarola was bom in Ferrara in 
i+J*i the son of a shiftless and spendthrift father. Though lie lived in a gay 
and worldly city, his early education, directed bv his mother anil grand¬ 
father, seems to have been chiefly religious. At the age of nineteen he fell 
passionately in love with the daughter of an aristocratic neighbor. The 
young lady spumed him contemptuously, and soon afterw ard he decided to 
renounce the world and (led to a Dominican monastery at Boldyna, In 
14K2 lie was transferred to Florence, where Lorenzo the Maqiiificem was 
rhen ar the height of his power, the longer Savonarola remained in Flor¬ 
ence, the more he wis dismayed by the frivolity and paganism lie sau a!! 
around him. Within two or three years he began preaching in rhe cloister 
garden and in die churches of the city, burning into tltc hearts of his hearers 
the terrible wrath that would overtake them if they did not flee from tltcii 
sins. His fiery eloquence and gaunt and unearthly appearance attracted 
great hordes of frightened people. By 141^4 bis power over the mnb had 
reached such proportions that he became virtual dictator of Florence. And 
then for four long years rhe gay Tuscan metropolis was suh jeered ro a 
puritanical rule surpassing in austerity anything that Italy had witnessed 
since rise days of Gregory the Great. Half the year was devoted to Lenten 
abstinence, and even marriage was discouraged, Grizens were commanded 
to surrender thesr articles of luxury and rbeir books and paintings alleged 
to lac immoral; all of these works of die devil were cast into the flames in 
the public square in the celebrated “burning of the vanities." But in time 
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the people wearied of Hie mlc nf the hsiggard ninnkj his enemies plotted 
against him. ant! he was finally condemned tu death in 1498 st rh* instance 
uf the Pope on trumped-up charges of heresy. While rhe Savonarola nHrair 
was not in itself a primary’ cause of rhe decline of Renaissance civilization, 
it is important as an evidence of the uneven diffusion of learning, and There¬ 
fore of rhe shaky foundations upon which the civilisation was built* 


Chapter ^ 


The Expansion of the 
Renaissance 


T 

J-HaT A movement as viguruus as the Italian Rcnais- 
;.intc should have spread into other countries was a result no cs; than in¬ 
evitable. For years there had been a continuous procession of northern 
i uropom students coining down into Italy to bask hi the genial intellectual 
climate of Horenre, Milan, and Route. Moreover, the economic and social 
changes in mirrhcrn and western Europe had roughly paralleled those of 
Italy for some rime. Everywhere feudalism was being supplanted bv a 
capitalist economy, and a tie tv individualism was superseding the corporate 
structure of society sanctified by the church in the Middle Ages. Cumraun 
economic and social interests fostered the growth of a similar culture. Uur 
it must not be supposed that the Renaissance in northern and western Eu¬ 
rope was exactly the same as that in the soutlu Hie Italian and the Teuton 
differed markedly in temperament ami in historical background. Joyous, 
carefree, and lacking in moral camcsmeis, the Italian Was dispored to find 
in irt :<nd literature the most suitable media of self-expression. Resides, he 
was the heir of classical traditions, which also enhanced his aesthetic in- 
ierests I he nurrlu’in European, mi the other hand, hy reason of his harder 
snuggle for existence. was inclined toward more serious and metre practical 
pursuits, He tended to view the problems of life fmm a moral or religious 
angle. Everything mattered for good or evil; nothing could 1w esteemed 
as worthy merely because it was beautiful. As a result of these diJfcreneci 
the non hem European Renaissance was much less distinctly an artistic 
movement than the Renaissance in the south. Though painting flourished 
in the l.nw Oountrics, elsewhere it had no more 11 tail a limited scope, while 
sculpture was largely neglected. The main elTnm of the northern peoples 
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were conccrnmed in tin-rani re and philosophy. very ^sftcyi with some 
religion* of practical purpose. Furthermore, me northern humanist Jed run 
follow his Italian predecessor down the primrose parh of paganism bin gen¬ 
erally remained loyal to the Christian faiih t however sharply tie might 
criticize the organized church. 

The political history of the countries of northern and western Europe 
during the age of the Renaissance m characterized by developments 
somcv, hat Simitar m those which had occurred in Italy, 

There was the same transition from the weak and decentral¬ 
ized feudal regime 10 the conccmmcJ role of despotic 
princes- There was aLso the destruction of ihc jmlitieal power 
of the guilds and die ahiwirptkm of their prerogatives uf 
sovereignty by the state. The chief difference was to (>c found, 
in rite fact that many of the states outride of Italy were be¬ 
ginning to take on the character of national units. Each uf 
them occupied a territory of considerable size and embraced 
a population knit together by certain bonds of Language and u vague con¬ 
sciousness uf unity as a people But for the most part these great political 
organ Isms were the creations of ambitious monarchy who broke the power 
nf local nobles and welded their petty principalities into huge dynastic em¬ 
pires, In England this process was abetted by the so-called Wars nf the 
Rirai:^ a scries of blood V struggles beginning about \.* w zz between rival fac¬ 
tions of barons. So many were the nobles killed in rhc*c wars, and no pro- 
found was she disgust with the lung period of disorder that ti*e Tudor 
dynasty, rinmded by Henry \11 in 14E5, was sotifi able to crush com¬ 
plete l v the remnants of feudal power. The most famous members of this 
dynasty, Henry VIJt and Queen Elizabeth* were the real founders of 
despotic government in England—with the support of the mid die classes, 
who desired more protection for rhesr commercial imcrcsis than the feudal 
regime could give. 

In the case of France it was also a war which led to the establishment of 
a consolidated state—but an inremaEimvri war rather than an internal squab¬ 
ble. The struggle which enabled the French Icings to stamp condir^i 
uiii feudal sovereignty 7 was the Hundred Yorr 1 War {1557- rn yrmtt t 
145I), fought primarily in expel the English from France anti Spjfo.jinJ 
to break their commercial alliance with I he flemish cities. A* Otrmmy 
a result of ibis conflict a national consciousness was aroused m the French 
people, the nobles who had followed their own selfish ambitions were dis¬ 
credited , and the monarchy was extolled for hming .saved the country from 
ruin. Within rhirry years rhe shrewd but unscrupulous Louis XI r 1:4^ 1— 
Nj) extended the roval domain over all of France wirh the exception of 
Flanders and Brirranv- His policies paved the way fur the absolute rule 
uf rlic Bourbons. Still another important counirv of western Europe began 
its emergence ai a nation-state toward the end of the fifteenth century. This 
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votinm vvii'- Spain. united partly as fl result of the of Ferdinand of 

Aragon and Isabella of Castile in 14^ and partly through the exigencies of 
the long war igainst the .Moors Under Pltilij II j ‘Spain rose to a 

place in rhe very front rank uf EunpcLm powers, Aside from Italy, the 
only major country of western Europe which was not united into a con¬ 
solidated state during the age of the Renaissance was Germany. Though it 
is ime rim political authority in sorne of the individual German kingdoms 
was solidified, the country sls a whole remained merely a part of rhe Holy 
Roman Empire,, now headed by the Hapsbcug monarchy of Austria. The 
sovereignty of the Holy Roman Emperors was a mere fiction, mainly be¬ 
cause during the Middle Ages they had wasted their energies in a vain 
attempt 10 extend (heir control over Italy, thereby enabling the German 
dukes to entrench tiicmsdves in power. 


[. THE INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC RtLNAlSSANCE IK GERMANY 

Qs* of the first countries to receive the full impact of the Italian humanist 
movement was Germany. This was naturally the case not only because 
The limited E ^ c P 10 ™™^ °f the two countries, but also because of 

icopeofibe rhe large-scale migration of German students to the Indian 
Qermm universities- But the influence of rhis humanism was short- 
RenahhttHU Jived and its fruits rather scanty and mediocre. Whar rhe re- 
suits iniiihx have been if Germanv had nor been hurled so soon irttu the 
maelstrom uf religious contention cannot be determined- The Get remains* 
however* that the Protestant Revolution stirred up passions of hate and 
intnlentnce which could not be other than inimical to rite humatusf idea!, 
A premium was now set upon bigotry and faiih* while anything resembling 
the worship of man or reverence for pagan antiquity was almost certain to 
be regarded as a work of the devil. 

To fix a date for the beginning of ihe German Renaissance is almost im¬ 
possible- In such prosperous cities of the sourh as Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
Mu me lc and Vienna there was a lively humanist movement* 
imported from Indy, as early as 14*0. By the beginning of 
the sixteenth century it had taken firm root in university cir¬ 
cles, particularly in the cities of Heidelberg, Erfurt, and 
CuJostle. Its most notable representatives were L’iridi von 
Hutten (14^-1521) and Croms Rutiiamis (1480-1539), Ruth were less 
interested in (lie literary aspects of humanism chan in its possibilities as an 
expression of religious and political pretest* Von Hutton, especially, made 
use of Sirs gift* as a rirer to satirise the woi Idlicicss and greed of the clergy 
and to indite fiery defenses of the Gcrmim people against their enemies, 1 le 
was himself an embittered rebel against almost every institution of the 
established order The chief nuk of von Horten mi Riihianus to fame is 
their authorship uf the Letters uf Obsc&r* Mm t one of the wittiest satires 
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in the history c>f lirerarurc. The circumstances under which it was written 
arc sv strikingly like those- which frequently occur in the evolution of 
nations that they deserve to he recounted here, A learned humanist at the 
University of Heidelberg by the name of Johann Renehlin had developed 
pi passionate enthusiasm for the study of Hebrew writings, Because lie 
criticised some of the theologians* interpmariuiis of the Old Testament, he 
savagely attacked by Christian fanatics and was finally haled before 
tile Inquisitor-General for the Catholic church in Germany. Numerous 
pamphlets were published on both ^tdes of the com rovers)', and the Issue 
was soon sharp!v drawn between freedom and tolerance, on the one hand, 
and JUthoritarianism and bigotry On the other When it became apparem 
that rational argument was accomplishing nothing, the friends of Renehlin 
dec id ei) to make use of ridicule. Robiaimsand von Hutten published a series 
of letters purporting to have been written, by some of ReueWiti^s opponents* 
with such ridiculous signatures as Ziegenmelker (Goat-milker)* Honig- 
Iccker {HoucydicteF), and Mkdadcr (Dung-loader), Heinrich Shafmaul 
(Sheep's mouth), the putative writer of one of the letters, professed ro be 
worried lest he had sinned grievously by citing an egg which contained a 
chick on Friday. The anchor of another of the letters boasted of his bril¬ 
liant “discovery" that Julius Caesar could not have written the Com- 
went met vn the G&Uic 1 Yars because he was too busy with his military 
exploits ever 10 have learned the Larin language. How- much effect rhese 
letters had in undermining the influence of the Catholic hierarchy in Ger¬ 
many is impossible to say, hut it must have been considerable, for they 
enjoyed a wide cinrularitm. 

Tlic German Renaissance in art was limited entirely to painting and en¬ 
graving, represented chiefly by the work of Albrecht Diirer (1471^*518) 
and Hans Holbein (1497- e 543). Both of these artists were J 

profoundly influenced by Italian traditions, chough much of pahrtms: 
the Germanic spirit of somber realism k also expressed in Dik&snd 
their work. Durcr's best-known paintings are his Adorati&n 0 
of the MaqL the Fettr A pasties, and T he Crucified Christ. The kst is a study 
in tragic glotiim It shows the body of the pale Galilean stretched on the 
ctov, a^ninst a bleak and sinister skv. The glimmer of light on the horizon 
merely adds to the somber effect of the scene. Some of Du res s toest-kwwn 
engravings exhibit similar qualities. His Mehneboiy represents 3 female 
figure, with wings too small to lift her body, meditating hopelessly on the 
problems of life, which ;ip|war co defy alt sohtriotL A compass k in her 
hand, and various other implements upon which man has relied fur the 
control of his environment He strewn about the flour. Ham. Holbein, the 
other great artist of the German Renaissance, derives Ilk renown primarily 
from hts portraits and drawings. His portraits of Erasmus* of Henry Mil, 
of Jane Seymour, and of Anne of Owes are among the most famous in the 
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world. An impressive example of his drawings is the one known as Christ 
ut ft i ji depicts the ixxly of the Son of fiiul tvithsnrins eves anti 
mtHith It-jlf npcii, as neglected in death as the corpse of an ordinary criminal. 
The artist % purpose was probably to express rhe utter degradation which 
the Savior had suffered for rhe redemption of man. In Ills later career I |ol- 
hein also drew many religious pictures satirizing the abuses in rhe Catholic 
church which were believed to be the chief justification for the Protestant 
Revolution. Me was one of the very few prominent artists to devote his 
rale tits to the Protest ant cause. 

The only German during the age of the Renaissance to make ;in\ siynlf- 
k-nnt contribution to science was Johann Kepler (1571-11430). An ardent 
Gimuji adherent of the teachings of Copernicus, he improved the 

tri.'-nn; theory uf tile distinguished Pole by proving that tVie planets 

Pwrlw m0ve in dl 'l ltica! ' ™ licr tlwn circular, orbits around the sun. 

' t 1 !luS he may be sard to have destroyed the List important 

vestige of the Ptolemaic astronomy, which hud assumed the planets to he 
mil tedded m perfect crystalline spheres. In addition, the laws of plane rjrv 
motion which Kepler formulated were of tremendous value in suggesting 
to New ton his famous principle of universal gravitation. There was an¬ 
other scientist of German nationality whose work can tie appropriately 
discussed in this connection, though he was actually burn in the vicinity 
of Zurich, about the end of the fifteenth century. The name nf this man 
Was Theophrastus V nn Huhenheim, Inn lie chose tq call himself Paracelsus 
to indicate Ins own belief in his superiority to Cclsus, the great Roman 
physician. Although Paracelsus b often referred to as a t|unck and an im¬ 
postor, there is really comparatively little evidence that this, was [lie ease. 
He was at least suHicicnt.ly skillful as a practitioner of healing [11 be an- 
]h> intcd professor of medicine at the University of Raid and tov.11 physician 
m ifi7. M0reuvcr. it is his special merit that he went straight to the book 
of experience for Kb knowledge of diseases and their cures. Instead of fol¬ 
lowing the teachings of undent authorities, lie traveled widely, studying 
eases oi illness in dilTcreut environments and experimenting with innutner- 
able drugs, He denied that the quest for the philosopher’s stone should lie 
the tune turn uf the chemist and insisted upon the dose interrelation of 
chemistry and medicine. Perhaps hb most important specific coutrilmrion 
was lib discovery uf flit relation Ivtwccn cretinism in children and the 
presence uf goiter in iheir parents. 


2. RENAISSANCE CL E TURK IN fTIE LOW COLNTKIFS 
pt&FJTi the Ucr 1 hiir th? J r ovv Countries did tint win independence nf far- 
eign domination until the seventeenth century,’ they were nvvmhcli^r one 
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of rhe rrmsr splendid air ire ft of Remi£ttUHx culture on the Continent of 
Europe outside u i Italy. The explanation is to I nr found 
primarily in the wealth of the Dutch and Flemish cities and 
in the important trade connections with southern Europe. 

As early as 1450 there were significant attain incurs in art in 
tlie Low Countries, including ihe development of painting In 
oil- Here also some of the first hooks were printed. White it 
k true that the Renaissance in the Low- Countries was no 
broadtf in scope than in several other areas of northern Europe, its achieve¬ 
ments were generally sif surpassing brilliance. 

Hie history of Renaissance literature and philosophy in ?he Low Coun¬ 
tries begins and ends with freswferius Erasmus, tiniverbally acclaimed as 
the Prince of the Humanist*. The son of a priest jnd a servant fT TSTfm f 
girl, Erasmus was bom near Rotterdam probably in the year Jbc umfT ' 
Fur his early education he had the benefit of die excel- rkilktd 
lent training given in the school of rhe Brethren of the Com- Wjrt hn 
mon Life at Deventer-* 1 , 3 ter. after his father and mother ^ 
were both death his guardians placed hi in in an Augii&timan monastery. 
FIrjre the young Er asm us found little religion or formal Lnstraction of any 
kind but plenty of freedom to read what he liked. E k devoured all the clas¬ 
sic, he could get his hands «m and the writings of many of ihn Church 
Fathers. When lie was almut thirty years of age, he obtained permission to 
leave the monastery and enroll in the University of Paris where he com- 
pitted the requirements fur the degree of baebdur of divinity. Bur Em urns 
never entered upon the active duties of .1 priest, chousing rather to make his 
living by teaching and writing. By extensive reading of the classics he 
achieved 3 style of l-jtin expression so remarkable for it? wit and urban try 
that everything he wrote was widely read. Bur Erasmus 1 love of the classics 
was not bom of pedantic interest. He admired the ancient authors because 
rhev tjavc voice to the very ideals of naturalism, tolerance, and hiunaju- 
Earianisni which held sti exulted a place in his own mind lie was wont to 
believe that such pagans ns Cicero and Socrates were far more deserving of 
the title of Saint than many a Christian cuumtecd by the Pope in honor 
of miracle* strengthening the faith of rhe credulous* In 1536 Erasmus died 
in Basel at rhe end of a lung ansi unfaltering career in defense r>f scholar¬ 
ship, high standards of literary* and ihe life of reason He Jus right¬ 
fully been called the most civilised man of hb age- 

As a phiEirtoplicr nr humanism Erasmus was the incarnation of the finest 
ideals of rhe nnrrhcm Renaissance. Convinced of tEic inherent goodness of 
man, he believed that all misery' and injustice would even- Tbtttfarxi 
tunlly disap pear if only the pure sunlight of reason could be pfMhtopbj 
allowed to penetrate the noisome caverns of ignorance, super- Bramrni 
stifioii* and hate. With nothing of die fanatic about him, he stood for 
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liberality of mind, for reasonableness amt conciliation, rather than for fierce 
intolerance of evil. He shrank from the violence and passion of war, whether 
between systems, classes nr nations* Much nf his teaching and writing was 
dedicated to the £iu*c of rdigjau* reform. The ceremonial, dogmatic, and 
superstitious extravagances in sixteenili-ucnfujy Catholic life repelled him* 
Bur it was 51 lien to his temper to lead any crusade against them. He sought 
rather by gentle irony* and occasionally by stinging satire, to expose ir- 
rationalism in all of its forms and to propagate a humanist religion of simple 
piety and noble conduct based upon w hat he called the kJ philosophy of 
Christ 11 Although bis criticism of the Catholic faith had considerable effect 
in hastening the Protestant Revolution, lie recoiled in disgust from the 
bigotry of the Lutherans. Neither did lie have much sympathy for the 
scientific revival of his time. Like mist of the humanists he believed that 
an emphasis upon science would serve to promote a crude materialism and 
to detract men's interests from the ttuioblihg influence of tiierature and 
philosophy- The chief writings of Erasmus were his Praise of Folly , in 
which he satirized pedantry, the dogmatism of theologians, and the igno* 
ranee and credulity of the masses; and his Fawritiw Colloquies and The 
Handbook of the Christian Kmghr, in which he condemned ccclcsinsrieal 
Christianity and argued for a return to the simple teachings of jesus* "who 
commanded us nothing save love for one another. 11 In a less noted work 
entitled The Comphinr of Peace, be expressed his abhorrence of war and 
his contempt for despotic princes. 

The artbric Renaissance in the Low Countries was confined almost en¬ 
tirely to painting; and in this field the outstanding achievements were those 
of the Flemish school- Flemish painting derived no small 
measure of its excellence from the face that ir was an in¬ 
digenous art. Here there were no chssical influences no an¬ 
cient statues to mutate, and no living traditions from the Byzantine or 
Saraccnk cultures. Until comparatively late, even the Italian influence was 
of little consequence. The painting of Flanders was rather the spontaneous 
product of a virile and prosperous urban society dominated by aspiring 
merchants interested in art as u symbol of luxurious taste*. The work of 
nearly all the leading painter*—the van Eycks. 1 Ians Mending, tnd Roger 
van Jer Weyden—betrayed this flair for depicting the solid and respectable 
virtues of their patrons. It was distinguished aho by powerful realism, by 
1 relentless attention to The details of ordinary' life, by brilliant coloring, 
and by a deep and Uncritical piety . Hubert and jan van Eyck arc noted for 
their Adoration of the fatmb, an al earpiece produced fora church in Ghent 
soon after the beginning of the fifteenth century'. Described bv some critics 
as the nobtesr achievement of the Flemish school* it portrays a depth of 
religious feeling and a background of ordinary experience unmatched b 
Italian art h was the first great work of the Renaissance to be done bv the 
new method of painting in oil, a process believed to have been invented by 
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the van livcks. The ocher two Flemish painters of the fifteenth century, 
Hans Mauling and Roger van der Weyden, arc noted, respectively, for 
iiii rural ism and fertile expression of emotional intensity. About a hundred 
years later came the wort of Peter Breughel, die most independent and the 
most socially conscious of the northern artiste Spuming tjte religious and 
bourgeois traditions of his predecessors, Breughel chose to depict the life 
of die common man, hie loved to portray the boisterous pleasures of peasant 
folk at their wedding feast* and village fairs or to illustrate proverbs with 
scenes from the lives of humble people close to the earth. While he was 
ennugh of a realist never to idealize the characters in his paintings, his at¬ 
titude toward them was definitely sympathetic. He employed His talents 
for the purpose also of condemning the tyranny of the Spanish regime in 
the Low Countries. One of Ills paintings. The Massacre of the Innocent j> 
pictures the slaughter of women and children bv Spanish soldiers- Seldom 
lias great art been used more effectively as a weapon of political protest 

TUT- FRENCH renaissance 

Dish nr the sitting aesthetic interests of the French people, as evidenced 
by their perfection of Guihtc architecture during the Middle Ages, the 
achievements of their anises in fhe igc of the Renaissance j, 

were of cpmparathetly little importance. There was stunt jrhir*'iinrtns 
minor progress in Sculp tun: and ;r modest advancement in inm amt 
architecture. If was during rhis rime ihat the Louvre was ,Ljf7li:r 
built* on the site of an earlier structure bearing the same name, while numer¬ 
ous chateaux erected throughout the country represented a more or less 
successful attempt to combine the grace and elegance of the Italian Style 
with the solidity of the medieval castle. Nor was science entirely neglected, 
although the major accomplishments were few. They included the con- 
mbuiioiis of Francois Viltc (154*1-1603) to mathematics and of Ambrose 
Puri (1517^90) to surgery. Tie former invented modem algebraic sytn- 
l10b and dat>nrated the theory of equations, for which the ground had been 
prepared by the work of the Italian^ Nficcold TartaglU (1500-57) and 
Girolamo Cardan (1501-76)* Pare improved upon the method of treating 
gunshot wounds by substituting luntjagcs and unguents for applications 
of boiling oil. He was also responsible for introducing the ligature of ar¬ 
teries as a means of controlling the flow of blood in major amputations. 

But the outstanding achievements of the French Renaissance were in 
literature and philosophy, illustrated especially by the writings of Fnmpjk 
Rabelais (1490?-! 553) and Michel de Montaigne (t 533-91), ^ 

l ike Erasmus, Rabelais w as educated as a tmnik. but soon L ~“’ i JIJ 
after taking holy orders he left the monastery to study medicine at the 
Dnivemry of Montpellier. He finished the course for the bachelor's degree 
in the short space of six wecks and obtained his doctorate about five years 
later, in the meantime I laving served for a period as public physician in 
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Lynn in addition to lecturing arid cdiring medical wrirings. He seems 
from the start to have interspersed his professional activities ivjth literary 
endeavors of one sort and another. He wrote almanacs for the common 
people, satires against quacks and astrologers, and burlesques of popular 
superstitions. In ijja Rabelais published his first edition of G rngwtm, 
which he later revised anil combined with another book hearing the title 
of PautagrucL Gargannui and Pantagruel were originally the names of 
Legendary medieval giants noted for their prodigious strength and their 
gross appetites. Raheiais' account of their adventurer served as a vehicle 
for his robust, sprawling wit and for rite expression of his philosophy of 
exuberant humanism. In language far from delicate lie satirized the prac¬ 
tices of the church, ridiculed Scholasticism, scofFed at superstitions, and 
pilloried ever)' form of bigotry and repression. No man of the Renaissance 
was a more uncompromising individualist or exhibited more zeal in glorify¬ 
ing the human and the natural. For him every instinct of man was healthy, 
provided it was not directed toward tyranny over others. In common with 
Erasmus he believed in the inherent goodness of twin, but untike the great 
Prince uf the Humanists he w as a thoroughgoing pagan, rejecting nor emit 
Christian dogma hut Christian morality as well. Any degree of restraint, 
intellectual nr moral, Was rep Lignum to Raltdab. Hi* celebrated description 
of the abbey of Thdenic, built by Gargantua, was intended to show rhe 
contrast between his conception of freedom and the Christian ascetic ideal. 
Ar Thekmc there were no docks summoning to duties and im vows of 
celibacy or perpetual membership. The inmates could Leave when they 
liked; but while they remained they dwelt together "according to theii 
own free will and pleasure. They rose out of their beds when thev thought 
good; they did cat. drink. Labour, deep, when they has! a mind ro ir, and 
were disposed fur it. None did awake them, none did offer to constrain 
them ... for so Gargsnrua had established it. In all rheir Rule and strictest 
tie of their order there was but this one clause to be "Wired, Do icbit than 
u Ut” * 

A man of far differ cm tempertment and background was Michel de 
Montaigne. His father was a ( afhnlic, his mother a Jewess who LuuJ been 
Houmi r converted to the Pruu-staiK faith- Almost from the day of his 
hirih their son w» suLjjectcd to an elaborate system of train- 
ing. Every morning he was awakened by soft music, and he was attended 
throughout the day by servants who were forbidden to speak any language 
but Larin. When he was six years old he was ready fur the College of 
Guienne at Bordeaux and at the age of thirteen began the study of law. After 
practicing kw for a time and serving in various public offices, he retired at 
thirty-seven to Us ancestral estate to devote the remainder of his life to 
Study, contemplation, and writing. Always in delicate health, he found it 
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necessary n»w more thztn ever to conserve hi* strength. Iksi Jes, he was re¬ 
pelled! by the bitterness and strife he saw all around him mid for that reason 
all the more anxious to find u refuge in n world of intellectual seclusion. 

Montaigne's ideas arc all contained in bis famous Essays t written during 
his years of retirement The essence of hi* philosophy is skepticism in 
regard to all dogma; and final truth. He knew coo much about 
the diversity of beliefs among [Tim, chc welter of strange cus¬ 
toms rep ealed In 1 geuiETaphic discoveries, and the disturbing 
cone! ns is ms of the uev, science ever to accept du: idea that 
any one sect had exclusive possession of “the Truth delivered 
once for all to the saints / 1 It seemed to him that religion and morality were 
as much the product of custom as styles of dress or habits of eating* hie 
taught that God is unknowable, and that it i$ as foolish t© “weep that we 
shall not exist a hundred years hence as it would be in weep that we had 
not lived a hundred years a^o / 1 Man should he encouraged to despise death 
and to live muhlv and delicately in rhis life rather titan to yearn piously for 
an after-existence that is duubrful at best* .Montaigne was just as skeptical 
in regard to anv assumption of final truth itir philosophy or science. 3 be con¬ 
clusions of reason, he rtughr* arc sometimes fallacious, and the senses often 
deceive us. The sooner men come to realize that there b no certainty any¬ 
where the letter chance they will have to escape the tytimny which flows 
from superstition and bigotry. The mad to salvation lies in doubt* not in 
faith. A second dement in Mu<intrgac ¥ s philosophy u as cynicism, I fc could 
see no real difference between the morals of Christians and those of infidels. 
VII seers, he pointed our, fight each other with equal ferocity, except that 
there is no hatred so absolute as that which is Christian/’ Neither could he 
see anv value m crusades or revolutions for the purpose of overthrowing 
one system and establishing another* All human institutions in his judgment 
were about equally futile, and he therefore considered k famous that man 
^IiLiuld take them so seriously as to wade through slaughter in order to 
substitute one for its opposite. No ideal, he maintained, is worth burning 
your neighbor for. in his attitude toward questions ©f ethics Montaigne was 
not Midi a ribald champion of carnality as Rabelais yet he Jiad no sympathy 
for asceticism. He believed it ridiculous that men should attempt to deny 
their physical natures and pretend that everything connected with sense 
b unworthy, “Sit we upon the highest throne in rhe nor Id/ he declared, 
b, vcc we do but sit upon our own behind/’ The philosophy of Montaigne, 
tinctured as it Was with escapism anti disenchantment, marked a fitting 
dose of the Renaissance m France. But in spite of his negative attitude he 
did more goad in rhe world Elian most of fiis contemporaries who founded 
ncu faiths or indented new excuses for absolute manasdu 10 enslave their 
subjects Not onlv did his ridicule of witchcraft help to quench the fti nm 
of that cruel hysteria* but the influence of Ids skeptical teachings Itad no 
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small effect in combating fanatic ism generally and m paving Lite way for 
a mure generous tolerance in the future. 
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4. THt: SPANISH RENAISSANCE 

Due 1 nt, the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries Spain was si the 
height of her glory. Her conquests in the Western Hemisphere brought 
wealth to her nobles and merchants and gave her a proud posi¬ 
tion in 1 he front rank of European sLites. Notwithstanding 
these facts 7he Spanish nation was not one 0/ the leaders in 
Renaissance culture. Apparently Iter citizen* were too deeply 
absorbed in plundering the conquered territories to devote 
much attention to intellectual or artktic pursuits. Moreover, 
the long war with the \ lours had engendered a spirit of bigotry, the position 
of the church was ion strong* while the expulsion of the Jews ar the end 
nf the lifreenth century- had deprived the country of talent it could ill af¬ 
ford to lose. For these reasons the Spanish Renaissance was limited 10 a 
verv few achievements in painting and literature, albeit same of these rank 
in brilliance with the best that other countries produced. 

Spanish punting bora the deep impress ion of rhe bitter struggle between 
Christian and Moor. Asa result it expressed an intense preoccupation with 
eh it religion and with themes of anguish and tragedy. Its back- 

xctir&f ground was medieval, upon which were engrafted certain 

Spimib Influences from Flinden and brer from Itdv, l he first of 

pjitmpu the eminent Spanish painters was Luis dc Morales (1517^ 

Sfi)* frequently called "The Divine" His Madonnas, Crucifixion*. und 
\faicr Dolorosa* typified rhas earnest devotion to GithoSic orthodoxv re¬ 
garded by many Spaniard* of this time as a duty- both religious and patriotic. 
But the muse talented artist of rhe Spanish Renaissance was nor a native of 
Spain lit all* hut m immigrant from the island of Creie. His real name M as 
Domenico Thcmocopiili p but he is commonly called El Greco, After study¬ 
ing for some time under Titian in Venice* EJ Greco settled in Toledo about 
1 pj, 10 live there until his death in 1614, A stem individualist in tempera- 
mem. lie M'enis to have imbibed but little of the w arrath of culor and serene 


jov in *atin splendor of Mil Venetian school Instead, nearly al] of lm an 
is characterized by fevered emuriunaJbmi, stark tragedy, or enraptured 
(lights into the supernatural and mystical. Hh figures are nfren those of 
gaufift hil Grazed fanatics; hb colors are cold and ashen; while his scenes 
of differing flfld death seem deliberately contrived m produce an imprrv 
sin n of tmrror. Among hb famous works are The Buriat of the Count Orgaz? 
Pm and The dppedypnc Vitim. Re Etc r than any other artist, FJ 
Greco expresses the fiery religious real of the Spanish people during the 
heyday of the Jesuits and the inquisition, 
literature in the Spanish Renaissance displayed terrain tendencies not 
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dissimilar to those in painting- 'Fitis was notably true of drama, which fre¬ 
quently rook the form of allegorical plays depicting the spmirb 
inystety of transit! mtarttijiriort or appealing to some passion of litttjmrc 
religious fervor. Others of the dramatic productions dwelt 
upon rhemes of political pride or sang the praises of the bourgeoisie anti 
expressed contempt for tlie dying world of feudalism* The colossus among 
rhe Spanish dramatists was Lope dc Vega i 156^-1635)* rt** n|0St prolific 
author nf plays the literary world has seen. He is supposed to have written 
no fewer than 1500 comedies and more than 400 religious allegories. Of the 
total about 500 survive to this day. I Iis secular dramas fall mainly into two 
classes: (1) the "cloak and sword plays." which depict rhe violent intrigues 
and exaggerated ideals of honor among the upper classes; and ( 2) the plays 
of national greatness, which celebrate the glories of Spain in her prime and 
represent the king as the protector of the people against a vicious and de¬ 
generate nobility. Another outstanding dramatist in the Spanish Renais¬ 
sance was Tirso tie Molina (ij7i-tA4®)i whose fame comes chiefly 
from his dramatization of the story of Don Juan, a wicked noble who fi¬ 
nally destroys himself by a combination of his own bravery and vil¬ 
lainy. 

Few would deny that rhe most gifted writer of the Spanish Renaissance 
was Miguel dc Cervantes f 1 547-1616). His great masterpiece, Don Qithotc, 
Itas even been described as 'incomparably rhe best no vet ever Tbtutkkul 
written *' Composed in Lite best tradition of Spanish satiric id nwtlol 
prose, it recounts the adventures of a Spanish gentleman I Don CmusNr 
Quixote) who has been slightly unbalanced by constant reading of chivalric 
romances. His mind filled with all kinds of fantastic adventures, he finally 
sets out at the age of fifty upon the slippery' road ul knight-errantry*. He 
imagines windmills to be glowering giants und docks of sheep to be armies 
of infidels, whom ic is his duty TO tout with his spear. In his disordered 
fancy he mistakes inns for castles and the serving-wenches within them for 
courtly ladies on fire tilth love of him. The advances they have no intention 
of making he must graciously repd in order to prove his devotion to his 
own Diik’incn. Set off in bold contrast to the ridiculous knight-errant is 
the figure of his faithful squire, Sancho Panzu. The latter represents the 
ideal of the practical non, with his feet on the ground and content with the 
substantial pleasures of eating, drinking, and sleeping. The book as a whole 
is a pungent satire on fcudslbmt, especially on the pretensions of the nobles 
as the champions of honor and right- Its enormous popularity was con¬ 
vincing proof that medieval civilization was largely extinct even in Spain. 

5. THE RENAISSANCE TN ENGLAND 

In common with Spain, Frig land also enjoyed a golden age in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries- Though her vast colonial empire had not 
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vet been established, she was nevertheless reaping big profits from the 
production of wool and from her trade with the Continent. 
Her government, recently consolidated under the rule of the 
Tudors, was making the prosperity of the middle d.iss tile 
object inf its special solicitude- through the dhtiimtjoii of 
foreign traders Hie granting of favors to FngJHli shipping, 
and flic negotiation of reciprocal commercial treaties Hie 
English merchant eludes were given exceptional advantages 
over their rivals in other countries. The growth of a national consciousness 
the awakening of pride in the power of the state, anti the spread of human¬ 
ism front Italy: France. and the Low Countries also enntribated toward the 
flowering of a brilliant culture in England, Nevertheless. the English Renais- 
\.iiicc was confined primarilv to plulosopliv and literature. The arts JiJ not 
flourish; perhaps because of the Calvinist influence, which began make 
itself felt in Ikttiin by the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The earliest philosoplutrs of ihc English Renaissance may best lie de¬ 
scribed simply as humanists But while they were not unmindful of rhe 
The early value of cLissic*! studies, they were interested chiefly an the 

f\n$fkh ' more practical aspects of humanism. Mnsf of them' desired 

kuHLitims 3 simpler and more mtionat Christianity arid looked forward 
:n rati educational system freed [rom the dominance of medieval logic. 
Others were concerned primarily with individual freedom and rhe correc¬ 
tion of social abuses. The greatest of these early thinkers was Sir Thorn as 
More, esteemed by contemporary humanists as "excellent above all h\$ na- 
tie in/ 1 Following a successful career as a lawyer and as Speaker of the House 
of Commons, More was appointed in 1519 Lord Chancellor of F-ng land. 
] L w as not hng in this position, Euiwcvcr, until he incurred the enmity of 
hii royal master. Henry VI11, Mon: was loyal m Catholic imiveralHni and 
did nut sympathize w irh rise king's design of csutiirsbmg a national church 
T rv PWoir 1inJcr > llh jcvrion to the siaic- When in 1534 he refused to take 
tphyofSir the Oath of Supremacy acknowledging the king as rhe kad 
thmnvB of the Church of England* he was thrown into the Tower. A 
More year later be w as tried before: a packed jury, convicted, and 

f>c headed. More's philosophy is contained in his Utopia, which he published 
in Ki6. Purporting CO describe an ideal society on an imaginary island, 
the book is really an indictment uf the glaring abuse* of rhe time—of 
poverty undeserved and wealth untamed, of drastic puriUhmetm* religious 
persecution, and the senseless slaughter of w ar. The inhabitants of Utopia 
hold all their goods in common, work cully the hours a day so ihnr all may 
have leisure for intellectual pursuits, 3 nd practice the natural virtues of 
wisdom, moderation, fortitude* and Justice. Iron h the precious metal M be¬ 
cause it (i useful/ 1 war and nuinasitrisni -ire abolished, anil tolerance is 
granted to all Lreeih that nrcogttfrc Hil- exigence of God and the im- 
morralirv of the soul. [Jespirc critic wm of the Utopia ns deficient in wit 
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anti originality, the con elusion seems justified chat die author's ideals of 
humanity and tolerance were amMilrrahly in advance of those o i ttiasi 
other men of his rime. 

The thinker who has gone down in hisrorv m die greatest of all English 
Renaissance philosophers: is Sir Francis Bacon, Bom in i;6i b the son of a 
high government official* Bacon wm nurtured in the lap of 
luxury until the age of seventeen when the death of his father 
compelled him to work for a living. Thercafrer die domi¬ 
nating ambition of his life wjis to obtain same profiEahk position with the 
goveminent which would enable hiin to pursue hi* intellectual interests. 
Probably it was this mania for security which accounts fnr the shady 
morality of his public career. When occasion arose, he did nor shrink from 
concealing his true beliefs, from disloyalty to his friends, or from sharing 
in graft. hi 1618 he was appointed Lord Chancellor, fa tit after a seam three 
years in this jlfice he was impeached for accepting bribes Despite bis 
protestations that the taking of money from litigants hod never influenced 
his decisions, he w as convicted and sentenced to pay a fane of lio^mci and 
ro undergo imprisonment in the Tower %i the king's pleasure,” King 
Janies I remitted the fine and limited the term of impri^nimtut to four 
days. Bacon devoted the remaining five years of Iris life to writing. espe- 
dally to the completion of the third and enlarged edition of his essays 
Among his most valuable works arc the Nmmt Orgmtm and The Ad- 
vsncmimt of Lernmng* 

BteeWs monumental contribution to philosophy was the clarification 
nf 1 he inductive method; He was by no means the discoverer of tfiar method, 
Siui he trumpeted it forth is rite indispensable ground of ac- 
curate knowledge. He believed that all seekers uf truth m the mdtusk-r 
past had stumbled In darkness because chey were slaves of 
preconceived ideas or prisoners in the dungeons of Scholastic logic. Re 
argued chat in order to overcome ihtse obstacle the philosopher should 
rum in the direct observation of nature, to the accumulation of facts a hour 
things and the discovery of the Jaws that govern them, induct ion alone* he 
believed, was e hi: magic key which would unlock rite secrets of mirk Au¬ 
thority, tradition, and syllogistic logic should be as sedulously avoided as 
the plague. But admirable as rhese teachings are, they were honored by 
Bacon hinratlf almost as much in the breach as in the observance. He be¬ 
lieved in astrology, divination, and witchcraft. I Imvcver successful lie mav 
liave been in clearing bis mind of ancient dogma, he w as not 2 uood enough 
scientist iu perceive rhe valid it} 1 of the Copcrnicjin theory. .Moreover, the 
distinction he drew (>crwecn ordinary knowledge and the mu ha nf religion 
w p as hardly in keeping with his stanch defense of induction- * g Tht senses/ 1 
he wrote, "arc like the sun. which displays the fate of the earth, hut shuts 
up that nf the heavcns, M For irar voyage to the realm of celestial truth, we 
must fcL quit the small veswJ nf human reason and put ourselves on hoard the 
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ship of the Church* which atone possesses the divine needle for justly shap¬ 
ing rhe course, The stars of philosophy will be of no further service to us. 
As we are obliged to obey rhe divine taw* though our will murmur ago ins: 
it* so we are obliged to believe in die word of God* though our reason is 
shocked it. The more absurd anti incredible any divine mf StAtf is, the 
greater honor we do God in believing ir w Ir teas nor such a far cry after all 
froru Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century to Frauds Bacon in the seven¬ 
teen rlu 

In liteia[ure p also, the English followed much more cloudy in the foot¬ 
step of their medieval forerunners than did the Renaissance writers in any 
Eztxltfh other country with the exception of Italy. Indeed, it b very 

kt'nahrjitFt difficult to say just when the English Renaissance in literature 
litffltm began- Chaucer's great work* the Gnter&ury Tales* written 
toward the end of rhe fourteenth eemun r . is commonly considered medi- 

-r J 

era); yet it breathed a Spirit of earthiness and of lusty contempt for the 
mystical quite as pronounced as anything to be found in the writings of 
Shakespeare. If there were any essentia] differences between the English 
literature of the Renaissance and that produced during the late Middle Ages, 
they would consul in a bolder individualism* a stronger sense of national 
pride* and a deeper interest in themes of philosophic import. The first great 
poet in England after the Eimc «> f Chaucer was Edmund Spenser < 1552^*99).. 
J lis immortal crcatitm, The Faerie Quests. is a colorful epic of England's 
greatness in the days of Queen Elizabeth* Though written as a moral al¬ 
legory ro cypress rhe author > desire for a rcrum to the virtues of chhaErv, 
it celebrates also the joy in conquest and much of the gorgeous sensuous- 
ness typical of Renaissance humanism, The rich music of its style and is 
wealth of picturesque incident luve endowed ihc poem with Lit ring popu¬ 
larity. 

Rut the t nose splendid achievements of the English in the Elizabethan 
Age were in the realm of drama. Not since tine days of the Greeks had the 
T l r writing of tragedies and comedies attained such heights as 

Rlkiteikm were reached in England during The sixteenth and carl v seven- 
dtjmjjuit tecnth centuries. Especially after 1580 a galaxy of playwrighes 

appeared whose work mitshone rhat of ill iheir predecessors in nearly two 
thousand years. Included in this galaxy were such luminaries as Christopher 
.Marlowe* Eeaumonr and Fletcher* Ben | orison, and Shakespeare* of whom 
die first and the fast are chiefly significant eo the librarian. Better than any¬ 
one else in his time, Christopher Marlowe embodies the insatiable egoism 
of the Renaissance—the everlasting craving for the fullness of life, for un¬ 
limited knowledge md experience. Hts brief but stormy career w as a suc¬ 
cession of scandalous escapades anil fiery revolts against rhe restraints of 
convention until it was terminated by his death in a tavern brawl before he 
u as thirty years old. The best known of his plays* entitled Doctor Fauttu j, 
is based upon the fegend of Faust, in which the hern sells his soul to the 
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devil in return for the power to fed every possible sensation, experi¬ 
ence every possible triumph, arid know :JJ the mysteries of the uni¬ 
verse. 

William Shakespeare, the most talented genius in the history of drama 
since Euripides, was born in x 564 into the family of a petty tradesman in the 
provincial market town of Strarfurd-on-Avon. His life k err- Thrltf* 
shrouded in more mists of obscurity than the careers of most md-^itmgs 
other great men* h b known that he left his native village vf wun** 
w hen he was about twenty years old* and that ultimately lit shAktspezrt 
drifted to 1 midim to find employment in the rhencer. Tradition re lutes that 
for a time he earned his living by holding the horses of the more prosperous 
patrons of the drama. Hnw he eventually became an actor and still later a 
w riter of plays is unknown, but there is evidence that by rhe time he wax 
nvcnty-efght he had already acquired a reputation as an author sufficient 
to excite rhe jealousy of his rivals. Before he retired to his native Stratford 
about 16 10 to spend the rest of his days in ease* he had written or col¬ 
laborated in writing nearly forty plays, to say untiring of 150 sonnets and 
two narrative poem 

In paying homage to the universality of Shakespeare's genius, we must 
not lose sight of die fact chat hr was. also child of the Renaissance, His 
work bore the deep impression of most of the virtues and dc- r _ ftj7 f 
S ects of Renaissance humanism. Almost as much .is Boccaccio tfrefStottk* 
or Rahebis, ht personified that intense love of things human ifran |r i 
anil earthly which hud characterized most of the great writers liwr * 
since rhe close of the Middle Ages. Moreover, like the majority of the hu¬ 
manists, he showed a limited concern wirh the problems of politics and the 
values of science. Virtually the only political theory that interested him 
greatly was whether a nation had a better chance of prospering under a 
good king who was weak or under a bad king who was strong. Though his 
knowledge of the sciences of his time was extensive, he regarded them as 
consisting primarily of alchemy, astrology, and medicine." But the force 
and range of Shakespeare's imdk-ct were far from bring bounded bv the 
narrow horkotts of the age when he lived. While few of the works of hi* 
contemporaries are now widely read* the plays of Shakespeare still hold 
their rank as a kind of secular Bible wherever the English language is 
spoktrt The reason lies not only in the author's unrivaled gift of expres¬ 
sion* hut especially in his scintillating wit and hi* profound jmalyds of hu¬ 
man character assailed by the storms of passion and tried by the whims of 
fate. 

Shakespeare's dramas fall rather naturally Imo three noin groups. Those 


1 In pvchology, however, lie git c* ctukocc of being ahcaJ of Ui* timt* Chpeeidly 
in hk cmrmcnr of insanity, Perfiam i-hr-* wai natural in new rri hi$ profound inters 
in human cti iijric,tri.\ + in nun's CunJlicf uiifi lihllicll ju J wfrll *he universe uf which lie 
is a pjn 
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written during his earlier \ ears conformed ru the traditions of extsdng plays 
tint! generally rcllectcd his oivn confidence in personal suc¬ 
cess. They include such comedies ns A Midlttft/ftVft NighTt 
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cess. They 

Dream anil The Merchant c\ I'mice, a number of historical 
pl.ivs and the lyrical tragedy* Ro/hih) and Juliet. Shorrly be¬ 
fore i too Shakespeare seems to have experienced a change of mood. The 
restrained optimism of his earlier plays was supplanted by some deep dis¬ 
illusion which ted him to distrust human nature and CO indict the w hole 
scheme of the universe. The result was a group of dramas characterized by 
hitremess. overwhelming pathos, and a troubled searching into the mys¬ 
teries of things. The series begins w ith tile tragedy nf intellectual idealism 
represented by Hamlet, goes on to the cynicism of Meastire for Afdurre and 
sifts Weil That Etuis Veff, and culm mutes in the cosmic tragedies of 
.Macbeth and King, I .ear. Perhaps the famous speech of Gloucester in the 
last of these plays may be taken to illustrate the depths of rhe author s pes¬ 
simism at this time: 


At flies tu wanton boys arc we to ihc gods-, 

They kill us for their sport.* 

The final group of dramas includes those written during tl« closing years 
of Shakespeare's life, probably JflVJ hb retirement. Among them arc Hie 
Waiter"j T.tle and I hi Tempest. All of them may be described as idyllic 
romances. Trouble and grid arc now assumed to be only the shadow* in a 
beautiful picture. Despite mdiv iiluuJ traged)-. the divine plan of the universe 
is somehow benevolent and just. 
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& KFNAtSSANCE HEVn nPMF-NTS IN MUSIC 

Mvsie in western Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries reached 
such a high point of development that it constitutes, together with painting 
and sculpture, one of (he most brilliant aspects of Renaissance 
activity. While the visual am were stimulated by the study 
of ancient models, music flowered naturally from an inde¬ 
pendent evolution which hud lung been in progress in medi¬ 
eval Christendom. A% earlier, leadership was supplied by men 
trained in the service of the church, but the value of folk music was now 
appreciated, and its principles were combined with rhnse of sacred music 
to briny a decided gain in color and emotional appeal. ‘Hie distinction be¬ 
tween sacred and profane t wean it less sharp; most composer? did not re¬ 
strict their activities to cither field. While the contrapuntal treatment of 
voices held the center of interest, some w riting fur instruments was at¬ 
tempted, and the use of instruments for accompaniment steadily increased. 
Music was no lunger regarded merely as 3 diversion or an adjunct to wor¬ 
ship hut as an independent art, 

* Kittff Lwr T Ac< IV. scene i r 
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Musical instrumentt in tJjc lixtcenrb century > in si\ m icn^ir lef t b thotum j smali 
pip? &r&m w 'ii'ith 4 hell&wi operated by lb? mm i?at?d up pout € the pljy?r< The 
hi/t-iibi tmmwnrnt m ft? table h a ehmieh W, The rriattgutjr iktped tube in the 
tower rigbi earner is 4 trsumheis, or German "drum Metros nrrAy Mu- 
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Different sections of Furopt vied with one another fur musical lender- 
ship* As wirh die other arcs K advance was related m die increasingly gener- 
(ins patronage made possible by the expansion of commerce* Tbttmiim 
and was centered in rhe prosperous towns. During the fif- tehoedrui 
teenth century first rant was held fay the cities of the Nether* c&mpoAbm 
lauds mhI Burgundy. The Xctlit 1 lauds school carried vocal enuurerpoiriE to 
a technical perfection. While its members inclined inward a display of ex¬ 
cessive ingenuity. thee nevertheless rendered u real service b) providing 
models of excellent workmanship, tn the ^txtccmh century’ rhe kalians were 
utile to duplicate the *kill of their non hem masfcj^ md far surpassed them 
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in the subordination of technique to artistic effect. In Italy for the first time 
warmth, color, and sheer beauty became conspicuous features in choral 
arc. In rhe splendidly Byzmtme St. Mark's cathedral of V enice the tend¬ 
ency toward sensuous and brilliant effects was most pronounced* and was 
emphasized by the use of double choir? singing antiphontdly. Thus a rimi- 
briev is apparent I set ween die Venetian schools of music and painting. At 
Res me, on the other hand, especially ns reflected in the papal choir, there 
a stricter adherence to tradition and an emphasis upon rise element of 
worship. The greatest exponent of the Roman school and rhe composer 
whose work marks the culmination of the music of the age in its religions 
aspect was Palestrina (e 51^-94). In his trusses and motets technical skill 
and intensity of purpose arc $o perfectly blended that rhe results meet the 
most exacting artistic standards, Though employing rich harmonies, 
Palestrina's music is comparatively simple in structure and consistently 
avoids extravagance. Its clarity and tonal purity appeal immediately to the 
listensr. while at the same tone, ns with most great art* there is an elusive 
quality about it which defies analysis* Comparable tic veto pnicms to those in 
Italy were taking place in Austria and in southern Germany. Grtandus Las 
sus* court choirmaster nr Munich from t>6o to 1590. was the equal of 
Palestrina m his handling of rhe contrapuntal style and exhibited a greater 
breadth of tntcfests and variety of styles- Progress in England was facili¬ 
tated by rhe patronage of the music-loving Tudor monarch*. The com¬ 
mercial tie? between England and the Flemish dries may have provided 
an initial stimulus, but the English composers had enough fertility and 
originality to keep from being mere imitators of Continental models. The 
English school takes pre-eminence for the development of the rnadri^al, 
in which the subtlety and sustained interest of rhe perfected contrapuntal 
technique w'erc applied to secular themes, Ikeausc of their vitality and 
freshness, these madrigals have never ceased to charm. The general level of 
musical profi ci ency seems to have Itean higher in Queen Elizabeth's day 
than in ours: the singing of pan^nngs was a popular pastime in homes and 
21 informal social gatherings and the ability to read a pare at sight was ex¬ 
pected of a well-bred person. 

In cimdii£mu, it may be observed that while counterpoint had matured* 
our modem horn ionic system had I seen l»om t and rims a w ay w as opened 
for freshexperimematiotL At the same rime one should realize 
It 31 ft j c j that the music of the Renaissance constitutes not merely a 

nteRnifirem scage in evolution but n magnificent achievement in itself* 

atliifLxmcm with ma «t cns who rank among the grcai of all rime. The com- 
looser* Patcsrrin.i and Lassus are as frilly representative of rhe amscic tri¬ 
umph of the Renaissance as tire the painters Raphael and Michelangelo 1 he 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, fittingly called the "golden age of M ing/ 1 
have never been surpassed in the realization of the possibilities for beauty 
inherent in the human voice. Their heritage, long neglected except at a 
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few ibedesiasrita) ccnrers, ha* within recent years begun to Ik: appreciated, 
and is now gaining in popularity as interested groups of rnttfitiam devote 
themselves to its rerival. 

7- THE RFV41SSANc:i IN RELIGION* 

No accx»[ xt of die age of the Renaissance would l>e complete w ithout some 
attention t*.* the Renaissance in religion* or the Christian Renaissance as it 
is comm only called. This was a movement almost entirely in- T i^ 
dependent of the Protestant Revolution, which will be dk- Cbrtete* 
emsed in the next chapter. The leaders of the Christian Ren- Ren^stance 
iksance were gen crab v humanists, nm Protestants. Few ol them ever 
deserted the Catholic faith, their aim was 10 purify that faith from within, 
not to overthrow it. Most of them found rite bigot n of early Protest an rism 
as repugnant to their religious ideals as any of the abuses in ihe Catholic 
church/Ihe original impetus for die Christian Renaissance appears to have 
come from the Brethren of the Common Life, a group of pious laymen who 
maintained schools in the Low Countries and in western Germany- Their 
aim was to propagate a simple religion, of practical piety, as free as possible 
from dogmatism ami ritual. Hie most noted of their early followers was 
Thomas a Ktmpi.% who wrote or edited about 142^ a book entitled f hi 
Imitation of Christ, Though profoundly mystical in tone, the book never¬ 
theless repudiated the extreme mhrrworldimess of medieval mystics and 
urged s life of simple ikvouon to the teachings of Jesus* For over a century 
the imitation was more widely read in Europe than -my oilier book with 
the exception of the Bible. 

Bv 1500 the Chrisri.m Renaissance had become definitely associated with 
northern humanism. Writers and philosophers in every country lent then 
support to the movement. Prominent among them were Sc- Tbvrdtak 
bostian Brant in Germany* John Colct and Sir Thomas More &jttt 
in England, Erasmus ui the Low Countries, and Isgures of Christum 
lesser renown in France and Spain. The religious teachings " 

of these men were thoroughly in keeping with the humanist ideal as it 
was understood in northern Europe. Believing that religion should function 
for riie amd of man and not for the benefit of an organized church or even 
for the glory of an ineffable God, they interpreted Christianity primarily 
in ethical terms. Many of the rheological and supernatural dements in it 
they regarded as superfluous* if nor positively harmful. They likewise had 
little use for ceremonies of any kind* and they ridiculed the superstitions 
connected w ith the veneration of rdics and the sale of indulgences. While 
rhev recognized the necessity of a limited amount nf ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion* thev denied rhe alisalutc authority of the Pope and refused tci admit 
that priests were really essential as intermedia ties between man and God. 
In line, whar most nf ihcsc Christian humuiut* really desired was the su¬ 
periority of reason over faith, the primacy of conduct over dogma, and 
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iht supremacy of rhe EiiJii iihul over t he organized system. They believed 
that this simple untl miitmil religion could best be achieved, not through 
violent revolt gainst the Catholic church, but through the gradual con¬ 
quest of ignorance and the di mi nation of abuses. 

Thc decline of Rcnaissnice culrure in the countries ot northern and 
western Europe came much less abruptly than in Italy. Indeed, the change 
in some respects was sn gradual dm there was simply a fu¬ 
sion of the old with the new. The achievements in science, 
for example, were merely extended, although with a very 
deJuure shift of emphasis as time went on from the marjie- 
nutied Jnd physical branches to die biological The Renais¬ 
sance an of northern Europe, moreover, gradually evolved into the baroLpte, 
which dominated the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries On the 
other Hand, human ism. in its Renaissance meaning of the worship of man 
and indifference to everything else, practically died our after the sixteenth 
century. In philn^ph) there has since bens a tendency to exalt the uni¬ 
verse and to rde-gate man to a place of insignificance tis the helpless vie- 
dm of an slTpowerftd destiny. When the end of the northern Renaissance 
did finally come, it was probably due chicly to the heritage of bitterness and 
unreason left by the Prorcstam Revolt, But that is a subject which can be 
discussed more appropriately in the chapter that follows. 
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Modern Occidental Civilization, 
1517—1789: Commercialism, 
Absolutism, Rationalism 


IS 1517 a great rdigiou> upheaval. known as The Pmlcstanr Rev¬ 
olution, began in Germany and eventual Jy spread rn many other 
cmimnL^ ihtv religion* re “minium not only had much to do with 
terminating the Renaswancc, bur it was to a large extent the produce 
rd such (actons as nationilkm* individualism, and capita I ism, which 
have ccm* to tie recognized 45 dbtinetive features of the mudem 
age. For these reason* the Protestant Revolution may properly be 
considered to have ushered in the initio! stage of modern civilisation, 
Thk stage waschaniaetized also by other devdopn^ts. The period 
friini 1500 to 1700 was the heyday of the Ctmrntmu! Revolution, 
which overthrew the static ccurumiy of the medieval guild* and 
evtaWldicd .t rfytumite regime of butine<a for profit. The enure era 
v ■=- marked by the growth nf nbsnbite grrtreraments and by the 
1 if powerful mrrkm^l raid which took rht place r.f the decentralized 
feudal rcgiuif of tht Middle Age*. Finally, during the years from 
(/",«■ rn r-.^, ihere occurred an inteljrcnial revolution, culminating 
in The enthronement of rmnn and in the development of the concept 
of a mechanistic univ erse governed hy mil ex il jit taws- 
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Chapter 17 


The Age of the Reformation 

(1517-c. 1600) 


jLHE PRECEDING chapters described the unfolding of 
a marvelous culture which marked the transition, from the Middle Asps c» 
the modem world. It became apjs&rent that this culture, known as the 
Renaissance, was almost as peculiar!v an echo rjf rtic past as 
a herald of she future. Much of its hteraiure, art, and p!ii|o&- ThtUier 
opand all of its wipel^tition^ had mm which were deeply 
buried in chvrica! anmjuity or in the fabulous centuries of aetwr*panitd 
the Middle Ages, Even the very soul of humanism breathed h * «*t- 
venerar ton for t he past. Only i n sci cnee and pnl i ties and in the 
vigorous assertion of the right of rhe individual to live as un- 
conventlonidly and as dangerously as he liked was there very much chat 
was really new, Bui the Renaissance in its later stages was accompanied by 
the grow th of another movement, the Reformation, which straurw liar mere 
accurately foreshadowed the modern ugc, This movement in eluded two 
principal pluses: the Protestant Revulimim, which broke out in 1517 and 
resulted in the secession of muM of northern Europe from the Roman faith; 
and the Catholic Reformation, which readied its heighs abour t $ 6 tt. AT 
though die latter is mu culled a rcvduthm r it real!y was such in nearly every 
settlor the tcrtnpfor it effected st profound alteration af some of the nutabk 
feature* of late medieval Catholicism. 

In a number of ways the Renaissance and the Reformation were close!v 
related. Both were products of chat powerful current of 
individualism which wrought such havoc to the established 
order in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Each iiad a ftatrira* 
simitar background of ccommik causes in the grow th of cap- r ^T 

iialism and in the rise of a bourgeois society* Both pftftook of Crrmjlion 
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rhc character of a return to original sources: in the one case, to the literary 
and amsric achievements of the Creeks and Romans-, in the other, to the 
doctrines of the Church Fathers- Bui m spite of these important resem¬ 
blances, it is certainly inaccurate to think of the Reformation as merely the 
religious aspect of the Renaissance The guiding principles of the two move¬ 
ments testily had little in common. The essence of the Renaissance was en¬ 
joy mem of this life and indifference to the supernatural- The spirit of the 
Reformation was oihftnvorl^Jiness and contempt for the things of the flesh 
as v astly inferior to the spiritual. In the judgment of the humanist, man's na¬ 
ture was inherently good; in the view of the Reformer. it was unspeakably 
corrupt and depraved. The leaders of the Renaissance belied in reason and 
tolerance; the followers of Luther and Calvin emphasized faith and con¬ 
formity. While both the Renaissance and the Reformation aimed at a recov¬ 
ery of the past, each was really oriented in an altogether different di reel km. 
The past which the humanists strove to revive was Greek and Roman antirp 
tiiiy, though they actually continued a very much larger number of late 
medieval traditions, especially in literature, than they were ever willing to 
admit. The Reformers, by contrast* were interested chiefly in a return to 
the teachings of Sc. Paul and St. Augustine; not only did they reject the 
humanist idea of a revival of pagan achievements, hut the Protestants among 
them, at proposed to throw overboard practically the whole body of 
late medieval i mm muons and doctrines. 

For reasons such as these it seems justifiable to conclude that the Reforma¬ 
tion was not really a parr of the Renaissance movement. In actual fact, it 
represented a much sharper break with the civilization of the: 
Feudal Age than ever did the movement led by the humanists. 
The radical Reformers would have nothing to do with the 
basic theories and practices of thineentli-cctiiury Christianity. 
Even tile simple religion of love and selflessness for die bet¬ 
terment of man. a^ iaLight by St. Francis of Assisi, appeared to repel them 
almost ai much .is the mysteries of the sacramental theory or die bombflstk 
claims of Innocent ill to spiritual and temporal power. In the main, the 
religious results of thi> dash with medieval Christianity have endured to 
this day. Moreover* the Reformation was intimately bound up with certain 
political trends w hich have persisted throughout the modem era. National¬ 
ism, as w e shall see, was one of the principal causes of rhe Protestant Revolu¬ 
tion, White it is true that several of the humanists wrote under the in¬ 
due nee of national pride, perhaps the majority were swayed bv altogether 
different considerations Many were scornful of poliric^ being interested 
solely in man as an individual; others, the great Erasmus among therm were 
thoroughly international in their ourlooi, Rut the Protestant Reformers 
could scarcely have gained much of a hearing if they had not associated 
their cause with the powerful grounds well of national resentment in north¬ 
ern Europe against a system of ecclesiastical tyranny which had come to 
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be recognized as largely Eralijin in character. lur this x% well as for the 
reasons mentioned previously, it would setm not unwarranted to regard the 
Reformation as a gateway to the modern world* And when wc speak o/ 
the Renaissance in religion, we should chink* hoc of the Reformation, but 
of rlie so-called Christian Renaissance, mi rioted by the brethren of the 
Cuttinum 1 jfe and carried to Its highest fulfillment in the teachings of Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus The common assumption dm Luther hatched 
die egg which Erasmus had laid b iruu only in a very limited sense. The bird 
which l.Lichcr hatched tie lunged 10 a much tougher and wilder breed dun 
any that could have descended from the Prince of the l Imiuimst^ 

1. THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION 

Tin Protestant Revolution sprang from a multiplicity of causes, most of 
them clusdv related to the political and economic conditions of the age. 
Nothing could he more grossly inaccurate than rn think of ^ _ } 
rhe revolt against Rome as exclusively a religious movement. ^ ' 

!f it had not been tor the basic po I it] cal changes in northern sjuu's r tv 
Europe and the growth of new economic interests, Roman 
CathuhcEm would probably have undergone no more than a * ,iJ ' 
gradual evolution, perhaps in Unr with die tciriiingsof the Christian Rcnais- 
aance* Nevertheless, since the religious causes were the most obvious ones, 
it will he well to consider them first* 

To the majority of Luther’s early followers die movement be launched 
wa> chiefly a rebellion against abuses in die.- Catholic church, That such 
abuses existed un careful historian would deny, regardless of 
his religions affiliations. Lot example, many of the Roman 
clergy were incredibly ignorant, Some, having obtained their thum m r£r 
positions through irregular means* were unable to understand ^mbolk 
the Imin of the moss they were required to celebrate. There 
were even alleged to be cases of priests who could nut repeat che Lord's 
Prayer or the creed in nty language. Furtliemiore, large tuittibcrs of the 
clergy led scandalous live,. While some of the Popes and bishops were liv¬ 
ing in princely magnificence, the lowly priests occasionally nought to eke 
utir the incomes from their parishes by keeping caverns, gaming houses, or 
other establishments for profit Not only did some monks habitually ignore 
their vows of chastity, but a few indifferent member* of rhe secular clergy 
surmounted tile hardships of the rule of ceBbacy by keeping mistresses, % nr 
“celestial wives' as they were sometimes called. Alexander VI, nne of the 
niost famous Popes on the eve of the Pnitesrpnf Revolution* was known 
ro have bad eight illegitimate children. seven of them bum before his. elec¬ 
tion ro the papacy. There Were numerous evils also in connection with 
the sale of religious offices and dispensations As in the case of most civil 
portions, olllccs in the church during the Renaissance period were com- 
monly sold to the highest bidder. It is estimated that Pope Leo X enjoyed an 
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income »f over a million dollars a year from the sale of more thnn two thou* 
sand ecdcsiasric.il ofiiees. This abuse was rendered more serious by the fact 
thar rhe men who bought these positions were under a strong temptation 
to make up for their investment by levy mu high fees for their services. The 
sale of dispensations as a second malodorous form of ccdeshstkal graft 
A dispensation may lu defined as an exemption from a law of the church nr 
from some vow previously taken. On the eve of the Reformation the dis¬ 
pensations most commonly said were exemptions from fasting and from 
the marriage Jaws of rhe church. By way of illustration, first cousins would 
be ijcrmitted n marry for (he payment of a fee of while for closer 
degrees of relttiimship—for example, unde and niece—the fee might be 
as much as thirty times that ;imount, depending upon ability to pay. 

Bur the abuses which seemed to arouse the most ardent pressure for re¬ 
form were the sale of indulgences and the- superstitious veneration of rdics 
r . , indulgence is a ^mission of ill or of part of the temporal 

indulgence! punishment due to silt—dmt is, of the punishment in this life 
umi in purgatory; ir U run supposed to have am thing in Jo 
with the punishment in hell. The theory upon which the indulgence tests 
is the famous doctrine of the Treasure*of Merit developed by Scholastic 
theologians in the thirteenth century. According to this doctrine, Jesus and 
the saints, by reason of their “superfluous” virtues on earth, accumulated an 
excess of merit in heaven. 1 his excess constitutes a treasure of grace upon 
which the Rope can draw for the benefit of ordinary mortals. Originally 
indulgences were not issued for payments of money, hue onfv for works of 
charily, lasting, going on. enisults. and the like. It was the Renaissance 
Popes, with their insatiable greed fur revenue, who first embarked u|Hin die 
sale of indulgences as a profitable business. And the method; ihey em- 
ptnyed were for from scrupulous. The tr.illtc in ‘'pardons” was'often 
turned over to bankers on a commission bask \> nn example, the Tuggers 
in Augsburg had charge of the sale of indulgences for Leo X, with ptrniis- 
sion to pocket one-third of the proceeds. Naturally, bur one motive domi¬ 
nated the business to raise as much money as possible. As 3 consequence, 
the agents of the hankers deluded ignorant people into believing that the 
indulgences were purports to heaven. By rhe sixrecnthecuturv the nefarious 
tratfic had assumed the proportions of a gigantic scandal. 

t or centuries before the Reformation the veneration of sacred relics had 
been an important element m Catholic worship. It was believed thar objects 
dt'iuei emt- use ^ b y thc Christ, the Virgin, or the vaints possessed a 
«ij|i miraculous healing and protective virtue for anyone who 
riv vwm- touched them or came into their presence- Bui it was in e vita- 

eridrcl^t clut tllis belief should have Ope bed t lit way for inriuinera* 

blc 1 funis, Superstitious |K 3 untt could he tasilv convinced 
that almost any ancient splinter of wood was a fmgmenr of the true cross 
And there wav evidently mi dearth of relic-mongers quick to take advantage 
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of such credulity. The results were fantastic beyond belief. According to 
En^n^ the churches of Europe contained enough wood of the true cross 
to build a ship. Nci few er tlian live shin-bones of the ass on u liich Jesus rude 
to Jerusalem were on exhibition m different places, to say notliing of twelve 
heads of Jalui the Baptise Martin Luther declared in u pamphki Lampoon¬ 
ing his enemy* the archbishop of Mainz, that the Latter claimed to posses* 
li a whole pound of die wind that blew for Elijah in the cave on Mount 
Horcb and two feathers and an egg (if the Holy Ghost." 1 

It 15 rhe conviction of modern historians, however, that Aloises ifi the 
Catholic church were not the primary religious cause nf the Protcsam 
Revolution. As a matter of fact, just before the revolt broke ^ ^ 

otir # conditions had begun to improve, Many pious Catholics 
themselves had started m agitation for reform* which in time 
would probable have eliminated most of the glaring evils in 
diesvsteni, [hit os so often happens Lu the case of revolutions, 
the improvement Had come too fate. Other forces more irresistible in char¬ 
acter had been gradually* gathering momemujtj r Chief among these forces 
of a religious n-aiure was die growing reaction against J.iic medieval the¬ 
ology* with its elaborate sacramental theeny, its belief tn rhe necessity of 
good works to supplement faith, and its doctrine of divine autht?riiy in die 
linnds of the priests. 

from preceding chapters the reader will recall Thar two dirt emit tys- 
reins of theology had developed within the medieval church.-" The first of 
these systems was formulated mainly by followers of St. 

■ . r 4 

Augustine in the early Middle Ages, on the basis of reaching? 
in the hniEiuc Epistles, It was predicated on the assumption 
of an omnipotent God. who sees die whole drama of the uni¬ 
verse in the twinkling of an eve. Not even a sparrow falls to 
the ground except in accordance with the divine decree. I In- 
mem nature is hopelessly depraved, and it is therefore as im¬ 
possible for man to perform good work* a* for thistles to bring forth figs, 
Man is absolutely dependent upon God nut only for grace to keep him from 
rin but also for hb fate after death. Only those mortals can he saved whom 
God for reasons of His own Luis pettiesrined to inherit eternal life* Such in 
irs barest outlines was the system of doctrine common I y known as Augus- 
dntsitknL It was a theology well suited to the age of chaos which followed 
the breakup of the classical world. Men in this time w ere prone to fatalism 
and otficrwotIdl mess, for they seemed to be at rhe mercy of forces beyond 
tlicit control. Dm the system never wholly died out. h was preserved intact 
for centuries in certain areas, especially of Germany, where the progress of 
late medieval civilisation was comparatively slow* To Luther and many of 
hte followers it seemed the most logical interpretation of Christian Iwdirf, 
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With the growth of a more abundant life in the dries of southern and 
western Europe, it was natural that the pessimistic philosophy of Augus¬ 
tin bnism should have been replied by a system which would 
restore to man some measure of pride in his own estate. The 
change was accelerated also by the growth nf a dominant 
church organization. The theology of AugustinSanism* by 
placing man's fate entirely in the hands of God, had seemed 
to imply that the functions of an organized church were prac¬ 
tically unnecessary. Certainly no sinner could rely upon the ministrations 
of priest-; to improve his chances of salvation, since ihnse who were to be 
saved had already been ^elected” by God from all eternity. The new sys¬ 
tem of belief was finally crystallized in the writings of Peter Lombard and 
Sc, Thomas Aquinas in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Its cardinal 
premise was the idea that man had been endowed by God with freedom 
of will* with power to choose the good and avoid the evil. Man could not 
make this choice, however, entirely unaided* for without the support of 
heavenly grace he would be likely to fall into sin. It was therefore necessary 
for hbu to receive the sacraments, the indispensable means lor ci minium- 
earing the grace of Got! to man. Of the seven sacraments of the church, 
the three most Important for the layman were baptism, penance, and the 
Eucharist. The first wiped out the stain of original sin; the second absolved 
the contrite sinner from guilt; while the third was especially significant for 
its effect in renewing the saving grace of Christ's sacrifice on the cross. 
Aside from baptism, nunc of rhe sacrament* could ever be AdministersJ by 
anyone outside the milks of the priesthood. The members of the clergy, 
having inherited the power of the keys from the Apostle Peter* done had 
rhe authority to co-operate with God in forgiving sins and in performing 
the miracle of the Eucharist* whereby rhe bread and wine were tninfiub- 
si j[itj;:ccd into the body and blood of the Savior, 

The Protestant Revolution was in very large measure a rebellion against 
the second of these systems of theology. Although the doctrines of Peter 
Lombard and St. Thomas Aquinas had really become parr of 
the official theology of the church, they bad never been uni¬ 
versal! v accepted. To Christians who had been brought up 
under Aagustinku influence, they seemed to detract from the 
sovereignty' of God and to contradict the plain teachsngs of 
Paul that man's will is in bond age and his nature unspeakably 
vile. Worse sti!! f in the opinion of these critics, was the fact 
rhar the new theology greatly strengthened the authority of the priv^lumd. 
in sum, wharrhe Reformers wanted was a return to a more primitive Chris¬ 
tianity than that which had prevailed since the thirteenth century. Any due- 
trine nr practice not express!v sanctioned in the Scriptures, especially in 
rhe Pauline Tipisrics or not recognized by the fathers of the church, they 
were strongly inclined to reject. Ir was lor this reason that they condemned 
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not only the theory (if the priesrhond and the sacramental system of the 
church* but also such medieval additions to the faith as rhe worship of the 
Virgin, the belief in purgatory* the evocation of sums* rhe veneration of 
relics, and the rule of celibacy for the clergy* Motives of rationalism or 
skepticism Had comparatively little to do with it. While it is true that 
I .tithe r ridiculed rhe worship of relics as a form of superstir ion , in the main 
the early Protestants were even more suspicious of reason than the Catholic*. 
Their religious ideal rested upon the Augnstinon dogmas of original dn T 
the total depravity of nnn, predestination, and the bondage of the will— 
which were certainly more difficult to justify on 3 rational basis chan the 
liberalized teachings of St. Thomas. 

A feu remaining religions causes deserve at least passing mention. One 
of these was decline of respect for the papacy due to the so-called “Baby¬ 
lonian Captivity 1 * and the Great Schism* The "Bab)'Ionian 
Captivity grew out of a quarrel between King Philip IV 
of France and Pope Boniface VIII at cite beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The soldiers of the king arrested the 
Pope, and soon afterward Boniface died from the effects of 
the humiliation, A short time later King Philips own candi¬ 
date was elected to St. Peter's throne, and the papal capital 
was transferred to Avignon in the Rhone valley, where it retrained for 
nearly seventy years. Surrounded by French influences, the Popes who 
reiencd ac Avignon were unable m escape rhe charge of subservience to 
French interests. In the minds of many Christians rhe papacy had ceased 
to be an international institution anti had been degraded into the mere play¬ 
thing of a secular power- In 1378 rhe head of the church suffered an even 
greater loss of prestige. An effort to restore the papacy to its original capital 
Ted to rhe election of two Popes, tine at Avignon and one at Runic, each 
kiudk proclaiming himsdf the rightful successor of the Apostle Peter. The 
resulting division of the church into two factions, supporting respectively 
the claims of the French and kalian Popes* is known as the Great Schism. 
Though finally hcrtfcd bv the Council of Constance in 1417, lis effect in 
weakening the position of the papacy could hardly be overestimated 

Stit! another factor of some importance in hastening the Protestant Revo¬ 
lution w as the influence of the mystics and early reformers. For more than 
tw o centuries before the time uf Luther T mysriemn had he- t Tt f*j iCTH - c p j 
come one of die most popular forms of religious expression ,/ v mystic* 
in unit]3cm Turopc. Arid it is not without significance that mdeiriy 
rhe vast majority of ihc mystics were Germans or natives of 
the Low Oiiinrric* Pre-eminent among them were Mcbtcr Eckhart, FJcin- 
rich Suvo. anti Johann Taiiler, all of whom lived in the fourteenth century. 
Though none of there men preached open rebellion against rhe Catholic 
system, they were vehement I v opposed to the ritualistic mute to salvation 
sponsored by the medieval church* Their version of religion was one in 
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which the individual would attain the highest heaven through extinction of 
selfish desires and absolute surrender of the sou] to God. No sacraments or 
priestly miracles would be necessary, Fairii and a deep emotional piety 
would accomplish more venders in reconciling sinful man tu God than 
,l|] the ,mpw* in the calendar of the church. Abng with the mystics 1 num¬ 
ber of [sfL-Refonnarion reformers exerted considerable influence in pre¬ 
paring the ground fear the Protestant Revolt. At the end of the fourteenth 
century an Oxford professor by the name of John Wyctif launched an at¬ 
tack upon the Caihnlie system which anticipated much of the thunder of 
Luther and Calvin. He denounced the immorality of the clergy, condemned 
indulgences and the temporal power of the church, recommended marriage 
of the dcr^y, insisted upon the supreme authority of the Scriptures as the 
source of belief, and denied ixaosubsdmtiatioti* though admitting as I .uther 
did later that Oirist h actually present in the bread and wine. Most of 
Wyclif's teachings were ultimately carried to central Europe by Czech 
students from Oxford. They w ere actively propagated in Bohemia by John 
Hus-c who wan burned at the stake in 1415, Luther acknowledged his deep 
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As a political movement the Protestant Revolt was mainly the result of 
two causes: first, rile grow th of a narional consciousness in northern Eu¬ 
rope; and second, the rise of despotic governments. Ever 
since the btc Middle Ages there had been a growing spirit of 
independence among many of the peoples outside of Italy. 
Tlicv had come to regard their own national life as unique 
and to resent interference from any external source. The Pope 
in pnraeutar they were inclined to view as a foreigner, who 
had no right to meddle with local affairs in England, France, 
ur Germany, This feeling was manifested in England as early as the mid¬ 
dle of the fourteenth century, when the famous Statutes of Pro visors and 
Praemunire were passed* The first prohibited appointments by the Pope 
to church offices in England, while the second forbade the appeal of case?, 
from the English courts to Rome, A law 1 more extreme than earlier of these 
w as issued by the king of France in 143B, The French law% known as tlie 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. practically abolished all papal authority in 
the country* including the appointive authority and the right to raise 
revenue- To the civil magistrates was given the power to regulate religious 
affairs within their own districts. A subset]uenc decree provided the death 
penalty for any auenr of the Pope who should firing a bull into the country 
contradicting the Pragma tie Sanction, In Germany, d empire the fact chat 
there was no ^ did political unity* national feeling was by no means absent. 
It expressed hs&Lf in violent attacks upon the clergy by she Imperial Diet 
and in numerous decrees by the rulers of separate states prohibiting ec¬ 
clesiastical appointment* and the sale of indulgences without their consent 
The growth of a consciousness of national independence in aJl of these 
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countries went hand in Land with the rise of despotic governments. In¬ 
deed, it would be difficult to say how much of the sense of Thereof 
nationality was spontaneous and lu>w much of it ww srinni- tfapotte&vz 
iated by <mibttious princes intent upon increasing rhrir power. manem 
At any rare it is certain rim rhe claims of rulers to absolute authority were 
hound to result in defiance of Koine. No despot could lung be expected to 
tolerate the exclusion of retiginu from his sphere of control He could not 
be a despot 50 long as there Was a double jurisdiction within his realm* I he 
appetite of princes for control over the church was whetted originally bv 
die revival of the Roman law, with its doctrine that the people had delegated 
all of their power CO the secular ruler. To this must be added the clTect of 
the teaching of VVyclif in England and Pierre Dubois (1250-1311) in 
France that the temporal power of the Pope should he transferred to the 
king. From this doctrine it was .1 comparatively easy step to the idea thnt 
dl tif the Popes authority could be properly assumed by the head of the 
state* Rut whatever the reasons for its growth, there can be no doubt that 
the ambition nf secular princes to establish churches under rheir own con¬ 
trol was a primary cause of the mounting antagonism against Rome, 
Finally, there were the economic causes of the Protestant Revolution. 
Foremost among these were the desire to get possession of the wealth oi 
the church mid resentment against papal taxation. In the 
course of its history from the beginning of the Middle Ages, 
the church had grown into a vast economic empire. It w as by 
far the largest bn downer in western Europe, to su\ rmihiuu 
of its enormous movable wealth in the form jnf rich fumuh- 
u\p k jewels, precious metals, and the like. Estimates of rhe 
amtumt of land held by bishoprics and m u miseries in the six¬ 
teenth century' range as high as une^hird of the total in Germany and one- 
fifth in France. Some of these possessions bid been acquired by the church 
through grants by kings and nobles Imr most of them emne from the gifts 
and bequests of pious citizens. Lcpcy-huiiting ™a favorite occupation of 
the clergy as early as the twelfth century, as evidenced by a decree of Pope 
Alexander 111 declaring thar no will could be valid unless made in die 
presence of a priest. 3 The existence of so much wealth in the bands of the 
church was a galling grievance not only to the ascetic reformers of the \h- 
trenth century, but to thousands of laymen as well Kings, pntimi for biq 
armies and navies, had an urgent need for more revenue. But Carbolic taw 
prohibited the raxing of church property. The exemption of episcopal and 
monastic property from taxation meant j heavier burden on rhe jirtocn ions 
<ii individual owners, especially the prosperous merchants and bankers 
Moreover, rhe lesser nobles in Germany were being threatened with cxtmc- 
lion on account nr rhe collapse of tfie manorial economy, Many of them 
looked with covetous eyes upon rhe lands of the church. If only some 
1 J- ^ . ThuiiipuiL A A Etoxtimh ami Xovui Hitt Orj cl ih* Wutdlt p. WH, 
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excuse could Itc found fnr expropriating these, their difficult situation might 
be relieved, 

Papal taxation, by the eve of the Protestant Revolution, had assumed a 
baffling variety of irritating forms, Tlte most nearly universal, if not die 
ftgttnimmt m< ™ r burdensome, was rhe so-called Pet eft paice> a levy of 
agfkTFt pjpAl approximately one dollar per year on even household L11 
fdj^n&n Christendom.* It must he understood that this tax was in ad¬ 
dition to the tithe, which was supposed to be one-tenth of every Christian's 
income paid for the support of the parish church. Then there were the in¬ 
numerable fees paid into the papal treasury for indulgences, dispensations, 
appeals of judicial decisions, and SO on. In a very real sense the moneys col¬ 
lected for the sale of church offices and the ftzzfttfft, or commission levied 
on the first yearns income of every bishop and priest* were also forms of 
papal taxation, since the officials who paid them eventually reimbursed 
themselves through increased collections from the people, Bui the main 
objection (n these taxes was not dm rhey were s*i numerous and burden¬ 
some. The famous accusation of some modem Catholic writer* thac the 
Protestants simply wanted si cheaper religiuo has no good fount Urirm in 
fact. The real bash of grievance ayamsr the papal levies ww their effect in 
draining the northern countries of so much of their Wealth for she enrich¬ 
ment of Italy, economically the situation was almost exactly the same as it 
the nations of northern Europe had been conquered by a foreign prince 
and tribute imposed upon them. Some Germans and Englishmen were 
scandalized also by the fact that most of rhe money collected was tint being 
spent for religious purposes, but was being squandered by worldly Popes 
to maintain a luxurious court. The chief reason fur the resentment, how¬ 
ever, was financial, not mural. 

A third vcry F important economic cause of (he Protestant Revolt was the 
conflict between the ambitions of the new middle class and rhe ascetic 
ideals of medieval Christianity, It was shown in a preceding 
chapter that the Catholic philosophers of the Sate Middle Ages 
had developed an elaborate theory designed fur the guidance 
of the Christian in matters of production and trade. This 
theory was founded upon the assumption that business for 
the sake of profit is essentially immor.il. No one has a right to 
any more rhan a reasonable wage for the service he renders 
to society* A El wealth acquired in excess uf this amount should be given w 
rhe church to be distributed for the benefit of the needy. The merchant or 
craftsman who strives tu -jet rich nr the expense of the people is rcnlly fid 
better than a common thief. To gain an advantage over a rival in business by 

* Peicr'ji pence derived it* name from slit: fact that it was a 13* of one penny ftuf ihc 
f fsjflwh penny at dtc end fit' die Middle Agra v- 3 s ihe etjuivjlmi in f mare! vising fKJU'er 
of hiidiuy mure ihaii one dollar of our money, H* E, Art Eeanvttiic Umoty of 
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cornering the market or beating down wage* is contrary to all faw and 
morality. Equally sinful b the damnable practice of usury—the charging 
or hue rest on loans where no actus! risk is involved. This is sheer robbery* 
for it deprives the person who uses the money of earnings that arc justly 
his; it is contrary to nature* lor it enables the man who lends the^money to 
live without Libor* 

While it k far from true that these doctrines were universally honored 
even by the church itself, they nevertheless remained an integral pan of 
rhe Catholic ideal down to the end of the Renaissance period. £ 

Even to thb day they have not been entirely abandoned, as theriieof 

our study of liberal Catholicism in the nineteenth and cvmpewk* 
twentieth centuries will show,* However, the age of the 
Renaissance was accompanied by the growth of an economic pattern dis- 
rincrly incompatible with most of these doctrines. A ruthless* dynamic 
capitalism^ based upon the principle of ' dog cat dog fc n supplanted the old 
static economy of the medieval guilds- No lunger were merchants and 
manufacturers content with a mere "wage" for the services they rendered 
to society. They demanded prolii^and they could not see that it was .lnv 
business of the church to decide what a man's earnings should be. Wages 
were fir only for hirelings who had neither the wit nor the industry to go 
after she btg rewards. In addition to all this, the growth of banking meant 
an even more violent conflict with the ascetic ideal uf ihc church. As long 
as the business of money lending was in the hands of Jews and Moderns* it 
mattered little that usury should he branded as :i sin. But now char Chris¬ 
tians were piling up riches by financing the exploits of kings and merchants, 
rhe shoe was on another foot. The new crop of bankers resented verv much 
being mid that their lucrative trade in cash was contrary to the laws of 
God* This seemed like a crude attempt of sniveling hypocrites to reserve 
all the good things of life for themselves, Sut how was it that Italy did 
not break with the Catholic church in view of the extensive development 
of banking and commerce in such cities as Florence; Genoa, and Milan as 
early as the fourteenth century? Thu explanation k probably to he found 
in the stronger influence of paganism in Renaissance Italy than in any other 
country of Europe- Great bankers like the Medici of Florence were Chris- 
rbn> in nothing but name. Even the Italians who remained something more 
than nominal Oirhtbm did not generally take their beliefs very seriously- 
Their view nf religion was like that of the ancicnr Romans—external and 
mechanicd, noi cell m il or spiritual. To the northern European, bv contrast, 
religion hid a much deeper significance. He conceived of at very largely ox 
a system of morality ordained bv a wrathful God, He was therefore pro¬ 
foundly disturbed bv any inconsistency between his worldly life and the 
doctrines of the faith. W hen such a conflict arose* he could do only one 
of two things^ cither modify his personal conduct eu conform to file faith 

* Set bdoW, p* *Tft 
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or get a new religion. When the choice was (me between ascetic denial and 
destruction of the system that frowned upon riches, sc is not difficult to see 
which road he would take* 

He fore leaving this subject of causes, it b important to consider briefly 
c realms why the Protestant Revolution began in Germany. Firs 1, there 
w r a_s ilie fact that Germain was; somewhat mure backward 
than most other areas of western Europe. The Ucrttussaiict 
had touched lit 1 but lightly, and the legacy of the Dark Ages 
was still verv strong. A> ji consequence, rcligiinfcs-mindedncs> 
was more deeply rooted than in Italy> France, or England. 
Second, Germany wus the victim of Catholic abuses to a greater extent than 
most other countries. The kings of France and England had successfully 
delicti the Pope on appointments to religious offices and on appeals of eases 
to the Roman curia. But Germany had no powerful ruler to defend her in- 
tert^ti. It w as mainly fur risk reason that Leo X selected Germany as the 
most likclv held fur the sale uf indulgences. The evils connected w ith this 
traffic would probably have been a stench in the nostrils of any nation. 
Finally, economic factors were ver}’ impurtiim- The church in Gernamy 
held an enormous proportion of the best agricultural lands and the coun¬ 
try vim seething with discontent on account of a too rapid muisiriun from 
a feudal society to an economy of profits and wages. "Hie grievances of 
knights and peasants alike made an explosion of some soft inevitable* I he 
petty nubility were threatened with rum by the concern rati cm of land in 
large estates, while rhe peasants were ground between the upper and nether 
miUstoites of rising prices and the loss of manorial privileges. Laced with 
suds hardships, both classes turned against the church as their richest and 
most grievous oppressor. The mcrdianrc and banker^ for reasons quite dif¬ 
ferent but jui-t as compiling, were not slow in lending support. 


U Till LUTHERAN" lOVol.T LX CElMANV 

By the daw n of the sixteenth century Germany was ripe for religious 
revolution. All that was necessary was to find a leader who could unire the 
Tkr early cj- dissatisfied dements and give a suitable theological gloss to 
rttr f.*f sV.ji-- their grievances. Such ,i leader was nui long in appearing. 11 is 
tin IjubfT rtamc W(Mfc Mirtin Luther, and he was horn in Thuringia in 
1465. Hk [urents were originally peasants, but lik father had left the soil 
soon after his marriage to work in the mines of Mansfdd, (lere he man¬ 
aged rn become moderately pmpCFoiK and served in rim village council. 
Nevertheless, young Martin s early environment was far from Weal. He 
was whipped at home for trivial offenses until the blood came, and lib 
mind was filled w ith hideous e*t; *rs of demons and witches. Some of these 
superstitions clung to him until the end of his fife, His parents intended 
that he shuts Id become a lawyer, and with this end in view they placed him 
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ut she age of eighteen in the University of Erfurt. During hi 5 first four 
years at the uitfrersitv Luther worked hard, gaining more than an ordinary 
reputation as a scholar. Hut In 1 $Oy w while returning from a visit to his home, 
he was overtaken by 0 violent thunderstorm* tn terror lest on angry God 
strike hint dead, lie vowed to Sl Ann to been sue a monk. Soon afterward he 
entered the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt. I k seems now for a rime to 
have given himself over almost entirely cn earnest reflection on the *tate of 
Im soul. Obsessed with The idea that Ills sms wur innumerable, he strove 
desperately by failings and tortures to attain a goal of spiritual peace. Jlur 
as iht old desires of the flesh returned, he became convinced that no eiTom 
of his own could save him, Finally, from reading Sr. Paul and St* Augustine, 
he concluded char all human virtue b worthless unless sanctified hy die 
grace of God, which is freely given 10 rhe elect* He discovered that all 
mankind arc sinners by nature, but ihat God chooses some for everlasting 
life and endows diem with once to lead good lives. Later. On the basis of 
Sr. Paul's Epistle tu die Romans lie developed his celebrated doctrine of 
jumfleation liv fahh alone. By this he meant that man can become worthy 
in the sight of God only by an qljw>lure surrender to the divine will, 1 he 
so-called good works uf the church—fasts, pilgrimages, and sacraments— 
are really of no avail. Neither can tlie intercession of priests or saints ac¬ 
complish anything for the redemption of man. This doerrine of JiLstifi ca¬ 
non by faith as opposed to salvation through the sacraments and other good 
works of the church is commonly considered the keystone of the Lutheran 
revolt, 

But long before Liuher had completed his theological system* he was 
called to lecture on Aristotle and the Bible nr the University of Witten¬ 
berg, iv Inch had recently been founded by Frederick the Wise j mt .... r _ 
of Savony. While serving in this capacity he was confronted _ 7 ^ mf 
bv an event which furnished the spark for die Protestant jjU #f 

Revolution* In 1517 an unprincipled Dominican friar by the 
name of Tercel appeared in Germany as a hawker of indulgences Deter¬ 
mined to raise as much money as [lossible for Pope Leo X and the arch¬ 
bishop uf Main* who had employed him. It reel deliberately represented 
the indulgences as rickets of admission to heaven. Though forbidden to 
enter Saxony, he came to the borders of that state, and many natives of 
Wittenberg rushed out to buy salvation at so attractive a price. Luther was 
appalled by such brazen deception of ignorant peopfu. Accordingly, he 
drew up a set of ninetv-fivc theses or statements attacking the sale of in¬ 
dulgences, and posted them, after the manner of the rune, on the door of the 
castle church on October jj, 1517- tarter he had them printed and sene 
to his friends in 1 number of dries. Soon k became evident thai the Xincrv- 
fivL Theses had voiced ihe sentiments uf a nation. All over Germany, 
Luther u.is hailed as a leader whom God had raised ro break the power of 
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:ui arrogant and hypocritical clergy. A violent reaction against die sale of 
pardons was soon in full swing, Tctzd was mobbed and driven from the 
country. The revolt against Rome had final I v begun. 

With 1 he revenue from indulgences cut off, it was Inevitable that die 
Pope should take action. Early in 1 518 he commanded the general of die 
August inim order to make the rebellious friar recant. Luther 
riot only refused but published a sermon stating his views 
more strongly than ever. That no more stringent measures 
wen? taken against him jt this time was due to the fact that 
Leo X was absorbed m die coining imperial election. For num.- 
rhnn two years the impetuous friar enjoyed an immunity from peraccu- 
lion, protected by his friend, the Elector Frederick of Saxon v. He made 
use of this time in writing pamphlets rn expand his doctrines and to keep 
rhe enthusiasm of his supporters from flagging. Forced by his critics to an¬ 
swer questions on many points other than indulgences* lie gradually came 
to realise char his own religion was utterly irreconcilable with chat of rbe 
Roman church* There was no alternative except to break with the Catholic 
faith entirely. In ij;o his teachings were formal!) condemned iti a bull 
promulgated by Leo \\ and he was ordered So recant within sixty dayv 
or \k dealt with .is a heretic. Luther replied b\ publicly burning the Popes 
proclamation, For this- he was excommunicated and ordered to lie turned 
over to the secular arm for punishment, Germany at this time was still under 
the technical rule of the Holy Roman Empire. Charles V, who had recently 
been elevated to the throne of this ramshackle state, was anxious to be rid 
of the insolent rebel at once, but he dnred nor acr with our the approval 
of rhe Imperial Okc. Accordingly, in 1511* Luther was summoned to appear 
before a nice ting of this bode ,u Worms. Since many of the princes and 
electors who composed the Diet were themselves hostile toward the church, 
nothing in pairicuLir was dunc T despite Luther's stubborn refusal to retract 
any of the things he had said. Finally, after a number of the members had 
gone home, the Emperor forced through in edict branding the obstrepe rous 
frw as an outlaw. But Luther had already lietn bidden away in the castle 
of his friend, the Elector of Saxony. Here he remained until all danger of 
arrest by the Emperor 1 * juJdicre had p*sv.d. Charles soon afterward with¬ 
drew to conduct hts war with France, and the Edict of Worms was never 
enforced. 

From now until his death in 1T46 Luther was occupied with his work of 
building m independent German church, Despite the fundamental conflict 
between hb own beliefs and Catholic theology, he neverthe¬ 
less retained a good many of the elements of the Reiman sys¬ 
tem. With the passing of the years he became more conferva* 
tivc than many of his own followers and compared some of 
them to judas betraying Im Master. Though he had orig¬ 
inally denounced traifeubstjnrhri'in. he eventually came around to adopt- 
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big a doctrine v liich bore at least u superficial resemblance tn i her Catholic 
theory. Heckled tli^ doctrine ‘‘caii&uta&mtiflrion," mining that the body 
and blood of Christ arc really present along wtb the bread and ^inc. He 
msi inf,Lined ill m die word* imputed to rhe Christ in the New 'I esTament, 
"This is my body," were literally rrue b even if contrary to reason. Me 
denied, however, that any change in the substance of the bread and wine 
occurred as the result of a priestly miracle* In like manner, lie retained the 
Catholic practice of elevating the ^host," or consecrated wafer of the 
Eucharist, for the adoratiijn of rhe faithful. Still, the changes he made were 
drastic enough to preserve the revolutionary character of the new religion. 
Me substituted Gentian for Larin in the services of rhe church. He rejected 
the entire cedes!astici^system of Prspc, archbishops, bishops* and priests as 
custodians of rhe keys to rhe kingdom of heaven* By abolbluug nrcmasricism 
and insisting upon the right of priests to marry, he went far toward destroy¬ 
ing the barrier which had separated clergy from laky and given the former 
rheir special srarus as representatives of God on earth* He eliminated all of 
the sacraments with the exception of baptism and the Eucharist, and he 
denied time even these hat! any supernatural clfecr in bringing down grace 
from heaven. Since he continued to emphasize faith rather than good works 
Js the road to salvation, he naturally discarded such formalized practices as 
fasts* pilgrimages the veneration of reties, and the invocation of saints* On 
the other hind, the dnerrincs nf predestination and the supreme authority 
uf the Scripting were given in the new religion ,s higher place than they 
had ever enjoyed in flic old. Last nf all, Luther abandoned ihe Catholic idea 
rhai the church should he supreme over the stale. Instead nf having bishops 
subject to the Pope as the Vicar nf Christ* he organized his church under 
superintendents who were to be officers of the government 

Of course, Luthu was nor alone responsible for the success of the 
Protestant Revolution* In molding rhe tenets nf rbe new faith he was ably 
assisted by Philip Mchncfrthon* a readier of Greek and orig¬ 
in id 3 \ a humanist at the University of Wittenberg, li was 
Mcknehthon who drafted rhe \ugsborg Confession ( 1510), reciitte*- 
uhseli is --till acs-cpicd a*; the creed of the Lutheran church. altatiaji;ibt 
Hie overthrow uf Cat holler km in Germany was also abetted 
by thu outbreak of social revolt. In i rherc occurred a 

ferocious rebellion of rhe knights, Phesc petty nobles, as we have seen* were 
firing impoverished by ewnpetirion from rhe great estates and hy the 
change to a capitalist economy. They saw as the chief cause of their misery 
the concern rat ion of landed wealth in the hands nf the great princes of the 
church. Intensely nationalistic, they dreamed of a uni led Germany free 
from the domination of powerful landlords and grasping priests* The leaders 
of the movement w ere Ulrich von Hutten. who had turned from a human¬ 
ist into a tierce partisan of f arther, and Francis von Sickingen, a notorious 
roll her baron and soldier of fortune. Tn rhest men the gospel uf Luther 
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seemed to provide an excellent program for a war on behalf of German 
liberty. AJthough their rebellion was speedily crushed by the armies of the 
archbishops and richer nobles, it apparently had considerable effect in per¬ 
suading the pillars of rite old regime that too much resistance to the Lu¬ 
theran movement M ould scarcely be wise. 

The revolt of the knights was followed by a much more violent uprising 
of tilt lower classes in 1^4-25 Though most who took part were peasants. 
n-ixpru- ;t g rc3U tmn y ! XMn wor knicn from the cities were attracted to 
rrtjfft/ the the movement also. The causes of this second rebellion were 
towwsomcv, hot similar to those or the first, [lie rising com of living, 
the coiicctitratirm of holdings of Und, and the religious radicalism inspired 
hv Luther's tend'd ng»- But the peasants and proletarians were stirred to ac¬ 
tion by many other factors as well. The decay of the feudal regime had 
eliminated the paternal relationship between noble and serf* in its place 
had grown up a mere cash nexus between employer and worker. The 50k 
obligation now of the upper classes was to pay a wage. When sickness, or 
unemployment struck 4 the laborer had to make shift with his slender re¬ 
sources as best he could* Furthermore, most of the old privileges which the 
serf had enjoyed on the manorial estate, of pasturing his flocks ou the com¬ 
mon lands and gathering wood in the forest, were being rapidly abolished. 
To mate matters worse, landlords were attempting ro meet advancing 
prices by exacting higher rents from the peasants, Finally, the lower classes 
were lingered by the faci that the revival of tin Roman law had the effect 
of bribu'ring pro pen) rights and of strengthening the power uf the state 
to pmrecr the interests of the rich* 

A iff eat many at the downtrodden folk who participated in the so-called 
Feasants' Revolt belonged to a religious sect known us the Anabaptists The 
name means re-bapti/crs* and was derived from the fact that 
the members of the sect held infant baptism to be ineffectual 
and insisted upon a total immersion when the individual had 
reached the acre of reason. lint a belief in re-bapihnn Was not really their 
essential doctrine- Tile Anabaptists were extreme individualists in religion, 
Luther's teaching that every nun has a rig lit to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience they cook exactly as it stood. Not only did they reject the 
Catholic theory of the priesthood* but they denied the necessity uf any 
clergy at all, maintaining that every individual should follow the guidance 
of liter ’inner light, ' Thev refused to admit that God's revelation to man 
had ceased with the writing of the last hook of the New Testament, hut 
they insisted tlmt He continues to speak directly to certain of tbs chosen 
followers. Their religion was generally highly emotional, with much 
emphasis upon visions and ecstatic trances. .Many of the members looked 
forward to the early destruction of this world and the establishment of 
Christ^ kingdom of justice and peace* in which they would Live a promi¬ 
nent place. But die Anabaptists were t\m merely a group of religious e*- 
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trcmisrs they represented at well the mo&t rad ten! uncial tendencies or 
their rime. ! hough ir is probably an exaggeration to call them communists, 
they did denmince the nccumulatjon of wealth and taught that it wj.i the 
duty nf Christians to share their goods with one another. Iti addition, they 
declined to recognize any distinctions of rank nr claw, declaring 11 It men 
equal in the sight of God. Many of them also abominated the taking of 
oaths, condemned military service, and refused ro pay caves ro governments 
char engaged in \\$t + Their doctrines represented the extreme manifesta¬ 
tion of the revolutionary fervor generated by the Protestant movement- 

4T %• + 

The Peasants* Revoh of 15:4-: f began In southern Germany and spread 
rapidly Eli the north and west until most of the country was invoked. At 
first ir had more of the character of n strike than a revolution. 7-^ p rjj . 
The relicts contented themselves Vk ith drafting petitions and ar ^“Rrtvlt 
rttrempting peaceably to persuade their master* to tyrant them ffi 
relief from op predion, Bur before many months had passed* die mm-cment 
came under rhe control of such fimrirics ns Thomas Murrcer, who urged the 
use of fire and swnrd against the wicked nobles and clergy In rhe spring 
of [5- _e rhe misguided rustics began plundering and burning cloisters 
and easrics and even murdering some of their more hated opponents The 
nobles now turned against them with fiendish fury, slaughtering indis¬ 
criminately both those who resisted and those who were helpless. Strange 
as tf may seem, tht lords were encouraged in this savagery by several of the 
Reformers, including the great Luther hiiradf In a pamphlet Agmrtti rhe 
Tbievitb, Mttrdet&us Hordes Ptaimns he urged everyone wlm could to 
hum the rel>ck down like mad «!up, to "strike, strangle* stab secretly or in 
putilie, and let him remember that noshing can he more poisonous,"harm¬ 
ful, or devilish than n man m rebellion/ 1 3 

Hut [he brutal suppression of the Peasants* Revolt did nor mark the end 
of revolutionary activities on the part of the submerged classes, hi i|j4 n 
group of Anabaptists gained control of the episcopal citv of ^ r 
Minister in \\xstphaliq, Thousands of their fellow believers litmaftke 
from the surrounding country came pouring in. and Munster Fcatmtf 
became a New Jerusalem where all of the accumulated ftemlt 
vagaries of the lunatic fringe of the movement were put into practice. The 
property of unbelievers was confiscated, and polygamy w in introduced. A 
certain John of Ivcyden assumed the ink of king* proclaiming himself the 
successor of David with a mission to conquer the wc»rld and destroy the 
heathen. But after a little more than a year of this Minister was recaptured 
by its bishop, and the leaders of Zion w ere put to death by horrible tortures, 
Thi* second disaster proved r n be the turning point in the revolt of rhe 
have-nots of the sixteenth century. Convinced of the futility of violence, 
they nm\ abandoned the fanatical dogma* of rhesr faJldl leaders and re¬ 
turned to the religious qukrism of earlier years. Even the very name Ana, 
T QusH?d by IT S. Lutav, Thi Rr*uittitt?c ,inj t!u format: vn, p, 4J7 , 
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baptist was dropped, as were most of die radical economic teachings. Many 
of the oppressed and disinherited peasants joined the sect oi Mermunites, 
founded by Metro* Simons < (491-15,9), whose teachinp were largely de¬ 
rived from those of the original Anabaptists. Others fled to England to be¬ 
come rhe spiritual ancestors of the Quakers. 

tL THE FVVINGLlAN AND CALVINIST JtEVOLTS IN SWITZERLAND 

The special fomi of Protestantism developed by Luther did not prove to 
t>c particularly popular beyond its native environment. Outside *»f Ger¬ 
many, Lutheranism became the official religion only in Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, Jiut the force of the Lutheran 
revolt made itself felt in a number of other lands. Such was 
especially the case in Switzerland, where nationalism had been 
gathering strength for centuries. At the dose of rhe .Middle 
Ages the gallant herdsmen and peasants <>f the Swiss cantons had challenged 
the right of the Austrians to rule over them, and finally in 1409 had com¬ 
pelled' the Emperor Maximilian to recognize their independence, not only 
of the house of Hapaburg but of rhe Holy Roman Empire as well- Having 
thrown off the yoke of a foreign Emperor, the Swiss were nor likely to sub¬ 
mit indefinitely to an alien Pope. Moreover, the dries of Zurich, Basel, 
lie me. and Geneva had grown into flourishing venters of trade. I'heir popu¬ 
late mi were dominated bv solid burghers who were becoming increasingly 
contemptuous of the Catholic idea! nf glorified poverty. Here also northern 
humanism had found welcome lodgment in cut rivaled minds, with the 
effect of creating a healthv distrust of priestly superstitions. Er.ismns had 
lived for a number of years in Basel. Lastly, Switzerland Iwd been plucked 
by the Indulgence peddlers to an extent only less grievous than Germany, 
while the city of Heme had been the scene of some particularly flagrant 
monkish frauds. 

The father of the Protestant Revolution in Switzerland was Ulrich 
Zwingli. Only a few weeks younger thin Luther, he was the son nf a wcll- 
to-do magistrate, who was able to provide him with an t«*l- 
riJoyj'i [enr education. He attended the Universities of Vienna and 

Basel, completing the course for the master’s degree at the 
latter. As a student he devoted nearlv all of his time to philosophy and 
literature, with no interest in religion save in the practical reforms of the 
Christian humanists. Although lit took holy orders at the age of twenty- 
two. his purpose in entering the priesthood was mainly the opportunity it 
would give him to cultivate his literary tastes. For some tight years there¬ 
after he continued to accept the patronage of the Pope and tu take his vows 
nf celibacy exceedingly lightly. In 1519, however, he experienced one of 
those sudden conversions so typical of the careers of religious reformers. 
For this change of heart there seem to have been two main causes: a deadly 
attack of the pliupie and the influence of Luther. Which of these causes 
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came first is unknown, bur both of them had a powerful effect. From this 
time on Zwmgh fjecame a fervid crusader, not merely for a purer religion 
but for a break with the Catholic church. He accepted nearly all of the 
teachings of Luther with the exception of consubscanriarion. Zuingh main¬ 
tained ihat the bread and wine arc mere symbols of the body and blood, and 
he reduced the sacrament id Holy Community to a simple memorial serv¬ 
ice. So ably did he marshal ihc ami-Dithotic forces that by 15nearly all 
of no [them Switzerland had deserted the ancient fair Si. Rut when he at¬ 
tempted to extend bis crusade into the conservative forest cantons, he en¬ 
countered stiff opposition. In 15*9 civD war broke cut, resulting after two 
years in the defeat of die Zwjnglirm forces and in the death of their peerless 
leader. By the Peace of Kappcl (1531) rhe Protestants agreed that the choice 
of a religion for the several areas of Switzerland should be made by rhe 
cantonal governments, 

Fmm the northern cantons the Protestant Revolt in Switzerland spread 
to Geneva. This beautiful dry ¥ located on a lake of rhe same name near rht 
French border, had rhe doubtful Advantage of 3 double gov- TktsprtjJ 
erament. The people owed allegiance m two feudal suzerains, 0 f iktFrvt- 
rhe local bishop am! rhe Count of Savoy. When these high- mznt Revolt 
bom chieftains conspired to make their power more absolute, Ovn^va 
the citizens rebelled against them. The result was their expulsion from the 
town about 15^0 and rhe establishment of a free republic. But the move¬ 
ment could hardly have l>een successful without sonic aid from the north¬ 
ern cantons. Thus ir was not long until Protestant preachers from Zurich 
and Berne began arriving in Geneva, Furthermore, since the leaders of the 
political revolution were excommunicated for defying cheir bishop* it was 
natural that they should be favorably disposed toward a new religion for 
their city. 

It was under this constellation of events that John Calvin arrived in 
Geneva. Although destined to play so prominent a role in the history of 
Switzerland, be was not si native of that country but of France. ^ ^, r ^ 

I k was born at Noyon in Picardy in sjo-*)< His mother died 
when he w^s very young, and his father, who did nnt like children, turned 
Ellmi over to the care of an Lirisiocratic friend. For bis higher education he 
was sent to rhe University- of Paris, where, because of his bilious disposition 
and fault-finding manner, he was dubbed the accusative ease. 1 * Later be 
shifted at his fathers wish to the study of kw at Orleans, 1 1 ere fie came 
under die influence of disciples of Luther, evidently to a sufficient extent 
to cause him to be suspected of heresy Consequently* in 1^4, when the 
government began an attack on die wavering ones. Calvin fkd 10 Switzer¬ 
land. He settled for ,1 time in Basel and then moved on to Geneva, which 
was still in the throes uf political revolution. He began preaching and or¬ 
ganizing at once, and by ij+i both government and religion had fallen 
completely under hi* sway. Until his death from asthma and dyspepsia in 
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[564 he ruled the city with 3 rod of Iron. History contains few examples 
of men mure dour m temperament and more stubbornly convinced of the 
rightness of their own ideas. 

Under Calvins mk Geneva was transformed into a religious oligarchy, 
thc.Bupremc authority was vested in the Congregation of rlie clergy, w ho 
prepared all legislation and stibniitted it to the Consistory to 
Cjtt-m'fFvie f atitj et j. The latter body, composed, in addition to the 
clergy* of twelve elders representing the people, had as its 
principal function the supervision of public and private month. T ids tune- 
lion was carried our, not merely by the punishment of antisocial conduct 
I hit by j persistent snooping into the private life of every individual. The 
city w as divided into districts, arid a committee of the Consistory visited 
each household at unsuspected intervals to conduce an inquisition into the 
habits of its members. Even die mildest forms of human folly were strictly 
prohibited. Dancing, card-playing, attending the theater, working or play¬ 
ing on the Sabbath—all were outlawed as major crimes. Innkeepers were 
forbidden to allow anyone io consume food or drink without Just saying 
grace, or 10 permit any patron to sit up after nine o'clock units; he was 
spring on rhe conduct of others* Needless to saw penalties were severe. 
Not only murder and 1 reason were deified as capital crimes but also 
adultery, witchcraft, blasphemy* and heresy; and die last of these espe¬ 
cially was susceptible to a broad interpretation^ During die tfrst four years 
after Calvin became ruler of Geneva, there were no less than fifty-tight 
executions out of a total population of only ikooo/ But the good accom¬ 
plished bv a]] of this harshness seems to have been small indeed* According 
to Preserved Smith, there were more eases of vice in Geneva after ihe 


Reforms non than before/ 

The essentials of Calvin s theology arc contained in his Institutes of the 
Chtifitixri which was published originally in 1536 and revised and 

enlarged several times thereafter* Hk ideas resemble those of 
flth* St, -^ ,l ^ IJ5l: ^ ne mD rc tlian any or her theologian. He conceived 
of the universe os utterly dependent Upon the will of an Al¬ 
mighty' God, who created all things for Hk greater glory. Because of 
Adam's transgression all men are sinners by nature, bound hand -and foot to 
an evil inheritance they cannot escape- Nevertheless, God for reasons of 
His own has predestined some for eternal salvation and damned all the 
rest to the torments of hell. Nothing that human beings may do can alter 
their fate; them souls are stamped with God L s blessing or curse before they 
are bom. But this did not mean, in GilvusTs opinion* that the Christian could 
be inddTerent la his vtoidncr on canh- If he were among the elect, God 
would have implanted in him the desire tu do good- A high moral character 
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is a siqru though not .an infallible one, that its pnbfccssor hn^ hetin ehfwn 
to sir at tilt throne of glory. Furthermore, the predestined would even have 
the urge to reform the wicked, despite rite certainty that the latter could 
never he saved. Such efforts would be inspired by God merely because it 
is His will tliat the ricct should strive (or His glorification, Thus it will be 
seen that rise Calvinist system did nor encourage its followers to sit with 
folded hands serene in the knowledge tliat their fare was settled. No re¬ 
ligion has fostered a more abundant 2CSl in the conquest of nature, in mis¬ 
sionary activity, or in the struggle against political tyranny. Probably the 
reason lies in file Calvinist's belief that as the chosen instrument of God 
he nsLtsr make himself worthy of his high estate. And with the l.-ord on his 
side he was not easily frightened by whatever lions lutkcd in his pat It, 

The religion of Calvin differed from that of Luther in a number of ways. 
First, it was more legalistic. Whereas the Wittenberg Reformer had empha¬ 
sized the guidance of individual conscience, the dictator of Tt}i . Tf f igio „ 
Geneva stressed the sovereignty of law. He thought of God { j.mj 
as a mights 1 legislator who bail banded down a body ol rules cent/wed 
in the Scriptures which must be followed to the letter. 

Secondly, the religion of Calvin was more nearly an Old 
Testament faith than that trf Luther. This tan be illustrated in the attitude 
of ihc two men toward Sabbath observance. Luther’s conception of Sun¬ 
day was similar ro that which prevails in modern Continental Ifutope. He 
insisted, of course, that his followers should attend church, but he did not 
demand chat during the remainder of the day they should refrain from all 
pleasure or work. Calvin, on rhe other hand, revived the old Jewish Sali- 
frirfl with irs strict raboos against anything faintly resembling worldliness. 
In tin third place, the religion of Geneva was more closely associated with 
the ideals of the new capitalism. Luther’s sympathies lay with the nobles, 
and on at least one occasion he sharply censured the tycoons of finance for 
ihdrgreed. Calvin sanctified rhe ventures of the trader and rhe money lender 
and give an edited place in liis ethical system to rhe business virtues of 
thrift and diligence. Finally, Calvinism as compared to Lutheranism repre¬ 
sented a more radical phase of the Protestant Revolution. As we have seen, 
the Wittenberg friar retained a good 1 nutty features uf Roman worship anil 
even some Catholic dogmas, Calvin rejected every tiling he could think of 
that smacked of ‘popciy/’ The organization of his church was cor urn tried 
in such a wav as to exclude all traces of the episcopal system. Congrega¬ 
tions were t J choose their own ciders and preachers, white an association 
of ministers at the top would govern the entire church. Ritual, instru¬ 
mental music, stained glass windows, pictures, and images were ruthlessly 
eliminated, with rhe consequence that the religion was reduced to ’hour 
bare walls and a sermon." Lven tile observance of Christmas and Lister 
was sternly prohibited- 
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The popularity of Calvinism was nor limited to Swiryerland, ft spread 
into most countries of western Europe where trade and finance had become 
leading pursuits. The Huguenots of France, the Puritans of 
vl*Ct!vhri sin England, The Presbyterians of Scotland t and the members of 
the Reformed church in Holland were all Gilvinisrs. Jt was 
pre-eminently the religion of the bourgeoisie; though, of course* it drew 
converts from other strata ns well Its influence in molding Lhc ethics of 
modem rimes and in bolstering the revolutionary' courage of the middle 
class was enormous. It was members of this faith vl ho liad much to do with 
the Ini rial revolts against despot hm m England and France, to say nothing 
of their part in overthrowing Spanish tyranny in the Netherlands. 

III. Tim P»OTt3T*NT REVOLUTION IS ENGLAND 

The original blow against the Roman church in England was not struck 
by a religious enthusiast like Luther or Calvin hut by the head of the gov- 
Underitin Thfc does not mean, however, that die English 

r.m«o/dL Reformation was exclusively 3 political movement. Henry 
IWfiLMif VIII could not have succeeded in establishing an independent 
fr^ fjud ^** 8 ^ church if such action Itad not had rhe endorsement 

of large numbers nf his subjeers. And there wen plenty of 
realms why this endorsement was readily given. Though the English had 
l reed themselves in some measure from papal domination, national pride 
had reached such a point that any degree of subordination to Rome was re¬ 
sented* Resides. England had been the scene for some rune of lively agita¬ 
tion for religious reform. The memory of Wyclifs scathing attacks upon 
the avarice of the priests, the temporal power of Popes and bishops* and the 
sacramental system of rite church had lingered since the fourteenth Cen¬ 
tury. The influence of the Christian humanists, John Culet and Sir Thomas 
More, in condemning the superstitions in Car In die worship, had also been 
4 factor of considerable importance. Finally! soon after the outbreak of the 
Protestant Revolt in Germany. Lutheran ideas were brought into England 
by wandering preachers and through the circulation of printed tracts. As 
a result* the English monarch, in severing ihc rics with Rome* had no lack 
of sympathy Imm some of the must miluenrial of his subjects, 

The dash with rhe Pope was precipitated by Henry VII Ps domestic dif¬ 
ficulties. f or eighteen years he had been married m Catherine of Aragon 
fftfwry EJr/Pj and had only a sickly daughter to succeed him. The death of 
damrttfe all the sons of this marriage in infancy was 2 grievous disap- 
dtffictdntt poimmenc tn the king, who desired 4 male heir 10 perpetuate 
the Tudor dynasty. But this was not all, for Henry had become deeply in¬ 
fatuated with the dark-eyed lady-in-waiting* Vrmc Rol eyn, and had deter- 
ruined to make her his ejutco. t ie therefore appealed in 1517 to Pope Clem¬ 
ent VU for an annulment of the marriage to Catherine. His Holiness was 
berween two fires. If lie refused to placate l Icriry, England would probably 
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lie lost to die Catholic faith. On the other hand, if he granted the decree 
of annulment, lie would provoke the wrath of the Emperor Diaries V, wild 
was a nephew of Catherine. Charles had already invaded Italy and was 
threatening the Pope with a Joss of his temporal power. There seemed 
no t h ing for Clement m do hut to procrastinate.-. At first lie made a pretense 
of having the question settled in England, and empowered Ids own legate 
and Cardinal YVokey to hold a court of inquiry to detcrtitine whether the 
marriage to Catherine had beet) legal. ITien after long delay the case was. 
suddenly transferred to Rome. Henry lost patience and resolved to take 
matters into his own hands. In 153 i he convoked an assembly of the clergy 
and. by threatening to punish them fur violating the Statute of Praemunire 
in submitting to the papal legate, he induced them to recognize himself 
as the head of the English church, “as far as the law of Christ allows. 
Next he persuaded Parliament to enact a series of laws abolishing all pay¬ 
ments uf revenue to the Pope and proclaiming the Anglican church an 
independent, national unit, subject to the exclusive authority of the king. 
By 1334 the last of the bonds uniting the English church to Rome had been 
cut. 

Hut the enactments put through by Henry VIII did not really make Eng¬ 
land a Protestant country*. Though the abolition of papal authority was 
followed by die gradual dissolution of the monasteries and Aenviiks ol 
confiscation of their wealth, flic church remained Catholic th< ndicai 
in doctrine. The Six Articles, adopted by Parliament at the 
hint’s behest in r 5 ;<>. left no room for doubv 35 to official orthodoxy. 
Auricular confession, masses for die dead, and clerical celibacy were ail 
confirmed, wliilr death by burning was made die penalty for denying the 
Catholic dogma of the Eucharist. Yet die influence of a minority of 
Protestants -it thb time cannot lie ignored. Their numbers were steadily 
increasing, and .luring the reign of Henry's successor. Edward VI, they 
actually gained the ascendancy. Since the new king was only nine years old 
when he inherited the crown, it was inevitable that the policies of the gov¬ 
ernment should he dictated by powers behind the throne. The men most 
active in this work were Fhnmas Cranmer. Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Dukes of So 11 inset and! Northumberland, who successively domi¬ 
nated die council of regency- All three of these officials had strong Protes¬ 
tant leanings. As a result, the creeds and ceremonies of the Church of Eng¬ 
land were given some drastic revision. Priests were permitted to marry; 
English was substituted for Latin in the services; the use of images was 
abolished, and new articles uf belief were drawn up repudiating all sacra¬ 
ments except baptism and the Lord's Supper and affirming the ! utlieran 
dogma of justification by faith. When the youthful Edward died in 13,-3, 
it looked as if England had definitely entered the Protestant camp. 

Surface appearances, however, are frequently deceiving. They were 
never more so than m England at the end of Edward’s reign. The majority 
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of rhc people had refused to be weaned away from the usages of their 
Tti Catbofit ancient faith, and a reaction had set id against the high-handed 
rtjcrim methods of the radical Protestants. Moreover ihc English 
mtdti Mjry during the time of the Tudors had grown accustomed to obey¬ 
ing the will of their sovereign, it was .m jmiudv fostered by nationalism 
and the desire for order and prosperity. l'he successor of Edward VI wag 
Queen Mary, the forlorn and graceless daughter of Henry VIII and Cather¬ 
ine, If was inevitable that .Mars' should have been a Catholic, and that she 
>hfmld have abhorred the revolt against Rome, for the origin of the move¬ 
ment was painfully associated with her mother's suderings. Consequently-, 
it k not strange that upon coming to the throne she slum Id have attempted 
to mm the clock hack. Nor only did she restore the celebration of the 
mm and the rule of clerical celibacy* but she prevailed upon Parliament 
to vote the unconditional return of England to papa] allegiance* Hut her 
policies ended in lamentable failure for several reasons. First of all, she 
fell Into the same error as her predecessors in forcing through changes that 
Mere too radical for the temper of the times. Hie people of England were 
not ready for a Lutheran nr Calvinist revolution, but neither were they in a 
mood to accept immediate subjection to Rome. Probably a more serious 
cause of her failure was her marriage to Philip, the ambitious heir to the 
Spanish throne. Her subjects tea ted that this union might lead to foreign 
coExplications, if not actual domination by Spain. When the queen allowed 
herself to he drawn into a war with France, in which England was com¬ 
piled co surrender Calais, her last foothold on the Comment of Europe, 
the nation was almost ready for rebellion. Death ended Mary's inglorious 
reign in 15 jiS- 

J he question wlicdirr England w js mj lie Carbolic or Protestant was left 
fo be settled by Mary's successor, her half-sister Eltzalntth* daughter of 
Tbf vivacious Anne Holeyiv Though raised 11 a Proiataiir, 

F.ih^t'thJn Eliza Ik th had no deep religious tort victims. Her primary m- 
e&mprwuist Mftst um statecraft, and she did not intend that her kingdom 
should be rent in twain by sectarian strife. Therefore she decided upon a 
policy erf mode ration, refusing to ally herself with either the extreme 
Catholic* or rhe fanatical Protestants, Bo carefully did i^lie hew to tins I me 
that for some years she deceived the Pope into dunking that she might 
turn Catholic, Nevertheless, she was enough of a nationalist to refuse even 
to consider a revival of allegiance to Rome. One of die first things she 
did after becoming queen was to order rise passage of a new Act m Su¬ 
premacy declaring die English sovereign to he the "supreme governor of 
the independent Anglican church. The 1in.1l settlement* completed atmnt 
1570, was a t\ pica) English compromise, The church was made Protestant* 
but certain articles of the creed were left vague enough SO that a moderate 
Cnrtinlic might accept them without ton great \ shock to his conscience. 
Moreover, dm episcopal form of organisation was retained and much of 
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the Catholic ritual. Long after Eliz*bcth T s death in 1603 ibK sen lenient re- 
ntaincil in effect. kicked, most demerits in it have survived it* this tiny. And 
it is a significant fact that the modem Church of England is hrnaii ciinii 
ro include within its ranks such diverse factions ns the AnghvCithtdlcs, 
who differ from their Roman brethren only in rejecting papal supremacy, 
and the ^low-church* 3 Angtfexns* who are ns radical in ilieir ProtcstaruisJTi 
as die Lutherans. 

While England was engaged in the process of mediating between the 
extremes of Cathulidfim and Protestantism, her northern neighbor Scotland 
was ciiibrmleJ In a mure vkilcfit break with the past. The 
Scottish 1 1 ranch of the Catholic church at the turn of the six¬ 
teenth century was pile of the most corrupt in Europe. Lit- 
invingthe traits of their vast jKisscssions, the clergy divided 
their time between luxurious idleness and political intrigue, 
line rhis state of affairs cuuLd not long continue. Scotland had a greedy and 
unturned nobi I sty eager to pounce upon the lands of the church at the first 
convenient opportunity. Besides* the political situation was far from satis- 
factory to the patriotic elements of the nation. The queen, Mary Smart, 
w as a mere child when she succeeded 10 [he throne in 154%, and a regency 
had been assumed by her mother, who belonged to the French family of 
Guise. Since the Guises were die-hard Catholics* Catholicism came to he 
associated in the minds of many people with French domination. In 1557 
a revolt broke out, and rwo years later the whole kingdom was a I daze, 
leadership of rhe movement soon fell to a vigorous and stiff-necked 
preacher by the name of John Knox, who had sat at die feet of Calvin hi 
Geneva. Knox uprooted every vestige of Catholicism in Scotland and estab¬ 
lished a Presbyterian church nn ,1 radical Calvinist basisd 1 ' So ripe was the 
country for a change rhnt upon the death of the regent in 1560 Prtsby- 
tenaniim was proclaimed the officio] religion of the Scottish nation. 


Z» THF. CATHOLIC REFORMATION 

\% xotis> at the beginning of this chapter, the Protestant Revolution was 
only one of the phases of the great movement known as the Retoiminom 
The otficr w as the Catholic Re/omiatiutf, or die Counter ffotitA- 
Reformation as ii used to t>c called, on the assumption slut n ) 

die primary purpose of its leaders was ro cleanse die Augean iUth&Uc 

Stahles of thC Garhulic dmrch in nrJ tr to check the growth of TCiCrrm 
Protestantism* Recent inquiry has shown, how ever, dim the beginnings of 
die movement for Catholic reform were entirely independent of the 
Protests nr Revolt* hi Spam, during ihc closing years of the fifteenth cen¬ 
to ry,a religious reveal inaugurated by Gudina! Ximenirs, w ith the approval 

i*TJie namf Presbyterian comes l turn "pmbniriy” the assembly of maibitni rmj 
lav tldfn whfrh Knox sci u[i to yov^m die efrurebe*. of a panicuLaJ area m place of a 
I aihgp. 
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mf the monarchy t stirred that country to the depths. Schools were estab¬ 
lished, abuses were eliminated from the monasteries, and priests were goaded 
into accepting rheir respa risibilities as shepherds of their flocks. Though 
the movement was bunched primarily for the purpose of strengthening 
the church in the war against heretics and infidels, k nevertheless had con¬ 
siderable efleci in regenerating the spiritual life of the nation. In Italy also, 
since the beginning of the sixteenth century, a number of earnest denes 
lud been laboring to make the priests of their church more worthy of 
their Christian calling. The task was a difficult one on account of the pagan¬ 
ism of The Renaissance and the example of profligacy set by rise papal court. 
In spite of these obstacles the movement did lend to the founding of several 
religious orders dedicated to high ideals of pit tv and social service. Our- 
standing among them were the Theatine Order and the Capuchin Order. 
The first was an organization or priests who rook monastic vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, while the second was an order of friars pledged to 
follow in the footsteps of St* Francb. 

But the fires of Catholic reform burned rather low until after the Pro res¬ 
ume Revolution began to make serious ijxmads upon the ancient faith. Not 
until it appeared that the whole German nation was likely 
to be swept into the Lutheran orbit did any of the Popes be¬ 
come seriously concerned about the need for reform. The firsr 
of the Holy Fathers ro attempt a purification of rite church 
was Adrian VI uf Utrecht, the only mm-italtin to be elected 
to the papal throne in nearly a century and a half, and the last m history. But 
his reign of only twenty mom Its \v;is run short to enable hint to accomplish 
much, and tn i§z 3 he was succeeded by a Medici C Clement Ylt)* who ruled 
for eleven years. The campaign against abuses iti the church was not re¬ 
newed until the reign of Paul III (1534-49)* He anj three of his successors, 
PouS LV (1555-59)1 Pi os V (1566-72), and Sixtus V (15^5-90), were the 
most zealous crusaders for reform who ltad presided over die Sec of Peter 
since the days uf Gregory VIL They reorganized tile papal finances* filled 
the church offices with priests renowned for austerity, and dealt drastically 
with rhnse clerics who persisted in idleness anti vice. It was under these 
Pope* that the Catholic Reformation reached its height. Unfortunately they 
were abo responsible for reviving the Imjumtkm, which had fallen into 
disuse during die Italian Rcnaksiinec. 

These direct activities of the Popes were supplemented bv the decrees 
of a great church council convoked In 1545 by Pan] HI. This trottncih which 
met in the city of Trent. across the Italian border, at inter- 
ofTmu** V3?5 tjcnvce11 *545 and 1563, was one of the must important 
in the history of the church. T he main purpose fur which it 
had hccnsuELiuinned was cu re-dcfinc the doctrines of rite Catholic faith, and 
several of the >teps in this direction were highly tignificanr Without cr¬ 
eep Lion the dogmas challenged by the Program Reformers were reaf- 
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finned Good works were held to he as memory for salvation a* faith. The 
theory of the sacraments as indispensable means of grace was upheld* Like¬ 
wise, iransdbstotifldan, the apostolic succession of the priesthood, the be¬ 
lief in purgatory, the invocation of saints, nod the rule of celibacy for the 
clergy were all confirmed as cnemial dements in the Catholic system. On 
the much-debated question as to the proper source of Christian belief, d« 
Bililc and the traditions of apostolic ladling were held to be of equal au- 
Thoj iry. Not only was papal supremacy over every bishop and priest ex¬ 
pressly tmiiritaincd. but there was more than a faint suggestion that the 
authorny of the Pope transcended that of rlic church council itself. By 
rhis admission the government of die church was reconstituted as mo¬ 
narchical jn form. The great movement of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies which had attempted to establish die superior authority of the gen¬ 
eral council was ignored entirely. 

The Council of Trent did not confine its attention to matters of dogma 
lliere \u& important legislation also for the elimination of abuse* and for 
reinforcing the discipline of the church over its mem ben* E^for,mot 

The sale of indulgences was flatly prohibited, and even their Council 
Issuance for considerations other than money was restricted °f Trent 
temporarily. Bishops and priests were forbidden co hold mere tfiatt one 
benefice, so that none could grow rich from a plurality of incomes, To 
eliminate the evil of an ignorant priesthood it was provided chat a the* 
nlogical seminary must be established in every diocese. Toward the end of 
its dd iterations the Council decided upon a censorship of Looks to prevent 
heretical ideas from corrupting the minds of chose who still remained in 
the faith, A commission was appointed to draw tip an index or list of 
writings which ought nut to be read. The publication of this list by the 
Pope in 15^4 resulted in the formal esrabMimeni of the Index of Prohibited 
Books as 3 pan of the machinery of the church. Later a permanent agency 
known as the Congregation of the Index was set up to revise the list from 
time to rime. Altogether more than forty inch revisions have been made. 
The majority of the hordes condemned have been theological treatises* and 
probably the effect in retarding the progress of learning has been slight. 
Nonetheless, the establishment of the lodes must be taken as u symptom 
of the malignant cancer of intolerance which hod come ro infect both 
Catholics and Protestants, 

The Catholic Reformation would never have been as thorough or as suc¬ 
cessful as it was if it had not been fur die Activities of die Jesuits, or mem¬ 
bers of die Company of Jesus* It was they who did most of . 

the rough political work in the Council of Trent which cn- ^ Layda 
aided the Popes to dominate that body in its Inter and more found*tbe 
important se^ions. It wa=> du- .k suits also who were largely 
responsible for winning Poland and sour hem Germany back 
into the Catholic fold* "i he founder of the Company of Jesus was Ignatius 
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of Loyola, a Spanish nobleman from the Basque country. Mi* early career 
seems not to liave been particularly different from that of other Spaniards 
of hi.-, class—a life of philandering and marauding as a soldier nf the king- 
Bur about the time the Protestant Revolution was getting well under way 
in Germany, he was painfully wounded in a batch with the French* While 
waiting for Ids injuries to Iteal, he read a pious biography of Jesus and some 
legends of the saints which profoundly dunged his emotional nature. Over¬ 
whelmed hv a consciousness of his wasted life* he determined to become a 
soldier of Christ. After a period of morbid self-tortures, in which he saw 
visions of Satan, jesus. and the Trinity, he went to the University of Paris 
tu team more about the faith he intended to serve. Here lie gathered around 
him a small group of devoted disciples, with whose aid in 1554 he founded 
the Company of Jesus* The members took monastic vows and pledged 
themselves to go <m a pilgrimage to Jerusalem* With this aim in view they 
set out fur Italy, intending to embark from Venice. Finding their pilgrimage 
blocked by a war with the Turks* they enlisted in the crusade for GnholtC 
reform which was just then beginning in Indy, In 1540 Their organization 
was approved by Pope Paul ILL From the non it grew rapidly. When Loyola 
died in 1556,, it could boast of no fewer tJiaii i500 members, 

The Company of Jesus was by far the most miliumr of the religious orders 
fostered by the spiritual zeal of the sixteenth century. Ir was not merely 
GrgmkJtim 3 monastic society bur a company of soldiers sworn to dc- 
of fijtf CW- fend the faith. Their weapons were not to be bullets and 
f^ty &f l?Mi spears bur eloquence, persuasion, imtniction in the rs^iir doc¬ 
trines, and if necessary spying and intrigue. The organization was patterned 
after that uf a military company, wirh a general .is enmmander-in-chief 
and art iron disc spline enforced on else members. A II individuality was sup- 
pressed, and a soldier-like obedience to the general was exacted of the rank 
and file Only the highest of the four classes of members had arty share in 
rhe government uf the order. This Little group, known as the Professed of 
the Four Vows, elected the general for life and consulted with him on im¬ 
portant matters. But like all the others they w ere bound to implicit obedi¬ 
ence. 

As suggested already* the activities of the Jesuits were numerous and 
varied. First and foremost, they conceived of themselves as the defenders 
of true religion. For this object they obtained surhoriry from 
f hc Pope to hear confessions and grant absolution. Many of 
thou became priests in order to gain access eo the pulpit and 
expound the truth as the oracles of C isni Still others served as bloodhounds 
of the Inquisition in The relentless war against heresy. In all of this w ork they 
followed ihe leadership nf Mother Church ft I heir infallible guide. They 
raised no questions and attempted zu sulvc no mysteries* Loyoh taught that 
if the church ruled that white was black* it would be the duty of her sons 
to believe it. But the Jesuits were not satisfied merely to hold the field against 
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t htr attacks of Prorc£r:mt5 and heretics; tliey were anxious to propagate the 
fair'll in the farthest comers of the earth—to make Catholics mu of Rod- 
d lusts, Mi sclents, rhe Parsecs of India* and even the untutored savages of 
rht newly dikoycared continents. Long before the Reformation had ended, 
there were Jesuit missionaries in Africa, in Japan and China, and in North 
nod South America. Yet another important activity of Loyola's soldiers of 
Christ was education. They founded colleges and seminaries by the thou¬ 
sands in Europe and America and insinuated themselves into older institu¬ 
tions as well. For centuries they had a monopoly of education in Spain and 
a near-monopoly in. France. Thar the Catholic church recouped so much 
of its strength in spite of the Protestant secession was due in large measure 
to the manifold and aggressive activities of the Jesuits, 

3. THE REFORMATION HERITAGE 

Tut most obvious result of the Reformation was the division ul wesiem 
Christendom into a multitude of hostile seers. No longer was there one 
fold and one shepherd fur rhe whole of Larin and Teutonic 
Europe as had been rruc in the Middle Ages. Instead, north¬ 
ern Germany and the Scandinavian countries had become 
Lutheran; England had adopted a compromise Protestantism 
of her own; while Calvinism had triumphed in Scotland, 

Holland, and French Switzerland. In the vast domain once 
owing allegiance to the Vicar of Christ only Italy, Austria, 

France, Spam and Portugal, southern Germany. Poland, and Ireland were 
left; and even in several of these countries aggressive Protestant minorities 
were a thorn in the side of the Catholic majority. Strange as it may seem* this 
splintering of Christianity into rival factions was ultimately a source of so rut 
good to man- It worked in the long run to curb ecclesiastical tyranny and 
thereby to promote religions freedom. As rhe seers proliferated in various 
countries, it gradually beenvu evident that no one of them could ever l>e- 
come strong enough to enforce its will upon the rest. .Mutual toleration was 
made necessary in order for any of them to survive. Of course* this was not 
the only factor in die progress of religious toleration, but its importance 
cannot lie denied. 

If there M ere any other beneficial results of the ReJeurmtion, they would 
probably consist in an added momentum to individualism and in the ex~ 
patision of popular education ttv asserting the right of private 
judgment and by simplifying ritual and organkariuri, the ^'-Ur^Ut 
leaders of the Protestant RcvoUirioti liberated man from some 
of rhe constraints of medieval ecefesiavricem. It would he n mistake* how¬ 
ever, to assume that LurheranSt CalvinisTS, and Anglicans really believed at 
this time In trtnuirtt religious freedom, They had no interest whatever in 
rdcrating anyone who disagreed with their own respective orthodoxies. 
About all they did was to set a new and stronger precedent for challenging 
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the authority ant! beliefs of a universal church. By so doing they promoted 
sc If-assertion in die religious sphere in somewhat file same degree as if al¬ 
ready existed in the political and economic spheres, A second beneficial 
consequence of the Reformation to its effect in promoting the education 
of the masses. The Renaissance with iis absorbing interest in the classics, 
had had the unfortunate effect of distorting the curricula nf the schools 
into an exaggerated cmpliash upon Greek and Latin and of restricting edu- 
cat ion to the aristocracy. The Lutherans, Calvinists; and Jesuits changed all 
of rhk Ambitious to propagate rheir respective doctrine^ they established 
schools for the masses, where even the son of the cobbler or peasant niighr 
learn to read the Bible and theological tracts. Practical subjects were often 
introduced in pbec of Greek and Latin, and it is a significant fact that 
sonic of these schools eventually opened their doors to the new sci¬ 
ence. 


But wc cannot look upon all the results of thtf Reformation and pro¬ 
nounce them good. One nf The evil fruits wns a series of religious wars 
F ^.. fruitt which kept Europe in turmoil for two score years. The first 

ik- R?\*>r~ to break nut was the Schmalkaldic War (1^46-47) T wa^ed by 

rdi~ Charles V m an effort to restore the unity of the Holy Roman 

sivus iwi Empire under rhe Catholic faith. In a few months he suc¬ 

ceeded in cowing the Protestant princes of Germany into subinlssiniv hut 
he was unable to force their subjects back intu the Roman religion. The 
strife was ultimately settled by a compromise treaty* die Religious Peace of 
Augsburg ( K5fL under winch each German prince was to lie free It) 
choose either Lutheranism or Catholicism as the faith of his people. The 
religion of tacit state was thus made to depend upon the religion uf its 
ruler—a settlement typically in harmony with the dcspjtic traditions of the 
time* A much more sanguinary struggle took pi nee in France between 
and ijftp. Here the Protestants, or Huguenots as they were called, were 
decidedly in the minority, but they included some of the ablest and most 
influential members of the commercial and financial classes. Besides, they 
comprised a political party involved in machinations against the Catholics 
tor conrroi of the government. In 1561 a faction of ultra-Ouholica under 
the leadership of the Duke of Guise forced their way into power and. 
by their threats tif persecution of tile Huguenots, plunged the country into 
civil war. The struggle culminated ten years Inter in the frightful massacre 
of St, Bartholomew's Day. The regent, Gsdicrinc de T Medici, in a desperate 
effort to pot an end to the strife, plotted with ibe Guises to murder the 
Protcsranr chiefs. The conspiracy unloosed the ugly passions of the Paris 
molt, with the r&uit that in a single night two thousand Huguenots were 
slain. The war dragged it* weary length through many more years, and 
the issue was not finally settled until 159S when Henry 1 TV issued the Edict 
of Nantes guaranteeing freedom of conscience to Protestants. 

To a large extent the Revolt of the Netherlands was also an episode m 
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tht religious strife stirred up hy rhe Reformation. Long after the Frorcsnint 
Revolution began in Germany, the countries now known as *j*ht Revolt 
Belgium and Holland were still being governed as dominions of the * 
of the Spanish crown. Though Lutheranism and Calvinism 
had gained a foothold in the dries* the Protestants of the Netherlands were 
yet but a fraction of the total population. With the passage of rime, how¬ 
ever, the numbers of Calvinists increased until they included a majority 
of the townsmen, ar least, in the Dutch provinces of the north* Interference 
by the Spanish government with rhdr freedom of religion led to a desperate 
revolt in 1565. Religious causes were of course not the only ones, Nationalist 
feeling was a leading factor alsft, particularly since the Spanish king* 
Philip II, persisted in treating the Netherlands as mere subject provinces, In 
add it i mu, there were serious economic grievances—high taxation and the 
restriction of commerce for the bene hr of Spanish merchants. On the other 
hand, it was religion* barred that was largely responsible for the bitterness 
of the struggle. Philip 11 regarded ail Protestants as traitors, and he was 
determined tu root them out of every territory over which he ruled. L11 t -£>7 
he sent the bigoted Duke of Ah a with ten thousand Soldiers tn quell the 
revolt in the Netherlands, for six ycarb Aka Terrorized rhe hmL putting 
hundreds of the rebels to death and torturing or imprisoning thousands of 
others. The Protestants retaliated with almost equal savagery, and the war 
continued its barbarous course until i6ot>* it ended in victory for (he 
Protestants, largely through the bravery and self-sacrifice of then original 
leader, WillirnTdieSIetit The chief result of rhe war was the establishment 
of an independent Dutch Republic comprising the territories now included 
in 1 loll and. The southern or Belgian provinces, where the majority of the 
people were Catholics, returned to Spanish rule. 

Actual warfare between nations and sects wo* not the only type of bar¬ 
barity which the Reformation directly encouraged. For other crumple* we 
need only recall the a trod ties perpetrated by the Catholic In- 
quisition* the savage persecution of Anabaprists tn Germany. ^in-krTjU* 
and the fierce intolerance of Calvinists against Catholics. The pmc- 
horrible witsAcraic persecution, which will Ik: discussed in 
the next chapter, was also in large measure the product of the seeds of 
fanaticism sawn by the Reformation. On rhe whole, The amount of in¬ 
tolerance was now'much greater than at any ocher time in the history of 
Christianity, not excepting the -lge uf the Crusades* In more rhon one in- 
stance the victims uf persecution were cfjstingnisited philosophers or scien¬ 
tist^ whose talents the world of that day could sit alfnrd to lose, Alit most 
eminent of the in airy re to the new learning put tu death by the Catholics 
Wttfl Gkirdanu Bruno. Despire his philosophy of mystical pantheism. Bruim 
$ct forth in rather startling fashion a number of the cardinal axioms of 
modem science. He taught rhe eternity nl the universe, revived the atomic 
theory of matter, and denied that the heavenly bodies contain any iuperim 
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dement no t found in the earth. Partly (at these tea things and partly dsn 
for his pantheism and for his rejection of miracles, lie was haled before the 
Intpimtiim find burned at the stake in 1600. One of the victims of GtU letter 
persecution at Geneva w as Michael Servetus, rEic discoverer of the lesser 
circulation of the blond. Serve!us was convicted of rejecting die doctrine* 
of the Trinity and predestination and of teaching that Palestine is a barren 
country in defiance of rhe Old Testament description as a land flowing w iih 
milk and honey. Jn 1553 he was condemned to be burned at the stake by 
slow fire Some admirers of Calvin have argued that flic Genevan Reformer 
opposed the burning of Servetus: he warned him beheaded! Rut even the 
evidence for rhis rather doubtful display of mercy is fur from conclusive. 

Aside from the persecution of men of learning, rhe Reformation w as a 
btmv to the progress of enlightenment in still other ways. The asm of the 
/tttseks Protestant Reformers was 10 encourage art absolute reliance 

mratJ upon faith and a belief in the Bible as the final source of reli- 

mdscience gji>n and truth. This led them to despite intellectual activity 
as n brazen attempt m assert man's independence of God. Luther blasted 
against reason as "the devil’s harlot 1 ' and adjured Ids followers to “'keep to 
rcvxlariun a eh! don't try to understand^ 11 Roth I-other and Mekmrhthon 
condemned the Cnpcmican aiTvonnmv on the ground that it was contrary 
to the Scriptures. The attitude of the leaders of The Carbolic Reformation 
was no better. The Council uf Trent included die following in its official 
decrees: “When God commands us to believe, he does nor propose rn have 
us search into bis divine judgments, not to impure then' reasons and causes 
hui den Lands an immutable faith. . . . Faith* therefore, excludes not on tv 
all doubt, Ina e\cn the desire of subjecting its truth to demonstnttionT ■ = 
This seemed to shift the cmpliasis from one of the cardinal principles or rhe 
Catholic philosophy of the kic Middle Ago. '"Subjecting its rnirli t<> 
demonstration 1 ' 

ctntun Scholasticism had considered most essential. 

Finally* the Rcformarion had a baneful effect upon art. Although Luther 
had some gifts of acsiheiic appreciation, his followers w-efe loo deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in theological controversy to care whether art survived 
t>r P™*® 10 !* Calvin twk a more positive stand. Evervthing 
that appealed m the senses he utterly deplored as godless and 
(minoraL l Ic believed that the use of any pictures or images in his churches 
would profane the w orship uf f ind. Even the Catholic reformers were only 
slightly less hostile, despite the splendid traditions of their church as a 
pamin of Renaissance art. The Courted of Trent adopted severe restrictions 
against representation of tltc human fotn^ ami a sccond-oie artist was mu 
ployed rn paint breeches and skirts on the naked figures in Michelangelo's 
Last ftidprttnt. In view of such attitudes a* these, reflecting the bigotry and 

** Pa-csenri3 Smith, ftp* eh. M pit- 
xs Caicchteiii of the Council ol Trent. 


was tlic very thing which ’the great masters of thirteenth- 
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intolerance of the Reformers, it is rather difficult Hi believe that the ft'ot e- 
ment rhev led was a milestone of human progress- If the reform* in the 
Catholic church could have been accomplished through the enlightened 
philosophy of the Christian humanists instead of hv religious revolution, 
rhe tragic aftermath of violence and unreason might well have been avoided. 
Hut the logic of plitksl and econottuc events In the tiftcenth and sixteenth 
centuries perhaps made revolution inevitable. 


Chapter^ g 


The Commercial Revolution 
and the New Society 
(1400-1700) 


T 

±HE 


TIE LAST three chapters described in considerable de¬ 
tail the intellectual and religious transition from the medieval u> the modern 
world lr w« observed that the Renaissance* despite its kinship in many 
The mem WA ¥* the .Middle Ages, spelled the doom of Scholastic 
mx&itbt philosophy, undermined the supremacy of Gothic arehircc- 
Vaitmurdai rurc, and overthrew medieval conceptions of politics and the 
Re^lnuon universe. Likewise* it was noted that, before the Renaissance 


had completed its work, a mighty torrent of religious revolution had swept 
Christianity from its medieval foundations and cleared the way for spiritual 
and mural atnmdes in keeping with the rrends of the new age. That both 
the Renaissance and the Reformation should have been accompanied by 
Fundamental economic duifraes goes without say ing. Indeed, the intellectual 
and religious upheavals would scarcely have been possible if it had not been 
for drastic alterations in the medieval economic pattern. Tliis series of 
changes, marking the transition from the sc mi-static, non-profit economy 
of the late Middle Ages to the dynamic, capitalistic regime of the fifteenth 
and succeeding centuries, is what is known as the Commercial Revolution. 


I. THE CACHES AND INCIDENTS OF THF. COMMERCIAL 
HETOLtmON 

The causes which led to the beginning of the Commercial Revolution 
about 1400 are none tim dear. This b due to the fact that the initial stage 
CM&r*Jthe ^ r ”^ rc gradual than is commonly sup 

C&tiwitrsM posed. In so far as it is possible 10 isolate particular causes, die 
Revolution following may be said to have Iwcn basic: (1) the capture of 
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3 monopoly of Mediterranean trade by rlw Italian cities; (i) th* develop¬ 
ment of a profitable commerce between the Italian cities and the merchants 
nf the Hanseatic League in northern Europe; (j} the introduction of coins 
of general circulation, such as the ducat of Venice and the tlnriit of i hie- 
cnee; (4) the accumulation of surplus capital in trading, shipping* and nun- 
j n( , ventures; (5) the demand for war materials and the encouragement 
Kiven by the new monarch* to the development of commerce in order to 
crate nuirc Taxable wtalrfn anti (6) the desire for rhe products of the ur 
Last stimulated by the reports of travelers, especially the fascinating ac¬ 
count of the wealth of China published by Marco Polo upon his return 
from u trip to that country toward rhe end of the thirteenth century. 1 his 
combination nf factors cave to the men nf rhe early Renaissance new visions 
of riches and power and furnished them with some of the equipment neces¬ 
sary for an expansion of business. Henceforth rltey were bound to be dis¬ 
satisfied with the restricted ideal of the medieval guilds with its ban upon 

trading for unlimited profit. . 

But'the Commercial Revolution would never have strained its far- 
reaching extent had it not been for the voyages of overseas discovery which 
began in the fifteenth century. I he reasons why these voy- rtrvovj^n 
-tges were undertaken are not hard to perceive. 1 he) uere ®| wruHi 
due primarily to Spanish and Portuguese ambitions for a share 
in rhe trade with tlw Orient. For sometime this trade had been monopolized 
by the Italian cities, with the consequence that the people of the Iberian 
peninsula Mere compelled to pay high prices for the silks, perfumes, spices, 
and tapestries imported from the East. It was therefore quite natural that 
attempts should be made by Spanish and Portuguese merchants to discover 
a new route to the Orient independent of Italian control. A second cause 
of the voyages nf discovery was the missionary fervor of the Spaniards. 
Their successful crusade against the Moors had generated a surplus of 
religious zeal, which spilled over into a desire to convert rhe heathen. Hi 
these causes should be added the fact that advances in geographical knowl¬ 
edge and the introduction of the compass and the astrolabe gave mariners 
more contact to venture into the open sea. Bur the effect of these things 
must not be exaggerated. The popular idea that all Europeans before Colum¬ 
bus believed that rite earth was flat is simply not true. From the twclith 
century on it would be almost impossible to find an educated man who did 
not accept the fact that the earth is a sphere. Furthermore, the compass 
and the astrolabe were known in Europe long before any mariners ever 
dreamed of sailing the Atlantic, with the exception of the Norsemen. I he 
compass was brought in bv the Moslems in the twelfth century, probably 
from China. The astrolabe was introduced even earlier. 

i The nsrmhbe b a device- for ruc^orng flic altitude «■ position af heavenly bodies- 
h Wits fiik-cntcil bv HcLLmi^Hi ssrromimcr-. and perfected by the tipeciatU 

useful in dcLermtnms latintfo and longitude, rt hat *iiic* U*n rtpiicoii by the semnL 
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it we except the Norsemen, who discovered America about moo ,vu T| 
the pioneers in oceanic navigation were the Portuguese* By the middle of 
the fifteenth century they had discovered and retried the ritanrh of Madeira 
and the Azotes and had explored the African coast a* far south as Guinea, 
In 1407 dieir most successl'u] navigator, V asco da Gama, rounded the lip 
of Africa and sailed on the next year to India. In the meantime, the Genoese 
mariner; Christopher Columbus, became convinced of the feasibility uf 
reaching India hv sailing west- Rebuffed 3 >v the Pomigucse, he rumed to 
the Spanish sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, and enlisted their support of 
his plan. fhc story of his epochal voyage and its result is -i familiar one 
and need not be recounted here. Though he died ignorant of his red 
achievement, his discoveries laid the foundations for the Spanish claim to 
near!)' all of the New World* Other discoverer representing the Spanish 
crown followed Giluirihns, and soufi aftem ard the conquerors. Cones and 
hzarro. The fault was the establishment of a vast colonial empire including 
what is now the southwestern portion of the United States, Florida, Mexico. 
The West Indies, Central America, and all of South America with rhe excep¬ 
tion of Brail. 

The English and rhe French were not slow m following the Spanish ex¬ 
ample. The voyages uf John Labor and his son Sebastian in 1407-08 pro¬ 
vided rhe basis for the English claim to North America, though there was 
nothing tint enbid be called a British empire in the New World until after 
the settlement of Virginia in 160 7, J urly in the sixteenth century the 
Frertth explorer Carrier sailed up rhe Si. Lawrence, thereby furnishing 
his native bud with some shadow of a title to eastern Canada. Mure then a 
hundred years later the exp Id rations of Joliet, La Salle, and Father Mar¬ 
quette gave (he French a foothold in the Mississippi valley and in rhe region 
of the Great I Jikex. Following their victory in their war for independence 
the Dutch also took a hand in rhe struggle for colonial empire. The voyage 
of Henry Hudson up rhe river which hears hk name enabled them to found 
New Nethertand in 1621* which they were forced to surrender to the F.rur- 
[ish souse forty years later. But the most valitahlc possesions of tile Dutch 
were Malacca, the Spice Islands and the ports of India and Africa taken 
from Portugal in the early seventeenth century. 

The results of then" vuyages of disco very and the founding of colonial 
empires w err almost mealed aide. To licgin with, they expanded commerce 
from its narrow limits of Mediterranean trade into a world 
enterprise* For the first time in history the ships of rhe irrear 
maritime powers now sailed the seven seas. Hie ri"hc little 
monopoly of Oriental trade maintained by rhe Italian cities 
was thoroughly punctured, Genoa, Fisa, and Venice sank 
henceforth into relative obscurity* while the harbors of Lisbon, Bordeaux, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Amsterdam were crowded with voxels and the 
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shelves of their merchants piled high with goods- A second testslr was a 
tremendous increase in the volume of commerce anil in the variety of at- 
tides of consumption,To the spices and textiles from tHt Orient ssert now 
added potatoes, tobteck and tnoize I tom North America; molasses and 
rum from the West Indies; cocoa, chocolate, quinine, and the cochineal 
dvc from South America; and ivory, slaves, and ostrich feathers from 
Africa. In addition to these commodities hitherto unknown or obtainable 
only in very limited ipannot*. the supply of certain older products was 
great IV increased- This was especially true of sugar, coffee, net. and cotton, 
which were brought in in such amounts from the Western Hemisphere 

that they' ceased to be articles of luxury. 

Probably the most significant result of the discovery and conquest of 
lands overseas was the expansion of the supply of precious metals, When 
Columbus discovered America, it is estimated that the amount TV 
of quid and silver in circuiarion in Europe was not over «tie tvflpiy 
$ioo f ooo,floo, By 1600 the volume ol precious morals in^ hu- 
rope had reached the staggering total of a billion dollars. Some 
of it was plundered by the Spaniards from the treasuries of rite Incas and 
Aztecs, hut most of it can* from the mines of Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru, 
The effects of this phenomenal increase in the supply of bullion can only 
tie described as momentous. No other cause was so fully responsible tor 
the growth of ,1 capitalistic economy. -Men now possessed wealth in a form 
which could be conveniently stored for future ow; and we need scarcely to 
lie reminded that the accumulation of wealth for future investment »t a 
profit is an escttrinl feature of capitalism. Moreover, as gold and silver came 
to l« used primarily as tokens of commodities, and not as commodities them- 
selves, the medieval ideal of trade as an equal exchange was broken down. 
In place of this ideal there was suliSkuted the modem conception of busi¬ 
ness for profit. Finally, the rapid inflow of precious metals encouraged 
speculation. The value of gold and silver fluctuated widely, as new deposits 
were discovered or as hopes of rich yields were shattered. These fluctua¬ 
tions affected the pikes of commodities with the result that merchants and 
bankers were tempted to gamble on future trends. 

The incidents or features of die Commercial Revolution have been partly- 
AJggestcd by the foregoing discussion of causes. The outstanding one of 
them was the rise of capitalism. Reduced to its simplest reruns, 
capitalism jtwy be defined as a system of production, distriin* r ^, f 
ticrn, and exchange in which accumulated wealth is invested merreW lie-s¬ 
hy private oimm for the sake of gain. Its essential features «> 

arc private enterprise, competition for markets, and business ctpttattmt 
for profir. Generally it involves also the wage system as a 
method of pavnicnr of workers; that h, a ttmde of pay ment based dot upon 
the amount of wealth they create, but rather upon their ability to compere 
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with one another for jobs. further, it is a dynamic system, founded upon 
lEic assumption that every producer or merchant has rhe right to expand 
his business bv stimulating demand lor his wares. As indicated .1!ready, 
capitalism is the direct antithesis of the semi-static economy of the medieval 
guilds, in which production and trade were supposed 10 be conducted for 
rite benefit of society with only a reasonable charge for tlie service ren¬ 
dered, instead of unlimited profits. Although capitalism did not come to its 
full maturity unril rhe nineteenth century, nearly all of its cardinal features 
were developed during the Commercial Revolution. 

A second important incident nf the Commercial Revolution was the 
growth of banking. Because of the strong disapproval of usury, banking 
Ij) the had scarcely been a respectable business during rhe Middle 
gnvttbof Ages. For many centuries the little that was carried on was 
iuniiitg virtually monopolized by Moslems ant! Jews. During rhe 
Crusades the monasteries and the Templars lent money to finance the ex¬ 
peditions or (o provide for the needs of die soldiers after they had arrived 
in the East, hut neither of these cases could be regarded as examples of 
banking in the modem sense. The justification for the loans was not eco¬ 
nomic E'Ut religious, and even then it was considered necessary to evade 
tilt- ban against usury by accepting gifts in place of charging interest. Not 
unril rhe fourteenth century was ihc lending nf money as a business enter¬ 
prise firmly established, The real founders of hanking for profit v ere eer- 
lain of the great commercial houses of the Italian cities. Notable among 
them was the Medici firm at Florence, with a capital of $7,500,000 to sup¬ 
port its financial activities. The business insignia of this firm, the cluster 
of the three golden balls, is still the famous pawnbrokers sign throughout 
the Western world. By the fifteenth century the hanking business had 
spread to southern Germany, France, and the Low Countries, ilic leading 
firm in the north was that of the I'uggers of Augsburg, with n capital of 
$20,000,000. The Fuggers lent money to kings and bishops, served a? broken, 
for the Pope in the sale of indulgences, and provided the funds that enabled 
Charles V to buy Ins election to rhe throne of the Holy Roman Empire. So 
shrewdly diii they manage their business, and so relentlessly did they pur¬ 
sue tlicir debtors—even browbeating the Emperor himself as if he were a 
petty trader—that the firm earned an annual profit of 54 per cent for 3 
decade and a half in the sixteenth century. The rise of these private financial 
houses vs as followed bv the establishment of government banks, intended to 
serve the monetary needs ul the national states. 1 he first in order of lime vv as 
the Bank nf Sweden (165*), but rhe one which was destined for rhe role 
of greatest importance in economic history was rhe Bank of England, 
founded in 1*94. Although not technically under government contra] until 
t94<{, it was the bank of issue for the government and the depositary of 
public funds. 

The growth of banking was necessarily accompanied by the adoption of 
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various aid? to financial transactions on a large scale. Credk facilities were 
excluded in such a way chat a merchant in Amsterdam could ^ 
purchase! goods from a merchant in Venice by means of a bill expansion 
of exchange issued by an Amsterdam bank. The V enetian of credit 
imereh;ilit would obtain his money bv depositing the bill of ex- Hitter 
change In his Local bunk. I i icj the two banks would settle their accounts 
by comparing balances. Ultimately a fairly complete system of interna¬ 
tional clearance was set up making possible the *ett lenient of large number* 
of accounts with very tittle interchange of money- Among die oilier fa- 
riliries for the expansion of credit were the adoption of a system of payment 
by check in Inca! transactions and the issuance of bank notes as a sulratirute 
for gold and silver. Borh nf these devices were introduced by the Italians 
and were gradually adopted m northern Europe. The system of payment 
by check was particularly important, m increasing the volume oi trade, 
since the credit resources of the banks could now be expanded far beyond 
the actual amounts of cash in their vaults. 

The Commercial Revolution was not confined, of course, to the growth 
of trade and banking- Included in it also were fundamental changes in 
met hods of production. The system of manufacture devel¬ 
oped by the craft guild* in the late Middle Ages was rapidly 
becoming defunct. The guilds themselves, dominated by the mfi gttttdt 
master craftsmen, had grown selfish and exclusive- Member- and the rut 
ship in them was commonly rtOTtded to a few privileged 
families. Besides, they were so completely choked by tradi¬ 
tion that they were unable to make adjustments to changing conditions. 
Moreover, new industries hsd sprung up entirely outside the guild system. 
Characteristic examples were mining and smelting and the woolen industry. 
The rapid development of these enterprises was stimulated by technical nd- 
vsmces, such as the invention of ihe spinning wheel ami rhe stocking frame 
and the discovery of a new method of making brass, which saved about 
half of the fuel previously used. In rise mining and smelting industries a 
fnnii oi organization w as adopted very similar to that which lias prevailed 
ever since, 1 he tools and plant facilities belonged to capitalists while the 
workers were mere wage laborers subject to hazards of accident* unem¬ 
ployment and occupational disease. 

But the must typical form of industrial production in the Commercial 
Revolution was the domestic system, developed first of all in the woolen 
Industry. The domestic system derives Lis name from the fact if} the 
that the work wai done in the homes of individual artisans domestic 
instead of in the shop of a master craftsman. Since the various 
jobs in the manufacture of a product were given out on contract in modem 
‘Weal-shop 11 fashion, the system is also known as the putting-out system. 
Non? ithstanding the pent scale of production, the organization svas thor¬ 
oughly capitalistic. The raw material was purchased by an entrepreneur 
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(known as a clothier in the woolen industry) and assigned to individual 
workers, each of \\ horn would complete his a Honed task for a stipulated 
payment. In the case of the woolen industry' the yam would be given our 
first of all to the spinner^ then to the weavers, fullers, and dyers in succes¬ 
sion. When the doth was finally finished, it would Lie taken by the clothier 
and sold in [lie open marketfor the highest price it would bring. The domes¬ 
tic system was, of course, not restricted to the manufacture of woolen doth. 
As lime went un T it was extended into many other fields of production* h 
tied in well with the new 1 glorification of riches and with the conception of 
3 dynamic economy. The capitalist could now thumb hi* nose tir the old 
restrictions on profits. No association ni his rivals could judge the quality 
0/ his product or the wages he paid 10 his workers. Perhaps best of ill he 
could expand his business as he saw fir and introduce new techniques that 
would reduce costs Or increase the volume of production. 

Undoubtedly the domestic system liatl advantages for the workers them¬ 
selves, especially as Compared to its successor, the factory system. Though 
wages were low, there was no regular schedule of hours, and it was gen¬ 
erally possible for the laborer to supplement bit family income by culti¬ 
vating a small pint of land and raising a few vegetables at least. Further¬ 
more, conditions of work in the homes w etc mure healthful than in fac¬ 
tories, mid the artisan had lus family to assist him with the simpler tasks. 
Freedom from the supervision of a foreman and from the fear of discharge 
for peltry reasons must also be ace minted very de fin ire advantages. On the 
ether hand, it must not In: forgotten that flic workers were too w idely 
scattered to organize effectively for common action. As a consequence they 
had no means of protecting themselves from dishonest employers, who 
cheated [hem our of part of their wages or forced them to accept payment 
in truck. It i> also true that tow ard rhe end of the Commercial Revolution 
the workers became more and mure dependent upon the capitalists, who 
now fumhhed not only the raw materials but the tools anti equipment as 
well. In snmjc esses the laborers were herded into large ccnira! shops and 
compelled to Work tinder a fixed rim Line. The difference irctween ths^ and 
the high-pressure methodic of the factory system was only a maoer of 
degree. 

That the Commercial Revolution wendd involve extensive changes in 
business organization was practically assured from the start. The prevailing 
unit of production and trade in tEic Middle Age$ was the shop 
inYv^ett or ■ eoro h>" 3r * individual nr a family* Th* pauocrship 

isT%gTti2xtitm! Was quite common, in spite of its grave disaovantaije of 
the growth unfimired liability of each of its members for the debts of the 
entire firm. Obviously no one of these units was wdl adapted 
to business involving heavy risks and a huge investment of 
capita!. The first result of the attempt to devise a more suitable business 
organization was rhe forma mm ot regrdated ccmpania. (be regulated 
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company was m association of merchants banded together for a common 
venture- Thu members did nor jiool their resources but agreed merely to 
co-npercue for their numiat advantage and to abide by certain definite 
regulations Usually the purpose of the combination was to maintam a 
monopoly of trade in Some part of the world. Assessments were often paid 
by the members for the upkeep of docks and warehouses and especial tv 
for protection against “interlopers,™ a$ those traders were called who at- 
remped in break into the monopoly. A leading example mf this type of 
organization was an English company known a* the Merchant Adventurers, 
established fur the purpose of trade with the Netherlands and Germany. 

In the seventeenth century the regulated company was largely super¬ 
seded by ;;i new ry pe of organization at once more compact and broader 
in scope. Tliis was rhe j&hit-stQck company, formed through f ; yf 
the issuance of shares of capital to a considerable number of fijinnutmk 
investors, Tliost who purchased the shires might or might r<wwjw - 1r 
not take part in die work of the company, hue whether they did or not they 
were joint owners of the business and therefore entitled to share in its 
profits in accordance with the amounts theV had invested. The joine-stnck 
company hud numerous advantages over rhe partnership and the regulated 
company. First, it was a permanent unit* nor subject to reorganization even 1 
rime one of its members died or withdrew. Second, it was eventually estab¬ 
lished nu the basis of limited liability; that is* each member liable for 
the debts of the company only in proportion to hLs own investment. And 
third it made possible a much larger accumulation of capitah through 
a wide distribution of shares. In shorr, ir possessed nearly every advantage 
cjif chc modern corporation except that it was nor :i person in the eyes of 
Hit law with the rights and privileges guaranteed to individuals. While most 
of the early joint-stock companies were founded for commercial ventures, 
.some were organised later isi industry . A number of the outstanding trad¬ 
ing combinations were a ko chart ere d companks. This, means chat they held 
charters from the government granting a monopoly of the trade in a ter- 
fain locality and conferring extensive authority over the inhabitant*. 
Through a charter of rhb Lind rile Hritish Fasr India Company Riled over 
India as if it Mere a private estate until 17^4, and even in -is sen** until 1B5&* 
Other famous chartered companies were rhe Dutch f ast India Company, 
[fie Hudson JJay Company* the l J 3 vielolicKi Company , and the Iwondon i mu- 
party. 1 he last of these founded the colony of Virginia and governed it 
for a time a s company property* 

The remaining feature of the Commercial Revolution which needs to he 
considered was the growth of a moo: efficient money econ- ^ ^ 
omv, Money., of course, had been in uic ever since the revival 
of made b the eleventh century Neverrhekss* there were ayi#refffi- 
verv few coins with a value that was recognized other than n *' ta ******** 

locally. By 1300 the ducat of Venice md rhe fiurin of Flur- 
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encc, each with a value of about Ji.zj. had come to he accepted rather 
widflv in lealv and also m the international markers 'if northern Europe. Hut 
no country could be said to have had a uniform monetary system. Neatly 
everywhere there was yrcat confusion. Coins issued by kings circulated 
side by side with the money of local nobles and even with .Moslem cur¬ 
rency. Moreover, the types of currency were modified frequently, and 
the coins themselves were often debased. A common method by which 
kings expanded their own personal revenues was to increase the propor¬ 
tion of cheaper metals in the coins they minted. Hut the growth of trade 
and industry in the Commercial Revolution accentuated the need for more 
stable and uniform monetary systems. The problem was solved by the 
adoption of a standard system of money by every’ important state to be 
used for all transactions within its horders. Much time elapsed, however. 



Coining money m the rixuemb erxtmy* m kt hdpiht i a s ml^hv»m ui ait. 
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before the reform was complere. England began the construction of 2 uni- 
form coinage during the rdgn of Queen Elizabeth* but the task was nor 
finished until late to the seventeenth century. The French did not succeed 
in reducing their money to its, modem standard of simplicity and con¬ 
venience unfit the time of Napoleon. In spite of these long delays k appears 
safe to conclude tltat national currencies were really an achievement of the 
t j >3 suiicreiaJ Rcvol n ti on. 

2, MTRCANTIUSM IS" THFOilY ANT) PRACTICE 

The Commercial Revolution in its later stages was aecofiipiinied by fhe 
adoption of a new sec of doctrines and practices known as mercantilism. In 
its broadest meaning* mercantilism may be defined as a sys- Tbtmcmi- 
tem of government Intervention to promote national pros- af nitr- 

perky and increase the power of the state. Though frequently 
considered as a program of economic policy exclusively, its objectives were 
quite largely political The purpose of the intervention in economic affairs 
was not merely to expand the volume of manufacturing and trade, but also 
to bring mure money inro die treasury of the king, which would enable 
him to build fleets, equip armies, and make his government feared and re¬ 
spected throughout ihc world. Because of this close association with the 
ambitions of princes to increase their own power and the power of the 
states over which they ruled, mercantilism has sometimes been called 
Ttadsm, Certainly the system would never have come into existence had it 
not been for the growth of absolute monarchy in place of rhe weak, de¬ 
centralized structure of feudalism. But kings alone did nor create k. Nat¬ 
urally the new magnates of business lent enthusiastic support, since they 
would obviously derive great advantages from active encouragement of 
trade by dir state. Tie heyday of mercantilism was die period between 
1600 and 1700, but many of its features survived until the erul of the eight¬ 
eenth century- 

If there w as any one principle w hich held the central place ire nwreamiUst 
theory, it was the doctrine of bulliomsm. This doctrine means that the 
prosperity of a nation h determined by the quantity of ^ ^}f6mhm 
precious metals within its borders. The greater the amount md the fa¬ 
ct gold and silver a country contains, the more money the m*U** 4 - 
government can collect in taxes, md the richer and more ^ 

powerful the state will become. The growth of such an idea as this w L as 
fostered by knowledge of the prosperity and power of Spain* which seemed 
to he the direct results of the flood of precious metals pouring in from her 
American colonies* But what of chow countries that owned no bullion- 
producing colonies- How were they to achieve riches and power? Fnr 
these questions the mercantilists had a ready answ er. A nation without ac¬ 
cess to gold and silver directly should attanpl to increase its trade with 
the rest of the world. If its government took steps to insure that chc value 
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of export would always exceed the value of ini ports, more gold and silver 
u ould come into list country than would have to be shipped out. This was 
called maintaining a |4 Famrablc ha lance of trade/ 1 To preserve this balance, 
three main devices would be necessary; first, high tariffs to reduce the gen¬ 
eral level of imports and to shut nut some products entirely; secuurii 
bounties on exports; and third, extensive encouragement of manufactures 
in order that the nation might have as many things 10 sell abroad as possible. 

The theory of mercantilism also included certain elements of economic 
nationalism* panrmalisnip and imperialism. By the first is meant the ideal 
of a sdf-suiflcient nation, The policy of fostering new indus¬ 
tries was not trite tided me re I v as a device for increasing ex¬ 
ports, but also as a means of making the nation independent 
of foreign supplies. In similar fashion, the mercantilist-; argued 
that the government:should exercise the functions of a watch¬ 
ful guardian over the lives of its citizens, Marmge should be 
encouraged and regulated, to the end that the pop it Li lion 
might steadily increase- Wages* hours of latior, prices, quality of prod¬ 
ucts should be carefully controlled by the government. Generous relief 
should tie provided for the poor, including free medical attention if 
they were unable to pay for it. These things were to be done, however, 
not with any view to charity or justice, but mainly in order that the state 
might mi upon a secure economic foundation and have the support of a 
numerous and healthy citizenry in cast of war. Finally* the mctcantili^cs 
advocated the acquisition of colonies. Again, the primary purpose was not 
to benefit individual citizens of the mother country, but to make the na- 
riori strong mil independent. Tlie types of possessions most ardently de¬ 
sired were such as would enlarge the nations hoard of bill I Inn, If these could 
not be obtained, then cflicraks providing tropical products, naval stores, or 
any other commodities which the mother country could not produce would 
Ik very acceptable. The theory which underlay this imperialism y^as the 
notion that colonics existed for the benefit of the state that owned [hem. 
For this reason they were nor allowed to engage in manufacturing or ship¬ 
ping. Their Inner ion was to produce raw matqriab and to consume as targe 
a proportion of manufactured products a* possible. In this way they would 
infuse lifeblood into the Industries of the mother country .iod thus give her 
bo advantage in the struggle for world trade. 

The majority of Those who wrote on mercantilist rlieory were not profes¬ 
sional economists but men of action in the world of busing, tbf best ev 
p*Ks-itH'n of rile subject appears to hive been that of Thomas 
or of i«fT- Mutt a leading merchant and foi many year* a director of the 

camMim British East India Company. His principal work was pub¬ 

lished posthumously in 1664 under the rifle of Enghmrs Treasure by for- 
rmgn Trade, or The Haifont? of Our fimatgn Trade Is the Rule of Our 
Treasure, In addition m 1 host of other champions from the ranks of busi- 
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hrs, mercantilism had its defenders also in certain of ihc political philos¬ 
ophers. Included among them were such advocates of absolute monarchy as 
the STcnchmai^ Jean Bodin OsjO-gti)# and the Englhdimajx, Thomas 
Hobbes i i jSS-kSt^), who were naturally disposed to favor any policy ihat 
would increase the wealth and power of the ruler. While most of rite 
j polo gists for mercantilism were interested in it mainly as a device for pro¬ 
moting ft favorable balance of tmdc, others conceived it as ft species of 
pi tc nut ism for increasing prosperity within die country. For example, the 
Englishman, Edward Chamberiayne, advocated a policy somewhat similar 
Kp contemporary ideas of govern!]lent spending, l le recommended tiiat the 
stare should appropriate a huge fund for the relief of the poor and for the 
eimsrruetiort of public works as 4 means of stimulating business, 

Attempts to put mercantilist doctrine into practice characterized the his¬ 
tory of most of the nations of western Europe in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Obviously Spin had the initial advantage by 
reason of the flow of bullion from her A men can empire. And hi practice: 
while the Spaniards did not need to resort ro artificial devices itfSpjiu 
in order to bring money Into their country, their govern- m jm 
lucnr nevertheless majtinincd a rigid control over commerce and industry. 
The policies of most other nations were designed to make up for the lack 
of bullion-producing colonics by capturing a larger share of export trade. 
This natural I v involved a program of bounties* tariffs* and extensive regula¬ 
tion of manufacturing and shipping. Mercantilist policies were definitely 
adopted in England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth anti were con¬ 
tinued by the Stuart monarch s and by Oliver Cromwell, Most of rht-sc 
rulers engaged in a furious scramble for colonics, [icstowcd memo politic 
privileges upon trading companies, and flight in a wide variety of ways to 
control the economic activities of the citizens* The mosc interesting ex¬ 
ample of Riercaniiiist legislation in England were, first, the ElkabcLhan 
laws designed to eliminate idleness and stimulate production and, second, 
rhe Navigation Acts* By a scries of Laws enacted toward the end of the 
sixteenth century. Queen Elizaljcth gave to the justices of the peace the 
authority to fix price*. regulate hour;* of lalwm and compel every dile- 
hodied citizen to work at >omc useful trade. The first of the Navigation 
Acts was passed m 1651 under Oliver Cromwell, With the aim of destroy¬ 
ing Dutch predominance in rhe carrying trade* it required that all colonial 
expoirs to the mother country should be carried in English ships. A second 
Navigation Act was passed in 1660, which provided not merely that colonial 
exports should be shipped in British vessels bur prohibited the sending of 
certain “enumerated articles' 1 especially tobacco and sugar, directly in 
Continental European pons. They must be sent first of alt 10 England* 
whence a fret the payment of customs duties they could be rc-s hipped else- 
where. Both of i9ie%c laws were liascd upon the principle that colonies 
ah mi Id serve fur the enrichment of the mother country. 
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The Germanic states during the Commercial Revolution were too com¬ 
pletely occupied with internal problems ro take a very active part in the 
tfercjmitim s£gH 8*° f odJbniea and overseas trade. As a consequence, 
mOfTTnitiy: German mercantilism was concerned primarily with increase 
tkecxmcT- mg the strength of the slate from within* It partook of the 

n/ijt* dual character of economic nationalism and a program for 

a planned society. But* of course, the planning was done chiefly for tlic 
benefit of the government and only incidentally for that of the people as 
a whole* Because of their dominant purpose of increasing the revenues of 
the state. The German mercantilists are known as cameralibts (from Ram¬ 
mer, a name given to [lie royal treasury). Most of Them were lawyers and 
professors of finance. Cameralist ideas were put into practice by the Hohcn- 
zollcrn tings of Prussia, noraNy by Frederick William I (1713-^0) and 
Frederick the Great (1740-56). The policies of these in anarchs embraced 
a inany-ridcd scheme of intervention and control in the economic sphere 
for the purpose of increasing taxable wealth and bolstering the power of 
the state* Marshes were drained, canals dug* new industries established with 
the old of the government, and fanners instructed as to what crops they 
should plant. In order that the nation might become self-sufficient as soon 
as possible* exports of mv materials and imports of manufactured products 
were prohibited. The hulk of the revenues gained from these various 
policies went for military purposes- The standing army of Prussia was in- 
creased by Frederick the Great to 160,000 men. 

The most thorough application of mercantilism, in all of its as peers, was 
probably to be found in France during the reign of Louis XIV (1643- 
1 715)- This was due partly to the fact that the French state 
was the complete incamaTiun of absolutism anti partly 10 the 
policies of Jean Baptiste Colbert* chief minister under It' grand 
mojtjrtfut between <66? and 1683. Contra ry to an opinion 
rather 1 idely held* Colbert was no theorist I mi a practical 
politician* amldiious for personal power and intent upon mag- 
rtifyintr rhe opportunities for wealth of the twiddle cJito to which he I>l- 
longcd He accepted mercantilism, not as an end in itself, but os the most 
convenient means for increasing the wealth and power nf the state and 
thereby gaining rhe approval of his sovereign. Nonetheless, the majority 
of his policies were thoroughly m accord with mercantilist doctrine, He 
firmly believed that France must acquire as large an amount of the precious 
diciais as possible. To this end he prohibited the export of money* levied 
high tariffs on foreign manufactures, and gave liberal bounties to entourage 
French shipping. It w as largely for this purpose also that he fostered inK 
periidhm. hoping w increase the favorable balance of trade through the 
sate of manufactured good* to the colonics. Accordingly, he purdiased the 
island? nf Martinique and Guadeloupe in the West Indies, encouraged set- 
dements in Santo Domingo, Canada, and Louisiana, and established trading 
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posts in India and in Africa. Furthermore, he was as devoted to the ideal of 
self-sufficiency as any of the cameralists in Prussia. He gave subsidies to 
new enterprises, established a number of state-owned industries, :ind even 
had tile goveminent purchase goods which were not realty needed in order 
tu keep struggling companies on their feet. Hut he was determined to keep 
the manufacturing industry under strict control* so as to make sure that 
companies would buy their raw materials only from French or colonial 
sources and produce the commodities necessary for national greatness. Gon- 
seijuently lie damped upon industry an elaborate set of regulations pre¬ 
scribing nearly every detail of the manufacturing process. Fin illy, it should 
be mentioned that Colbert took a number of steps to augment the political 
strength of the nation directly P He provided France with a navy of nearly 
three hundred ships, drafting citizens from the maritime provinces and even 
criminals to man them. He sought to promote a rapid growth of population 
by discouraging young people from becoming monks or nuns and by 
exempting families with ten or more children from ail taxation. 

From what has been said it should be abundantly dear that mercantilism 
was the logical economic expression of the political absolutism of the six- 
tccmli and seventeenth centuries. For this reason tt had much 
in common with fascism. The mercantilist and the fascist tmrtpjrtd 
dike would chain the economic to die wheel of tm- 

timul greatness, Both believed in stringent control of the production and 
distribution of wealth, primarily as o means to military power. Both were 
committed to imperialism, for essentially the same purpose of acquiring 
sources of raw materials which the mother country could nor produce and 
of gaining an outlet for manufactured products. While the fascist as much 
as the mercantilist made a fetish of self-sufftcieucy, neither believed in an 
absnhitclv dosed economy; for both tried to sell as much as possible to rile 
outside world without buying any more than they could help in return. 
Both were predicated upon the assumption also that government funds 
should be appropriated to stimulate business and employrutnt and that steps 
should be takers to encourage the growth of a large population. But there 
was one outstanding economic difference between the two system*. The 
mercantilist mtcrpteccd national wealth in terms of the cjuatitiEv of precious 
metals within the country* He had ni> conception of the use of government 
credit as a device for manufacturing “wealth" out of nothing by issuing 
bonds to the laanb and then using those bonds as a basis for new money, 
which in turn would be paid out to the people lor goods sod services. The 
fascist rejected completely die bullkmist theory of wealth, denying that 
either gold or salver I lax an indispensable place in the economic life of the 
nation. He was inclined to regard the products of the earth and of human 
labor as die exclusive sources of naimns] wealth/ 

■Consider* for example, the a&tttranr of Dr, WiLttwr Funk, .Vail prudent of the 
Gemwi Rcidisfoznk, thjf "The iicvr tconomis H nor founded On the power of gtd-tj 
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J. THE RESULTS OF THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

It isoF,s without saving rhar ihc CcwtirritrcLil Revolution was une of the 
most significant developments in the history of the Western world. The 
whole ptrern of modem economic life would have been im¬ 
possible without hi for it changed the bails of commerce 
from the local and regional plane of the Middle Ages m the 
world-wide scale it has occupied ever since, Alureovcr, it 
exalted the power of money, inaugurated business for pro fir, 
sanctified the accumulation of wcaltit, and establEshed com- 
pciirive enterprise a* die found a don of production und trade, 
in j word, the Commercial Revolution was rcspoiLsiblc for nearly all of 
the dements that go to make up the capitalist regime. 

Hut these were not the only results. The Gimmercial Revolution was also 
responsible for the first great orgies of speculation, very similar to those 
with which the modem world is so unpleasantly familiar. The 
^tpeaJjii&n inflow of precious metals, the rapidly rising prices, ant! the 
new crnplmsis upon riches as the goal of living encouraged a 
spirit of gambling in business which would never have beeEi possible under 
ilie static economy of the .Middle Ages. The rapid expansion of business 
activity in the eitriv days of the Revolution encouraged men to think chat 
fortunes could be made over night- Innumerable projects were launched 
for all kinds of crazy purposes—to make salt water fresh or to manufacture 
perpetual motion machines—and rhuu^nds of investors swallowed the 
bait. A group of wily promoters even managed to sell stock in a company 
whose purpose was alluringly described w m “undertaking in due time to 
he revealed.” It his been estimated that no less than $u$QOiOoo f vw was in¬ 
vested in these lunatic schemes In the early years of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury / * 1 

The cl unax of the speculative frenzy was reached in the Sooth Sea Bub¬ 
ble and the Mississippi Bubble about 17 : 0 , The first was the result of infla¬ 
tion of the stock of the South Sea Company in England. The 
promoters of this company agreed to take over about Sj 0 . 000 ,- 
Ooo of the national debt and in return received from die Eng¬ 
lish government an exclusive right to trade with South America and the 
Pacific islands. T!lc prospect for profit seemed almost unlimited* The stuck 
of the company rose rapidly in value until it was selling for more than ten 
times its original price. The higher it rose, the mere gullible the public be¬ 
came. But gradually suspicion developed that the possibilities nf rhe enter¬ 
prise bad been greatly overrated. Buoyant hopes gave way to fears* and in¬ 
vestors made frantic attempts to dispose of their shares for whatever they 
would bring. A crash was the inevitable result. 

crtdrt* and capital but on The riches of the soil and human klsor.' 1 Ntvr York Timet t 
January vu 
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During she very same years when flu- Smith Sc.i Bubble was living in¬ 
flated in England, the French were going through a similar wave of specula¬ 
tive madness* In 17153 Scotsman by the name of John Law, 
who had been compelled to dee from British soil for killing 
his rival In a love intrigue, settled in Paris, after various suc¬ 
cessful gambling adventures in other cities, He persuaded the regent of 
France to adopt bis scheme for paying off the national debt through the 
issuance of paper money and to grant him the privilege of organising the 
Mississippi Company for the coluokaiiuti and cxplDituon of Louisiana. As 
the government loans were redeemed* the persons si ho received the money 
were encouraged to buy stock in the company. Soon ihc sliares began to 
soar, ultimately reaching a price forty times their original value. Nearly 
everyone who could scrape together a few hires of surplus cash rushed 
forward to participate in the scramble for riches. Stories were told of 
butchers ami iailors who were supposed to have become milUomifes by 
buying a few shares and holding them for a rise in price. But as the realisa¬ 
tion grew that the company would never be able to pay more than a nomi¬ 
nal dividend on the stock at its- in Elated value, the mure cautious investors 
began idling their holdings. The alarm spread, and soon every one was as 
anxious to sell as he had been to buy. In 1720 the bubble burst hi a wild 
panic. Thousands of people wlu> had sold good property to buy the shares 
at fantastic prices were utterly ruined. The collapse of the South Sea and 
Mississippi companies gave a temporary chill in the public ardor for gam¬ 
bling It was not bug, however, until rhe greed for speculative profits re¬ 
vived, and rhe stock-jobbing orgies that followed in the woke of the Com¬ 
mercial Revolution were repeated many times over during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

Among other results of the Commercial Revolution were the rise of the 
bourgeoisie to economic power* the beginning of Europeanization of the 
vi orld. and the revival of slaver} 1 . Each of these requires brief 
comment. By the end of the seventeenth century the 
bourgeoisk had become the dominant economic class in w&rid mi 
nearly every country of western Europe, Its ranks included 
the merchants* the bankers, the shipowners, the principal in¬ 
vestors, and the industrial entrepreneurs. Their rise to power was mainly 
rhe result of increasing wealth and their tendency to ally themselves with 
the kintt against the remnnnes of the feudal aristocracy* But os yet their 
power ivas purely economic. Not until the nineteenth century did middle- 
utoss supremacy in politics become a reality. By the Europeanization of the 
world is meant the traroplimtiu« of European manners and cultu re in other 
condnencs. As :\ result of the work of traders, millenaries, and colonists. 
North and South America were rapidly stamped with die character of ap¬ 
pend ages of Europe. No more than a beginning was made in the transforma¬ 
tion of Asia, bur enough w^os done to foreshadow die trend of bier times 
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when even Japanese and Chinese would adopt Western locomorives and 
slid 3 -rimmed spectacles. The most regrettable result of the Commercial 
Revolution was the revival of slavery. As we learned in our study of the 
Middle Ages, slavery practically disappeared from European civilization 
about the year low. But the development of mining and plantation 1 -farming 
in the English* Spanish* and Portuguese colonics tad to a tremendous de¬ 
mand fur unskilled labor. Ax first an attempt was made to enslave the Amer¬ 
ican Indians, but they usually proved too hard to manage. The p mb taut 
was Solved in ihe sixteenth century by the importation of African Negroes* 
For the next rwo hundred yean; and more* Negro slavery was an integral 
part of rhe European colonial system, especially in chose regions producing 
tropical products. 

Finally, the. Commercial Revolution was exceedingly Important in pre- 
paring the way for tile Industrial Revolution. TEtis was true for a number 
of reasons. First, the Commercial Revolution created a class 
Of capitalists who were constantly seeking new opportunities 
to invest dieir surplus profits. Second, the mercantilist policy, 
with its emphasis upon protection for infant industries and 
production of goods for export, gave a powerful stimulus to 
the growth of inanufactum. Third, the founding of colonial 
empires flooded Europe with new raw materials anti greatly 
increased the supply of certain products which had hitherto been luxuries. 
Most of Llicse required fabrication before they were available! for consump¬ 
tion. As a consequence, new industries sprang up wholly independent of 
any guild regulations that still survived, TEic outstanding example was the 
manufacture of cotton textiles, which, significantly enough, was one of 
the first of the industries to become mechanized. Last of all, the Commercial 
Revolution was marked by a trend toward the adoption of factory methods 
in certain lines of production, together with technological improvements 
such as the invention of the spinning wheel and ihe stocking frame and 
the discovery of more c flick nr processes of refining ores. The connection 
between these developments and the mechanical progress of die Industrial 
Revolution is nor hard to perceive* 

4 . REVOLUT ION A RY OEVELGPMFNT'S FN t AC 3 HI CULTURE 

1 >j a large extent the sweeping changes which occurred in agriculture be¬ 
tween ihe fifteenth century and die eighteenth may be regarded as effects 
TN trjTu 1 - .of die Commercial Revolution, Fur example, rhe rise in prices 
format mh 5/ and the increase in urban population made agriculture a profit- 
wpictiimr* able business and thus ten sled to promote its absorption into 
the capitalist system. In addition, the development of the wnolcn industry' 
in England caused many faudriwttas of that country to substitute the pas¬ 
turing of flocks for ordinary fanning as their principal source of income. 
But 1 here were also retrain ofhet »a uses not directly connected with rhe 
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Commercial Revolution at till. One of Them vyas the reduction of the supply 
&f agricultural labor on account of die Black Death and the influx of 
peasants into the cities and towns to take advantage of ike new opportunities 
for a living resulting from the revival of trade with the Near T^st. Another 
was the opening up of new farms to cultivation under a system of free labor 
and individual enterprise, A third was the influence of the Crusades and the 
Hundred Years' War in weakening the power of the nobles and in under¬ 
mining the structure of ih\: old society. "1 lie combined effect of these fac¬ 
tors w as die destruction of the manorial system and the establishment of 
agriculture on something tike its modem foundations. The transformation 
was most complete in England, but there were similar developments in 
other countries also. 

The first of the main incidents of the agricultural revolution was the 
abandonment of ihc old system of demesne farming. Under the medieval 
pattern of agriculture the demesne was i hat part of I he manor 
reserved for the exclusive benefit of the lord himself. The 
labor of cultivating it had to be done by the Serfs as one of 
the obligations owed to their master, But as more and more 
serfs ran away or were killed off by the Black Death* this 
particular obligation, like many of the orhers, could no longer 
be enforced. The lords then remitted to the expedient of leas¬ 
ing their demesne lands to the peasants for rent, either in produce or in 
money. Gradually the system of leasing was extended to the remaining 
arable portions of the manors, with ihc result that the erstwhile feudal 
proprietors became landlords of the modern type; Concurrently with these 
developments there occurred the gradual elimination of the open-field sys- 
tern. This, it will he recalled, was ihe system under which the peasants 1 
lands were divided into strip scattered over the different sections of the 
manor end farmed on a communal basis.* The main purpose seems to have 
been to make sure rhat the best and the poorer areas of cultivation would 
be evenly divided. The system began to break down with the advancing 
prices for agricultural products at the end of the Mtddk Ages, The shrewder 
and more ambitious peasants became increasingly dissatisfied with co¬ 
operative farming. Impelled by ihc belief that they could make more money 
i b individual fanners they traded strip with each oilier* rented portions 
of the lords demesne, and slowly gathered all of Elictr lands into compact 
blocks. When finally completed, this process, known as die compacting of 
holdings went a lorig way toward the destruction of manorial agriculture 

The rliird important development of the agricultural revolution was the 
enclosure movement* wliich was of notable importance in England. This 
movement Imd two main aspects: first, the enclosing of the 
common wood and pasture lands of the manor, thereby 
abolishing the communal rights which the peasants had cn- 

* Si-*; Chapter 2Mi* 
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joyed nf pasturing their Slocks and gathering wood no tile unci I led portions 
of the lord's estate; and second, the eviction of large numbers of peasants 
from their leaseholds or other rights of tenantry on the arable lands. Both 
of these forms of enclosure resulted in much hardship for the rural popula¬ 
tion. Fur centuries the peasant's rights in the common pasture and woodjot 
Irad funned inessential element in his scheme of subsistence, and it was very 
difficult indeed for him to get along without them. But the fate of those 
peasants who were dispossessed entirely of their rights of tenantry was 
much more serious* In most eases they were forced to become landless wage 
earners or to make their way in the world as helpless taggars. The chief 
reason for the enclosures was the desire of the former feudal proprietors 
to convert as Surge an area of their estates as possible into pasturage for 
sheep, on account of the high price which could now he obtained fur wool. 
Usually they began by fencing in the common buds as their own property. 
This was frequently followed by die conversion of marry of the grain fields 
into pastures also, resulting in rhe eviction especially of those peasants 
whose leaseholds were none coo secure. Enclosures tagan in the fifteenth 
century .md were continued be vend tile period of rhe Commercial Revolu¬ 
tion* Even as tare as 1819 hundreds of acts were still being passed by the 
British Parliament authorizing rhe eviction of tenoms and the doling jr i 
of great estates. In the eighteenth and nineEtcnth centuries the process 
was accelerated by the ambition of capitalists to push their way into the 
aristocracy by becoming gentleman farmers* The enclosure movement com¬ 
pleted the transformation of English agriculture into a capitalistic enter- 
prist 

The final stage in the agricultural upheaval which accompanied or fob 
lowed 1 lie Commercial Revolution was the introduction of new crofts and 
improvements in tncdianieaj equipment. Neither of these de¬ 
velopments W its conspicuous until the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century* It was about this rime that Lord 'I ownshend 
tn England discovered the value of raising clover as a means 
of preventing exhaustion. of rhe soil. Not only is the etfect of 
dover in reducing fertility much less than that of the cereal 
grains but k actually helps to improve the quality of the soil 
by gathering nitrogen and making the ground more porous. The planting 
of this crop from time to time made unnecessary the old system of allowing 
one-third of the land to lie fallow each year. Furthermore, the dover itself 
provided .in excellent winter feed for animals, thereby aiding the produc¬ 
tion of more and tatter livestock. Only a very small number of mechanical 
improvements were introduced into farming he this time* but they w ere of 
much more than trivial significance, first came the adoption of the metal 
plowshare, which made possible a deeper and w ider furrow than could 
ever ta accomplished with the primitive wooden plows handed down from 
rhe Middle Ages, For a time farmers were reluctant to use the new derive 
in rhe belief that iron would poison the soil, but this superstition was even- 
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ttially abandoned, The ocher most important meclianieal improvement of 
this period was the drill for planting 1 hr adoption of this invention 
eliminated the old wasteful method of sowing grain broadcast by hand, mosi 
of it remaining on Rip of rhe grrtHtki to be eaten by crows. Significant ns 
these inventions were, however* the real mechanization of agriculture did 
not come until wdl along in the nineteenth century. 

5. THE NF.VV SOCIETY 

Profound changes in the texture of society inevitably accompany economic 
or intellectual revolutions. The society which was brought into being by 
1 he Renaissance. the Rcfonnation, and the Commercial 
Revolution, though retaining charactcristits of die Middle f^jj**** 
Ages, was really quite different in ire underlying features ebmgn:li) 
from rh.it which had gone lie fore. For one thing, rile popuL- J mm rapid 
tion of Europe was now considerably larger, The number nf 
inhabitants of both Italy and England increased by appnncb- 
matcly one-third during the single century from 1500 to 1600* in the same 
period the estimated population of Germany grew From 11,000,000 to 20*- 
000,000* In 1 37* London had a population of about 4^,000; by 1605 the total 
had grown to about aifiDoa* I'hc reasons for rhesc increases arc closely 
related CO rile religious and economic developments of the time. Un¬ 
doubtedly in northern countries the overthrow of clerical celibacy and 
the encouragement of marriage were factors partly respjnsiblc- But far 
more important was die increase in means of subsistence brought about by 
tile Commercial Revolution. Not only were new products, such as |M*ra- 
tucSi maize, and chocolate, added to the food supply, hut older commodities, 
especially sugar and rice, were now made available to Europeans in much 
larger quantities and therefore at lower cost. In addition, the growth of 
new opportunities for making ,1 living in indnsixy and commerce enabled 
most conn fries ro support a larger population than would ever have been 
possible under the predominantly agrarian economy nf the .Middle Ages. 
It h significant that the bulk of the increases occurred in the cities and 
towns. 

A development of even e rearer eonscqtieftec than the growth att popula¬ 
tion was the increasing equality ami fluidity of classes. The Renaissance* 
the Reformation, and the accompanying Commercial Revolu¬ 
tion were all in a sem® leveling movements. If there is any in£TMtm% 
unc facr ihsir stand« mil about the social history of the Rtrtatt- equality and 
since, it is the growing in difference of the men of that period cf 

toward inherited social stunts. To be su it, they still prized + ***** 
some of the tides and trappings of ihc nobility* but entrance into that class 
was no longer limited by die accident nf birth. Almost anyone with suf¬ 
ficient money could become .1 noble, panicisLirly in Italy. A common es- 
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pression of the time was '‘Scratch a knight and you will find a merchant.* 
To a Jari£c extent it wm personal achievement or wealth, rather than noble 
birth which now determined a man's place in public esteem. It is an im¬ 
pressive fact that the majority of the men who rose to positions of leader¬ 
ship in Renaissance cohort were nor scions of the nubility, Some, like 
Michelangelo and Shakespeare, sprang from rather humble families. At 
least four were of illegitimate birth—Boccaccio, Amino, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Erasmus. "Hie influence of the Renaissance in promoting social 
equality is illustrated also bs r the rise of the professions to a higher dignity 
than they had ever enjoyed in the Middle Ages. The artist, the writer, the 
buyer, the university professor, and the physician emerged into i position 
of importance roughlv comparable to that which they hold in modem so¬ 
ciety, Thh is confirmed by the incomes which many are known ro have 
received. Michelangelo enjoyed a pension of $%:oo a year from the Pope, 
Raphael left m estate amounting to no less than $140,000.* Erasmus was 
able to live in what weis then considered luxury from the gifts and favors 
received from his patrons- Although feu historians would now subscribe 
wholeheartedly to Nietzsche's dictum that the Reformation was simply a 
revolt of the ignorant masses against their betters, the influence of that 
movement in weakening the old aristocracy cannot be ignored. By sanctify¬ 
ing the accumulation of wealth it did much ro enthrone the mid dir class. 
As for the third of the great leveling movements, the Commercial Revolu¬ 
tion* \vc need only recall its effects in providing the opportunities for arty 
lucky or ambitious burgher to pile up a fortune and thereby to climb the 
highest rungs of the social ladder 

The condition of the lower classes did nnr improve at a rate commen¬ 
surate with that of the bourgeoisie. Sonic hbcoriffiV; deny that there was any 
the mud n^p rovcmettt at l> ut " s optn 10 debate. It is true rhai 
ert %jmi of wages remained very low- English masons mid carpenters 
thfl&wcr were paid only Ten cents a day about 1550* Attempts were 

cUtSfI even made ro prohibit by law my rise in the level of w ages, as 

in the English Statute of Laborers of 1151- It rs also true that there were 
numerous strikes and insurrections of the lower classes. The most serious 
were the Great Revolt in England in h and the so-called Peasants' Re¬ 
volt in Germany in 1514-15. hi both* large numbers nf workers from tile 
towns took part along with the peasants. Hitt there were also uprisings of 
the urban proletariat alone. An example is furnish l J by rhe revolt of the 
workers of Florence between 1170 and i^Sz against the denial of their 
right ro form unions and to participate in the government of the city, This 
revolt tike the ushers was pur down with merciless severity. Desperate 
though these uprisings were, wc cannot he sure shat flies' indicate a condi¬ 
tion of wtetchedne^i amung the lower chissgs. It must tic understood thae 
in a time of transition rhe spirit id revolution is in the air. There are always 
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many individuals who arc unable to adjust themselves to a changing world 
and consequently become preacher* of dlscoiiient. Fuxrfitirmrire, if we can 
Judge from what happened in later movements of this kind, die very fact 
that revolts occurred may perhaps he taken te a sign that the lot of the 
workers was not so deplorable. Men do not generally rebel unless their 
economic condition lias Improved sidfiefendy to give them some confidence 
of success. Finally. it is almost impossible to believe that none of the work¬ 
ing classes would share in the increasing prosperity of the age. It is prob¬ 
ably never strictly true that all of the poor grow poorer while the rich 
grow richer. 

As indicated more than once already, both the Renaissance and the 
Reformation were products in large part of a revolt against suppression of 
the individual The craving for personal independence was 
nor satisfied with the early successes of these movements, but 
instead was renewed with increasing vigor as rime went on. 

During the Renaissance in parricutar an unquenchable desire to taste -ill the 
thrills of power end pleasure swept over Italy and Then through the coun¬ 
tries of northern Europe. At times the rampant individualism hurst all 
bounds of humiJitv or propriety and soared to surname heights nl sw agger- 
inu conceit - The classic example Is the iinblushmg egotism in the lurnhiofr 
rjpby of Benvenuto Cellini (1500-71), So strong was the revolt against 
Christian meekness and sclf-efFacerncm that men no longer considered it 
improper to baa$i of their accomplishments and even to magnify rhem 
beyond their worth. The new desire for an untrammeled assertion of the 
ego olio expressed itself in styles of drtss. The age of the Renaissance was a 
time of unparalleled splendor in personal adornment. The men of the 
w ealthier classes decked themselv es out in gorgeous costumes of velvet and 
lace, competing with each other for the most striking effect of color and 
variety* For a time everv man in Florence was his own dictator of fashion. 
Needless to say. the women did not lag behind in their attempts to improve 
upun nature's endowments, The wearing of fab* hair and the use of an in- 
finite variety of beautifying lotions for the face and even for the teeth and 
eyelids were common practice hi the sixteenth century Catherine do" 
Medici introduced the v earing of corsets—which in her case* at least, could 
be justified on the ground of urgent need. Both sexes indulged in the use 
of perfumes tn an extent which would now be considered disgusting. At 
festivals in Italy even the mules were secured w ith swcec-rnidlirtg oint¬ 
ments. 

The level (if morality during the centuries of the Renahtfitnce was not 
very high, especially when judged by modem Puritanical standards- We 
do not need to credit all the fabulous stories of the sins of the 
Borgias in order to understand that in Italy* at least, die age Wj 
was violent and uncouth. Political assassination and gambling 1 /^of tk? 
were exceedingly conn non practices. Even the Popes main- dermis Jtt£f 
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tuned a iuige lottery in Reuse. Tile must lurid vices were probably those in 
the realm of sex umraliry and personal vengeance* The decline nf feudal 
ideal* of courtly love, together with the glorification of natural impulses, 
led to a marked increase in adultery. Few men of the upper classes—or 
women either, for that matter-—appeared to show much regard for the 
sanctity of the marriage relation. Young girts were carefully protected by 
their families hue once a woman had married she was considered legitimate 
prey for any of her husband's rivals* Prostitution also flourished until 
virulent epidemics of syphilis in the sixteenth century compelled public 
authorities to impose restrictions, But in none of the vice* did die Italians 
show more proficiency than in lEu fine art of murder. It was liken fur 
granted that the mail of spirit would exact a terrible vengeance from any¬ 
one who had insulted Ids honor; .inti the law would not interfere The great 
egoist Celt ini boasted that he had murdered a number of Jus rivals, with 
perfect immunity from punishment. But acts of personal vengeance were 
not ro be carried out in a clumsy or brutal manner. The code of the gentle¬ 
man required ingenious refinements of cruelty* The following story re¬ 
lated by Burckhartit may be taken to illustrate what is meaner 

In the district of Atpiapcndentc three buys were watching cattle, and one of 
diem vaid J Lct us find one the way how pe^pk are hung/' While me was sining 
on the shoiiLdciS u£ the ruber, any! the third, after fastening tile rope around the 
mck of the first, wi $ tying it to an oak + a vvnJf caine, and the two who were tree 
nun away ami left the other lunging. Afterwards they found Him death and buried 
him. On die Sunday his faihir came lo bring him bread, and une of the two 
confessd what had happened. and showed him ihe grave. The old man then 
killed him with a knife, enr him np. brought \w ay the liver, and cmenrained the 
hoy -, father w ah it at hutne, After dinner, he told him whose liver ir was. litre- 
upon began a series of reciprocal murders between the two families, and within 
a mouth dinty-six persons were killed, women as wed as men/ 

In northern Eurojic political corruption and drunkenness seem to tiuve 
been the inosE flagrant evils When in 1601 the Landgrave of 1 Jesse anil the 
Elector Palatine founded an Order of Temperance in a vjiin attempt to pro¬ 
mote sobriety among the nobles* its rules were denounced as excessively 
severe because they allowed each member only fourteen goblets of wine 
per day. Manners were coarse, and language richly interlarded with pro¬ 
fanity' and obscenity was freely used by both, sescs. England's "good Queen 
Bess* could put even her toughest ministers to shame when she Unloosed her 
fishwife’s tongue* More to \>c deplored was die attitude of heart! cssiftss re¬ 
vealed in the treatment of unfortunates. The tate of slaves anti demented 
persons was perhaps the most pitiable. For the sake of big profits Nee rocs 
were hunted like Iicj-Us m the coast of Africa am! shipped to the American 
colonies, St may 1 m; of interest ;o note that the Englishman who originated 
this body-snitching business. Captain John Hawkins, called the ship in 
which he transported the victims die Icshl In view of die fact that insanity 
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was regarded m a form of demonic possession, it is not strange thru the 
sufferers from this disease should have been cruelly treated, I hey were 
genera ft v confined in filthy bar racks and flogged unmercifully to drive the 
demons our of their bodies. A favorite diversion of some of our ancestors 
was co organize parties to visit the madhouses and lease the insane. 

The immediate effect of the Reformation in improving conditions of 
morality appears to have been almost negligible. Perhaps this is explainable 
in part by the return to the legalism of the Old Testament. -pht egret 
But probably the chief cause was die fierce antagonism be- oftl-Rtf- 
tween seers. A condition of war is never favorable to the Qrmm&n 
growth of a high morality. VV lor ever chc reasons, the liccn- 
[tournees and brutality continued unchecked- Even some of die 
clergy who were oloselv identified w ith the work of religious reform could 
scarcely he said w have been armored with the breastplate of righteous ness. 
An acquaintance of Luther's seems to have experienced no difficulty in gat¬ 
ing a new pastorate after he had been dismissed from an earlier one on 
charges of seduction* Several of the Protestant Reformers considered polyg¬ 
amy less sinful than divorce, nn the ground chat the former was recognized 
in the Old Testament w hile die latter was prohibited in the New. So doubt¬ 
ful was the quality of moral standards among ihe Catholic eLfgy that the 
Reformers of that faith found it necessary to introduce die closed confer 
siona! box for the protection of female penitents. Formerly women a$ well 
as men had been required to kneel at the knees of the priest while confessing 
their sins. Hie eUeets of the Reformation upon the virtues of truthfulness 
and tolerance were woeful indeed Catholic and Protestant Reformers alike 
were so obsessed with the righteousness of their own particular cause that 
they did net hesitate to make use of almost any extreme of falsehood* slan¬ 
der, or repression that seemed to guarantee victory for their side. For ex¬ 
ample, Luther expressly justified lying m the interests of religion, while the 
reputation of the Jesuits for tu nun us reasoning and malignant plotting for 
the advantage of the church was proverbial No one seemed to have the 
slightest doubt dial in the sphere of religion the end justified the means, 
Manners and customs were generally about as coarse and brutish as the 
standards of morality, life had few of the amenities now taken for granted. 
Not only were the* contemporaries of Erasmus and Shake- w 
spear* subject to annoying discomforts, but they lacked even ffrt dN nut&ms 
many of the common facilities for privacy* Bailihouses, fre¬ 
quented by both sexes, were the usual equipment for bathing. 1 lie solitary 
traveler who stopped at an inn was almost certain to be asked to share his 
bed with a stranger. Many of the musr popular amusements were distin¬ 
guished by similar Features of indelicacy. The dunces of the common pen- 
pie were little more than rowdyish romps accompanied by kissing and em¬ 
bracing. Included among rise favorite sports for men of all classes was lieur- 
baiting—a gentle pastime in which savage dogs were turned loose upon a 
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chained bear, Efforts of the Calvinists to prohibit this sport proved fruitless 
—possibly because die uood brethren were disturbed more by die pleasure 
it gave to the spectators than by the pain it gave to die bear. Naturally there 
ivcre other amusements less boisterous and cruel Tennis, played with 
wooden trails enjoyed ^teh popularity that there were £50 courts in Paris 
alone. Card guinea also had a strung appeal. One of them known as '■tri¬ 
umph" or "ti-ump" invented in England in the sixteenth century, w as the 
forerunner of modem whist anti bridge. 

The widespread adoption of the tobacco md coffee habits in the seven¬ 
teenth century ultimately had some effect in softening manners, especially 
in so far as these milder substances diminished the appetite 
ike&ne* for inruxicating liquors. Although rhe tobacco plant was 
brought into Europe by the Spaniard* about fifty years afrer 
habits t ( l<: of Americn, another half century passed before 

many Europeans adopted the practice of smoking. Ar first the plant was be¬ 
lieved tci pusses miraculous heating powers jnd was referred to as “divine 
tobacco' and fc Vur holy herb mcuihn. 1 ' * The habit of smoking was popu¬ 
larized by English explorers, especially by Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
learned it from ibe Indians of Virginia. It spread rapidly through dl classes 
of European society despite the condemnation nf ihe clergy and the “court- 
cerbtaste" of King James I against it The ennrmous popularity of coffee 
drinking in die seventeenth century had even mure important social effects. 
Coffee houses or “cafes" sprang up all over Europe and rapidly evolved 
Into leading institutions. They provided not merely an escape for the ma¬ 
jority r>f men from a cribbed and monotonous home hfe* but they took 
others away from the sordid excesses of the tavern and the gambling-hell 
In addition, they fostered a sharpening of wits and promoted more polished 
manners, especially inasmuch as they became favorite rendezvous for the 
literary lions of the time. If we can believe the testimony of English his¬ 
torian^ there was scarcely a social or political enterprise which did not 
have its intimate connections wish the esralilishmenis where coffee was sold. 
Some, indeed, were the rallying places of rival factions, which may in 
time have evolved into political parties. In London, according to Macau- 
by* 


There were coffee houses where rhe firvr medical men might he consul red. . , . 
There were Puritan coffee luuurts where rm oath w i\ heard and where lank' 
haired men discussed ejection and reprubatinn rhrmscli rhdr nfiscsi Jew enffee 
houses where *brk-cycd money-changers from Venice md Amsterdam greeted 
each other; and Popish coffee houses where, good Protesrantv believed, Jesuits 
planned, over their cups, another giat fire, and east silver Mitts ro shoot the 
ting A 

*TUc word u nicwTam** or “iikorlnc* is derived from Jem Nitot, the French nukbin- 
iador tu Pairnuat who imnni'.ived the toKum.1 pLattt mm Frantt. 
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Pespiie its remarkable attainnicncs in intellect and the art^ the perioii 
was by no mcJiit free from cra^s superstitions Even ar rhe peak of the Ren- 
aissance numerous quaint and pernicious delusions continued The ptrtin- 
to be accepted ns v'alid truths The illiterate masses clung to en «of 
their beliefs in goblins, satyrs, and wizards and to dicir fear ™p* rr 
of rhe devil, whose malevolence was assumed to Ik? the cause of diseases, 
famine, storms, and insanity. Hut superstition was not harbored atone in the 
minds of the ignorant- The famous astronomer; Johann heplci\ believed in 
asrttllogy .md depended upon the writing of almanacs, with predictions of 
the future according to signs and wonders in the heavens, as his chief source 
of income. Not only did Sir Francis Bacon accept the current superstition 
of astrology, but contributed, his endorsement of the witchcraft delusion 
also. Eventually rhe enlightenment of the Renaissance might have elimi¬ 
nated most of the harmful superstitions. if a reaction had not set in during 
the Reformation. The emphasis of the Reformers upon faith. rheir con¬ 
tempt for reason and science, and their incessant harping on the w iles of 
the devil fostered an attitude of mind decidedly favorable to prejudice and 
errur. Besides, the furor of hate stirred up by religious controversy made 
it almost impossible for the average man to view his social and individual 
problems in a calm and intelligent spirit, 

' The worst of all the superstitions thar flourished in rids period was un¬ 
questionably the witchcraft delusion. Belief in witchcraft w as b\ no means 
unknown in the Middle Ages or even m the early Renats- fin 
Siincc. bur it never reached the proportions of a dangerous witchcraft 
madness until after the beginning of the Protestant Revolt. “■* 

And ir is a significant fact that the persecutions attained their most virulent 
form in the very' countries where religious conflict raged the fiercest; that 
is. in Germany'and France. The witchcraft superstition was a direct out¬ 
growth of the belief in Satan which obsessed the minds of so many of the 
Reformers. Thither maintained that he often talked with the l.vil One and 
sometimes put him to rout after a session of argument by calling him un¬ 
printable names- 1 " Calvin Insisted that the Pope never acted except on die 
advice of his patron the devil In general, die tendency nf each camp of 
theologians was to ascribe all the victories of their opponents to the un¬ 
canny powers uf the Prince of Darkness. With such superstitions prevail¬ 
ing among religious leadens, ir is not strange that the mass of their followers 
should have harbored bizarre and hideous notions, rhe belief grew that the 
devil was really more powerful than Cod, and that m> man’s life or soul 
was safe from destruction. It was assumed that Satan not only tempted 
mortals to sin. but actually forced them to sin by sending hU miniate iti 
human form to seduce men and women in their sleep, 1 his was (he height 
uf his malevolence, for it jeopardized chances of salvat ion. 

According to the definition of the theologians, witchcraft consisted in 
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filing Qug'gsmj] to the devil in return fur supernatural powers. It waa bc- 
licvcd that ,s woman who had concluded such a bargain was 
rrjfj ’bjj thereby enabled to work all manner of spiteful magic against 

defined her neighbors—to cause ihdr cattle to sicken and die, their 

crops to fail, or their children to fall into the tire- Bur the most valuable 
gifts bestowed by Satan were the power m blind Imsbamis to their wives 1 
misconduct or m cause women to give birth in idiotic or deformed infant:-, 
Jt is common I v iLssumcd that the so-called witches were toothless old haps 
whose cranky habits and venomous tongues had made them objects of 
suspicion and dread to all who knew them. Undoubtedly a good many of 
the Victims of the Salem trials in Massachusetts in 16 y; did actually belong 
to this class. However, the writers on the Continent of Europe generally 
imagined the witch to be a "'fair and w icked young woman/ 1 and a very 
[urge i*ercenrage of those pur to death in Germany and France were adolcs- 
ctm g ir\$ and matrons not yet thirty, 11 

The earliest persecutions for witchcraft were those resulting from the 
crusades bunched against heretics by the Papal Inquisition in the rhir- 
Ttepmc- teenth century. With the growth of intolerance of heresy it 
cuiwntfor was probably inevitable char members of sects like the AT 
mtrhmfi bigenses should be accused of trafficking with the devil. Hut 
the amount of persecution In this period was comparatively small. A second 
campaign against witches was initiated by Pope Innocent VIII in 1484, who 
instructed Jm inquisitors to use torture In procuring convictions. Bur, as we 
have already seen, it was not until after the beginning of die Protestant 
Revolution that witchcraft persecution became a tmd hysteria, Luther him¬ 
self provided some of die impetus by recommending that witches should 
be put to death with fewer considerations of mercy than were shown rn 
ordinary criminals. Other Reformers quickly followed Luthers example. 
Under Calvin's administration in Geneva thirty-four women were burned 
or quartered for the alleged crime in 154s. 12 Tram this time on die perse¬ 
cutions spread like a pestilence- Women, young girls, and even mere chil¬ 
dren Mem tortured by driving needles under their mils, fcrating their feet 
in the fire, or crushing their legs under heavy weights until rhe marrow 
spurted from their boms, in order to force them to confess illdiv orgies 
with demons. To whax extent the persecutions were due to sheer sadism 
or ra the greed of magistrates, who were sometimes permitted to confiscate 
the property of those convicted* is ithpossihlc to say. Certainly there were 
few people who did nor believe that Hie burning of witches was justifiable 
One of the most zealous defenders of die trials was the political philosopher, 
jean Rodin. As late as the eighteenth century John Wesley declared that 
to give up the belief in witchcraft was to give up rhe Bible. 

The witchcraft penccurions reached their peak during the later years 
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of rhe sixteenth century. T he number of victims will never be known* but 
it was certainty no less than 30,000. We rend nf cities in Germany in which 
a_< many as 900 were put to death in a single year, and of whole villages in 
which practically no women were left alive. After itioo the mania gradually 
subsided on the Continent of Europe, though it continued lor sonic years 
longer in England, The reasons for the decline are not far to seek- In some 
measure it was due to a recovery of sanity by the people themselves, par¬ 
ticularly as the fogs of suspicion and hare produced liy religious warfare 
gradually lifted: But the principal causes were the revival of reason and the 
i nil Lienee of scientists and skeptical philosophers. At the very /cnirh of the 
w icch^burning frenzy certain lawyers began rn have doubts as to the value 
of rhe evidence admitted at the trials. In 1584211 English jurist by the name 
rtf Reginald Scott published a book condemning the belief in witchcraft as 
irrational and asserting chat most of the lurid crimes confessed by accused 
women were mere figments of disordered minds. Such eminent scientists 
as Pierre Gassendi (1 jpi—and William I-larvey also denounced the 
persecutions gut the mosi effective protest of all came from the pen of 
Montaigne. This dhriirguishcd French skeptic directed the shafts of his 
most powerful ridicule against the preposterous nonsense of the sorcery 
trials and the cruelty of men like Rodin who would have witches killed on 
mere suspicion. 

From what has been said in preceding paragraphs the conclusion must 
not be drawn that the j>eriod of rhe Renaissance, the Reformation, and the 
C ommercial Revolution was an age of universal depravity. 

Of course* there were numerous individuals as urbane and „&itweaf 
ink rant as any who lived in less boisterous times, Such a one 
vi ^ Sir Philip Sfdhcv, w I10, mortally wounded and tortured ep**z«y 
with thirst on the battlefield, banded Isis cup of water to a humble soldier 
with rhe simple words, 1 Thy need is greater tlian mine, Tt must t>r re¬ 
membered also that this was t he age of Sir Thomas More and Erasmus* w ho 
were 11 lease as civilized as ibe majority of men hisroriam have chosen to 
honor. The enormous popularity of Castiglione's So&k of the Courtier may 
likewise he taken to indicate that the period was not hopelessly barbarous* 
This treatise, which ran through more than ft hundred editions, set forth 
rhe ideal of a knight who was nor merely brave in battle and accomplished 
111 the social graces* hui courteous, unaffected, and just. In spite of all This, 
the dolorous fact remains rbar fnr large numbers of men ethics had Inst 
there true meaning. The cardinal aims were now gratification of self and 
victory in the struggle to make Ehe whole world conform to one's ow n set 
of dogma*. Per hap these were inevitable accompaniments of the chaotic 
mmiitjuri from the impersonal society of the Middle Ages. 


Chapter ^ 


The Age of Absolutism 

( 1485 - 1789 ) 


i T BECOMES necessary now to go back and attempt to 
analyze the major political developments which accompanied the birth of 
modem civilization, During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the de- 
TKv rise centralized feudal regime of the Middle Ages broke down and 
the new was gradually replaced by dynastic states with governments 

jl'uAutiitn of absolute power, Eor this there were numerous causes, some 
of which lave already been fully discussed, 1 The position of the nobles was 
weakened by the growth of an urban economy, by die decay of the manorial 
system, and by the effects of the Crusades, the Black Death, anti the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War. But these factor? would not necessarily have laid the 
foundations for absolute monarchy. They mitt!it just as conceivably have 
resulted in chans or in the democratic rule of the masses. We must there¬ 
fore look for other causes to account for the rise nf despotic governments. 
By far the most significant of these seas the Commercial Revolution, The 
founding of colonial empires and the pursuit of mercantilist policies brought 
the kings an abundance of treasure which They could use for equipping 
armies and fleets and for an extension of political power. In addition, the 
expansion of business accentuated the need for strong government. The 
merchants, hankers, and manufacturers of rhe fifteenth century were not 
yet in a position to stand on their own feet. Nut only was trade in some 
danger from the attacks of pirates anil brigands, but infant industries needed 
the nourish] i lent which a powerful state slime could give. As a consequence, 
the middle class of this early perunl gave almost tin limited support ro the 
ambitions of despotic niters. Finally, the PruioDm Revolution contributed 

* See Chapter i% t pp, 585-1*6. 
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nor a Kttic to the growth of royal omnipotence. It broke tlie unity of the 
Christian churchy abolished papal nverlnrdship over secular mien, fostered 
nationalism, and encouraged the kings of northern Europe to ex rend rhett 
authority over religious as well as over civil a*Fairs, As a result of these 
several factors the barriers against absolute government were completely 
removed. 


I. THE GROWTH ANH IJECAV OF ABSOLUTE GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND 

Thf real founders of despotic government Ln England were the 1 udors. 
The fir$t of the kings of this line, Henry VII t came to the throne in E4S5 
at the end of the YY'ars nf the Roses, in which rival factions of ^ Jv t u ^ n 
nobles had fought each other to the point of exhaustion, So - m /> f ^ eTK ri 
great was the rfistjnsc on account of the turmoil of these wars founded ity 
that many of the citizens welcomed the establishment of ab- ^nm-bs 
solute monarchy as an alternative ro anarchy. The middle 
class, especially, desired the protection of consolidated government- It was 
this more than Anything else which accounts far the remarkable success of 
die Tudors in regulating the consciences of their subjects and in binding 
the nation to (heir indomitable wilt Ic should be added that the most cele¬ 
brated menders of due dynasty, Henry VT 1 I (1509-47) and Elizabeth 
ft 55^1603). gained some*of their power through shrewdly maintaining 
a semblance of popular government. When they desired co enact measures 
of doubtful popularity, they regularly went through the formality of oh- 
mining parliamentary approval. Or when they wanted more money, they 
manipulated procedure in such a way as to make the appropriations appear 
to be voluntary grams by the representatives nf the people. But the legis¬ 
lative branch of"the government under these sovereigns was little tnunt 
than a rubber stamp. They convoked Parliament irregularly and limited 
its sessions to very brief periods; : they interfered with ejections and packed 
the two houses with their own favorites; and they cajoled* flattercd, or 
bullied the members as the ease might require in order to obtain their sup^ 
port. 

In itfnj Queen Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, died, leaving no direct 
descendants. Her nearest relative was her cousin. King James Vi of Scot- 
Sand, w ho now became the sovereign of both England and 
Scotland under the name of James E. tf is accession marks the enMubcj 
beginning of the troubled history of the Stuarts, the laat of 
the absolute dynasties in England. A curious mixture of stub- 
boron css. vanity, and erudition. King James w r as appropriately called by 
Henry IV of France "‘the wisest fool in Christendom” Though he loved 
to have his courtiers flatter him as the English Solomon* he did not even 

s During FiizaiictbV reiga it was in session on the average only three or four weeks 
out ot the yen. 
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have sense enoughto emulate his Tudor prcdecessun* in being satisfied with 
the substance of absolute power; on the contrary, he insisted upon the 
theory as well. From France he appropriated the doctrine of the divine right 
of kings, contending that “'as k is atheism and blasphemy ro dispute what 
Cod can do, $o k is presumption and high contempt in 3 subject to dispute 
vvliat a king can do. 1 ' En his speech to Parliament in 1609* he declared that 
“Kin«{s arc justly called gods, for they exercise a manner of resemblance 
of Divine power upon earth.” 1 

That such ridiculous pretensions to divine authority would arouse opposi¬ 
tion among the English people was a result which even James himself 
The high- should have been able to foresee. Despite the clever macluiin- 
bmJtdpaiL rions of the Tudor sovereigns and the desire of the middle 
tiesflf J^nts l c | ass f ftr stable government, England srill had tradition:? id 
liberty which could not be ignored. The feudal ideal of limited government 
expressed in Magna Charm bad never been entirety destroyed. Moreover, 
the policies of the new kmi: were of such a character as co antagonize even 
some of liis most conservative subjects. He insisted upon supplementing 
his income by modes of taxation which had never been sanctioned by Parlia¬ 
ment; and when the leaders of that body remonstrated, he angrily tore up 
their protests and dissolved the two bouses. He interfered with the free¬ 
dom of business by granting monopolies and extravagant privileges id 
favored companies. He conducted foreign relations in disregard for the cc<k 
noffiic interests of some of the unm powerful citizens. Ever since xiie days 
of Hawkins and Drake, English merchants had been ambition* to destroy 
the commercial empire of Spain, They openly desired a renewal of the ujt. 
begun during Elizabeth's reign, for that purpose; Hue James made peace 
with Spain and entered into negotiations for the marriage of his son to 
the daughter of the Spanish king. In addition to ;df tins, the English mom 
arch's religious policies were distasteful co many of his subjects. King James 
was a pedantic and obstinate Anglican w ho distrusted any religion which 
did not fit in with his own ideas of relations between church and state. But 
during the course of the Protestant Revolution large numbers of middle- 
class Englishmen had been con verted to Calvinism. Gradually they came 
to form a group known, as Puritans, from thetr desire to “purify 1 ' the Angli¬ 
can church of all traces of Catholicism* Not only did they preach an Ascetic 
morality and demand the tdiniinarion of “Popish" ritual and observances, 
but they condemned die episcopal system of church government For this 
reason King James regarded them as the equivalent t?i traitors and threat¬ 
ened to "harry them out of the land” En his mind, refusal to submit to the 
authority of bishops appointed by the king was identical with didovaliv 
Eo rise sovereign himself- Here were the seeds of an impressible comlict 
which was soon eo shake the very foundarions of e he lirinsh government. 

The fitst of the Smart kings died in 1625 and was succeeded by Ills ion, 

*Qaotcd b> r R. G- Gcrtell. tiitfvty vf FttUtir j! Thought, p. 20r 
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Charles!. The new monarch was more regal in appearance than bis father, 
bur he held the very same inflated notions of royal power. As chMcs f jnJ 
a consequence he wasipon in hnr water with the Pttrittm and the Veutufn 
the lenders of the parliamenutiy opposition. As in the case **( 
t if Fiis father. the conflict was precipitated by questions of nation. Soon 
after his jc cession to the throne Charles became involved in a wnr with 
France, His need for revenue was desperate- When. Parliament refused to 
make more than the customary grants, lie re^rted to forced loans from his 
sublets, punishing those w ho failed to comply by quartering soldiers upon 
them or ihrwmg them into prison without a trial The upshot of this 
tyranny was the famous Petition «f Right, which Charles was compelled by 
the leaders of Parliament to sign m t6*8. This document, which ranis with 
Magna Ghana as the second great charter nf English liberties, declared all 
taxes nor cored bv Parliament illegal. It condemned also the quartering *il 
soldiers in private house* and prohibited arbitrary imprisonment and the 
establishment of martial taw in time of peace. 

But the signing of the Petition of Right did not end the conflict. Charles 
<oun resumed his old tricks of raising money by various irregular means. 
He revived obsolete feudal law's und collected finis from aJl Tht£<mirn^ 
w hn vielated l item* Hc compc 1 led rich burghers to apply for ucd nrjmty 
knighthfwvd and then charged them high fees for their titles* Qf u ' jr " 
Be sold monupidies nt exorbitant rates and admonished Iiis judges to in¬ 
crease the lines in criminal cast*. But the muit unpopular of all his expedi¬ 
ents for raising revenue w as Im collection nf ship money. Under an ancient 
custom ihe English seaboard towns lud been required to cnnmhiKie ships 
for Ehe royal navy. Since the needs of the fleet were now provided for in 
other wavs* Charles maintained that the towns should conmbirtc money i 
and he proceeded to apply the new rax not merely to the coastal cities but 
to the inland counties as wdL The levies of ship money were particularly 
irritating to the middle class and served to crystallize the opposition of that 
group t«> monarchical tyranny. Like his blundering father before him, 
Charles also ajfmBted the antagonism of the C^ilv-inists- He appointed as Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury a clergyman by the name of William Laud, whose 
sympathies were decidedly high-Anglican. He outraged die S^bararim* 
isnt of the Puritans by authorizing public games nn Sunday Worse still, he 
attempted to impose the episcopal >vsitiii of church government upon the 
Scnmsh Presbvicnans. w bn w ere even mure radical Calvinists than the 
puritans. The result was an armed rebellion by his northern subjects 

In order to net money to punish the Scots For Their resistance, Charles 
w 2h finnllv compelled in 1640 CO summon Parffenunit, after more than eleven 
vears of autocratic rule- Tiv convoking the Icgi^htivc body Them*t- 
into session he unwittingly placed himself in the power of Irreikof 
hh opponents. Knowing"full w ell that the king was helpless 
wirhou- money, the leaden of the House of Commons determiracd to take 
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the government of the country mtn their outs hands, They abolished ship 
money and the special tribunals which hiad been used as agencies ot tyranny. 
They impeached and sent to rite Tower the king's chief subordinates, Arch¬ 
bishop linn! and the Ear! of Strafford* They enacted a law forbidding the 
monarch to dissolve Parliament and requiring sessions at least even' rhrec 
years. Charles replied to these invasions of [us prerogative bv a show of 
force He marched with his guard into the House of Commons and at- 
tempted m arrest five of its [cadets* All of them escaped, but the issue was 
now sharply drawn between ting and Parliament, and an open conflict 
could no longer be averted. Both sides collected troops and prepared for 
an appeal to the sword. 

These events ushered in a period of civil strife* which lasted from 1641 
to 11^49, It was 3 struggle at once political, economic, and religious* Arrayed 
on the side of the king were most of rhe chief nobles and 
Lin.jliFTt zTiA f am ] tmrier s H C hc Catholics, and the Stanch Anglicans. The 

^ ,;J K f followers of Parliament included, in general, the small land- 
holder*, the tradesmen, and manufacturers. 1 he mapirkv of them were 
Puritans and Presbyterians. The members of the kings part} 7 were com¬ 
monly known by the aristocratic mine of Cavaliers. Their opponents, who 
cut their hair short in contempt for the fashionable custom of wearing curls, 
were called in derision Roundheads. Ar first the party of the royalists, hav¬ 
ing obvious advantaged of military experience* won most of the victories. 
In i ft44, however, the parliamentary army \\ :n reorganized* and soon after¬ 
ward the fortunes of battle shifted* I he Cavalier forces were badly beaten 
at Marston Moor and at Nnstby, and in 1^46 the king was compelled to 
surrender* The struggle would now 1 have ended had not a quarrel developed 
within the parliamentary party* The majority of its me misery who were 
now Presbyterians, were ready to restore Charles to the throne as a limited 
monarch Linder an arrangement whereby the Presbyterian faith would be 
imposed upon England as the state religion. Bur a radical minority of Puri- 
inns, known Independency distrusted Charles and insisted upon religious 
toleration for themselves and all other Pmiestancs, 1 licit leader was Oliver 
Cromwell* who had risen to cumin and of the Roundhead amiy. Taking 
advantage of the dissension within the rank* of his opponents, Charles re¬ 
newed ihc war in 1^48 but after a brief campaign was forced to concede 
that his cause was hopeless. 

The second defeat of rhe king gave an indisputable masrerv of the skim- 
non to the In dependent Cromwell and his friends now resolved to put 
7~^ ai1 €n ^ to 4 man f l lc Stuart monarch, and rc- 

jptJ rxtcu- model the political system in accordance with their own dc- 
ri&rt&f sires. They conducted a purge of the legislative body bv 

tbch us military force, ejecting 14% Presbvicrians from the House of 

Commons; and risen with the "Rump Parliament" that remained—num¬ 
bering about sixty members—they proceeded to eliminate: the monarchy. 
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An act M as passed redefining treason 50 as to apply to the offense* id rhe 
kiny. Next ^ special High Court of Justice Was established* and Charles was 
brought to trial before it. His conviction Mas a mete matrer of form. On 
January ;n, 1640. he was beheaded in front of his palace of Whitehall. A 
short time later the Mouse of Lords was abolished, and England became an 
oligarchic republic. The first stage in the so-called Puritan Revolution w as 
now completed. 

The work of organizing the new state, which was given the name of the 
Common wealth, was entirely in the hands of the [tide pendents. Since the 
[lump Parliament continued as the legislative body, the really TL ^ Cmt 
fundamental change was in the nature of the executive. In mortmM 
place of the king there was set up a Council of State compact] ^ y - 

tif farcy-one mcnilierx. Cram well, with the army at hhs l>ack, 
soon came io dominate both of these bodies. However* as lime went on he 
became exasperated by the attempts nf the legislators to perpetuate them¬ 
selves in power and to profit from confiscation of the wealth of their op¬ 
ponents. Accordingly, in 1655, he marched a detachment of troops into 
the Rump and ordered the members to disperse, informing them chat the 
I^ord Jehovah had no further use for their services. This was follow ed by 
iJlu establishment of 1 virtual dicraiorship under a constitution drafted by 
officers of the army. Umiviive powers were given to Cromwell os Lord 
Protector for life, and his office was made hereditary. At first a Parliament 
exercised limited authority in making laws and levying roses, but in 1^55 
its members were abruptly dismissed bv the Lord Protector. Thereafter 
the government was but a thinly disguised autocracy. Crum well now 
wielded a sovereignty even more despotic tlun am the Srum mnpnrchs 
would have dared to claim, [n declaring his authority to be from God he 
even revived what practically amounted to the divine right of kings. 

Thar CramvveU r 5 regime would have ids difficulties was certainly to he 
expected, since it rested upon the support of only a snail minority of the 
British nation* Before the Comniomvealih had been in exist- The troubles 
cnee a year* irauhlc brewed in Ireland and Scotland Ireland of Ch^- 
had been a hotbed of rebellion since if^r, smd die dissatisfies! miriv&imt 
dements now refused to recognize Cromwells government. In Scotland 
Prince: Charles, the oldest son of Charles T, had been proclaimed king, and 
royalists throughout the British hies were making his cause their nu n. 
Within a few months Cromwell suppressed the revolt of the Irish, declar¬ 
ing upon his return to London in r6%o char the frightful butcheries he had 
perpetrated at Drogheda and Wexford were “the righteous judgment of 
God upon rhe barbarous wretches*' who had rebelled. Nest he routed the 
Scottish army and forced Prince Charles to seek refuge on the Continent* 
Cromwell aha hod his troubles with religious factions. His policy nf grunt¬ 
ing toleration to all except Anglican* and Catholics continued to he opposed 
by the majority of the Puritans and the Prc$bytcrbn\ both of whom Jc- 
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sincd ;i scare church. Thar lit succeeded in rruiintninitijj his regime in power 
as long as he did was due mainiv to three factors: * i) the strength of the 
army; ft) the commercial advantages he bestowed upon the middle class, 
especially through rhe Navigation Act of 1651 and the treaties with Hol¬ 
land and France; and (3) his victories in wars with the Spaniards and Dutch* 
In September, 16^ the stout-hearted Protector died. He w as succeeded 
b\ liis u dhmeaninu but ii resolute son, Richard* who managed to hold 
office only until May of the following year. Perhaps even a 
man of much sterner fil^r would also have failed event unity, 
for the emmiry had grown tired of tlie austerities of Cah'imst 
rule Neither the Gotttnionweahh nor the Protectorate had 
ever had the support of a majority uf the English nation. 
Royalists regarded the Independents 4.5 usurpers. Republicluted rite 
disguised monarchy which Oliver Cromwell had set up. Catholics and 
Anglicans resented rhe branding of their acts of worship as criminal of¬ 
fences, Even some members of the middle class gradually came to suspect 
that Cromwell's war with Spam had done more harm than good by en¬ 
dangering English commerce with rhe West Indies. For these and similar 
reasons there was general rejoicing when in [660 a newly elected Parlia¬ 
ment proclaimed Prince Charles king and invited him to return to England 
and occupy the throne of his father. The new king had gibed a reputation 
f( iv joyous living and easy morality, and his accession was hailed as a wel¬ 
come relief from the somber rule of soldiers and zealots* Besides* he pledged 
himself not to reign as a despot, hut to respect Parliament and to observe 
Magna Charts and the Petition of Right; for he admitted that lie was not 
anxious w il resume his travels * 11 England now entered upon a period know n 
as the Restoration, covered by the reigns of Charles 11 (1660-85) and 
brother James II (itiftj-SS). Despite its auspicious beginning* many of the 
old problems had not really been solved hut w ere simply concealed by the 
fond belief that the nation lud regained its former stability. 

1 uwafd the end of the seventeenth century England went through a 
second political upheaval* the so-called Glorious Revolution of 

Several of the causes w ere grounded in tile policies of Charter 
II. Thai amiable sovereign was extravagant and but de¬ 
termined on occasion to hr rite country know whose word 
was law. His strongly pnj-Cathdic attitude aroused the tears 
of patriotic Englishmen that their nation might Once again 
be brought into subservience to Rome. Worse still, lie showed 
a disposition, in spite of earlier pledges, to defy the authority 
uf Parliament, in t6ji he suspended the laws against Catholics anil other 
Dissenter, and nine years later resolved to dispense with the Ee*hdiJtive 
branch entirely The policies of Charles U were continued in more insutent 
form by his brother, who succeeded lum in King James II was ian 

avowed Catholic and seemed bent upon making that faith the established 
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religion of England. He openly violated an act of Parliament requiring 
That all holders of public office should adhere to the Anglican church. ;mtl 
proceeded to fill itTqicimnt positions in the army and the civil service with 
his Romanist followers. He continued hU brother's practice of exempting 
Catholics from the disabilities imposed upon them by Parliament, even 
going so far as to demand that the Anglican bishops should read his decrees 
for this purpose in their churches. As long as his opponent'* could expect 
that James I) would be succeeded by one of his two Protestant daughters, 
they were inclined ro tolerate his arbitrary role, lest the country be plunged 
again into civil war. But when the king acquired a son by his second wile, 
who was a Catholic, the die of revolution was cast. It was feared that the 
young prince would be inoculated with hts father's doctrines, and that, as- 
a consequence, England would be fettered with the shackles of despotic and 
papist rule for an indefinite time to come. To forestall such a result it seemed 
necessary to depose the king. 

The revolution of idSK-fl? was an entirely bloodless affair, A group of 
j ml inch ns from both the upper and middle classes secretly invited Prince 
William of Orange and his wife Mary, the elder daughter of jr ff#fJ j„ D j 
James II, to become joint rulers of England.* William crossed tjfedjirno»i 
over from Holland with an army and occupied London with- no lll ” ,n 
out firing a shot. Deserted even by those whom he bad counted as loyal 
supporters. King James took refuge in France. The English throne was now 
declared vacant"by Parliament and the crown presented to the new sover¬ 
eigns. But this did not complete the revolution. Throughout the year 1689 
Parliament passed numerous laws designed to safeguard the rights of Eng¬ 
lishmen and to protect its own power from monarchical invasion, fust 
came an act requiring that appropriations should be made for one year only. 
Next the Toleration Act was passed, granting religious liberty to all Chris¬ 
tians except Catholics and Unitarians’ Finally, on the sixteenth of Decem¬ 
ber the famous Bill of Rights was enacted into law. It provided lor trial 
by jury and affirmed the right of Englishmen to petition the gnvermnew 
for a redress of gric ranees. It condemned excessive bail, cruel punishments, 
and exorbitant fines. And it forbade the king to suspend laws or to Levs 
taxes without the consent of Parliament- More sweeping in it$ provisions 
than the Petition of Right of 16s8. it was backed by a Parliament which now 
had the power to see that it was obeyed. 

The significance of the revolution ol 16S8-K9 would be almost impos¬ 
sible t« exaggerate. Since it marked the final triumph of Parliament over 
the king, it therefore spelled the doom of absolute monarchy sisinpr^v 
in England. Never again was any crowned head in Brin in c f iL-e 
able ro defy the legislative branch of the government as the gj"™ 
Smart monarch-, had done—not even George III, celebrated 

-1 here k tridvnee tfaf William himself a 1 'inv the *««* 1,f ll ' c diaatufod 
L-'ngladd lie mnv evtn hive inspired the invitaiion* Thft*icfl£« war “J 
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in American colonial legend as ‘Thai royal British brute ™ The revolution 
also dealt the coup de grace to the theory of the divine right of kings. It 
would have been impossible for William and Mary ro have denied the fact 
that they received their crowns from Parliament, And the authority of 
Parliament to determine who should be king was mad* more emphatic by 
the passage of the Act of Settlement in 1701, Tills law provided that upon 
die death of Anne, the younger sister of Alary, the crown should no to the 
LIcetzess Sophia of Hanover or to any of her heirs who might be Protestant. 1 
There were some forty men or women with a better claim ro the throne 
than Sophia, but dl were eliminated arbitrarily by Parliament on the ground 
of rheir being Catholics. Finally, the Glorious Revolution contributed much 
to the American and French revolutions at the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The example of the English in overthrowing absolute rule was a 
powerful inspiration to the opponents of despotism elsewhere. It was the 
British revolutionary ideal of limited government which furnished the sub- 
trance of the political theory of Voltaire, Jefferson, and Paine. And 3 con¬ 
siderable portion of the English Bill of Rights was incorporated in the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man in *789 and in the first ten amend* 
ments to die American Constitution. 

1* ABSOLUTE MONARCHY tS FRANCE 
The growth of royal despotism in France was the product of a gradual 
evolution. Some of its antecedents went hack ro rh t reigns of Philip Augus- 
Tbc orixim Louis IX, and Plsilip IV in die thirteenth and fourteenth 

<1 (.rfrrohtfffm centuries. 1 best kings solidified royal power by hiring mcr- 
m cenary soldiers, substituting national taxation for feudal dues, 

arrogating ro themselves the power to administer justice, and restrict!nti 
the authority of the Pope ro regulate ecclesiastical affairs in their kingdom. 
The Hundred Years' Wax (1337-1453) produced an even further aecre- 
non of power for the kings of France. "Hiev were now able to introduce 
new forms of taxation, to maintain a huge standing army, and to abolish 
the sovereignty of the feudal nobles. The members of ih k latter class were 
gradually reduced to the level of courtiers, depended 1 mainly upon the 
monarch for their cities find prestige. 

"Flic trend toward absolutism wo£ interrupted during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury when France was involved h war with Span and tom by a bloody 
HemyiV struggle between Catholics and Huguenots at home. Ambi- 
md the Dube tin us nobles took advantage of the confusion to assert their 
nfStdly power and contested the succession to the throne. Peace was 

restored to the distracted kingdom in 1593 by Henry of Nuvarr*; who four 

king- uf France, lie could make very &f>x*d esc of the ifcteisiecs ami mirnary |lower of 
l:".n li'.i nd. 

4 It wa* in ilih way that die Haute oi Hanover, the ruling dynasty until 1901, came 
10 rhi: l nyliiVi 1I1 rum- The first I hmivtnuii kin^ wa> Scipkri's son* Genr^c I 117^ -;tJ 
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years before had proclaimed liimstlf king as Henrv I V, Though at out tiitic 
a leader of ihe Huguenot faction* Henry perceived that the nation would 
never accept him units ji he renounced the Gdvlnisr religion. Flippantly re¬ 
marking that Paris was worth a mass* hr formally adopted the Catholic 
faith. Ui 159S tic issued, the Edict of Nantes, guaranteeing freedom of tun- 
science and political rights to all Protestants. With the ground* for religions 
controversy thus removed, Henrv could turn his attention to rebuilding 
his kingdom, in this work he had the able assistance of his chief minister, 
the Duke of Sully. Grim, energetic, and penurious. Sully was a worthy 
forerunner of Colbert in the seventeenth century. For years the king and 
his faithful servant labored to repair the shattered fortunes of France. Sully 
devoted Ins efforts primarily to fiscal reform, <o as to eliminate corruption 
and waste and briny more revenue Into the royal treasury. He endeavored 
also tii promote the prosperity of agriculture by draining swamps. improv¬ 
ing devastated lands, subsidising stock-taking, and opening up foreign 
markets for rhe products of the soil. Hie king gave most of his attention 
to fostering industry and commerce. He introduced the manufacture of 
silk into France, encouraged other industries by subsidies and monopolies, 
find made favorable commercial treaties with England and Spain, Hut Henrv 
did not stop with economic reforms. He was deeply concerned also with 
crushing rlie renascent power of the nobilifv, and so successful were his 
efforts in tills direction that he restored the monarchy to [he dominant 
position it had held at the end of the Hundred Years' War. tbs rule was in¬ 
telligent and Utilevident bur none rhe fe<* despotic^ 

The reign of I ietin IV was brought m an end by the dagger of i craved 
fanatic in itfro, The years that followed were fraught with uncertainty and 
turmoil until t 6 zj when Louis XI 11 , who had succeeded 
Henry at the age of nine, entrusted the management of Itis 
kingdom to Cardinal Richelieu. The sole aims of this flint- 
hearted minister w ere* finst* to destroy all limitations upon rhe authority nf 
his mval master; and, second, in elevate France to the position of rhe most 
powerful nation in Europe, In the pursuit of these aims he allowed nothing 
to scaitd in his way. He ruthlessly suppressed discontented nobles and 
Huguenots alike, mamrainfrsg an army of spies and nipping conspiracies 
in rhe bud by wholesale executions* Though he fostered education and 
patronized Ifteramrc, he neglected the interests of commerce and allowed 
graft Lind extravagance to flourish in the government- Moreover* Jus bel¬ 
ligerent conduct of foreign a flairs involved France in costly wars. Appar¬ 
ently hk main constniriive achievement was his establishment of .1 sys¬ 
tem under which intrudims, or agents of the king, twfc charge of local 
ifovemment. I he purpose was to centralize the government of the entire 
nation under rhe control of rhe crown and thereby to eradicate any sur¬ 
viving traces of feudal authority. When Richelieu died in 164:, rhe road to 
royal despotism was aim rat entirely clear. 
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Absolute monarchy in France attained six zenith during the reigns of rhe 
last three bourbon kings before the Revolution;" The first of the monarch* 
of this series was Louis XiV < 1645—1715>. who epitomized 
the ideal of absolutism more completely than any urher sover¬ 
eign of his age. Proud, extravagant and domineering, Louis 
cute mined the must exalted notions of his position as king. 
Not only did he believe thar he w as commissioned by God to 
reign, hut he regarded the welfare of the siait as irmiuaidy hound up with 
his own personality. The famous phrase imputed to him. Pttai e'en mm (I 
am the stacc), may not represent his exact words, but it expresses verv 
clearly the conception he held of his own authorin'. He chose the sun as 
fctjs- official emblem 10 indicate lus belief (hat the nation derived its glory and 
iiiisrenanec from him 2s the planets do theirs from rhe actual sun. Perhaps 
it can he said to the credit of Louis that 110 man worked harder ar rhe "trade 
of -a king/' He gave personal stipe rvisinn to even, department and regarded 
his ministerial mere clerks with no duty but to obey his orders* There b 
evidence, however, that the country would have been better riff if Louis 
had been less officious. Fie interfered with some of Gilbert's plans for re¬ 
form of taxation and wasted the resources rhar minister had struggled to 
save. The Sun king himself contributed but little to the improvement of 
govtmntent tn France. In general., he followed the policies of Richelieu 
di m A Henrv tV in consolidating national power at rhe expense of local of¬ 
ficials and In reducing rhe nobles m mere parasites of the court. But any pos¬ 
sible good he may have dune was completely overshadowed by his foolish 
war* and hk reactionary policy in religion, tn irt8y lie revoked the Edict 
of Names, which had granted freedom of conscience to the Huguenots. As 
a result, large number of hk most intelligent and prosperous subjects fled 
from rhe country. 

Until ihe beginning of rhe Revolution in 17S9 rhe form of rhe French 
government remained essentially as Louis XIV' had left k* His successors, 
Louis XV (1715—74! and Loub XVI (.1774-91)* abo pro- 
Lj'ri fessed to rule hv divine right. Rut neither of these kings bad 

the desire to emulate the Grand Monarch in Ids enthusiasm 
for work and his meticulous attention to the business of state. Lotus XV 
was an indolent mkc T who divided his time between gambling and hunting 
.md lovers dalliance with the ladies of his- court * Problems of government 
bored him incredibly* and when obliged in preside at the council table he 
“opened hk mouth, said little, and irhnitghc not at all/ 1 His grandson, who 
succeeded him, the ill-fated Louis X VT, w as weak in character and mentally 
dull. Indifferent to politics, he amused himself by shooting deer from rhe 
palace window and playing at hk hobbies of lock-making and masonry* On 
the day in 17% when mobs stormed the Bastille, fie wrote in his diary 

* Tlte founder of die Jkmrbcm dynasty wm Henry IV. originally Henry of BoutbdO, 
King of N.iv irrr 
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"Nothing -. 11 Yer hath of ihese monarch* maintained a go% eminent which, 
if not more despotic, was m Icasi mure arbitrary than had ever been the 
ease before. They permitted their ministers to imprison persons suspected 
nf disloyalty without a trial; they suppressed the courts for refusing m 
approve their decrees; and thev brought the countrv to the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy by their cost!) wars and by their reckless extravagance for the 
benefit of rnktresses and worthless favorites, if they had deliberately 
planned to make revolution inevitable, they could scarcely have succeeded 
better. 


j n ABSOLUTISM IS CENTRAL Attl> EASTERN EUROPE 

Tm other three cu lim tries where despotism flourished on ir? most grandiose 
scale were Prussia, Austria, and Russia. I tie founder of absolute rule in 
Prussia was the Great Elector. Frederick William, a con- fin be- 
[cinpurarv of Louis X i \'. Not only was lie the first member wwwk *4 
of thy Iluhcnzollcni family 10 acquire full sovereignty over ibjafate 
Fni^ia, hue Sit brought all three of his dorouiiuns—Prussia, 

Brandenburg, and Otv&—under centralized rule, abolishing 
rinir local Diets mid merging their petty armies mtu a national military 
force. The work of the Great Elector was continued .md extended by hi* 
grandson, known as Frederick William ! (1715-40)* since he now had tJte 
title of Khtg of Prussia. 1 This miserly monarch ruled over his people like 
a Hebrew patriarch. regulating their private conduct and attending per¬ 
sonally to the correction tpf their shortcomings. His consuming passion w as 
the army, which lie more than doubled in size ;ind drilled co a machine-like 
efficiency- He evert sold the furniture in the palace to hire recruits for his 
famous ruLSiiiiciit of Potsdam Giants. Those whom money could not buy 
he is alleged to have kidnaped. 

The most noted of die Prussian despots was Frederick II (1740—), com¬ 
monly known as Frederick the Great, An earnest disciple of the reformist 
duCTftnes of the new rationalist philosophy, Frederick was T/ > ^ 

[he leading figure among the “enlightened despots'* of the HtbtetnrJ* 
eighteenth century. Declaring himself not the master btit j&fritirmoi 
me re ly the "first se rvant of the state*' r he wrote csay$ to prove 
that MachiavcltL was wrong and r<r$e at five in the morning to 
begirt M Spattan routine of personal pmusgcrnent of public affairs. He made 
Prussia in many ways the best-governed state in Europe, alwjlishing torture 
of accused criminals, establishing elementary schools and promoting the 
prosperity of industry arid agriculture- As an admirer of \ oka ire, u horn he 
entertained for same time It his court, he tolerated all sorts of religious 
beliefs. Hut the liencvalence thus applied in internal affairs was not car¬ 
ried over into foreign relations. Frederick robbed Austria of Silesia, nun- 

1 QdgiftaHy tlw thle wii Kme Pru^tL probably far the: reutin itut there wax itt- 
ether Prussia, Wtst Pfir&da. wkk-ft still bcloiiticd to flriund. 
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spired with Catherine of Russia to dismember Poland, and contributed 
somewhat more than his share to the bloody wars of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The full bloom of absolutism in Austria came during the reigns of Maria 
Theresa ( i 740-80) and Joseph 11 (1780-90), Under the rule of the beautiful 
but high-strung empress a national army was established, the 
Al'sohiibm powers of the church were curtailed in the interest of con¬ 
solidated government, and elementary and higher education 
was greatly expanded. L nlikt the despots of most other countries, Maria 
Theresa M as sincerely devoted to Christian morality. Though she partici¬ 
pated in the dismemberment of Poland 10 make up for the loss of Silesia, 
she did so with grave misgivings—an attitude which prompted the scorn¬ 
ful remark of Frederick the Great: "She weeps, but she rakes her share.” 
Tlie reforms of Maria Theresa were vastly extended, at least on paper, by 
her son Joseph II. Inspired by the teachings of French philosophers. Joseph 
determined to remake his empire in accordance with the highest ideals of 
justice and reason. Not only did he plan to reduce ihe powers of the church 
by confiscating its lands and abolishing monasteries, but he even gave Jews 
and heretics equal privileges with Catholics. In addition, he aspired tn hum¬ 
ble the nobles and improve the condition i*f the masses. He decreed that 
the serfs should become free men and promised to relieve Them of the feudal 
obligations owed to their musters. He aimed to make education universal 
and to force the nobles to pay their proper share of raxes. Jlut most of his 
magnificent plans ended in failure. He met defeat in his foreign wars. He 
antagonized not merely the nobles ami eiergv but also rht- proud Hun¬ 
garians, who were deprived of all rights of self-government. Fie alienated 
the sympathies of the peasants by making them liable to compulsory mili¬ 
tary service. He w as scarcely any mure willing than Louis X! V or Frederick 
the Great to sacrifice personal power and national glory, even fur the sake 
of his lofty ideals. 

Absolute monarchy in Russia persisted throughout the greater parr of 
rkit nation's history. Indeed, from the fifteenth century to the twentieth 
Tberiu' jnJ the fustian people knew practically no other form of govem- 
tx p taih m mcnt.Tlie first of the Russian Tsars was Ivan the Great 11462- 

oiRum* ijoj). In assuming the title of Tsar (Caesar 1 he proclaimed 
himself the successor of the last «f the Byzantine emperors, who had per¬ 
ished in liie capture of Constantinople in 1453. Ivan tlie Great threw off the 
yoke of Mongol oppression, united the various principalities, and ex tended 
Jus dominion as far as the Arctic Ocean and the Ural Mountains, Stum 
afterward Ivan the Terrible (1533-841 suppressed the boyars, or landed 
magnates, arid pushed the boundaries still farther to the east and south. Hut 
Russia was yet only a fraction of the mighty empire which was later estab¬ 
lished. During the seventeenth century emigrants from the region around 
Moscow rapidly occupied the fertile plains in the valleys of the Don, the 
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Dnieper, and the Volga- Organized to semi-military bands for protection 
against hostile natives, the pioneers in this movement were commonly 
known as Cossacks. Toward the end of the seventeenth century other 
colonists settled in the vast wilderness of Siberia, thereby extending Russian 
sway to the Pacific. 

Hnr Russia ivas still almost exclusively an Oriental state. Her cxpnsion 
had been mainly eastward. Her religion, her alphabet, her calendar had been 
copied from Byzantium, while the blood of many of her p ^ 
people was mixed with a Tartar strain. The first of the Tsars q mj: m _ 
to give the empire a partial European character was Peter the tempts™ 
Great (1681-1735), the most powerful autocrat yet to occupy 
die Russian throne, With a reckless disregard for ancient 
customs, Peter endeavored to force his subjects to change their ways of 
living. He forbade die Oriental seclusion of women and commanded both 
sexes to adopt European styles of dress- He made the use of tobacco com¬ 
pulsory among die members of bis court. He summoned die great nobles 
before him and clipped their flowing beards with his own hand. In order 
tfi make sure of his own absolute power he abolished all traces of local sl j Ii- 
govemmenr and established a system of national police. For the same reason 
he annihilated the authority of the patriarch of the Orthodox church and 
placed all religious affairs under a Holy Synod subject to his own control. 
Profoundly interested in Western science and technology, he made Jour- 
nevstu Holland and England to learn about shipbuilding and industry. He 
imitated the mercantilist policies of Western nations by improving agri¬ 
culture and fostering manufactures and commerce In order to get "win¬ 
dows to the west 1 ’ he conquered territory along the Baltic shore and trans¬ 
ferred bis capital from .Moscow to St. Petersburg, his new city at the mouth 
of tile Neva. But the good that he did was greatly ouweighed by hb ex¬ 
travagant wars and lib fiendish cruel re. He put thousands to death for al¬ 
leged conspiracies against him* and the heads that rolled in the dint of the 
palace square were frequently chopped off by the arm of the great Tsar 
himself. 

The other most noted of the Russian monarchs in the age of absolutism 
was Catherine the Great (17^2—96), who before her marriage was a Ger¬ 
m-in princess, f requently, classified as one of the “enlightened 
despots/ 1 Catherine corresponded with French philosophers* 
founded hospitals and orphanages, and even expressed the 
hope that the Russian serfs might be liberated. But she was shamelessly cruel 
and Lm^rupulous. She organized a revolt against her half-insane husband, 
Peter 111 , and connived at his murder. She ordered the knout applied to the 
hare backs of sincere reformers. Her professed sympathy for the peasants 
did nor prevent her from taking their lands in order to give vast estates to 
her favorites. In short* her rule differed link in practice from that of her 
half-barbarian predecessors- Her chief significance lies m the fact that she 
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continued the work of Peter the Great in introducing Russia to Western 
itleiii imd in making the country a formidable prw lt in European affairs. 


4. TIfE wars ok the despots 


Between 1485 and 17*0 the years of peace in Europe were actually out- 
lumbered by the years of war. The earlier conflicts were largely religious 
in character and have already been dealt with in the chapter 
^heZjnrTi? on tltc Reformation. The majority of the wars after 1600 par- 

tbt w'of took of the nature of struggles for supremacy among the 

thrth ipoH powerful despots of the principal countries. But religion w as 

nljo it factor in some of them. Hid so was the greed of the commercial classes. 


In general, nationalistic motives were ninth less important than in the wars 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Peoples anil territories were so 
many pawns in he moved hack nisei forth in the game of dynastic aggran¬ 
dizement. 

Hie major warfare of the seventeenth century revolved around a titanic 
due! between Hapsburgs and Bourbons. Originally the rulers of Austria. 

the Hapsburgs had gradually extended their power over 
firtwwii * Hungary and Bohemia as well. In addition, the head of the 
famitv enjoyed what svas left of the distinction of Holy Ro- 
jn.i Hitiiri’tHii ttaatn Emperor. Since the time of Charles V 1151 9—5 fi) a branch 
nf the Hapsburtjs hail ruled over Spain, Milan, and the Kingdom of the 
J wo Sicilies-' Therefore the true serious obstacle in die path of Hapsburg 
domination of Europe at the beginning uf the seventeenth century was the 
kingdom of France under the rule of the Bourbons, A, struggle between the 
two dynasties was almost inevitable. 

Though various other issues were involved, the Thirty Years' War < 1 iSt i 1 - 
48) mav be considered as the first stage of this struggle. ‘Hie original cause 
of this war was the ambition of the Austrian Hapshurgs To 
3 J make capital out of the gains of ihe Githulic Reformation us 

a means of extending their own power in central Europe. 
Thev thcrebv aroused the opposition of the Protestant nobles in Germany, 
while in Bohemia, where many at the inhabitants had been converted ro 
Calvinism, an open revolt broke nut, A group of Czech noblemen forced 
their way into the palace of the Emperor's representatives at Prague and 
tossed them nut of the window. This was followed by the proclamation of 
Bohemia as an independent state with Frederick, the Calvinist Elector 
Palatine, as king. The w ar now began in earnest. The success, uf tht Hapv- 
liun;s in suppressing the Bohemian revolt and tn punishing Frederick by 
seizing his lands in the valley of the Rhine galvanized the Protestant rulers 


* QijtIc? V. whrtot moth er was rTic daughter g!t Fcrdmind and Isa belli of Spssru \yjs 
T ], tr grsn^mii of Mssfemilran l nf A mirk. Ujhih <hc Jr.ttfi nf fTbarlt* lijv -Liipire wk 
« li.vitlccL E hr Sptfri&fh md luluit dominion! ami the colonics in Ann.-rk-j v. trtt eg liss >u?i 
NuU]} and hiv cmrral KutmittaTi |«K«h\kiiH io hit brother. Ptnlinonij I, 
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of northern Europe into action. Noe only the German princes but King 
Christiin TV 0/ Denmark ami Gustave Adolphus of Sweden joined the 
crusade against Austrian iggrcsittn—with rhe additional purpose, u\ tnuise, 
of expanding their own dominions. In 1630 the French intervened with 
donations of arms anti ttumev TO the Protestant all its, and after 16}., v. hen 
Gustavus Adolphus was killed in battle, it was France that bore the brunt 
uf the struggle. The war was no longer 1 religion conflict, but essentially 
a contest between the Bourbon and Hapsburg houses for mastery- »f the 
Continent of Europe, The immediate objectives rtf Cardinal Richelieu, who 
was directing affairs for Louts XHl. were to wrest the province of Alsace 
from the Holy Roman Empire and to weaken the hold of the Spanish 
Hansburgs on’the Netherlands and nn Italy, For a time the French armies 
suffered reverses, but the organising genius of Richelieu and of Cardinal 
Marin, who succeeded him in 1*43" ultimately brought victory to France 
and her allies. Peace Was restored 10 a distracted Europe by the Treaty tit 

Westphalia in td+B. , f , 

Most of the results of the Thirrv Years’ War were unmitigated evils. By 
the Treaty of \\ cstphalb France was confirmed in the possession of Alsace 
and the bishoprics of Mere, Tod, md Verdun; Sweden re- Rtstdittf 
ceived territory in Germany; the independence of Holland 
atul Switzerland was formally acknowledged; and the Holy 
Romin Empire was reduced to a mere fiction, since each of die German 
princes was now recognized as a .sovereign ruler with power to nuke war 
ami peace and to govern his state as he chose. Bur most of these changes 
merely laid the foundations for hitter international squabbles in die future. 
In addidnn, the war wrought terrible havoc in central Europe. Probably 
few military conflicts since die dawn of history* hud ever caused s<* much 
misery to the civilian population, it is estimated that fully one-half of the 
people in Germany and Bohemia lost their lives as a consequence of famine 
and disease and the marauding attacks of brutal soldiers. 1 he armies, of both 
sides pillaged, tortured, bunted, and kilted in such manner as to convert 
whole regions into veritable desert. In Saxony one-third of the land went 
nut of cultivation, end packs of w olves roamed through areas where Thriv¬ 
ing villages once laid stood. In the midst of such misery , education and in¬ 
tellectual achievement of every description were bound to decline, wiih 
the result that civilization in Germany was retarded by at least a century. 

The lliirty Years’ War did not even put an end to the rivalry of Bour¬ 
bons and Hapsburgs. t hough Franc* had made notable gains under the 
Treaty of Westphalia, she was still confronted uu her bor- t knftrf 
dens by several possessions of her enemy. Spain OH tint south, tu%cmtbr 
the Belgian Netherlands to the north, and I* ranche-Gomtc ttrtttgi*! tki 
to the cast continued to be ruled by the Spanish Hapsburgs, 
white their Austrian kinsmen had never relinquished title to 
their provinces in the valley of the Rhine. U hen l<*mis Xl\ 
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took persona] charge of ^Uoirs In France after the death of \lazarin in 1G61 , 
he determined to revise these boundaries. First he made an attempt m con¬ 
quer Che Belgian Netherlands which involved lum Sit n war not only with 
Spain but eventually with lkilhnd t the Austrian emperor, and the Elector 
of Brandenburg. When Louis endeavored to supplement hh mother con- 
quests in this war by diplomatic intrigue, a powerful alliance was farmed 
against him by the Emperor Leopold of Austria* t he war v Inch followed, 
known as the Wur of the League of Augsburg (j<£Sh:-g7) T represented .1 
new stage in rhe struggle between I Japsburg and Bourbon. In his prevjobii 
contents Louis XIV had been able to count on the neutrality of England 
because of the traditional rivalry between that country 1 and Ho hand, but 
now* since the Glorious Revolution, England had a new king m the person 
of William III, erstwhile S tad holder of Holland and implacibk encmv of 
France, William promptly enlisted under the banner of the League of 
Augsburg, along with Sw eden. Austria* Spain, and a number of the German 
states. With so strong -i combination agairasr him, Loui was finalU com¬ 
pelled to sue for peace. 

in 1700 the French king saw what appeared to be a new opportunity* In 
that year Charles II, king of Spain, died with neither children nor brother* 
to succeed him. ind willed his dominions to the grandson of 
Louis XIV. The Atetrbns denounced this serdemenr, and 
fon]led a now' alliance with England, Holland* and Branden¬ 
burg. The War of the Spanish Succession, which broke out 
in 1701 when Louis attempted to enforce the claim of his 
grandsow was the lost important stage tn rhe struggle between Bourbons 
and 1 bpsburgs- 1 By the Peace; of L tredn (i 71 3M4) rite grandson r^f Louis 
XIV was; permitted to occupy rite Spanish throne, on condition that France 
and Spain should never he united; Nova Scotia and New foundland were 
transferred cci England from France, and Gibraltar from Spain; and the 
Belgian Netherlands, Naples, and Milan were given to rhe Austrian 1 hps- 
burg^ 

The most important of the w r m of the despots in the eighteenth century 
was rhe Seven Years* War (17 5*5-63), known in American Inquiry as the 
French and Indian War. Tfr; causes of t\m struggle were 
related to some of rhe earlier con diets already dis¬ 
cussed . One of the chief factors in the wars of the League of 
Augsburg and the Spamsh Succession had been commercial rivalry between. 
England and France, Each had been striving fur supremacy in the develop¬ 
ment of overseas trade and colonial empires, The Seven Years' War wn> 
therefore simply the climai of a srmgglc w hich had been going on for 

1 The War of die Awiffl Sueetv ,itm 1174^4#), in which France fought on rhe *idc 
erf Prussia agttEUC Great Briiam 3ml Austria. *\$& Involved a struggle between Bmirltom 
and 1 -UjistHLr^, Iiue 1 he remits fur France were rnJcrisEvc. The wir was mirttiy a duel 
between Prussia ami Austria, 
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nearly a century. Hostilities began, appropriately enough, in America as 
the result of a dispute over possession nf rhe Ohio valley. Soon the whole 
question of British or French Jominnr mn of the North American continent 
was involved. Eventually: nearly every major country of Ftjro|>e was drawn 
in on one side or The other. Louis XV of France enlisted rhe aid of his kins¬ 
man, rhe Bourbon king of Spin, A snuggle begun in f740 between Fred¬ 
erick the Great and Maria Theresa over possession of Silesia was quickly 
merged with the larger contest. The Seven Years 1 War thus reached the 
proportions of wfiar virtually amounted to a world conflict, with Fiance. 
Spain* Austria, and Russia arrayed anai risi Great Britain and Prussia in 
Europe and with English and French colonial forces striving for mastery 
nor only in America bur also in India, 

The outcome of the Seven Yean 1 War was exceedingly stguiScant for 
rhe later history of Europe. Frederick rhe Great won a decisive victory 
over the Austrians and forced Maria Theresa to surrender all Rendu of 
dnims to Silesia. The acquisition of this territory increased ibeScym 
die area of Prussia hy more thin a third, thereby raising the * lJM 11 *" 
Ilohenzollcm kingdom to the status of a first-rank power. In the struggle 
for colonial supremacy the English emerged with a sen nation 11 i triumphi Of 
her once magnificent empire in America, France lost aJl but two tiny islands 
Off the coasr of Newfoundland, Guadeloupe and a few other possessions in 
the West Indies, and a portion of Guiana in South America.™ She was al¬ 
lowed to retain her trading privileges in India, but she was forbidden to 
build any forts or maintain any troops in that country. France was now 
crippled almost beyond hope of recove ry. Her treasury' was depleted, her 
trade almost mined, and her dunces of domijiancc an the Continent of 
Europe completely shattered- These disasters, brought on by the stupid 
policies of her rulers, had much to do wkh preparing the ground for the 
great revolution of 17S9. By contrast. England was now riding the crest of 
the wave—rn a literal as well as a figurative sense, for her triumph in the 
Seven Years’ War was a milestone in her struggle for supremacy on the seas. 
The wealth from her expanded trade enriched her merchants, thereby en¬ 
hancing their presage in politic and social affairs- Bur perhaps most im¬ 
portant "f all, her victory in the struggle for colonies gave her an abun¬ 
dance nf raw materials which enabled her to take rhe lead in the industrial 
Revolution* 


5. TIIE POLITICAL THEOftV OF ADSOLL'TISM 

Tite autocratic behavior of the despots in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries was not all of their own making* As indicated at the 
begittmng of this chapter, they were encouraged by various economic 

so AJl of the terriray yaven up hy the French wjs tcqyrred 1>V Gmt Britain, with 
tfit exception cf Lnuihirra, which Frmcc named aver lu Spain as a reward for her part 
in the war. 
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find political factors for which they were not solely responsible. To these 
causes must be added another: the influence of political 
theory, Several of the Stuart and Bourbon kings, for example, 
derived the purification for their policies from philosophers 
who expressed the prevailing ideas of their rime in systematic 
and forceful writings. These ideas were* of course, not those 
of the common people, bur they did reflect the desires of those 
whom John Adams used to call +fc thc rich, the welt-born, and the able.* 
One of the first of the philosophers to lend encouragement to the abso¬ 
lutist ambitions of monarch* wax Jean Bodin (if jo-gig), whose in the 

, persecution of witches had earned ftsr him the title of “Satan's 

AttOiticy-Generai." Rodin was not quite so extreme as some 
of his colleagues in exalting monarchical power. He agreed with the medi¬ 
eval philosophers that niters Here bound by the law of GodL and he even 
acknowledged that the prince had a moral duty tu resjsett the treaiics ht 
had signed4 Bur Rodin had no use for parliaments of anv description. He 
emphiticalty denied flic right of a legislative body to impose any limit* 
upon royal power. And while he admitted that princes who violated the 
divine Law or the law of nature were ty rants, he refused to concede that 
their subjects w ould have any right of rebellion against them. The authority 
of the prince is from God. and the supreme obligation of the people is 
passive obedience. Revolution must be avoided at all costs, for it destroys 
that stability width is a necessary condition for progress. The main con- 
triliutuin of Rodin, if such it can be called, was his doctrine of sovereignty, 
which lie defined '“supreme power over citizens and subjects* unrestrained 
by the hw V By eliis he meant that the prince, who is the only sovereign, is 
pm bound by man-made bws* There is no legAl restriction upon his au¬ 
thority whatever—nothing except obedknee to the natural or moral law 
ordained by God. Rodin is significant also for his theory of rhe origin of 
the state. Rejecting the old feudal doctrine of the contractual basis of 
political authority, he maintained that the state was an outgrowth of the 
patriarchal family. 1 he prince stands in the same autocratic relation to his 
subjects as the father to lass children. As sovereign he has a perpetual and 
humanly imfimifcd authority to mate Liu and to impose ir upon Uh sub¬ 
jects, 

J he most noted of all the apostles of absolute government was the Fnu- 
I hhm an,Thrums Hobbes {1 588-1^7-9), Writing during rhe Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion and in close aHociarinn with the royaltra,- Hobbes was 
dbgosted with the turn which events hstef taken in his native 
country .and longed f^ra revival of rhe monarchy. However* 
his materialism and his doctrine of the secular origin of the kingcup made 
him none ton popular with the Stuarts, For the title of Ills chief work 
Hobbes chose the name Lwi^thn^ to indicate I us conception of the state 
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as m all-powerful monster . 11 Alt associations within the state, he declared, 
arc mere '‘worms in the entrails oi Leviathan;" The essence of Hobbes* 
political philosophy is directly related to his theory of the origin of gov¬ 
ernment. I te taught that in the begimiiug all men lived in a state of nature, 
subject to no law but brutal sc If- interest. Far from being a paradise of in¬ 
nocence and tills*, the stare of nature was a condition of universal misery. 
Every man's hand was against his neighbor. Life for the individual was 
“solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short-* u In order to escape from this 
war of each against all, men eventually united with one -mother to form a 
civii society, They drew up a contract surrendering alt of their rights to a 
sovereign, who would be strong enough to protect his subjects from 
violence. Thus the sovereign* white not a party tn rhe contract, was made 
the recipient of absolute authority. The people gave up everyihi?ig for the 
one great blessing of security. In contrast with Bodice Hobbes did not 
recognize anv law nf nature or of God ns a (imitation upon the authority 
of the prince. Absolute government* he immLaitu-d, had been established by 
the people themselves, and therefore they would have no ground tor com- 
plaint if their ruler became a tyrant; they had no rights he was bound to 
respect. On the basis of pure deduction, without any appeal to religion ur 
history* Hobbs arrived at the conclusion tbsr (he king is emitted to rule 
despotically—not because he hiss been appointed by God, but because the 
people have jjneJi fiim absolute power. 

In a sense the great Dutchman* Hugo Groritis ( 11 ^ 4 >>* may aU<> tie 
considered an exponent of absolutism; though with him the question of 
power within the state was more or less incidental to the 
larger question of relations among the states. Living during QrJfLf 
the period of religious strife in France* the revolt of the 
Netherlands, and the Thirty Years' War, Grinins was impressed by the 
need fora body 0 / rules which would reduce the dealings nf government* 
with one j noilier to a pattern of reason and order. Me wrote his famous 
Ldv; of JV&r and PcAcc to prove that the principle* of elemental justice 
mid morality ought to prevail among nations. Some of these principles he 
derived from the Roman pis gtnthmi and some from the medieval Eaw of 
nature. So well did he present his case that he has been regarded ever since 
as one of the chief founders of international law* lbs central doctrine was 
the klc i that cverv independent state, regardless of it* size* must be treated 
as fully sovereign and entitled to equal rights. This sovereignty must never 
he infringed by any other power, Unfortunately this doctrine led to the 
worship of national honor as something sacred. Almost any affront to a 
nation's pride—an insult to its flag or the of one of its diploma is—-is 

ia In rhe of Job, Lcviailum b the manner That ruled over the primeval chain. 
Job 4fc:l. 
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sdll very likely to unleash the dogs of war, Out Groriu$ p revulsion agaia^t 
turbulence also inspired him to advocate despotic government, lie did nor 
sec how order could he preserved within the state unless the ruler possessed 
unlimited authority. He maintained that in the beginning the people hud 
either surrendered to a ruler voluntarily or had been compelled to submit 
to superior force; bur in either ease, having once established a government, 
they were bound to obey it unqu^tioningly forever. 

Tlic theories just discussed were not simply cho*c of a few ivory-tjower 
philosophers, but rather the widely accepted ideas of an age when order and 
security were considered more important than liberty'. They 
reflected rhe desire of the commercial classes, especially, for 
the utmost degree of stability and protection in the interest 
of business. Mercantilism and rhe policies of the despots went 
hand in hand with the new theories of absolute rule. The die- 
rum, u l fltti the state/ 1 attributed to Louis XIV, was not just 
the bns/cn Ijoa^t of a tyrant, but it came close to expressing the prevailing 
conception uf government—in Continental Europe at least. Those who had 
a stake in society really believed that the king xl jj the stale, Fliey could 
hardly conceive of a government able to protect and assist their economic 
activities except in terms of centralized and despotic authority* Their atti¬ 
tude w$& nor so far different from time of some people today who believe 
that a dictatorship of one form or another is our only means of entrance into 
the sunlit pastures of security and plenty. It seems to be true that despotism 
Ruurishes only during difficult rimes of transition or in periods of uncer¬ 
tainty or danger w hen men hive begun to despair of solving their problems 
by individual effon. h i* not a normal condition of society but an essentially 
abnormal one, covering but a fraction of human history-. And nations gen¬ 
erally manage to make short work of their Gubars as soon a> the people re- 
cover sufficient confidence in their own strength- At any rate, that h what 
happened in England in the seventeenth century, and also in France about 
a hundred years later. 
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D\l nf rhc strangest ironies of history, the period 
when armg^nr despots bestrode the nations of the European continent was 
a period of stupendous intellectual Achievement* To One who understands 
the underlying forces at wort in this and in preceding :igcs, ^ ^ 

however, the qulmral progress of the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries is not particularly mysterious. The absolute 
monarchy of course, had nothing to do with it- Though a 
few, like Frederick the Great, dabbled m philosophy and 
science, no one of them could accurately be described as a patron of learn- 
iiyg, The intellectual advance of their time was due rather to factors growing 
out of rhc principal economic and cultural movements in European history 
^ince the end of che Middle \gcs Characteristic examples were the in¬ 
fluence of the Renaissance* the increasing prosperity of the middle and 
lower classes, and the widened intellectual horizons produced by the new 
knowledge of distant hinds and strange peoples 
The tchkvemems in philosophy and science in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, together with rhe new attitudes resulting therefrom* 
constitute what Lscnnininrilv known as the Intellectual Revo- /v 

- . , _ , LUJrJ'Ur 

hition. But iu speak of this revolution as it it were an event u ) iht 
without prvcciknt in the records of man teat In to :m erroneous hiullecnut 
conception of history. On several occasions before this, de- 
vdopments had occurred which went ignite as far in upsening old habits of 
thinking as did any of the discoveries of flic seventeenth, and eighteenth 
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centuries. Illustrations may he found in the radicalkm. and individual ism 
of the Sophisrs in fifth-century Athene anil in the profoundly disturbing 
effects of the revival of paganism and world]mess in die hie Middle Ages, 
Nevertheless, the inreUcctnal Revolution of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was somewhat broader in scope than any of these earlier up¬ 
heavals, and its results were perhaps more significant for our own genera¬ 
tion. 
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I* PHILOSOPHY IN THE SE VOiTEOCTil CENTURY 
Perhaps without training the imagination too much* wc can say that the 
Intdk+mial Revolution had a triple paternity* Its farhen* wot Rend 
Descartes, Sir baac Newton, and John Locke. More will he 
said later about Newton and Locke* For the present wc need 
to examine the teachings of the renowned Frenchman who 
initiated the dominant philosophic trend of the seventeenth 
century. Rene Descartes (15^1650), soldier of fortune, mathematician, 
and physicist, was an unswerving advocate of rationalism in philosophy. 
He was. of course, not the first exponent of reason as ihc pathway m knowl¬ 
edge; bur his rationalism differed from rhur of most earlier clunkers—the 
medieval Scholastics, for instance—in his rigid exclusion of authority. He 
scorned the use of books, no matter How venerable rite reputation of their 
authors. Convinced that both traditional opinion nvA the ordinary txperi- 
cnees of mankind arc untrustworthy guides, he determined m adopt a 
new method entixcly unprejudiced by ezrher. This method was the mathe¬ 
matical instrument of pure deduction. Ir would consist m starring with 
simple, self-evident truths or axioms, as in geometry* and then reasoning 
front these to particular conclusions, Descartes believed that he had found 
such an axiom in his famous principle: L+ l think, therefore I am. 111 From this 
he maintaintd limit is possible to deduce a sound both of universal knowl- 
edge—;o prov^ T fur example, that Cod exists, that man U a ihinkmtf animal* 
■in J that mind is distinct front matter. These “truths" lie declared* arc pur 
us infallible as the mirhsof geometry* for they are products of the sime un¬ 
erring method. 

Rut Dcscartes is important not only a* the father of the new rationalism. 
He was also partly responsible for introducing the conception of 3 mecha¬ 
nistic universe* He taught that the w r holc world of matter, 
organic and inorganic alike, could tie defined in terms of ex¬ 
tension and morion. "Give me extension and motion/' he tmoc 
boldly declared, "and l wfl! construct the universe/ 1 The 
entire mas of physical substance, he assarted, is ccmi dually 
moving in a series of whirlpools or vortices, some of them infinitely small 
and others large enough to carry the planets around their sun*. Every in¬ 
dividual tiling—a solar system, a star, the earth itself—is a self-operating 
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machine propelled by a force arid rig from ihc original motion given rn the 
universe bv CckI. Descartes did nut even exclude the bodies- of animals and 
of men from this general mechanistic pattern. The whole world of physical 
narnre Es one. "Hie behavior of animals and the emotional reactions of men 
flow automatically from internal or external stimuli. Re insisted, however* 
that man h distinct from all other creatures in the possession of j reasoning 
faculty. Mind is not a form of matter, but ait entirely separate substance 
implanted in *hc body of man by God. Its scat is die pineal gtend t located 
at rhe top of the skull. Along with this dualism of mind and matter. 
Descartes also believed in iprmt.' ideas. He taught that self-evident truths 
having no relation to sensory experience must be inherent in the mind 
itself. Man dtM3 not learn them through the use of his senses, but perceives 
them instinctively because they have been part of his mental equipment 
from birth* 

Gf the several teachings of Descartes the new rationalism and mechanism 
were by far the most influential. In fact, these two doctrines were almost 
sufficient in themaelvts to have produced a revolution, for 
they involved the rejection of nearly all the theological bias faiciieciu-jl 
nf the past. No longer need the philosopher pay homage id 
revelation as a source of truth; reason was now Jield to be the 
volitary fount of knowledge, while the whale idea of spiritual 
meaning m the universe war cast aside like a worn-out garment. Descartes 
principles of rationalism and mechanism were adopted in some form or 
other hy the majority of the philosophers of the seventeenth century. 1 he 
most noted of his intellectual successors were the Dutch Jew* Benedict 
Spinoza, and the Englishman, Tfiomas Hubbcp, whom we have already 
encountered as a political theorist, Benedict for Baruch) Spinoza was frtira 
in Amsterdam m 1^3; and died an outcast from his native community' forty- 
five years later. His parents were members of 3 group of Jewish immigrants 
who had fled from persecution in Portugal and Spain and had taken refuge 
in the Netherlands. At an early age Spinoza came under the influence of a 
disciple of Descartes and as a result grew critical of some of the dogmas of 
1 he Hebrew faith. For this he was expelled from the synagogue, cursed hy 
the chief priests and elders, and banished from die community us hi* peo¬ 
ple From 1 6j6 till his death he lived in various cities of Holland, eking out 
a meager existence by grinding IcrtSc*. I Hiring these ) ears he develops! his 
philosophy, incorporating the ratinnidbni and mechanism hut not the dual¬ 
ism of Descartes. Spinoza maintained That there b only unc cssenml sub- 
stance in rhe universe, of winch mirtd and matter arc but di if emit ispects* 
This single substance is God, who is identical with nature Itself. Such acon- 
ccption of Lhc universe was. of course, pure pantheism; but itWfs grounded 
upun reason rather than upon faith, and ic was intended u> express the 
setentsfic notions of the unity’ of nature and the continuity" of cause and 
effect* ft h not without siguificancc that uric ul rhe greatest of modem 
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scientists, Albeit Einstein, Isas declared that his idea of God is the as 
that of Spinoza. 

Much more than Descartes, Spinoza was interested in ethical questions. 
Having conic to the conclusion early in life that the things men prize most 
spinozSt highly— 1 wealth, pleasure, power* and fame—arc empty and 

tihlcjl vain p he set out us inquire whether there was any perfect good 

pbihwpby which would give lasting and unmitigated happiness to all 

who attained it By a process of geometric reasoning he at tempted to prove 
that this perfect good consists in 11 love of God 11 —thsr Is, in worship of the 
order and harmony of nature. II men will but realize that the universe is 
a beautiful machine, whose operation cannot be interrupted for rhe benefit 
of particular persons they will gain that serenity of mind tor which 
philosopher, have yearned through the age?.. We can only be delivered 
from jmp^iblc hopes and cringing fears by a^b now [edging to ourselves 
that the order of nature is unalterably fixed, and that man cannot change 
his fate, in other words, we gain true freedom by realizing that we arc not 
free- But with all his determinism, Spinoza was no earnest apostle of to!cr~ 
ante* justice, and rational living* He wrote in defense of religious liberty 
and, in the face of cruet mistreatment, set a noble example in hb personal 
life of kindliness* humanity, and freedom from vengeful passiuns- 
The third of the great rationalists of the seventeenth century wasTfumms 
Hobbes. Bom before either Descartes or Spinoza, he actually outlived both* 
l Jobber agreed with his cwo contemporaries in the belief that 
geometry furnished the only proper method of discovering 
philosophic truth. But he denied the doctrine of innate ideas, 
maintaining that the origin nf all knowledge is in sense perception. He like¬ 
wise refused to accept either the dualism of Descartes oc the pantheism of 
Spinoza. According to Hobbes, absolutely nothing exists except matter- 
Mind is simply motion in the brain nr perhaps a subtle form of matter, Suit 
in no sense a distinct substance, God, also, if we can believe that He exists. 
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must be assumed to have a physical body; There is nothing spiritual any¬ 
where in the universe of which the mind can conceive* This was the most 
thoroughgoing materialism to make its appearance since the days of Lucre- 
[its. Natural I v it was combined with mechanism, ns materialism usually is. 
1 Jobbes contended that not only the universe hut man himself can he ex¬ 
plained mechanically. All that man does is determined bv appetites or aver¬ 
sions. and these in turn are either inherited or acquired through experience. 
Sr follows that freedom of will is impossible, for what man wills is simply 
the result of desires or habits already imbedded in his nature. In simitar fash¬ 
ion, Hobbes maintained that there one no absolute standards of good and 
evil* Good is merely that which gives pleasure; evil, that which brings pain. 
And since men differ in constitution cine from another, conceptions of 
pleasure and pain must also vary* and good and evil can. only he relative, 
llius did tiu: materialism and mechanism of Hobbes evolve into hedonism. 
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J, THE BKiaCKTESMENT 

Thf climax of the Intellectual Resolution in philosophy was a movement 
known as the Fnligfaemncnr. Beginning in England about 1680, it quickl) 
spread into most of the countries of northern Europe and was thief 
not without influence in America, 1 he supreme manifests- phSefopbieti 
non of the Enlightenment, however, was in France, and the etmwpit uf 
period of its real importance was the eighteenth century. Few *’ 

other movements in liistni} 1 have had such profound effects 
in molding men’s thoughts or in shaping the course of their actions. The 
philosophy of the Enlightenment was built around a number of significant 
concepts, chief among which were the following; 

(0 Reason is the only Inf alii hie guide to wisdom. All knowledge has its 
roots in sense perception, but the impressions of our senses are bur the raw 
material of truth, which has to he refined in the crucible of reason before 
it can have value in explaining the world or in pointing the way to the im¬ 
provement of life- 

(i) The universe is a machine governed by inflexible laws which man 
cannot override. The order iff nature is absolutely uniform and not subject 
in any way to miracles or to any other form of divine Interference. 

f ? j The simplest and most natural structure of society is the best, i lie 
life of the “noble savage” is preferable to that of civilized man with its 
outworn conventions which serve to perpetuate the tyranny of priests and 
rule is. Religion, government and economic institutions should be purged 
of everything artificial and reduced to a form consistent with reason and 
natural liberty.* 

(4) There is fin such thing as original sin. Men ore not inherently de¬ 
praved but are driven to acts of cruelty and meanness by scheming priests 
and war-making despots. The infinite perfectibility of human nature, and 
therefore of society itself, w ould Income easily possible if men were free to 
follow the guidance of reason and their own instincts. 

The inspiration for the Enlightenment came partly from the rational¬ 
ism of Descartes, Spinoza, and Hobbes, but the real founders of the move¬ 
ment were Sir Isaac Newton i 1 641-17*7) and John Lutke Ybrlewnd&t 
(1 rtjj—1704). Although Newton was not a philosopher in the e«- 

ordinarv sense, his work has the deepest significance tor the lisbiemveni; 
history of thought. HU majestic achievement was to bring 
the whole world of nature under a precise mechanical inter¬ 
pretation. During the late Renaissance Galileo had discovered the laws of 
falling bodies upon the earth, white Johann Kepler had worked out the 
principles of planetary motion. It remained for Newton Do extend Hie idea 
of unvarying physical lews to tlw entire tftih/etsc. His celebrated principle 
that “even particle of matter in the universe attracts every other particle 

t The polkied and economic doctrines of tlic Enlightenment will be treated ttiutv 
fully in it !u:xt chapter- 
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i\ kh 3 force varying inversely & die square ut die distance between them 
And directly proportional to the product of their masses 11 was held to !>e 
valid rtm only on this; earth but throughout the endless expanse «f solar 
system*. From this; it was an easy step to die condition that every event 
in nature is governed by universal Laws, which cun be formulated as pre¬ 
cisely as 1 nut hem 11 tied principles. The discover) - of these laws is [he chief 
business of science, and rhe duty of man lk to allow them 10 operate un¬ 
hindered Gone was the medieval concepdon of a universe guided by 
benevolent purpose; men now dwelt in a world in which [lit procession of 
events was as automatic ns the ticking of a watch. The Newtonian philos¬ 
ophy did not rule uut the idea of a God p but it deprived Him of i fis power 
eo guide 1 lie stats in their courses or to command the sun to stand srilL 
The influence of John Locke was quite different from that of Newton* 
but it was scared) - any less important Locke was the father of a new 1 theory 
of knowledge, \\ hich served as the keynote of the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment. Rejecting the Cartesian doctrine of 
innate ideas* he maintained that ail of mans knowledge origi¬ 
nates from sense perception. This theory, known as sensationalism, had al¬ 
ready been asserted by Hobbes; hut Locke was the first of modem philos¬ 
opher to develop it in systematic Hutu He insisted that the human mind 
at birth is a blank tablet, a “white paper/ 1 upon which absolutely nothing 
is inscribed. It docs not even contoin the idea of a God ur any notions of 
right and wrong. Nor until the newborn child begins to have experiences, 
to perceive the external world with its senses, is anything registered in its 
mind Rut the simple ideas which result directly from sense perception 
arc merely the foundations of knowledge; no human boiflg could live intel¬ 
ligently 1 in the basis of them alone. These simple ideas must be integrated 
whI fused into tompkx ideas; This is the function of the reason or under¬ 
standing* which has rhe power to combine, co-ordinate, and organize the 
impressions received from the senses and thus to build a usable body of gen¬ 
eral truth, Sensation and reason are both ind&pcttsabk—the one for furnish¬ 
ing the mind with the raw materials of knowledge and die other for work¬ 
ing 1 hem into meaningful form. It was this combination of sectionalism 
and rationalism which became one of the basic elements in the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment, Locke derives much significance also for his defense 
uf religious toleration and for ills liberal political theory, which will be dis¬ 
cussed in the peat chapter. 

The Enlightenment blossomed forth in its fthcsr ghiry in France during 
tlie eighteenth century under the leadership of Voltaire and nriier like- 
minded critics of the established order. Voltaire* or Francois 
Marie Amuet as fie was originally named, epitomized the En¬ 
lightenment in same what the same wav as Luther did the 
Reformation or Leonardo da Vinci the Italian Renaissance, A 
sun oi the bourgeoisie. Voltaire was bom in i6c^ ami despite 
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his delicate physUjuc. lived to within eleven years of the outbreak of die 
French Revolution He developed a taite for sarn ie w riting early in his life 
and sot himself into numerous scrape* by his ridicule of noblemen and 
pompous officials. As n conreijuence of one nf Uis kunpums lie Was sent to 
the Bastille and afterward-, exiled to England, i fere he remained for three 
years, acquiring a deep admiration for British iiuTiturion*. and composing 
his lira- philosophic work* which he entiried Lettm on the English. In thb 
work lie popularized rhe ideas of Newton and Locke, w hom he had come 
to regard as two of the greatesr geniuses who ever lived. Most of his Inter 
writings—tht Philosophic Dictionary, Candida his histories, and many of 
his poem* and essays—were also concerned with exposition of the doctrine 
that the world is governed by natural laws,, and that reason and concrete 
experience ire the only dependable guides for nun to follow* Voltaire had 
contempt for the smug optimism which taught char the ills of each make up 
the good of all, and that everything is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. He saw* on die contrary, universal misery, hatred, strife, and op 
pression. Only in his utopia of El Dorado, w hich he imagined to exist some¬ 
where in South America, was there freedom and peace. Here there were 
no monks, no priests, no lawsuits, and no prisons. The inhabitflii& dwelt to¬ 
gether without malice or greed, worshiping God to accordance with the 
dictates of reason, said solving their problems by logic and science, thit 
tills EdvUic life was matte possible only by the fact that rhe land was cur off 
by inipassable mountains from the "regimented assassins of Europe." 

Voltaire is bca known as a champion of individual freedom. He regarded 
all restrictions upon hbem of speech and opinion as utterly barbnmus tn 
a letter ro nut of his opponents he \s mte what has often been ua 

quoted us the highest criterion of intellectual ctderanee: M S th&mpi&n <?/ 
da not agree with a ward that yuti say, but I will defend to ttidhidmil 
the death your tifjhr to say tt.‘ ,= But if there was any one 
form of repression that Voltaire abhorred more than others, it was the 
tyranny of organized religion He blasted v, irh lire and brimstone againsi 
the monstrous cruelty of the church in in mi ring and burning intelligent 
men who dared to question its dogmas. With reference tn the w hole sys¬ 
tem of persecuting and privileged orthodoxy, he adopted as his slogan, 
"Crush die infamous thing/' He was almost as unsparing in his arracks upon 
political ty ranny, especially when if resulted in the slaughter of thousands 
to glut the ambitions of despots. u It is forbidden to kill/’ he sarcastically 
as.sereed: "therefore all murderers are punished unless they kill in large 
Finiit!nets and tn the sound of trumpets" 1 

Among the orircr philosophers of rhe Enlightenment in France were 
Denis Diderot; Jean d'Alcmheri, Claude Hdmius, and Harem dTlotbnch* 
•ill of w hom lived in rhe latter part of rile eighteenth century. Diderot and 
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d p Alembert were the chief mcmljerc of a group known ns the Eneveto- 

__ . ,pediscs so-called from their contributions to the Grand Ejif V- 

Otbrt phttQt- r , ,. ... . t t h , , 

f f pkvtf vf the ewpcdta t wjuth was intended to he a complete summanon of 

Kiiii'ikicnr the philosophic and scientific knowledge of tIil- age In gtn- 

cfa j^ hc>rh of them agreed with the ratkffitflJism and liberalism 

** * of Voltaire. Dideioc, for example, maintained that ' men will 

never lie free till the I act king 13 strangled with the entrails of the law priest- Pl 

0 P Alembert* while accepting the rafionabsr and individual Ibr Tendencies of 

die Enlightenment, differed from mow of his associates in advocaunq a 

diffusion of the new doctrines among all the people. The general attitude of 

his contemporaries, notably Voltaire, was to despise the common man, to 

regard him as a mere clodhopper beyond redemption from ignorance rnd 

grus&xess. But for d'Alembert the onlv assurance of progress by in universal 

enlightenment* Accordingly, he maintained that the truths of reason and 

science should be taught to the masses in the hope that eventually the whole 

world might be freed from darkness and cyratrnv. 

The renown of Helvetia ,ind Hulbach comes chiefly from their cx- 
tmnbt views of sensationalism, material timi T and mechanism. Roth of rhem 
held that all of our mental faculties, including even memory 
indHMacb ani * Segment* are rooted in sense perception. They argued 
that nothing bur physical substance exists* and that man 
differs from the lower animals solely m [icing more complex. Holding to 
such doctrines as these, they inevitably minimized the importance of re¬ 
ligion. In rbeir view, faith in a personal God or in rewards and punish¬ 
ments after death serves no useful purpose, either as m explanation of die 
world or as a basis of good conduct. Helvetia especially, contended rhar 
self-interest, springing from the desire for pleasure and the avoidance of 
pain, is an ample foundation for morality* He believed that men's evil 
mreniioiu would be curbed by the fear of retaliation* and that the fedinq 
id pleasure requiring; from an unselfish act would outweigh any element 
iff p;ua He is often credited with having been the first to use the famous 
phrase, “the greatest good of the greatest number. 1 I fed bach went farther 
than any «f his contemporaries in drawing logical deductions from the 
theory of mechanism. He taught that rhe universe is nothing bur matter 
perpetually in motion; it never had a beginning and will net eHuec art end. 
Every oh jeer and organism in it acquires its shape and form from the cnn~ 
fin nous flux of matter. Tills was a return to the ancient Greek conception 
oJ an eternal universe in constant process of evolution, 

WIllIc the Enligliretimcfit was of much less importance in Germany than 
in France «r England, it did give birth tn some progressive ideas. The mosr 
TbeEv- widely recognised of its German leaders was Gotthold 
U&tcmncTti Lessing (I’ly-Sr), primarily n drama fist and critic bat also 
in Germany a philostiplier of humane and far-sighted views. The essence 
of His philosophy is (nientnee, founded upon a sincere conviction that no 
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one religion has a monopoly of truck In his play, X at him the U r ist% he ex¬ 
pounded the idea that nobility of character has no particular nation co 
theological creeds He maintained that, historically t men of chHirirahle 
spirit were as often found among jews and Moslems as among Christians* 
Largely for this reason he condemned adherence to any one system of 
dogma and taught that the development of cadi of the world’s great 
religions {GtristiuiiEy included) was simply a step in the spiritual evolution 
of mankind. One of Lessing's friends and disciples turned our to lie the fore¬ 
most Jewish philosopher of the Enlightenment. His name was Moses 
JVIenddssohn f 17^0—t>6) p and he was a sickly product of die ghetto its the 
German town of Dessau. Agreeing wiih Lessing that religions should be 
judged by ilicir effect* upon the conduct of their followers, Mendelssohn 
urged his Jewish brethren ro give up their notion of themselves as ihe Chosen 
People of God. They should look upon Judaism merely as one of a num¬ 
ber of good religion*. He recommended also chai jews should renounce 
their clannishness, that chcy should cease to king for a return to Zion, and 
that they -should adapt themselves in the civic requirements of die countries 
in which they lived. His teachings along wiih those of Moses AHimonidcs, 
the great rationalist Jew of the twelfth century* were among the principal 
sources of what has since come to he known as Reform Judaism. 

Two other philosophers arc commonly given a place in the Enlighten¬ 
ment—the Scotsman, David Hume (1711-76), and the Frenchman, Rom- 
scau (tyt *-?%)•+ Neither, however, was in full agreement ^ ^ f 
with the majority of his contemporaries. Hume is famous f j h^forcmttt 
above all for bis skepticism, l ie founded hvs theory of knowk it-rjuir of 
edge upon the sensationalism of Locke* bur he went much 
farther than Locke in reducing else importance of reason, At- 
cording to J kune, the mind s* a mere handle of impressions, derived ex- 
elusive)V from the semes and tied together by habits of association. That 
is, we Icam from experience to associate w armth with lire and nourishment 
with bread. If we had never actually cxj>erienced the sensation m warmth, 
nn reasoning faculty in our minds would enable m to draw the conclusion 
That lire produces heat Rui consrant repetition of the fact that when we 
see a flame we generally experience warmth, leudt to the habit of dictating 
ihe tw o in our minds This is all thnt there is to knowing. Since every idea 
in the mind is nothing but a copy of a sense impression, it follows thar we 
can know nothing of final causes, the nature of substance* or ihe origin of 
[tic universe, Neither can we demonstrate the existcnee of God or prose 
the immortality of the souk Indeed, we cannot be sure of any of rhe con¬ 
clusions of reason except those which, like the principles of mathematics* 
can be verified bv actual experience. All others are likely to be the produces 
of feelings and desires* of animal urges and fears. In thus denying ihe com- 

1 Hv birch Roiiskcitt wias. French Swiss, s native of Geneva, but hr lived die greater 
pan of hb life in France. 
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prance of reason, Hume plated Idmsclf almost entirely outside the main 
intellectual trend of the Enlightenment. .Vs a matter of fact, he helped to 
prepare its dearie 

fti similar measure jean Jacques Rousseau repudiated many of the bask 
assumptions which had stemmed from Newton and Locke. A hopeless mis- 
Tbtmti ft "wailcwillg in the tiiire of his enintirins, Rousseau would 
rmaruthm have been a marvel indeed if he had championed the nationalist 
0/ Spfidradtt doctrines of the Enlightenment, Whole segments of his 
psychic personality appear to have been out of joint* He failed in nearly 
every occupation he undertook. He preached lofty idc-its of educational 
reform, hut abandoned Ids own children to a foundling asylum. He quar¬ 
reled with every body and reveled in morbid sclf-dkck^urcs. Undoubted 1 y 
ir was these qualities, uf toinppftotait winch were largely responsible for Ids 
revolt against rile coldly intellectual doctrines nf Ids contemporaries, He 
maintained that to worship reason a<. the infallible guide to conduct and 
truih is to lean upon a broken reed. Reason, of course, has its uses, but it 
is not the whole answer. In the really vital problems of life it b much safer 
ro rdy upon feelings, to foilsiw our instincts and emotions. These arc the 
wavs of nature and are therefore more conducive to happiness than [he 
artificial lucubrations of rhe intellect. The ' thinking man is a depraved ani¬ 
mat.” r Yet notwithstanding hi $ contempt for reason, Rousseau was m other 
wavs thoroughly in agreement with the viewpoint of the Enlightenment 
L fe extolled the life of the ""noble savage'' even more fervently than did toy 
nf his associates hi his prizc^wmolng essay, the Discourse on the Arts 4 tld 
Ssitmcct, he contrasted the freedom tod innocence of primitive men with 
the tyranny and wickedness of civilized society* even insist!ng that the 
progress of learning svas destructive of human happiness. He shared riir 
imp.iricn.ee of the Enlightenment with every iort of restriction upon in- 
dividual freedom, though he was much more concerned about the liberty 
and equally of the masses than were the other reformers of his time- He 
regarded the origin of private property as the primary source of misery m 
human society. 

It would be almost impossible to fix limits to the influence of Rousseau, 
As the first significant writer to uphold the validity of conclusions dictated 
Uv emotion and sentiment, lie is commonly considered the 
father of rrnuamidsm. For fifty years after his time Europe 
was bathed in literary tears, and k was difficult to find a 
philosopher who would boldly assert the inerrancy of reason. His slogan, 
"Hack to panne," furnished the foundation for a veritable cult dedicated to 
the pursuit nf the simple life, Sts rapidly did rhe new fashion spread that it 
was ultimately adopted by simpering cotinieraat Versailles. Even the queen 
designed a dainty rural village in a corner of the palace grounds and diverted 
herself by playing milkmaid. But Rousseaus influence was not limited to 
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thy founding of romanticism am! the encouragement of semi mental devo¬ 
tion to nature, I Tis dogmas of equality and popular sovereignty,though fre¬ 
quently misinterpreted. became the rallying cries of revolutionaries ami of 
thousands of more mode rare opponents of tlic existing regime. And. as the 
next chapter will show, it was Rousseau’s political philosophy which pro¬ 
vided the real inspiration for the modem ideal of majority' rule, 

A few indications have already been given of the religious doctrine-, ul 
the Enlightenment. bur more must be said on this subject, since religion 
was a matter of vital concern to ail who were attempting to Ybrjitigioai 
rentuld society at this time. The most typical religious philos- v> 

ophy of tlic Enlightenment «us deism, The originator of this it* Krdigfer- 
philosuphy appears to have been an Englishman by the name 
of Lord f lerbert of Cherbury (i 38 j-i 648). in the eighteenth 
century deisric doctrines were propagated by such men as Voltaire, Diderot, 
and Rousseau in France; Alexander Rope, Lord BoHngbmke. and Lord 
Shaftesbury in England; and Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Thomas Jefferson in America. Not satisfied with condemning the irrational 
dements in religion, the deists went on to denounce every form of or¬ 
ganised faith. Christianity was spired no more than the others. Institu¬ 
tionalized religions were branded as instruments of exploitation, dci iscd b) 
wily scoundrels to enable them to prey upon flic ignorant masses. As Vol¬ 
taire expressed it, "tlic first divine was the first rogue who met the first 
foerL" * Hut the aims of the deists were not all destructive. They were in¬ 
terested not merely in demolishing Christianity but in constructing a 
simpler and mure natural religion to replace it. The fundamental tenets 
of This new religion were about as follows: (1) there is one God who 
created tlic universe and ordained the natural laws that control if; (1) God 
does nor intervene in the affairs of men in this world: 1 le is Hut a capricious 
deny, like the God of tlic Christians and Jews, making “one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dishonour" in accordance with HU peculiar 
whims; (t) prayer, sacraments, and ritual are mere u sclera mum lift jumbo; 
God cannot be wheedled or bribed into setting aside natural law for the 
benefit of particular persons; (4) man is endowed with freedom of will to 
chouse the -mod and avoid the evil: there is no predestination of some t« 
he saved and others to be damned, but rewards and punishments in the 
life hereafter are determined solely by the individual's conduct on earth. 

Naive though many of its assumptions were, the influence of the Fji- 
lightemncm was tremendous. No other movement, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of humanism, had done more to dispel the accumu- Tbemftu- 

kitcd foils of superstition and illogical restraint which still ntce of ibt 

enveloped the Western world, The rationalism of die fin- EnKstea- 
lighten merit helped to break the shackles of political tyranny 
and to weaken the power of conscience less priests. Its ideal of religious 

* FbilontpMr Dttticmrrjt article no ''Rdigicio." 
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freedom was n leading factor in the ultimate separation of church and 
>tite and in the liberation of die Jews from ancient rantetinto. "Hie hu- 
mamrurijiuism Emptied in the opposition in oppression carried over into 
irtri Hit tort for penal reform and for the abolition of slavery. The desire for 
a natural order of society contributed to a demand for flic overthrow of 
relies of feudalism and for the destruction of monopoly and unearned 
privilege. If there was any evil result of t he Enlightenment, it probably 
consisted in an exaggerated development of individualism. Liberty of the 
individual against political and religious tj'ransty was unfortunate tv too 
easily translated into rhe right nf the strong to satisfy economic greed at 
the expense of the weak. 
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3. revolutionary scientific mscnvFRiFs 

The major scientific interests, df the Intellectual Revolution followed very 
largely the paths marked out during the lute Renaissance. This means that 
primary artentino w as given to the physical sciences, The first 
significant discoveries were made in mathematics and phvsics. 
Early in the seventeenth century Rene Descartes invented 
analytical geometry, a union of geomerry and algebra, Strait 
afterward came the development of rhe infinitesimal calculus 
by Sir Isaac Newton and Gnm'ried Wilhelm Leibniz ( 1646 — 37161 . Fnibrae- 
inn as it Joes the mathematical analysis of continuouslv in rv 1 ivy: Ljtianririix 
die calculus is an essential instrument for cmnpuration in engineering and 
in the higher branches of mechanics. 

Unquestionably the most Mlusrrmus physicist of the Intellectual Revo¬ 
lution was Sir Isaac Newton, As already noted, his contusions molded 
mens chin Ling in philittophy for ;s hundred yea r>. Hb in¬ 
fluence upon science was even more lasting' the Newromitn 
phvsics stood virtually unchallenged lmrii rhe Twentieth century. It was in 
i 6$7 that Newton published his famous law of universal gravitation. Based 
in part upon the work of Galileo, this law provided a single unifying prin¬ 
ciple for the entire world of matter. Besides, it removed all doubt us to the 
validity of the Copemicad hypothesis and placed the srudv of celestial 
mechanics on a firm scientific foundation. But New'ton’s researches in 
physics were nut confined to the problem of gravitation. He tie vised 4 
scries of tables- of very great value to navigation* by which the changing 
positions of the moon among the star:, could l>e accurately predicted. Hb 
achievements in s|>ccmim analysis and especially his conclusion that the 
colors of the rainbow arc caused by the decomposition of while lighr helped 
m suggest the later discover)' that all gradations of light arc the result of 
differences in atomic strut-tun:. He shires with Galileo the honor of being 
the father of mod cm phy-dcs. 

Suiik- preliminary progress was made timing rhe Intellectual Revolution 
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in connection with die understanding of electrical phenomena. At the tie- 
ginning of the seventeenth Cen e my the Englishman. William 
Gilbert, discovered the properties of lodestoncs and intro- .rJj^ ,v*jpf- 
duced the word "decrricity' 1 into the language. Other seien- mndingef 
cists quickly became interested, and sensational results were p^nov'eru 
anticipated from experiments with the marvelous “fluid, F A 
learned Jesuit even suggested that two persons might communicate at a 
distance by means of magnetized needles which would point simultaneously 
to identical letters of the alpha her, .More substantial work; was done by 
Stephen Gray (d + 173d) and Charles Dufay (1^98-1739)* u lio discovered 
that substances vary in conductivity and that there arc really twn kinds of 
electricity, positive and negative, Late in the eighteenth century Alessandro 
Volta (1745-18=7) constructed the first battery and proved the identity of 
“animal rua^nctism^ with electricity. Still another very important achieve¬ 
ment in electrics] physics was the invention in 1746 of the Leyden jar for 
the storage of electric energy. It teas mainly as a resulr of tins invention 
that Benjamin Franklin was able to show tlut lightning and electricity are 
identical !n his celebrated kite experiment in 1751 he succeeded in charging 
3 Leyden jar from a thunderstorm. 

Almost as spectacular as the progress in physics was the development of 
chemistry. If any one scientist can be called rhe founder of modem chem¬ 
istry. the title must be given to Robert Boyle (*617^)1). The v ^ 
son of an Irish nobleman, Boyle achieved distinction in t r** '* m ~ 
with the publication of his Sceptic! Chyinist, &t Chymico- 
Pby steal Doubts and Paradoxes* In this work he rejected the theories not 
only of the alchemists but also of the medico-chemists who followed in 
the fontsteps of Paracelsus " He thereby contributed much toward the 
establishment of chemistry as a pure science. In addition* he distinguished 
between a mixture and a compound, teamed a great deal almut die nature 
of phosphorus, produced alcohol from Wood, suggested die idea of diem- 
ical elements, and revived the atomic theory, No scientist before his time 
had foreshudmved so much of the knowledge of modern chemistry * 

Despite the work of Boyle, little further development of chemistry oc¬ 
curred for almost a hundred years. The reason lay partly in the wide ac¬ 
ceptance of errors concerning such matters as heat* flame, Tbriha&fr 
iir, and the phenomenon of combustion. The most common *ry of h y - 
nf these errors was the Hhcallid phlogiston theory- &#&**** 

Phlogiston' 1 was supposed to he the active principle or 
njystio substance in fire which caused a flame to burn and consume fuel Tn 

v iJ U«trie" earner from the Greek word fur amber. Gilbert and other* had wbserved 
that inker ribbed m* for will auric* paper, hair, *raw% tad various ocher things Pro* 
served Smith, A Hitt pry oj .MoJito Lttitttr;, Vl-I. L pp, &3-G4H 

* See flL^vve, p, jtt. 
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rhe second hall of the eighteenth century u mimlier of important discoveries 
were made which ultimately overthrew thb theory and cleared the way 
for ,1 true understanding of some nf the inoar familiar chemical reactions, 
Fim came rhe discovery by Joseph Black about j 75y that in rhe burning 
nf limestone to make quicklime a gas is given off. which he proved to have 
come from Hie limestone itself* not from the fire. This gas, which he called 
1 "lixed air* 1 * was later shown to be carbon dioxide, Jn 1766 J lenrv (Cavendish, 
one of the richest men in England, rqmrtcd the discovery of a new kind 
of gas obtained by treating iron, junc, and other mmb with sulphuric acid. 
He showed that this gas* now known as hydrogen, would nut of itself 
support combustion, and yet would be rapidly consumed liv a firs.- with 
access to the air. In 1774 oxygen was discovered by Joseph Priestkv, who 
had managed for some years to squeeze enough time one of his profession of 
Lriirarian minister to perform so me extensive experiments in natural science. 
He found that a candle would hum with extraordinary vigor when placed 
in die new gas—4 fate which indicated dearly ritat. combustion was not 
caused by any mysterious principle in the dame itself. A few years after this 
disco 1 cry Cavendish demonstrated that nr and water, long supposed to 
be demcnts f are a mixture and a compound* respectively, the lirst bein^ 
composed of oxygen and nitrogen and the second of oxygen and hydrogen. 

The final blow to the phlogiston theory was administered by Antoine 
Lavoisier 1745-^4)* one nf the greatest of all ^i-enrtsts of the intellectual 
Revolution. By sonic he has liven called "the Neuron nf 
Chemistry," Lavojjfar proved that combustion and respiration 
are simply forms of oxidation, the one being rapid and the other slow. He 
provided the names for oxygen and hydrogen, demonstrated that the dia¬ 
mond is a form of carbon, and argued that life itself is essential I s r a chemical 
process. Bur undoubtedly his greatest accomplishment was his creation of 
quantitative chemistry through his discoverv of the taw of the conserva¬ 
tion of mass. He found evidence Hiat “although nutter may alter its state 
in a series of chemical actions, it does not change in amount* the quantity 
of matter is the same at the end as at the beginning of every operation, and 
can tie traced by its weight;" Lavoisier died on rise guillotine at the age of 
fifty-one, a victim nf the Reign of Terror in the french Revolution* 
Although it was the physical sciences which received Hie major attention 
in the Intellectual Revolution, the biological sciences were by no means 
neglected, One of the greatest of the early biologists was 
Robert 1 1 unite ( 1655-1703), the firxr man to see and describe 
the cellular structure of plants. This achievement was soon 
followed by the work of Marcello .Malpighi (16*8-94) in 
demonstrating the sexuality of plants mid in comparing the 
function of Vegetable leaves with that of the luttj*5 of animals. 
About the same rime a Dutch manufacturer of microscopes* 
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Anrhtmv van Ucuwcnlmcl; (rdjr-m 3). discovered protozoa and bacteria 
and in-tore the Him description of human spermatozoa. The seventeenth 
century also witnessed some progress in embryology. About 1670 the 
Dutch physician, Jan Swammenfam, carefully described the life history 
of certain' insects 'from the caterpillar stage to maturity and compared 
the change of tadpole into ftwg with the development of the human cm- 
brvo. 

In many ways the end nf the seventeenth century appeared to mark a 
decline of originality jn the sciences w hicli deal with living tilings. During 
the next hundred years biologists were inclined more and Utm m H 
more to center their efforts upon description and classifica¬ 
tion of knowledge already in existence. The most brilliant classifier of 
biological knowledge was the Swedish scientist, Carl von Linnc (1707-78), 
more commonly known hv his Latinized name of Linnaeus. In Hus System 
of Xittire ami in his Botanical Philosophy Linnaeus divided all natural ob¬ 
jects into three kingdoms; stone, animal, and vegetable. Each of these king¬ 
doms lie subdivided into classes, genera, and species. He. invented ■ he sys¬ 
tem of biological nomenclature still in use. by which every print and animal 
is designated by two scientific names, the first denoting the genus and the 
second the species. Thus he called man Homo sapient, Though sonic |icnplt 
condemned 1 .innaeus for presuming to rename the animals that Adam had 
named, his classification was nevertheless widely adopted even in 1l& own 
rime. Despite certain defects which have had to be corrected, ir still has its 
value- Linnaeus is significant also for his admission that the number of 
species was not necessarily fixed at the time of the Creation. He even sug¬ 
gested that botanists might well devote their talents to the production of 
new plants by cruising different specie*. 

The second great genius of descriptive biology' in the eighteenth century 
was the Frenchman Hnffou O707-S3), His Nohtrai History In forty-four 
volumes, though intended as a summation of practically all * 

science, dealt niainly with animals and man. While nnidi of 
rhe material in this work was taken from the writings of other Scientists 
and from the accounts of travelers, the author did Have a 11111411c ability in 
rcdudmi a vast body of knowledge to orderly arrangement anil in en¬ 
livening it with Ids own brilliant interpretations. The chief importance of 
Huffontn us lies in his recognition of the dose relationship between man 
and the higher animals. Though he could never quite bring himself to 
accept die full implications of die evolutionary theory, he was none rhe less 
nrnngly impressed by the striking resemblances among all of the higher 
specie*.' He 1 bought that man, the horse, die ass, and the apes might all be 
considered as member* of one great family, and be admitted the possibility 
that the cm ire ijiiw of organic (onus had deice ruled from a single pri¬ 
mordial type- 
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The development of physiology and medicine progressed raliter slowly 
during the seventeenth century. The reason? appear to have been several. 
One was the inadequate preparation of physicians, many of 
whom had begun dicir profcsd&naJ careers with little more 
mining tiian j kind of apprenticeship under an older prac¬ 
titioner, Another was the common disrepute in which surgery 
was held as a mere trade, like that of barber or blacksmith/ 
Berhnps the most serious of all was the prejudice against dissection of hu¬ 
man bodies 333 basis of anatomical study. As late as 1750 medical schools 
which engaged in this practice were in danger of destruction, by irait mobs. 
Despite these obstacles some progress was still possible. About ift*o Mal¬ 
pighi and Leeuwenhoek confirmed the famous discovery of Sir William 
Harvey by observing ‘he actual flow of blind through the network of 
capillaries connecting the arteries and veins, At approximately the same 
rime an eminent physician of London, Thomas Sydenliam, proposed a new 
theory of fever as nature's attempt to expel diseased materia! from the sys¬ 
tem, The substance of this theory is still quite generally accepted- in fact, 
new evidence lias recently been discovered which strongly confirms it. 

Medical progress during the eighteenth century was somewhat more 
rapid. Among the noteworthy achievements were tile discovery of blood 
Medical pressure, the founding of histology or microscopic anatomy, 
projcrcif die acquisition of some know ledge of the chemistry of diges¬ 

tion, the development of the autopsy as an aid to the study of 
disease, and the recognition of scarlet fever as a malady dis¬ 
tinct from smallpox and measles. Bur the chief milestones of medical ad¬ 
vancement in this period were the adoption of inoculation and the de¬ 
velopment of vaccination for smallpox. Know-ledge of inoculation came 
originally from the Near East, where it had long been employed bv the 
Moslems. Information concerning its use was relayed to England in 1717 
through the letters of Lady .Montagu, wife of the British ambassador to 
Turkey. The first systematic application of the practice in the Western 
world, however, was due to the efforts of die great Puritan leaders. Cotton 
and Increase Mather, who implored the physicians of Boston to inoculate 
their patients in the hope of curbing an epidemic of smallpox which had 
broken out in 1711. By the middle of the century inoculation was quite 
generally employed by physicians in Europe and in America, fn i7 grt the 
milder method of vaccination was discovered by Edn ard Jenner. It was now 
revealed that direct inoculation of human bcijig? with the deadly virus of 
smallpox was unnecessary: a vaccine manufactured in the bodv of an 
animal would be just as effective and much less likely to have disastrous 
results. Vast possibilities were thus opened up for the elimination of con¬ 
tagious diseases. 
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Among all the major sciences mm commonly recognised. the only one 
actually originated during the Intellectual Revolution was geology. 
Hitherto theories of the evolution of the earth haJ been 
largely incidental to physics and astronomy. The lirsf scien¬ 
tist to devote his exclusive luicmbn to a systematic study '-r rocks ivirh a 
view to understanding the history of our planet was James l Inrton. In 1785 
he reported ids conclusions to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in s paper 
entitled Theory of the Earth. In this work he set forth Ids famous unifontri- 
tarittn hypothesis, which has been the basis of geology ever since. I his 
hypothesis states that the geological processes of the past were essentially 
the same as those of the present. Just as the earth is now being slowly 
chanced by riie action of rivers, winds, internal disturbances, and the like, 
so it was constantly being altered by similar causes in the remotest epochs 
of the past. Here was indeed a revolutionary conclusion,, for it necessitated 
the rejection of the Thldic.il assumption that the earth had been created in 
its present form in the space of a few days. 

4. CLASSICISM IN ART AND LITERATURE 
Is so far as there was any one purpose dominating the art and literature 
of die seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was the desire to preserve or 
recapture rise spirit of ancient Greece and Rome, The artists 
and writers of the Intellectual Revolution strove to imbue efjfrtfMur 
classical models. Tliev cliosc classical cities and themes for elwmn; 
many of ilicir works and embellished them wherever possible with allusions 
to :nuh|in: mythology. Deploring the destruction of ancient civilization bv 
'‘Christian barbarians," they were unable to see much value in the cultural 
achievements of later centuries. In penkular, they despised the Middle 
Ai;cs as a long night of barbaric darkness. Doubtless most uf them would 
have agreed with the dictum of Rousseau that the Gothic cathedrals were 
"3 disgrace to those who lud the patience to build them." In ill of these 
attitudes the men of the Intellectual Revolution were following in the 
footsteps of the humanists. Devotion to the achievements of classical aniifp 
ujtv war at least one important dement of Renaissance culture which had 
not vet died out. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that rhe classicism 
of the Seventeenth and eighteen eh centuries was by no means exactly the 
same as that of the humanists. As a rule, it was much more sentimental, 
grandiose, and extravagant, Besides, it was less sincere, since it was fre- 
imendy employed for rhe glorification of cynical monarch* and their cor¬ 
rupt and frivolous dependents. Finally, classic bin wav now perhaps even 
less a universal theme than it had lice 11 during the age of the Renaissance. 
A number of the great artists and w riters fit the seventeenth anil eighteenth 
centuries sought to escape from its influence entirely. 

The leading arts to be developed during the age of the Intellectual Revo- 
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hi lion were arc hi lecture and pointing. Sculpt urc ceased to be an intk- 
pendent arc, as ir had been in the Renaissance* and was rele- 
jrehiuctttrc: gated CO its earlier function of a mere aLt! to the adornment 
the I s of buildings, 'Die pie v ai I big sty It of a rchitect me in t lie seven - 
teenth century was the so-called baroque, Originating m Italy* 
it spread to France, England, and Spain and was eventually adnpred for 
dm relies* jpatarti, opera bouses, museum** and government build mgs in 
practically every Western country. In European capitals to this day it 
meets the eye in every direction. Among its celebrated monuments still 
standing are file Luxembourg pal ace and the horn palaces ai Versailles in 
France, St Paul's cathedral in London, the government buildings in V ienna 
and Brussels* and the palaces of the Tsars at Peterhof near Leningrad in 
Russia. The niosr noted of rhe baroque urdiitccrs were Giovanni Bernini 
(1594^1 6%q)< who designed rhe colonnade and square in front of St Peter's 
church in Rome, and Sir Christopher Wren (1432-1723), whose master¬ 
piece was Sl Paul's cathedral. The baroque sty lc was supposed to be 
founded upon the architecture of ancient Rome* but it was much more 
lavish than anything the Romans produced, Its principal features u ere huge¬ 
ness, artificiality, extravagance of tmiamcnnEmn, and the extensive mu m 
such “das&icar dements as the column* the dome, and sculptured repre¬ 
sentations of mythological scenes. So much detail was added to the surface 
uf rhe building* that they often give ihc impression of having been carved, 
like the altars in medieval churches, A simitar passion for splendor find 
magnificence was reflected in the enrichment of interiors with njlt and 
silver, Hashing mirroi^ and colored marble, f aken a* a whole* baroque 
architecture may he regarded w a symbol of rhe rase of powerful dynastic 
states and the growth of an absorbing interest in luxury engendered bv the 
Commercial Revolution. 

During the eighteenth century the heavy arid pompous architectural 
style of rhe age of Louis XIV gave way to still other adaptations of the 
r&rroroco classicsl The first 10 be developed was the rococo ardiittc 
ml the tort in France, so called from the fantastic sctuHs and shdl- 

Gt&tsi'jn like design? which were commonly employed fur nm amenta- 

nyigi tion. The rococo dilTered from rhe baroque not only in being 

lighter but also in the impression of grace and sumptuous refinement k 
was intended to create. In pbee of a struggle for dynastic power and For 
colonial empire* it was now rhe indolem case and decant manners of the 
court of Louis XV which set the standard for French society, A more 
delicate and effeminate architecture seemed to be necessary to accompany 
rhis change. Well-known examples of the rococo style are the Petit Trianon 
at Versailles (where the machinery ts still shown by which the supper table 
of Louis XV was brought up through the flour) and the palace of Sans Si mei 
at Potsdam, built by Frederick rhe Great, About the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century 9 reactirmwt in against hnth the rococo and the baroque, and 
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efforts were made to produce a truer and Je^s flamboyant Imitation of the 
classical, Perhaps the best results were achieved in England and in the Amer¬ 
ican colonics wkh the development of the so-called Georgian style*' 11 
known f>n this side of the ocean as colonial architecture- Though the 
Georgian retained certain dements of the baroque—the columns, the dm* 
liter windows and often the cupola or dome—it at least had the classical 
merit of simplicity, 

Toa certain extent the evolution of painting during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries paralleled chat of architecture* The greatest of the 
puiiiECj* who may be considered ro have expressed the 
batoque traclkion were die Flemings, Peter Paul Rubens 
( | 577- , d4o’) and Anthony Van Dyck (15*^1641),, and the 
Spaniard, Diego Vdi*quc£ (1 ^ 1^9—a 66u). Rubens was not merely the out¬ 
standing genius among these three, but he was the greatest of all the Flemish 
painters. In such famous works as The Fates Spinning and Veum and Adorn 
he combined classical themes with the sumptuous color and richness so 
pleasing to the affluent burghers and nobles of his own day. The pink and 
rounded flesh of his full-blown nudes is thoroughly in keeping with the 
robust vitality of the age* Roth Rubens and Ills gifted pupil, Anthony Van 
Dyck, are noted for their portraits of rulers and nobles. These were done 
in highly aristocratic fashion with full attention to die gorgeous details of 
elegant apparel and opulent furnishing? in the background Van Dyck's 
best-known portraits arc those of the English kings, Janies 1 and Charles J, 
and their families, Vekisqpez, the third great artist of the baroque tradition, 
was the court palmer to Philip 1 V of Spain, Most of bis work consisted of 
painrmgs of royal faces, suffused in ioU and silvery light but empty 0/ 
meaning or emotional expression. 

The rococo style of architecture may atao be considered to Itave had it* 
counterpart in pin ting. This was especially true In France, where a num¬ 
ber of artists under the leadership of Anmitie Watteau (1684-1751) and 
Francois Ikmchcr (1703-70) carried rhe tradition of aristocratic elegance 
to its farthest extreme. Their work was sentimental decorative* an J often 
frivolous—qualities which made it admirably suited to adorn the fraud v 
palaces of king* and nobles. Somewhat similar tendencies were revealed in 
much of the painting produced in England during rhe eighteenth century, 

1 he portraits of Sir Jodma Reynolds f \-*^i) and Thomas Gainsborough 
(i-: 7-8S) were tu« only ckgfm and sentimental but frequently artificial 
10 the point of falsification* They strove to represent tin- most useless mem¬ 
ber* of the English aristocracy as distinguished and high-minded leaders of 
society iimi occasionally portrayed ordinary ladies of rhe court in imjircs- 
myc classical poses—for example* Sir Joshua Reynolds 1 Miss Effitly Fou$ tu 
Tb&it and Mr$, Sid Jam as the Tragic Mme. It must be said, however* *0 

Njjth: 4 iriirn the era when the four GttwTfcs rvtpwA mice: naively ±s kings of Ette 
Uiijl Gt'urjft l Inhume kin^ m *714. Gtrmgr f V died rn jtf j-b. 
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the credit of Gainsborough that he did nor confine ha efforts to painting 
likenesses of wealthy patrons; he also excelled in depicting landscapes with 
considerable feeling for nature's mo«k 

All of the painters mentioned thus far were exponents in some degree 
of the classical influence. Bur there were others in both the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries who refused to be bound by the 
prevailing artistic conventions. Foremost among them was 
Rembrandt van Rijn (ifio6-{*p), now universally acclaimed 
as one of the greatest painters of all time. The son of a well- 
to-do miller of Leyden, Rembrandt was allowed to begin his 
artistic education at an early age. Under a series of native 
masters he learned the tciihniquc of subtle coloring and skill¬ 
ful depiction of the unusual in nature. Famous by the time lie was twenty- 
five. he fell upon evil days later in his life, mainly as a consequence of bad 
investments and the failure of critics rn appreciate his more recondite 
works. In 1656 he was stripped by his creditors of ail lit possessed, even tn 
his table linen, and driven from his house. Apparently these reverses served 
mainly to broaden and deepen his philosophy, for in this very same year he 
produced some of his greatest achievements. As 3 painter Rembrandt sur¬ 
passed all the other members of the Dutch school and deserves to be classed 
with the trreat masters of the High Renaissance in Italy. No artist had a 
keener understanding of the problems and trials of human nature or a 
stronger perception of the mysteries of this life. His portraits, including 
those of himself, are imbued with an introspective quality and with a sug¬ 
gestion that the half is not being told The subjects lie delighted to paint 
were not the incidents of classical mythology lint solemn rabbis, tattered 
bcegais, and scenes from the Old and New Testaments, rich in drama and 
in human interest. Some of his best-know n works include The Good Stftmri- 
tjii r The Woman Taken in Adultery f Tbs Marriage of Samson, and The 

Night I Tafekr 

Two other noted artists of the period of the Intellectual Revolution also 
departed widely from the classical tradition. The first was the Dutchman. 

Firms Hals (1580-1666), and the second was the Spaniard, 
Francisco Gova {1746-* Sik). Like his great contemporary 
m ‘<>ya Rembrandt, Hals insisted upon c[tooting the subjects he liked, 
regardless of whether they conformed to the notions of genteel critics. 
Most of his works are realistic portraits. He loved to depict the inibceilic 
grin in the face of the tavern drunkard, the naive enthusiasm of itinerant 
singers and players, or the bewildered misery of some beaten and hopeless 
derelict. Guva was not merely a rebel against accepted artistic standards 
but a political and social revolutionary as well. He detested the aristocracy, 
despised the church, and ridiculed the hypocrisy of respectable society. But 
he reserved his deepest contempt for absolute monarchy. His Charles IV 
on Hot whack has been called “the most impudent portrait of royalty ever 
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painted/' Goya nbo made me of his talents to indict the cruelty of war, 
tspecialJy during the period when Europe w as ravaged by Napoleons 

armies. 

The history of liccranvre in the seventeenth nod eighteenth centuries ex¬ 
hibited tendencies quite similar to those of art- The most popular literary 
ideal was classicism, which generally meant not only a studied 0jWK . IIW 
imitation of classical forms bur also an earnest devotion to 
reason as 3 wav of life, on the assumption that the Greeks and 
Romans had been rationalists above everything cist Although 
classicism was not confined to any one country, its principal 
center was France* Here lived during rhe reign of Louis XIV 3 distinguished 
company of poets and dramatists, who gave more genuine luster to their 
country than had ever been won by the Grand Monarch in hts boldest 
exploits of diplomacy and war. The most noted members of this company 
wore Jean dc La Fontaine (1651-95), Pierre Corneille (1606-&4), Jean 
Racine (1639-99^ and Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (i&is-jjL who is much 
better known by his adopted name of Moke re- Much of the work of these 
writers wa^ marked b\ qualities: similar to those of the baroque in art: ir 
was decorative, turgid, affected, artificial and in general expressive of a 
tendency to subordinate concern to form. The most talented poet of this 
group was 1 -a Fontaine, noted for his Ftihh*f> in which the habits of various 
nnimab are used to suggest and often to satirize human characteristics in 
something like the manner of the classical Aesop. The other three writers 
were dramatists. Corneille and Racine wrote lofty tragedies based upon 
while they conceived to be the principles of Aristotle's Poetic*, but at die 
same time exalting the seventeenth-century ideal of the Frenchman who 
follows the guidance of reason and creates lib own destiny by sheer force of 
wjI!. Less respectful of ancient formulism than anv of his associates, 
Medic re was the most original of French comedians. Few keener critics of 
human nature have ever lived.'TTa business of corned v/ f he once declared, 
iS is to represent in general all the defects of men and especially of the men 
of our rime/' The mortal weakness he ddfghted most to ridicule was pre¬ 
tentiousness—the silly conceit of social climbers in affecting a culture be¬ 
yond thetr intelligence or the pompous claim* of ignorant physicians in 
professing infallible skill. Hut with all of his penchant for satire* Molifcre 
had a measure of pity for the evil fortunes of men. In a nutnher of his play* 
sympathy and even melancholy go hand in hand with clever wit and 
pungent scorn* His genius was probably broader in scope titan that of any 
orher dramatist since Shakespeare. 

England also liad a luxuriant growth of literary effort in the classical 
style. 11 ic first great master of this style as applied to English literature 
was the renowned Puritan poet, John Milton (1608-74). 1 he _ witon 
leading philosopher of the Puritan Revolution* Milton wrote 
the pfhcial defense of the bclicading of Charles I and later on held the po*i- 
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tinn of Secretary' for Foreign Tongues under Cromwell's Commonwealth, 
Nearly all of his w ritings were phrased in the rich and stately expression of 
the classical tradition* while many of the ksscr ones revolved about themes 
from Greek mythology. But Milton was as much a Puritan as he was a 
classicist. He could never cpiite gee away from the idea that the essence of 
beauty is jiinnlitv, HhComus ends with rhe stem admonition; ' Love Vir¬ 
tue, riltc alone is free. 1 ' Moreover,, he was deeply interested in theological 
problems* His greatest worth Paradise Lost, is a synthesis of the religious 
beliefs of his age* a majestic epic of the Protestant faith But in spite of the 
fact that Milton was a Puritan, his views hi this w ork departed widely from 
Calvinist dogma. Its principal themes are the moral responsibility of the 
individual and the importance of knowledge as an instrument of virtue. 
Paradise is Ickit repeatedly in human life to the extent that man allows p.15^ 
sson to triumph over reason in determining the course of his actions. Milton 
also threw Calvinist doctrine to the winds in his Areopetjptica, perhaps 
the must eloquent defend of freedom of speech in the English fan- 


guage. 

Classicism in English literature reached its zenith in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in the poetry of Alexander Pope (1688-1744) and in the writings of 1 
ji „^ r Store of masters of prose. Pope was ihe great exponent in 

Fopcjfidtbt vmw of the irteclumisLie and deistk doctrines of the En- 
rmiitrsof lightenment* In such works as his Esiay on Man and \m Esiay 
Lnxfab prow Qtmdmi he set forth the view that nature is governed by 
indexible taws, and that man must study and follow nature if he would 
brine any semblance of order into human avails. The chief masters of prose 
who wrote under classicist influence were the journalist and writer of 
popular fiction, Daniel Defoe < 3tSiSo—17j 1 ); the satirist, Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745); the skeptical philosopher, David Hume (1711*76), acid his 
idealist contemporary, Bishop Berkeley (1685 —e 753); and the historian, 
Edward Gibbon (* 737-9+)* author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire. 

The age of classicism in English prose was also the period which wit¬ 
nessed the origin of the modern novel. To some cxrent the new literary 
The origin fomi lvai anticipated by Daniel Defoe s Robinson Crusoe, *a 
vfib+mod* fictional Talc based upon the adventures of a shipwrecked 
cm novel sailor w bo had spent five years on 3 desolate bland off the 
coast of Oiilc. Bur the true modem novel, with its more or less elaborate 


plot of human liehavinr and its psychological analysis of life and love, 
springs from the work of Samuel Richardson (f<S$p-i 7 dt) and Henry Field¬ 
ing O707-54J. In 1740 Richardson published his Pamela, or lltnn- Re- 
warded, an involved and priggish account of the attempts of a Mr. It to 
seduce bis virtuous serving maid. Nine years later came Fielding's The His¬ 
tory of Tom fortes , acclaimed by ^mc critics as the greatcit novel in the 
English language. Rich m himmr and in colorful description of manners and 
customs, it is also free from the sentimentality of RlcWdson*s works. The 
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novels of Richardson and Fielding provided the inspiration for innumerable 
others, nor only tn England bur on the Continent of Europe as well- 

Earlier in this chapter we teamed that the rariom^tic and mechanistic 
philosophy of the I^ightertmcnt was followed by a romantic revolt, ex¬ 
pressed first of all in the teachings of Rousseau. We have now ^ x f? C q^~ 
to observe that an almost identical development took place wn&vf ra¬ 
in literature. Beginning about J750 a reaction set in against tnjmiami 
die imdlcctualism and high-flown formalism involved in the minmtvre 
classical tradition. A group of writers now demanded a return to simplicity 
and naturalism with less attention to man as a rational creature and more to 
his instincts am) feelings. No lunger was it considered disgraceful for the 
poet to show sympathy or pity or to display any other of his deepest emo¬ 
tions; the heart should rule tlw head, at least in all cases where problems vita! 
10 man's happiness were concerned. Nn longer w as nature regarded as a 
cold, automatic machine hur worshiped as ihe embodiment of beauty, sub¬ 
limity^ and diann, or renderly revered as a source of protection and solace. 
God now ceased to be 3 mere First Cause and came to be identified with the 
universe itself or mystically adored as the soul of nature. Still another ele¬ 
ment in the romantic ideal was glorification of the common man, often 
accompanied by a generous: compassion for the weak and oppressed. Ab 
rlumgh some of this regard for the lowly had been implied in the humani- 
Karjam&m of the Enlightenment, most of the leaders of that movement had 
little respect for the masses. Now under die lull lienee of romanticism the 
humble herdsman and peasant were given a recognition m literature long 
overdue. 

Though literary rontantietsn had its roots in Fiance in such sentimental 
works us fomle and The Non.- Hehhe of Rousseau* the movement attained 
irs most vigorous development in Great Britain and Germ .my. 

Among the eighteenth-century romantic poets in Britain 
were Thomas Gray (r71 6—7 0 . author of the Elegy Written 
in j Country Churchyjrd; anti, to a certain ex cent, Oliver 
Goldsmith (1728-74), who celebrated die rustic innocence 
of Auburn* “loveliest village of the plain*" The most original 
of them all, however, was the Scotsman, Rot>en Bums ^ 1759-96), In hi* 
homely diaJect vcr&e the romantic feeling for nature and sympathy fur the 
common man received their finest expression. Nn writer lus inspired more 
tenderness for the humblest things of thb earth or filled the world w ith .1 
deeper respect for those who toil for their bread- Moreover, Bums was 
unique among poets of his age in combining rm extraordinary pathos w ith 
a delicate touch of humnr. He had rhe rare gift of being passionately earnest 
w ithout being solemn: In the very last years of rhe eighteenth century two 
other romantic poets began Lbcir literary activities on British soil. Their 
names were Wilham Wordsworth and Samuel Tax lor Coleridge, But since 
most of the work of these men was done in die nineteenth century, they 
catt be discussed more appropriately in a later chapter* 
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The romantic movement in German literature developed primtirily under 
the brill lam guidance of Friedrich Schiller (1759-1805) and Johann Wolf- 
Tfr- romm ^ an S vt>n ^* oct * 1<:r (1749—1832}- Schiller grew up during the 

tie when period of the Sturm imd Drang ( Storm and Stress)* when 

inGertfanyi writer* aU over Germany were denouncing restraints md 

{1) Scvtfltr trotivemitms and attempting f<i free the culture of their coun¬ 

try from foreign domination. As a confluence his romandcisni generally 
embraced ns its important elements die idealization of heroic deeds and rhe 
glorification of struggles for freedom. While a my strong qualify of in¬ 
dividualism pervades a number of his plays* especially The Rabbets and 
The Muni of Qrkan i p Schiller's conception of liberty seems to have been 
closely akin to nationalism. This is revealed quite clearly in his I Villi jwi 
T ell, a drama of the straggle of the Swiss against Austrian tyranny Interest 
in the personal fate of the hero h here very definitely subordinated to the 
larger issue of national independence. At times the hero even appears in a 
distinctly unfavorable light This nationalistic aspect of Sdtiller's work was 
probably die one which had the major influence upon later German a lit¬ 
ers. 

The greatest name in the history of Germ in literature i$ umpicstiunublv 
that of Schiller s older contemporary* Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, The 

['} Goerba mcn WCT * asM5Cja ^J for a number of years at the court 

of the [Juke of Weimar. Bom in Frankfort* the ^on of a 
family of ample means, Goethe was educated for the law but soon found 
the limits of knowledge in that profession unsatisfying. His indefatigable 
spirit drove him to the study of medicine, and then of the fine arts and die 
natural science-;, : He even explored the depths nf alchemy and astrolocv; 
meanwhile, however, continuing his literary efforts, which he had begun 
about the age of sixteen. His fim important literary production was The 
Sorrows of Young IFerf&er, a ronuntic novel about,! love-sick youth who 
takes his own life with the pistol of Ids rival and friend. Written in dashing 
jcnrimcntal style, it atrained an enormous popularity not only in Germany 
hut also in England and France. "Though the author apparently intended 
that it should express the idea that weakness of character is the greatest: of 
sins, k came to be taken as a symbol of profound dissatisfaction with the 
world and as a basis of fiery revolt. In 179a Goethe published the first part 
of his drama ftatfr, which he finally completed in tSjt* a year before his 
death. Universally acknowledged as his grandest achievement, Faust not 
only epitomizes the personal philosophy of the author but expresses the 
spirit of the modern age as few other writings have done. Part J reflects 

11 Go«hr 1 * idiiEVcmcnts a* 3 sdeniju were by no means m&igeiGcaiu. I In srndir* nf 
ihe devvIijpTnem of plum* 3 rut animal* c^mnluircd much to out knowledge of ctmt 
|?jra= 4 i imirplioltr^i, \frmr etHx lac dHOovvreU ihit j, furmatiim in Ate human j*wbnrn‘ 
is arioJftgwu-i to the corrcRptiading formation in the jnw of ibc higher apei. Long he hi re 
Darn in' and even It fort Ljmarek* fit t ouvlnccd liknadf by hn own meatth« *h« 
Otgsitk evolution tf a face 
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some of the quality of rebellion in the Sturrn imd Dran^ but in Parr II the 
conviction grows that freedom from restraint is not enough; the individual 
must L r o on in an cruller quest for mastery oi all knowledge ant! for en¬ 
richment of life through unlimited experience Considered as a whole* the 
drama is a symbol of perpetual unrest, of that oeudes* yearning tor the 
fullness nf life which has come to be um of the most distinctive traits of 
modem civil nation. 

J, MUSIC IS THE SEVENTEENTH AND m^HTEflN'TII CENTURIES 

Ascbserveb in a preceding chapter, 1 * the sixteenth century marked the cub 
ms nation of one eta of musical development, ilhisrmted by massive chgral 
works of polyphonic structure* By contrast; the seventeenth r 

century was primarily a transitional period, cxliibiring various i m lru*nc*ttd 
experimental tendencies which resulted in a rich fulfillment nutritmdtkt 
in the eighteenth century. The first factor of major impor- 
msec in the new age was the rhe of instrumental music. West* 
cm music, it should be remembered, had first matured as a 
vocal art, and it is nor surprising that it was some time before there was 
1 clear realization of the distinct possibilities inherent so the creation of 
music by mechanical means. A marked advance was apparent in the key¬ 
board instruments, especially the organ, which achieved substantially its 
present form by the end of the seventeenth century. The piano, invented 
early in the following century, was slow to displace its prototypes, the 
clavier and harpsichord- (Mozart was the first great musician to recognize 
the possibilities of the piano and to compose for k.) The violin was per* 
fcctcd in the first third of ihe eighteenth century, and it ts remarkable that 
the best products of this period, from ihc workshop of the Atnari, Stradi¬ 
vari, and Guarneri families in northern Italy* have never been excelled. 
Meanwhile, the basis for rite modern orchestra was fusing bud by the tend¬ 
ency to group together related instruments, for example, the violin family 
(stringed instruments phyed with a bow) and the Bute family (wood 
winds). The beginnings of the opera constitute the second important in¬ 
novation of this era. Origmaring in Italy about 1 tfoo, die open represented 
an attempt to employ music as 3 vehicle of dramatic expression, and derived 
its Inspiration both from the classical Greek drama and rhe medieval mys¬ 
tery plays. Though still in 1 relatively crude slate of development* die 
opera Ljccztme very popular as a ion si of entertainments and its rapid suc¬ 
cess had th^ unfortunate effect of hampering its artistic growth. It soon 
settled into a convention!! partem lacking Ixith musical originality and 
dramatic sincerity—a degenerate state in which St remained for the most 
part until subjected to radical reform in the eighteenth century. Bui even 
with its limitations the op.-™ deserves attention because ir sought to com¬ 
bine several of the arts was definitely secular in spirit, and offered employ - 

11 See abuse, pp. 580-jSi. 
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nient to musicians hitherto almost entirely dependent upon the patronage 
of the aristocracy and the church. 

In rite forefront of the progress of instrumental music during the first 
half of l he eighteenth century stands the name of Jo harm Sebastian fiach 
(1685-1750)', one of the greatest figures in all musical his- 
rorv. The Bachs of Thu ringia had for several generations been 
noted throughout Germany as musicians, anti the high reputa¬ 
tion of the family may partially explain the underestimation 
of J. S. Bach fay tiii contemporaries. Bach combined an un¬ 
bounded imagination and a capacious intellect with heroic powers of 
discipline and an unquenchable BCfll for Work, By lifelong study he made 
Ittmsclf the master of all the existing formulas of expression;; and in prac¬ 
tically every field of serins music, with the exception of opera, his in¬ 
fluence was marked and beneficial. He revolutionized the technique of 
paying keyboard instruments. Moreover* he was largely responsible for 
the adoption of the modern •'tempered’ 1 scale, which makes it possible to 
play in any desired key or scale without retiming the instrument. It 
ruay be nhscrvvd in this connection chat lie was the real founder of modern 
organ music, and he composed much of the best of it. In his Inmds the organ 
fr/fitti !—j contrapuntal form following the strictest rules—became not 
merely a dazzling technical feat but a vehicle of the pro founded emotion. 
While he composed a variety of ty pes of instrumental music, his best-known 
wn/ts, aside from organ pieces, arc for choral use, devised principally 
for the liturgy of the Lutheran service* These lost range from settings of 
simple charskt of folk-song origin to elaborate masses. One of the greatest 
and most productive musicians of nil time, Bach displayed none of the ir¬ 
ritating eccentricities which anc popularly supposed to adhere ro the “ar¬ 
tistic temperament/' He was quiet and dignified, yet sympathetic, pious, 
loyal to his friends, and devoted to his Urge family, (He married twice and 
had twenty children- S Ironical but all too typical was the scant recognition 
inj material reward accorded to him. I lis constant activity as diruclur, per¬ 
former, and teacher did not suffice to overcome the srrugglc against pov¬ 
erty, and his widow was forced to end her days in the poorhmtse at Leipzig. 
So eager was be 10 bring his worts before die public that he taught him¬ 
self the art of engraving upon copper plates; yet most of his compositions 
remained unpublished for over a century aficr his death. Since then his in¬ 
fluence has grown steadily. Until the exaltation of hb memon lias raised him 
almost to the rank of a demigod. And by none has he been rendered deeper 
homage than by some of the musical revolutionaries of oor own generation. 

Second only to Bach in musics! importance among his contemporaries 
was G, F\ Handel (tfiw?-1-59) /Like Bach, Himdel was a splendid organist, 
but hb chief contribution lay in another direction, \fter win- 
G.F. nittg tis)' success in the Italian style of opera, lie turned to the 
dramatic treatment of religious themes and thus created the 
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modern oratorio. The most esteemed of his oratorios is The Ateuiah, which 
he composed within the ipaee of three weeks. In contrast with Bach, Handel 
attained wide popularity during his lifetime, especially in England, where 
he became a naturalised subject. The salu uf his work* anti a generous pern 
sinn from the Hanoverian court brought him an ample income, and he 
was one of the few great composers to become prosperous 

The operatic and tnstrtamenu! fields both figured in tJic important de¬ 
velopments of the latter half of the eighteenth century* 1 he opera was al 
last raised to a level of artistic excellence. Forms of insmi- 
mental composition were perfected which have been of oftbttytn- 
fundamental influence ever since — the sonata, tmctrtQ* and pjwny and 
above aU the symphony * And finally the orchestra was esrab- ' _t 
fished essentially on its modem basis. So impressive were the Achievements 
of this era* particularly the growth of the symphony orchestra, that it has 
come to be known as the "classical 11 period of musical history. 1 he two 
figures who must truly represented the progress of this age wore the 
Austrians Haydn and Mozart. 

Joseph Haydn (i7]2-ifio9>, the son of a pur wagon-milker, Was early 
faced with a bitter struggle for a livelihood. He managed m scctirc a good 
musical education, largely by selWnsmacrion, but the buffers Haydn, 

Jtc received in early youth left a mark of servility upon his cowptutro} 
personality. The many indignities which both he and .Mozart aymfilvmn 
endured from their social superiors speak eloquently of the snobbishness of 
the ciglucenlb ceimuv and its sHgbt regard for genius divorced from snci-l 
rank. 1 l-ivdn'i immense gifts, however, brought him wide acclaim in the 
European musical world and eventually at least a moderate financial se¬ 
curity. Through his kindliness of ru.iniicj he came to be known affection¬ 
ately as "Pap Haydn” to rhe musicians who worked under his direction 
While he wrote nvucb for voices* his yrcamess rests principally upon Ins 
instrumental works; numbering some yuu, most notable of which are the 
string quartets and the symphonic*. He composed more than too sym- 
phonies and definitely established the pttcru for tills supreme orchestral 
medium. The Haydn symphonies arc remarkably dear-cut and logical in 
structure; and while sometimes ton precise for modern tastes, ilidr warmth, 
sincerity* and gaiety have enabled them to retain the popularity they de¬ 
serve- 

Wolfgang Mozart (175^-91 ) f who unlike Haydn was born into a musical 
family, is probably the supreme example on record of a musical prodigy, 
fie composed at the age of five* played in public at six. and m _ 

published when seven years otcL It was well chic his career pr^mtrm 
1>cgan early, for it was ended at ihc agr of thirty-five* when 1 ient grains 
the composers powers were markedly growing. Hb tin* 
fimdy death msy be nimlitucd to the harsh circumstances 
that surrounded him* for which, however* lib own extravagance, char- 
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actcriiric of many Viennese artists, was parity to blame. Heavily in debt 
at the rime of his death* he was buried in a pauper's grave. In spite of his 
short life be came to surpass Haydn in the syiophoiiic held. Equally impor¬ 
tant was hks contribution to the opera, a medium which appealed to him 
strong!y\ By the biter eighteenth century the able G, VY\ Gluck had done 
much to vitalize the opern and restore ir to ics dramatic purpose, and to chc 
same ends Mozart applied his greater genius* Without entirely rejecting 
the conventional pattern, he wrote a number of operas, both to Italian and 
Gertnin texts* which still rank as masterpieces Most notable among them 
are per Imps The Magic Flute and Don GiovarmL WMk his works give 
ample evidence of exceeding skill and soundness of judgment—in some cases 
prophetic of future trends—their most appealing quality is their ingratiating 
tunefulness, The gift of melody w r a& Mozart's to a degree unrivaled* unites 
by Franz Schubert The superiority of hi* symphonies 10 those of Haydn 
consists in their lyric richness, striking harmonic contrasts, and greater 
boldness of conception * 

6, SOCIAL IDEALS AND REALTTTES DURING THE AGE OF THE 
ENUGNTENMilNT 

A movement as profoundly disturbing to Western society os the Intel- 
lectual Revolution was hound to have its effects upon social customs and 
individual habits, These effects were especially discernible 
fhcmrirf during the bloom of the Enlightenment in the eighteenth ecu- 

cbjrnRtt at tUF) + . Of COUFSe, ROC illl (if llle SocJqt pfUgreSS Of this lime L-in 

ihh period | 1C to intellectual influences ^ much of it w F os due to 

the bulging prosperity induced hy the expansion of trade in the Commercial 
Revolution* Nevertheless the progress of philosophy and science had mure 
than incidental effects in clearing away the cobwebs of ancieuc prejudice 
and in building a more liberal and humane society. 

Mention has already been made of the influence of the Enlightenment 
in promoting die cause of social reform. A characteristic expression of this 
influence was agitation for revision of drustic criminal codes 
ind for more libera) treatment of prisoners. In regard to both, 
the need for reform was urgent. Penalties even for minor of¬ 
fenses svere exceedingly severe in practically all countries, 
death being die punishment for stealing a horse or a sliccp or 
for the iheft of as little as five shillings in money; During the first half of the 
eighteenth century no fewer than sixty crimes were added to the capital 
list in England. The treatment accorded tn bankrupts and debtors was also 
a stand mi? disgrace* Ben ten and starved hy cruel jailers, they died bv the 
thousands in filthy prisons, Conditions such as these eventually chatlcnceJ 
the: tffmpadiies of several re runners. Foremost among them Was Ocsart 
Bcccam p a jurist of M ilan, w ho had been deeply influenced by ihc writings 
of French rationalist philosophers, tn 1764 he published his famous treads* 
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on Crimes ami Punishments, in which he condemned the common theory 
rhar pcnutties should he made as horrible as possible in order to deter po¬ 
tential offenders, Insisting that rhe purpose of criminal codes should he the 
prevention of crime and the reform of the wayward rather than vengeance, 
lie urged the abolition of torture as unworthy of civilized nations. 1 le like¬ 
wise condemned capital punishment as contrary to the natural rights of 
man, since it cannot be revoked in case of error. Bcccam's book created a 
veritable sensation. It was translated into a dozen languages and it stilt iu- 
la ted efforts to improve conditions in many Linds. By the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century considerable progress had been made in reducing die severity 
of penalties, in relieving debtor? from punishment* and in providing work 
and better fond for prisoners. 

The humanitarian spirit of the Enlightenment found an outlet also in 
other directions. Several of the scientists and philosopher notably ttuffon 
and Rosifiseau* denounced the evils of slavery. Many more ^ vppaii- 
eundemned the slave trade. The efforts of intellectuals in this tstm tv siav- 
regard were warmly seconded by the leaders of certain rcli- c_ir> ,T|V|,J "' ,rr 
giuis groups, especially by prominent Quakers in America. Even John 
Wesley* conservative as he was on many social issues* branded slavery as 
an abomination. Pacifism was another ideal of many of ihc new liberd 
thinkers. Voltaire's strictures on war, which have already l>ecn rcbied, w ere 
by no means the only example of such sentiments, The criticisms of Hob 
bach and Helved us were just as devastating. Even the sentimental Rousseau 
could perceive rhe sllogic in Gnitius 1 attempt to draw n distinction between 
just and unjust w ars. From rhe pens of ocher philosophy emanated various 
ingenious plans for insuring perpetual peace, including a scheme for a 
league of nations with power to take concerted action against aggressors.^ 

Perhaps it was natural that humanitarian agitation for reform should be 
accompanied by m iucrcn.se of sympathy for the lower duties This was 
especially mic during the linal stage of the Enlightenment. f j inmate 
With the progress of reason and the increasing emphasis upon 0 j f ympaii ? 
the natural rights of man, the strong reaction against the evils Ivrtbclomr 
of slavery and war was eve mu nil v translated into a protest rJjmJ 
against every form of suffering ;md oppression* Thus the hardships of the 
poor came in foe a larger share of attention than they had received since 
rhe rime of the Sophists. Results, ihc middle class in the pursuit of its ambi¬ 
tion to dethrone the aristocracy needed the support of the lowly peasants 
and urban toilers Our of such factors as these there developed a tendency 
on the pare of leading thinker* to espouse the cause of the common man. 
In particular it became popular to despise aristocratic lineage or royal 
birth. Thomas Paine echoed the sentiments of many when he declared that 
a single honest plowman was worth inure than all the crow ned ru Ilians who 
ever lived. The grot Scottish economist* Adam Smith, deplored the habit 

“ This was the famous sellume of the Abbe dc Sainr-Pienrc (i£jf-f74Jb 
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of feeling more pity for a royal scoundrel like Giarlcs I than for the thou* 
sands of commoncitizenssbughtcred in the civil war. Several of the French 
philosophers of the Enlightenment went coniidcr.ilily farther in professions 
of sympathy for the masses, Gabriel de Maldy (1709-85), the Marquis dc 
Condorcet i, 1743-94), and Rousseau advocated an absolute equality of free¬ 
dom and privileges for every man,,Viably md Condofcet, at least, perceived 
that this could not lie attained except by a redistribution of wealth* While 
they did not propose socialism, they nevertheless «|fiitd that landed prop¬ 
erty should he held in substantially equal amounts, so that exploitation of 
the poor by else rich would l*e practically impossible* 

One of the most significant social developments of the Intellectual Revo¬ 
lution was the revolt against Christian morality, particularly its supernatural 
basis. It was noted in a preceding chapter that a si milar rev oh 
had occurred during the Renaissance, exemplified especially 
by ihe teachings of such men as Lorenzo Valla, MachiavdlL 
and Ribdais* The Reformation, however, reversed the trend 
and established an ethical system in some ways more rigorous 
than that nf idle Middle Ages, Now in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the pendulum again swung hac k. The philosophers of the En¬ 
lightenment attempted to separate ethics from religion entirely and to find 
either a rationalist or a psychological basis for human conduce Notable 
among those who followed a rationalist approach was Anthony Ashkv 
Cooper, the third Earl of Shaftesbury {1071-1713), Shaftesbury main¬ 
tained that every human being as endowed bv nature w ith an innate sense 
of decency, which is all that is necessary to enable him to distinguish he- 
tween fundamental issues of right and wrong, This inherent moral sense 
develops in the mind of the individual before he is mature enough to have 
any very definite notions About Gud or a life after death. Consequently 
there must fie j basic morality imlepcridctH of supernatural z-ancrions, With 
1 he growth of mans reasoning faculties, this basic morality is expanded to 
embrace rhe whole field of ethical judgment. But Shat cesbuxy's ideas of 
right and wrong were somewhat different from those of traditional moral¬ 
ists, He denied that any act could be truly virtuous if it was motivated bv 
hope of reward or fear of punishment, cither in this life or in a life to come. 
He aimed to revive the Greek conception of virtue as essentially the 
equivalent of harmony, proportion, and good taste, “Will k not lie found,* 1 
lie Enquired, ^that what is beautiful is harmonious: ami proportionable; 
w hat is harmonious jnd proportionable is true; and what is at once both 
fteaiitiful and true is of consequence agreeable md gcnid? 1 ” 

The majority of the philosophers of the Enhghtemnent inclined to the 
Thrittrmpt h rwttd in the psychological instincts of 

ifiditi-oxvr the individual or in considerations of social utility. The doe- 
trine of jo instinctive basis was expressed, as we Itave seen, 
in the teachings of Helvetia and Holbach, who argued that 
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all human conduct is determined by scIf-mtereHt. by the pursuit of pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain, They believed thar proper education would 
enable each individual to perceive chat his own self-interest lay in nor 
hurting others, and that ultimately very little restraint would be neccs&irv. 
David Hume and Adam Smith evoked * somewhat broader theory, con¬ 
tending that imitaiity is determined largely by reflective Sympathy. Mm, 
they declared* has a tendency to pro jeer himself into the simjiiion of per¬ 
sons around him and to imagine how he would feel Linder simitar circum¬ 
stances* If the condition of others is wretched* he himself experiences pain, 
while happiness in others gives rise to sensations of pleasure* Cutiscipjefitly 
men ate impelled by nature to do those things which will promote the 
happiness of their fellow creatures and especially no avoid those things 
which will cause suffering. Tills ethical philosophy was developed most 
fully m Adam Smith's Theory of Morat Sentiments (1759). 

The revolt against die moral ideak expounded by theologians was re¬ 
flected not only in the books of die philosophers; it was also revealed in the 
principal customs and social practices of die time. 1 he eight¬ 
eenth century, in particular, was an age of pampered elegance 
and gracious living decidedly at variance with The ascetic 
taboos of rhe church. The houses of die nobles were respiting 
truth' furnished with shining mirrors* crystal chandeliers* and 
graceful sofas and chairs richly upholstered in brocaded silk. 

Men of the upper classes arrayed themselves in powdered 
uigs, velvet coats with bee at the cuffs, silk stockings* and knee breeches 
of delicate hue. Not since the days of the Renaissance had fashion played 
>o dominant a part in rhe lives of both sexes. I Tabus of personal behavior 
were abu charaiTertzcd by s imilar qualities of elegance and artificiality. 
Form was everything} motive, nothing, flic hdm and gentlemen of the 
l nest aocjetv addressed even diusc whom they cordially hared with the 
most fulsome compliments and groveled disgustingly in the prest riLc of 
higher rank. In a satirical treatise on etiquette, published about 17 to, the 
courtly ceremony of bowing was described* with some measure of truth, 
as ''departing from the pcipcndicdbr little by little tmtil the whole spine rv 
presented 10 the person nnc h bowing to, as much as to say to him, "Will 
your lordship do me the honor of cudgelling mer* p ' u 
Actually, among the upper dasses* manners very largely mole the place 
of morals. The ladies and gentlemen who danced the stately minuet and de¬ 
poned themselves w ith such charming grace ifirite comitHmly ridiculed 
married hue as a relic of a benighted past. Adultery became fashionable 
and almost a virtue* A husband sometimes lived on friendly terms with his 
wife's lovers, for no imr in this cultivated society u ould be sn uncouth u> to 
display anv sentiment of jealousy, Prostitution had not only its apologists 
bui also its defenders, and brnihek were quite commonly permitted to re- 
11 Qimitil h\ PrtservftJ SsiUrii. op- fib Vol. EL p, 607* 
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main open on Sundays, though theaters had to he dosed The prevailing 
in inkle coward relations between the sexes appears eo have been rhar of 
Billion, whs? declared that 1 there is nothing good in love Emu the physical. " 
Eiirhteenth-ccntuty society -1U0 had its more violent and brutish aspects, 
which were largely survivals from the turbulent days of the Renaissance. 

Despite the severity of penal laws, vicious crimes were still 
very common. Kit many large cities bands of hooligans roamed 
the streets at night* while footpads infested die highways in 
the open country. In London sndi hoodlums were known as 
Mohawks, and their favorite diversions, Aside from robbery* 
were beating consmbles* “turning women upside down,” and 
gouging out the eves of any who cried co restrain them. Drunkenness con¬ 
tinued in much the same measure as before* though the consumption of 
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hard liquor bv the poorer dosses appears to have increased. It was about 
[his lime that inn become popular especially in England as the poor marl’s 
drink- Gambling and cruel games and sports likewise survived unibated. 
Vet another of the prevailing vices of riii^ |*erioJ was duelings although it 
was confined primarily to the upper and middle classes. The gentleman of 
spirit was still supposed to avenge any real or imaginary insult by duSkng- 
jng the offender to a moml coiiihar with sword or pistol, Even so promi¬ 
nent a statesman as William Pitt the younger felt obliged to mcer an op¬ 
ponent on the so-called field of honor. 

It is nceessarv to observe, however, that rhe picture of social conditions 
in die eighteenth century w as not altogether dark* For one thing, there 
j wits a verv detinue improvement in the standard of living, 

tmpmscmmt certainly for die middle classes and probably even for most 
rsija^'jrpti iif die poor. Finis ls ev idenced by the increasing per capita 
■d coftswnption of sugar, chocolate* coffee, and tea, which were 

not merely substituted for other foods and he verges but were actual ly ad¬ 
din' <ns to the average diet. Tilts grow ing demand for linen and cotton doth, 
and for such articles of (usury as mahogany furniture designed by such 
masters ns Chippendale, E Icpptcwhite* and Sheraton, may be taken as □ 
further indication of rising prosperity, a* kast iimong those who were not 
hopelessly submerged at the houom of the heap. The other of the more 
favorable aspects of social life in this rime was a sharp reduction of the 
death rale. This came about as the result of several causes. Probably the 
most important was- the effective control of smallpox ns a consequence of 
in>■: uhrinri and vaccinal ion. A second factor was die g^dilidm-eni nf 


Timtcmicv huspitak which, in combinarLun with improved obstetrical 
methods* reduced the morality among infants in the second half of the «n» 
rurv bv rume than iom per ecni anil amung mothers I>v more than zoo 
percent. ! imllv . advancement In ^aiutttiiim. together with the id option of 
more hygienic habits by people of jfl classes, contributed nor a little ro 
ihc conquest of various diseases and to lengthening the spun of life. 



Modem Occidental Civilization, 
1789-1914: Democracy, 
Nationalism, Industrialism 


A SECOND stage in the tristory of modem Occidental civilization 
was ushered in bv die Frcncli Revolution, This event, which oc¬ 
cupied the years from 1789 to 1799. had a profound influence upon 
die modem world- It overthrew mercantilism and the surviving 
relics of feudalism and contributed to die political supremacy of the 
middle class- Resides, it w as a cardinal source of militant nationalisru, 
of economic individualism, and of die Sovereignty of die masses- 
Sevcral of these remits—especially nationalism, democracy, and 
middle-class supremacy—persisted through nut the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and were among die dominant character- 
isrjes of that cm. At the same time, if must not he fur gotten that the 
history of Western nations from the French Revolution to the out¬ 
break of World War l was radically conditioned by other factors. 
Chief among these was the Industrial Revolution, w hich began about 
1760 am) has continued unfit the present time. Included among in 
significant results were the urbanization of modern life, the creation 
of new social classes and new economic and political philosophies, 
the revival of imperialism,and -■ general improvement in standards nf 
living. In addition, by enabling countries to support a much larger 
population than would ever have been possible under an agricultural 
economy, the Industrial Revolution was partly responsible for the 
fact that the number of inhabitants of Europe more than doubled 
bera r een 1789 anul 1914 
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Chapter^ J 


The French Revolution 

(1789-1799) 


p 

L ROFOUND changes were wrought in the political luxury 
of the Utter part of die eighteenth century. This period witnessed the death 
throes of that peculiar system of government and society which had grown 
up during the age of the despotsJn England this system had 
already been largely overthrown by but in other parts r^Jmiol 
of Europe ir lingered on* growing mure and more ossified and 
corrupt \\ uh the pacing of the years, It flourished in every major country 
under the combined influence of nipjrarisin and the ambitions of mnmrchs 
to consolidate their power at the expense of rhe nobles. But scarcely any¬ 
where did ir exist in so abominable a form as in France during the reigns of 
the Ijsf three Bourbon kings, Louis XIV was the supreme incarnation of 
absolute rule. 1 I is successors Louis XX' and Louts XX L dragged the govern¬ 
ment to the Iivwest depths of extravagance and irresponsibility. Moreover, 
thdr subjects were sufficiently enlightened to lie keenly aware of ihetr dis¬ 
advantages, For these reasons it is nut strange that France should have twen 
the *ccnc of a violent upheaval to overthrow a regime which had lung Ik-co 
hated and despised by the most intelligent citixavs of the country. ^Vnd we 
shall not go far wrong in interpreting the French Revolution as the climax 
of a century’ of slowly increasing opposition to absolutism and to the su¬ 
premacy of a decadent aristocracy 

I. THE CAUSES IJF THE FRENCH REVOLtrriUN 

[■on convenience we can divide the causes of the French Revolution into 
three main classes: political* economic* and intellectual* Naturally this 
division is somewhat arbitrary, since none uf ihc.se classes was entirely dis- 
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duct. The intellectual causes, for example* and ro some extent the political 
also, were largely economic in origin. Nevertheless, for pur- 
pijscs of simplification it will be best to keep them separate. 
One uf the major political causes has already been mentioned- 
This was the despotic rule of the Bourbon kings. For nearly 
two hundred years govemment in 1 ranee had been largely a 
one-matt institution. During the fourteenth* fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuriesa kind of parliament known as the Estates General, com- 
posed of representatives of the clergy, rite nobility, and the common people, 
had met at irregular intervals. But after 1614 it was no longer summoned 
Hence forth the king was the sole repository of sovereign power. In a very 
real sen$c the king was rhe state, i !c could do almost anything his imperious 
will might dictate, without fear of impeachment or legislative restrictions 
of any kind, Xu questions of cnmrmitionnliry or die natural rights of his 
subjects need trouble him. ITe could throw men into prison without a triai 
by meins of royal orders, or lettres dc CJfbci. He could prevent any criti¬ 
cism of Ins policies by clamping a rigid censorship on the press or by re- 
b trie ting freedom of speech. It must tie conceded, however, tlm the tyranny 
uf t he French kinu< has often been exaggerated. In actual practice there was 
comparatively IkiJe interference with what men wrote or said + particularly 
during the reigns of Louis X V and Louis X VL No action of these monarchs 
inhibited the mordant wit of Voltaire or suppressed the radical books of 
Rousseau, 1 On rhe contrary p the attacks by these and other philosophers in¬ 
creased in virulence the nearer the Revolution approached. The explana¬ 
tion* of course, is not to be found in any liberalism of Louis XV and hts 
duU-wined yrandsoti but rather in their indifference to politics. 

A second political cause of the French Revolution was the illogical and 
unsystematic character of the government. Confusion reigned in nearly 
every department. The political structure was the product of 
iJj/ tkar^ter a long and irregular grow th extrrjding back into the Middle 
uftbeFrench Age*, New agencies had Ijeen established from time to time 

gotrrmtumi meet some particular condition, with a total disregard for 
those already in existence. As a result there was much overlapping of func- 
lions, and numerous useless officials drew salaries from the public purse- 
Conflicts of jurisdiction between rival departments frequently delayed ac¬ 
tion on vita! problems for months at a stretch. Almost everywhere inef¬ 
ficiency, wastes and graft were the ruling qualities of the system. Even in 
financial matters there was no more regularity than in oihcr branches of 
public policy Not tmlv did the government have no budget, but accounts 
were seldom kepi; and there was no dear-cut distajietiun between the in- 

t Voltaire v ,ii imprisoned for i rim? jut! iftcrvmd* criltd m England fo* mi of hh 
htfiiilic J^nijiooni; hut ihi* Wii carlv in Jus career. Most uf Ilia treiichijm etkloiJiu uf 
die governiticnt and the charth wen; after Irii return frpni Enghni 
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come of rhe king and the income of the state. Worse still was the fact that 
the collection of public revenues was exceedingly haphazard. Instead of 
appointing facial collectors. the king employed the old Roman system of 
farming out the collection of taxes to private corporations anil individuals, 
permitting them to retain as profit all that they could gouge i ami the peo¬ 
ple in excess of a stipulated amount. Similar disorganized conditions pre¬ 
vailed in the realm of law and judicial procedure. Nearly every province 
uf France had its special code based upon local custom. .As a consequence 
an act punishable as a crime in southern France, where die Roman influence 
Was wrongest, mil!lit be entirely unknown to the taw in a central or north¬ 
ern province. This lack of uniformity was especially galling to the business 
classes, who were often involved in transactions in distant parts of the 
country, 

Probably the most decisive of the political causes was the disastrous wars 
nuo which France was plunged during the eighteenth century. Revolu¬ 
tions are not made bv sporadic attacks Upon a system still in r ? j the costly 
its prime, no matter how oppressive some of its policies may wwt at r6< 
be. Before a great political and social upheaval (which is the rlT " '■ ,,,u 
way wc must define a true revolution) can occur, it seen is to be necessary 
that there shall be a near collapse of the existing order. Something must 
happen to produce a condition of duos, to reveal the incompetence and 
corruption of the government, and to create such disgust and hardship chat 
mnity of those who formerly supported the old regime shall now tun) 
against it. Nothing could be better calculated to achieve these ends than 
conflict with foreign powers resulting in humiliating defeat ur at lease in 
serious reverses. Asa matter of fact, it is almost impossible to conceive of 
any of the great revolutions of modem times except os a consequence of 
Ions: and disastrous wars/ Die first of the wan which prepared the ground 
fertile French Revolution was the Seven Years* War fought 

during the reign of Louis XV. In this struggle France was pitted against 
England and Prussia and. in spite of aid from Austria and also for a time 
from Russia, went down to overwhelming defeat. As a resulr, the French 
were compelled to surrender nearly all of their colonial possessions. It wits 
natural and, mi 1 be whole quite justifiable, that the blame for thistarasrmphe 
should be placed upon the incompetence of the government. The effects 
of this blow were made worse when Louis XV i decided in 1778 to inter¬ 
vene in the American War for Independence. Though f ranee was now on 
the wanning side, the cost of maintaining fleets and armies in the Western 
Hemisphere for more than three years "virtually bankrupted the govern* 
menr. As we shall see, it was this condition of financial Itclplnsnem in the 

= A ilisifrictioiL, of course, inuffl he drawn between rime revedurirms and ifiwc of die 
palace nnth', to common in the Balkan* ami m Uiin America. m-liich ire really very 
lintc mcic dmi fur declaims- 
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face of an impossible burden of debt which led directly to the quarrel lie* 
tween ihc king and the middle das* and die conscquenr outbreak of revo¬ 
lution. 

In taming to the evomiink causes of the French Revolution, we must 
note first of all that widespread suffering among the mass of the people 
was not one of them. The popubr notion that the Revolution 
occurred because the majority of rhe people were starving 
for Want of bread, and l>ecau*c the queen said, “Lcr them cur 
cake." is far from historically accurate. Despite the joss of her 
colonial empire, France on the eve of the Revolution was still 
a rich and prosperous nation. For more than two centuries Iter 
bourgeoisie had been fatten eng on the profits uf expanding 
trade, while her lower classes had been getting at least some of die crumbs 
tb at fell front the tables of the ride Indeed, if R the opinion of modem 
scholars that the French peasant in the eighteenth century were beficr 
off than ihe rural folk in any other country of Europe with the exception, 
of England 1 That their condition was actually improving i.j evidenced by 
rhe decline of serfdom during the century preceding rhe Revolution, am! 
by the tact that a steadily increasing proportion of the peasants were be¬ 
coming iiw ners of land. No doubt there was a great deal uf misery to be 
found among the dwellers in the slums of Far!*, especially doting the hard 
w inter of But these people did not make die Revolution; they 

merely participated in it after it had been started by others. The Tact casi¬ 
ng be emphasized too strongly that the French Revolution was launched 
as a middle-cbss movement. Its original objectives were primarily for the 
benefit of the bourgeoisie. Since the leaders of rilis class needed the support 
of a larger percentage of the people, they naturally took some norice uf 
ilie grievances of the peasants. But the poor proletarians were almost ie- 
nored. 

What then wet* the rc^l economic causes? Perhaps we should place at 
the head of rhe list tire rise of the middle class m a position of cratoordimry 
pr>\i er and prestige. 1 he emergence of a new economic group 
with a sense of grievances and a consciousness of its own 
strength and importance seems to be a necessary condition to 
the outbreak of any revolution. This class b never composed 
of miserable dregs of humanity—wretched, starving and 
hopeless. On the contrary_ its, ranks must Ik permeated by a sense trf con¬ 
fidence inspired by previous success and slmnjthencd bv the belief that 
additional effort will bring greater gains in die future. During the years 
of prosperity preceding rhe Revolution tht French bourgeoisie had ernwri 
to he the dominant economic class. Aside from rhe land, nearly all of the 
productive wealth was in its hands, It controlled the resources of trade, 
manufacturing, and finance. Moreover, its members appear to have been 
l L R. GimihJlk Ths F-ta of the Ftrrjeh Retail pp. 
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crowing richer vcar by year. In 171(9 the foreign commerce of France 
reached rhe unprecedented total of 1,153,000,000 fronts.' But the chief 
effect of this rising prosperity was to sharpen bourgeois discontent. No 
nutiti how much money a merchant, manufacturer, banker, or lawyer 
might acquire, he was still excluded from political privileges He had al¬ 
most no in 11 ucnee at the court, he could not share in the highest honors; 
.met, except in the choice of a few petty local urlkers. he could not even 
vote. Besides, he was looked down upon as an inferior by the idle and 
frivolous nobility. Occasionally some snobbish count or duke would con¬ 
sent to f lic marriage of his son to the daughter of a wealthy burgher; but he 
would probably follow the custom ever alter of referring to the marriage 
as "manuring his land,” As the middle class rose in affluence and in con¬ 
sciousness of its own importance, its members were bound to resent such 
arretnpts at social discrimination. But above all it was the demand of the 
commercial, financial, and industrial leaders lor political power cnmiiicii- 
iiirJLc with their economic position which made the bourgeoisie a revolu¬ 
tionary class, 

A demand for political power was not the only consequence of the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of the middle class; there w as also an increasing clamor for 
the abandonment of mercantilist policies. I it earlier times met- (op 
can til ism had been welcomed by merchants and mamifuc- pvriiion 
turers because of its effects in procuring netv markets and foynwiw- 
fostcring trade. But that was at the beginning of the Com- ,M,W 
mercial Revolution when business w as still in its swaddling clothes. As com¬ 
merce and industry flourished through succeeding centuries, the bourgeoisie 
became increasingly confident of its ability to stand on its own collective 
feet. The result was a growing tendency to look upon the regulations of 
metcanctlUni as oppressive restrictions. Merchants disliked the special 
monopolies granted tit favored companies and the interference with their 
freedom to buy in foreign markers. Manufacturers chafed under the laws 
controlling wages, fixing prices, and restricting the purchase of raw ma¬ 
terials outside of France and her colonies. These were only a few of the 
more annoying regulations enforced by a government operating under the 
twin objectives of paternalism and economic self-sufficiency. Perhaps it is 
not strange that the middle class should have come to think of pure eco¬ 
nomic liberty as a paradise, worthy to lie gained at terrific cost. At any rate, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the desire of businessmen to be rid of mer¬ 
cantilism was one of the principal causes of the French Revolution. 

A third factor, mainly economic in character, which contributed much 
to die outbreak of the French Revolution was die system of privilege en¬ 
trenched in the society of the Old Regime. Prior to the Revo- 
Inti on the population of France was divided into three great t&iyivii of 
classes Or Estate* the first was composed of the clergy; the 

* ItnJ., p. +<- 
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second, of the nobles; and the third, of the common people. The First 
Estate really included two different ranks; < i) the higher clergy, made up 
of cardinals, archbishops, bishops, snd abbois; and fi) the luster clergy or 
parish priests. Though all of rhqsc servants of the church were supposed to 
lie members of a privileged group, in actual fact a wide gulf separated the 
two ranks. The lower clergy were frequently as poor as their humblest 
parishioners and were generally disposed to sympathize with the common 
man, By contrast, the higher clergy lived on the fattest fruits of the land 
and moved in the gay and sophisticated circle of the king and his court. In¬ 
cluding no more than i per cent of the total population, they nevertheless 
owned about 10 percent of all the land, to say nothing of vast wealth in the 
form of castles, paintings, gold, and jewels, Several of the bishops and 
archbishops had incomes running into hundreds of thousands of francs. 
Obviously must of these gilded prelates gave little attention to religious 
affair*; home of 'hem dabbled in politics, aiding the king in maintaining his 
absolute rule. Others gambled or devoted their energies to mote scandalous 
vte«. Of course, it cannot lie assumed that nl! nf them were depraved and 
neglectful of their professiutial duties, but a sufficient number were corrupt, 
domineering, and vicious to convince many people that the church was rot¬ 
ten to the core and (hat its leaders were guilty of robbing the people and 
wasting the nation's resources. 

The Second Estate, comprising the secular nobility, was also divided into 
two subordinate castes. At the top were the nobles of the Firord, whose 
titles went all die way back to die feudal suzerains of the (Middle Ages. Be* 
ncath them were die JioNfS of the robe, whose immediate ancestors had 
bought some judicial office conferring a tide of nubility and the right to 
wear an impressive gown. Though commonly despised by their brethren 
of more ancient lineage, the nobles of the robe were by far the must in¬ 
telligent and progressive members -if the upper classes. Several of their 
number became ardent reformers, while a few played prominent roles in 
the Revolution itself. Their ranks included such famous critics of the estab¬ 
lished order as Montesquieu, .Minibcau, and Lafayette. It was the nobles of 
the sword who really constituted the privileged class in die Second ILsrarc. 
Together with the higher clergy they monopolized the leading positions 
in the government, usually delegating die actual work to Subordinates. 
While they owned vase estates, they customarily resided at Versailles and 
depended upon stewards or bailiffs to c\rurt enough from the pedants to 
provide fur their luxurious needs. Few indeed of these high-born wastrels 
performed any useful function. They .icted as if they believed that their 
only responsibilities to society were to flatter the king, to cultivate the 
graces iff courtly life, tmd occaaorully to patronize the decadent classical 
art. In n very real sense, most of them were v, ruthless parasites consuming 
the w ealth which other* labored bard to produce. 

Aiming the most valuable privileges of clerics and nobles were those re- 
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lotting to taxation. And the inei]uirahle system of taxation may well he con¬ 
sidered a fourth economic cause of the French Revolution, 

Tnses tn France, long Ik fort 1789, had conic to consist of equitable: 
rwo main types. First, there were the direct taxes, which in- 
eluded the taiile, or tax on real and personal property; the 
cdpilation, or poll rax; and the vfrtgtiefiH, or m on incomes, originally at 
The rate of 5 per cent, but in rhe eighteenth century more commonly to 
or m per cent. The indirect taxes, or taxes added to the price of ctwn- 
lttuditks and paid by die ultimate consumer, embraced main!)' the tariffs on 
articles imported from foreign countries and rhe tolls levied on goods 
shipped from one province of l- ranee to another. In addition, the joWr, or 
rax on salt, may also be considered a form of indirect tax. Fnr smite time the 
production of salt twd l*en a state monopoly in France, and every indi¬ 
vidual inhabitant was required to buy nt least seven pounds a year from 
the government works. To the cost of production was added a heat y tax, 
with the result tlsar the price to the consumer was often as much as fifty 
ur sixiv times the actual value of rhe salt. \\ hile exceedingly burdensome, 
the indirect taxes were not as 3 rule unfairly distributed, St seas difficult, ■>! 
course, for anyone, regardless of his social status, to avoid paying them. 
The case of most of the direct taxes, however, was far otherwise. The 
derrry. by virtue of the medieval rule that rite property’ of the church could 
nut Tie taxed by the state, escaped payment of both the UitU and the 
vmgtieitti’. The nobles, especially those of higher rank, made use of their 
influence with the king to obtain exemption from practically all direct 
levies. As a result, the main task of providing funds for the government fell 
upon the common people, or members of the Third F-Sfate, Arul since few 
of rhe artisans and laborers had much that could be taxed, rhe chief burden 
had to be borne bv the peasants and rhe bourgcmsic- 

A final economic cause of the Revolution was the survival of relies of 
feudalism in France as late as ijKy. While the feudal system itself had long 
since iKcotm: extinct, vestiges of it remained and served as tkewr- 
convenient instruments for maintaining rhe power of the king riv.if vf reflrr 
and the privileged position of the nobles, in some backward oi 
areas of the country serfdom still lingered, but die prevalence of rhis insci- 
tutiun must not be exaggerated. TSie highest estimate ever given of the 
number of peasants who were serfs is 1,500,000. out of a total mini popula¬ 
tion of at least 1 y,000,000. The vast majority of the peasants were free men. 
A considerable proportion owned the lands they' cultivated. Others were 
tenants or hired laborer-., but the largest percentage appear to have been 
sbiire-croppers, fanning the Linds of rhe nobler for a portion of the har¬ 
vest, generally ranging from a third to s half. However, even those peasants 
who were entirety free were still required to perform obligations which 
had come dow n from the Feudal Age. One of rhe most odious of these was 
the pavmcnt of an annual rental to rhe lord who had formerly controlled the 
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land. Another was the donation to the local noble of a share of the price 
received whenever a tract of land was sold. In addition, the peasants were 
stN] required to contribute the bmatifis^ or fees supposedly for the use of 
various facilities owned by the noble. During ihc Middle Age* bsnalith 
had been paid for the use of die lord's flour mill, his wine press, and his 
bake oven. In spite of die fact that by the eighteenth century many of the 
peasants owned such equipment themselves and no longer benefited bv the 
service provided by the noble, the banaliih were still collected In tlie orig¬ 
inal amounts. 

Probably the most exasperating of 3!! the relics of feudalism were the 
corvee and the bunting privileges of the nobility. The wmfe, formerly 
a requirement of labor on the lord's demesne and in the hiultiini* of roads 
and bridges on the manorial estate! was now an obligation to the govern¬ 
ment. For several weeks each year the peasant was forced to put his own 
work aside and devote bis Labor to maintaining the public highways. No 
other class of the population was required to perform this service. Even 
greater inconvenience was suffered by tlie rund citizens as a result of the 
hunting privileges of ihe nobles. From time immemorial rhe right to indulge 
in the diversions of the chase had been regarded as a distinctive baJ^tr of 
aristocracy. The mm of gentle birth uw have unlimited freedom to pur¬ 
sue this txdtbtg pastime wherever he wished. Naturally, ncriting so trivial 
as the property rights of the peasants should be allowed to stand in ihe way. 
In some parts of France the peasants were forbidden to weed or mow in 
breeding time lest they disturb the nests of the partridges. Rabbits, crows, 
and foxes could not be killed regardless of how much damage they did to 
The crops or to domestic fowl and young animab Furthermore, the peasant 
was supposed to resign himself to having his fields trampled at any time by 
the horses of some thoughtless crew of noble hunters. 

Every great social upheaval of modern times has developed out of a 
background of intellectual causes. Before a movement can reach die pro¬ 
portions of an actual revolution, it is necessary that it be sup- 
P orTC(1 by i body of ideas, providing not only a program of 
action but a glorious vision of the new order chat is finally to 
lie achieved. To a large extent these ideas are the product of political and 
economic ambitions, bur in time they take un the significance of independ¬ 
ent factors. Originally secondary ur derivative causes, they ultimately be¬ 
come primary causes. Eventually the fulfillment of the ideas h accepted as 
an end in itself and draws the allegiance of men like the compel of a new 
religion. The intellectual causes of the I re rich Revolution were mainly an 
outgrowth of the Enlightenment. This movement produced two interest¬ 
ing political rhenries, which have exerted their mrlucnce down dirouqh the 
years ever since. The first was the literal theory of such writers as Locke 
anti Montesquieu; and the second was the dcmocr&jic theory of Rousseau. 
While the two were fundamentally opposed, they nevertheless had ccr- 
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tain dements in common. Both were predicated upon the assumption that 
the state is a necessary evil and that government resu upon n contractual 
basis. Each had its doctrine of popular sovereignty, although with con¬ 
trasting interpretations. And, finally, both upheld in some measure me 
natural rights of the individual. 

The father of the liberal theory of rhe seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies was John I-ocke {1631-1704). though several of its doctrines had 
already been suggested in the writings of John -Milton ( j GoH- Uftixt lib- 
74), James Harrington {t6n-77>. ant ^ Algernon Sydney ^pvlkital 
(t6::-8j). LockeV politics] philosophy is contained chiefly f e ^^ ke 
in his Second Troujuof Civii Government, published in i6yo. 19 r,i e 
In tiiis he developed a theory of limited govern merit intended partly to 
justify the new system of parliamentary rule set up in England as a result 
uf the G tor ions Revolution. He maintained that originally alt men tad 
lived ii) a state of nature in which absolute freedom and equality prevailed, 
and there was no government of any kind. The only Jaw was the law of 
nature, which each individual enforced for himself in order to protect his 
natural rights to lift, liberty, and property. It was not long, however, until 
men betjan to perceive that the inconveniences of the state of nature greatly 
outweighed its advantages. With every individual attempting to enforce 
his own rights, contusion and insecurity were the unavoidable results. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the people agreed among themselves to establish a civil society, 
to set up*a government, and to surrender certain powers to it. lint they did 
not make that government absolute. The only power they conferred upon 
it was the executive power of the law of nature, Since the state is nothing 
but the joint power of all the members of society, its authority “can be no 
mure than those persons Itad in a state of rum re before they entered into so- 
fiery, and gave it up to the community." 1 All powers nor expressly sur¬ 
rendered arc reserved to the people themselves. If the government exceeds 
or abuses the authority explicitly granted in the political contract, it be¬ 
comes tyrannical; and* the people then have the right to dissolve it or to 
rebel against it and overthrow in 

Locke condemned absolutism in every form, He denounced despotic 
monarchy, but he was no less severe in his strictures against the absolute 
sovereignty of parliaments. Though he defended the supremacy of the law- 
making' branch, with the executive primarily an agent of the legislature, he 
nevertheless refused ro concede to the representatives of the people an un¬ 
limited power. Arguing that government was instituted among men for 
tin- preservation of property (w hich he generally tktined in the inclusive 
sense of lilt:, liberty, and estate)/ he denied the authority of any political 
agency to invade the natural rights 01 a single individual. The law' of nature, 
w hich embodies these rights, is an automatic limitation upon every branch 
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(if rhc government. Regardless of how targe a majority of the people's 
representatives should demand the restrieison of freedom of speech or the 
confiscation and redistribution of property, no such action coo Ed legally he 
taken, tf taken illegally it would justify effective measures of resistance on 
the parr of the majority of citizens. Locke was tnueh more concerned with 
protecting individual liberty than he was with promoting stability or social 
progress. If forced 10 make a choice, he would have preferred the evils of 
anarchy to those of despotism in any form. 

Tile influence of few political philosopher? in the history of the world 
has exceeded that of Locke. Not only were his doctrines of natural riuhts, 
limited government, and the right of resistance against tyranny an impor¬ 
tant source of French Revoluriunary theory, but thev found ready accept¬ 
ance in American Thought as well. They furnished most of the theoretical 
foundation for the colonial revolt against British oppression. They were re¬ 
flected so dearly in the Declaration of Independence that whole passages of 
time document might almost have been copied from the Second Treatise of 
Cit'd Government< Lockian principles also influenced the drafting of the 
Constitution and especially the argument $ advanced by 1 hmiltoti, .Madi¬ 
son, and Jay in the Fedtraliyt urging its ratification. Later, when tile new 
government enacted the Alien and Sedition taws, it was mainly on the basis 
.if Lockian theory that Madison and Jefferson in the Virginia and Ken¬ 
tucky Resolutions appealed to the several States to resist the usurpation of 
power. 

In France the foremost exponents of rhe libera) political theory were 
Voltaire (1 <'194-1778) anct Baron tfc Montesquieu (11189-1755). As indi- 
( nit. earlier, Vohaire considered orthodox Christianity to be 

Jill po/iiiiat the worst of the enemies ul mankind, hut he reserved plenty 

theory of of contempt for ty rannical government. During his wile l"n 

England he had studied the writings of Locke and had I torn 
deeply impressed by their vigorous risen ions of indi vidua] freedom. Re- 
turning to France wltilc still a comparatively young man. he devoted a large 
jwrt of the remainder «if his life to the figlu'for intellectual, religious, and 
political liberty. In common with Locke he conceived of government as a 
necessary evil, with power? which ought to be limited to the enforcement 
of nature) rights. He maintained that all men arc endowed by nature with 
opial rights to liberty, property, and the protection of the laws. But Vol¬ 
taire was no democrat. He was inclined to think of the ideal form of gov¬ 
ernment fly either an enlightened monarchy nr a republic dominated bv the 
middle class, To rhc end of his life he continued to be more rlian a little 
afraid of the masses, E!c v, as even fearful that his attacks upon organised 
religion might serve to incite the multitude rn deeds of violence, h L, re¬ 
lated that after he hud been ml died bv some peasants, he attended church 
fora season in order to persuade the country bumpkins that he srill believed 
in God. 
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A more profound and systematic political tliinkcf than Voltaire was his 
older contemporary, Baron Jr Montesquieu. Though, like Voltaire, a stu¬ 
dent of Locke and an ardent admirer of British institutions, (j, them- 
Montesquieu was a unique figure among the political philos- jhiat-c9} 
ciphers of the eighteenth ccntfiry. In his celebrated Spirit of uute.tquic-u 
Urxt he brought new methods and new conceptions into die thtrury of 
die state. Instead of attempting to found a science of government by pure 
deduction, lie followed the Aristotelian method of studying actual political 
systems as they were supposed to have operated in the past. He tended to 
ignore die Lockian ideas of natural rights ,md the contractual origin ot the 
stare and taught that the meaning of the law of nature is to be found in 
rhe facts of history. Moreover, lie denied that there is arty one perfect 
form of government 511 iruble for all peoples under all conditions, He main¬ 
tained, on the contrary, that political institutions in order to be successful 
must harmonize with the physical conditions and the level of social ad¬ 
vancement of the nations they arc intended to serve. Thus he declared that 
despotism is best suited to countries of vast domain; limited monarchy to 
those of moderate size; and republican government to those of small extent. 
For his own country, France, he was disposed to dunk that a limited mon¬ 
archy would he the must appropriate form, since lie regarded the nation as 
tt.M [jrge 10 be made inm .1 republic unless on sonic kind of federal plan. 

Montesquieu a especially famous for his theory of die separation of 
powers, He avowed that it is a natural tendency of man ro abuse any ex¬ 
tent of pi AVer entrusted to him, ami that consequently even’ govern incur, 
regardless of its form, is liable ro degenerate into despotism. I n forestall 
such si result he argued that the authority of government should Iw broken 
up into irs three natural divisions of leg (dative, executive, and judicial. 
Whenever any two or more of these are allowed to remain united in the 
same hands, liberty, he declared, is at an end, The only effective way to 
prevent tyranny is to enable each branch of rhe government to see as a 
check upon the other two. For example, the cxccurive should have rhe 
power by means of the veto to curb ihe encroachments of the lawmaking 
branch. The legislature, in turn, should hive the authority of impeachment 
in order tn restrain the executive. And. tin ally, there should be an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary vested with power to protect individual rights against 
arbitrary acls of either the legislature or the executive. This favorite scheme 
of Montesquieu was not intended, of course, to facilitate democracy, In 
fact, its purpose was largely the opposite: to prevent the utushiic su¬ 
premacy of the majority, expressed as it normally would Ire through the 
people’s representatives in the legislature. 1r was a typical illustration of that 
strong dislike which the bourgeoisie had conic to have for despotic gov¬ 
ernment in any form, whethcr of the few or of the many, Montesquieus 
principle of the separation of powers was none the less influent ml. ir was 
incorporated in the first of the governments set up during the French Kevo- 
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hmtin, ami it found its way with very few chanties indeed into the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States.’ 

Tlic second of the great political ideals which occupied an important 
place in the intellectual background of the French Revolution was the ideal 
i-t) (frtj/fnj. of democracy, in contrast with liberalism, dtnmeracv was 
P" !it ‘ and st ‘H ««nuch less concerned with rhe defense of individual 
rights titan with the enforcement of popular rule. As a matter 
of »act. m its histone meaning, democracy is inseparable from the idea of 
the sovereignty uf the mosses. What rlie majority of rhe citizens wills is the 
supreme law of the land, for the voice of tile people is rhe voice of £lo<l It 
is generally assumed that under democracy the minority will continue to 
enjoy full liberty of expression, bur this does nor necessarily follow. The 
only sovereign right of the minority is the right to become the major in As 
long us a particular group remains a minority, its members cannot claim any 
rights of individual action beyond the control of die state. Atom- exponents 
of democracy in the present generation would deny that this is mic and 
would stoutly maintain their devotion to freedom of speech and freedom 
of die press as rights which the government cm not legally infringe. Bur 
rhis attitude springs from the fact that rhe current ideal i* generally com¬ 
bined With liberalism. Indeed, democracy and liberalism Imve now come 
to Ik: used as If they were identical in meaning. Original tv, however, thes 
were enurely separate ideal*. Historic democracy also included a belief m 
tlic natural equality of all men. opposition to hereditary privilege, acid an 
abiding faith in the wisdom and virtue nf the masses. 

The founder of democracy as described above was Jean Jacques Rous¬ 
seau (1712-78). Since Rousseau was also the father of romanticism, we cm 
Hematic «P®ct that sentiment should hive deeply colored his political 
°J Consistency, moreover, was not always a crown- 

J m S v,nue ° f lus i^SOBODg, The most significant of his writ- 
mgs on political theory were liis Social Contract and his Dircourit on the 
Origin of locality. Jn both of these he upheld the popular thesis that men 
bad originally Ju ed m a stare of nature. But in contrast with Locke he re¬ 
garded this state of nature as a veritable paradise No one suffered hicon- 
vemence from maintaining his own rights against others. Indeed, there v y re 
very few chances of conflict of any sort; for private property did nor exist 
far a long rime, and every man was the equal of his neighbor, LvenmuiK 
however, evils arose, due primarily m the fact that some men staked off 
plots..! land and said to themselves, ' This is mine." It was \ n S i,di manner 
that various degrees of inequality developed; and. as a consequence, 1 cheat¬ 
ing trickery“insolent pomp," and “insatiable ambition” stwin came ro 
dominate the relations among mem' The only hope of security was now 
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for men to establish a civil society and to surrender all of their rights to the 
emmuumev. This they did by means of a social contract, in which each in¬ 
dividual agreed with the whole body of individuals to submit to the will 
of the majority. It was thus that the state was brought into existence, 

Rousseau developed an altogether different conception of sovereignty 
from that of the liberals. Whereas Locke and his followers had taught that 
only a portion of sovereign power is surrendered to the state. Rc U f St ,„, J s 
the rest being retained by the people themselves, Rousseau tonseptkm 
contended that sovereignty is indivisible, and that all of ir ofuner- 
became vested in the community when civil society was 
formed. He insisted further that each individual in becoming a party to the 
social contract gave up all of his rights to the people collectively -ind 
agreed to submit absolutely to the general will. It follows s rlut iIil sovereign 
power of the state is subject to no limitations whatever. 1 he general will, 
expressed through the vote of the majority, is the court ol final ajjpeal. 
What the majority decides is always right in the political sense and is ab¬ 
solute! v binding upon every citizen. The start, which in actual practice 
means the majority, is legally omnipotent. But this does not really imply, 
according to Rousseau, char rhe liberty of the individual is entirely de¬ 
stroyed, On the contrary, subjection tn the state has the effect of enhancing 
■jmttme liberty. Individuals in surrendering their rights to the community 
merely exchange the animal liberty of the state of nature for the true free¬ 
dom of reasoning creatures in obedience to law, (.(impelling an individual 
to abide by the general will is therefore merely “forcing him to lie free." 
It must be understood, also, that when Rousseau referred to the state he did 
nor mean the government. He regarded the state as the politically organized 
community, which has the sovereign function of expressing the general 
will. The authority of the state cannot be represented; but must be expressed 
directly through the enactment of fundamental laws by the people them- 
selves, The government, on the ocher hand, is simply the executive agent 
nf the state. Its function is not to fummlacc the general will but merely 
tn carry it out. Moreover, the community can set tile government up or 
pull it down "whtnever it likes.”* 

The influence of Rousseau's political theory would he hard to exag- 
fjeratc. His d*i!*mfls of a jualkv anti the supremacy of the majority were the 
chief inspiration for the second stage of the French Revolts- Tbtingv- 
tioiu Doetrimire radicals like Robespierre were among his mreof 
mckst fervent disciples- Bur Rou5geflp f s influence was not con- 
fined to Ins mvn cannery- Some of his theories made rhe it way tn America 
and found an echo m certain of the principles of Jacksonian Democracy— 
although-, of course, it is extremely improbable that many of Jackson’s fol¬ 
lowers had ever heard of Rousseau. The German Ron untie Idealists, who, 
in the early nineteenth century, glorified the state as "God in history* 
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would also appear to have been indebted in some impure to the philosophy 
of The Social Contract. From Rousseau's doctrines that the state i* legally 
omnipotent; and rhaE true liberty consists in subpiktfon to the general w ill. 
it was not a very difficult seep to exalting rhe state as an object of worship 
and reducing the individual to a mere cog m the political machine. 1 i ven 
though Rousseau suggested that the majority would be limited by moral 
restraints and insisted upon the right of the people to “pull down" their gov¬ 
ernment, this war not enough to counteract the clicet of Jiis stress upjn ab¬ 
solute sovereignty. 

As a final intellectual cause of the French Revolution, the influence of 
the new economic theory must be given at least passing mention, hi rite 
Them flu second half of the eighteenth century a number of brilliant 

r«£L- of the writers began attacking the traditional sumptions in regard 
arerttfc^ to public control over production and trade. Their special 
now'll theory ^ ar g Cr 0 f cr jdeism was mercantilist policy* To a large extent 
the new economies was founded upon the basic conceptions of the V nlighi- 
eomenip particularly the idea of a mechanistic universe governed by in¬ 
flexible laws* The notion now came to prevail tint the sphere of the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of wealth was subject to laws just as irresistible as 
those of physics and astronomy. The new economic theory may also be 
regarded as the counterpart of psiliric.il liberalism. The cardniii aims of the 
two were quite similar: to reduce rhe powers of government to the Lowest 
minimum cumisrem with safety and to preserve for the individual 
the largest possible measure of freedom in the pursuit of his own de¬ 
vices. 

The first nf ihe leading champions of a revised attitude toward economic 
problems were members of a group know n as the Physiocrats, The muse 
Tbeiutr- eminent among them were Francois Quesoay (1094-1774), 
trivet of the author of the Tableau the biblc of Physiocracy; 

Phyoorrjn the M a rq u is dc \ S irabcau (1715-S9) B fat her of the S 31 ust ritftas 
orator and leader of the French Revolution; Dupont dc Nemours U739- 
1817) .ancestor of the Dupont family in the United States; and Anne Robert 
Turgor (1737-81), finance minister for a brief period under Limits X-VL 1 * 
From the outset the Physiocrats condemned mercantilist doctrine. One 
of iheir chief abm was to prove tliat the mttird enterprises of a^riculiurc, 
mining, and fishing are more important to national prosperity than com¬ 
merce- Nature, they held, is the real producer of wealth, and therefore those 
industries whid» actually exploit the resources of nature and make Lhem 
yield things of value to man arc muse to be prized. Trade is essentially sterile, 
since it merely transfers goods already in existence from one person to 

> ' J sic 1 diSCUSvHiia of the political tlit-ury of the RtimanticL Idtalim np 
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“TFoamhi with Rfief* by Jean FrartfM* 
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uThe Thinker** by Auguste Rodin. An example of realism hi sculpture apparently 
mggerimg that man*s mtiileetUid faeubes are inseparable from Ms amma! heritage* 
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“The Third-CUtf Railway Carriage / 7 by Honor* Daumier, 
The realist painters cf the tgih century were noted for thtir sym¬ 
pathetic portrayal of the common people. See f, 705. (art 
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.mother. As rime went on. these doctrines were subordinated to another 
idea which tlie Physiocrats came to regard as paramount to everything else. 
This was tltc liberation of economic activity from the suffocating restraints 
imposed by the state. The Physiocrats demanded tliat die government 
should ret rain from all interference with business except in so far as might 
he necessary for the protection of life and property, Norhmg should ever 
tie done to hinder rhe operation of natural economic laws. I liis doctrine 
was ncatlv summed Up in the picturesque maxim, Ltifse* fatre ct tahsez 
p Mjr r, lc JHondc fa do ItiMtK/ne (Let do and let alone, tire world goes on 
of itself). The ideal of trim’s fatre soon came to embody such notions as 
the sanctity uf private property and the rights of freedom of contract and 
free competition. It was thus the very antithesis of the restrictive policy of 
mercantilism. 

The greatest of all the economists of the age of the Enlightenment and 
one of The most brilliant nf all time was Adam Smith (ryij-^o). A native 
of Scotland, Smith began his career as a lecturer on English rheeco- 
1 ire rat u re at the University of Edinburgh. From ibis he was ttowiemf 
soon advanced to a professorship of logic at Glasgow College. ridlw. Swn 
He tint won lame in 1759 with rhe publication of his t heory of Moral 
Setiihueuts. AhImugh lie had been interested for some time in problems of 
political ceunomy, this interest was effectively stimulated by two years of 
residence in France while serving as tutor to the young Duke of Kneel eucb. 
Here He became acquainted with the leading members of the Physiocfttic 
school and was delighted to find that some of their theories agreed w ith his 
own. He described the economics of Quesnay, “with all its imperfections," 
as “the nearest approximation to truth chat has yet been published on the 
principles of dur science.” Bur Smith never enlisted under the standard of 
the Ph\ siocriits, despite the undoubted influence of many of their doctrines 
upon him. In 1776 he published bis Inquiry into the S autre and Causes of 
the Wealth of Satiom, gem-ralL considered the most Influential treari-L 
on economics ever written. In this work he maintained tli.it labor, rather 
than agriculture or the bounty of nature, is the real source of wealth. While 
in general lie accepted the principle of laisrCZ- jaire, avowing that rhe pros¬ 
perity of all can best be promoted bv allowing each individual to pursue his 
own interest, be nevertheless recognized that certain forms of guvcmmctitiJ 
interference would lie desirable. The state should intervene for the preten¬ 
tion of injustice and oppression, for the advancement ol education and the 
protection of public health, and for the maintenance of necessary enter¬ 
prises which would never be established by private capital. Notwith¬ 
standing these rather broad limitations upon the principle of Jjfwec fair?. 
Smith's Wealth of Naritmi was adopted as Holy Writ by the economic 
individualists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Its influence in 
causing the French Revolution was indirect but none die less profound. It 
furnished rhe final answer to mercantilist argument and thereby strength- 
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cned the ambition of the bourgeoisie to have done with a poIiric.nl system 
which cotiliruiet! 10 block the path to economic freedom. 

2, HIE DESTRUCTION OF T}\E OLD EEGIME 

In the early summer of 1789 the volcano of discontent in France burst 
forth into revolution. 1 he immediate cause of tlie eruption wif the near 
collapse of government finances as it result of costly wars and 
royal extravagance. By 1786 the public debt had reached a 
toial of $600,000,000 and was mounting steadily higher with 
each succeeding year. Existing revenues were scaredy suf¬ 
ficient to meet the interest payments, to say nothing of reduc¬ 
ing rhe principle The only chance of relief appeared to be the imposition 
of new taxes. With this end in view Louis XVI summoned m J787 an As¬ 
sembly of Notables in the hope that the chief magnates of the realm might 
const: ut 1 cp bearing a share of the fiscal burden. The nobles and bishops, 
however, refused to surrender their privilege of tax exemption, k was then 
that the demand arose for convocation of the Estates General, This body, 
composed of representatives of the three great estates or classes of the 
nation, would advise the king as to The people's will in dealing with the 
financial emergency. In die summer of 178S Louis XVI yielded to the [sop- 
nbr ctemor by summoning the Estates General to meet in May of tlac 
following year. 

No sooner had the delegations from the three orders met than a con* 
troveniy developed over the method of voting. In the original Estates Gen- 
The triumph cra1 ' ^tflMtshed by Philip the Fair in the fourteenth century, 
of the Third each of the classes—the clergy, nobles, and commoner*—had 
Eiuu voted as a unit. But rh.it was before the Third Estate had 

amounted to much. In succeeding centuries the bourgeoisie had grown to 
be the most powerful economic group in the nation. It was therefore in¬ 
evitable that bourgeois leaders should now be dissatisfied with an arrange¬ 
ment whereby the votes of the two upper classes could negative anything 
the Third Estate wanted to do. Consequently tlicy demanded that tlie three 
orders should sk together and voie by head. Since the commoners had al¬ 
ready been granted a number of representatives equal to that of the two 
other classes combined, it was plain that the Third Fixate, by drawing oc¬ 
casional support from disgruntled nobles and clergy, would be able to con¬ 
trol the whole body. After a month of wrangling, the Third Estate on 
June 17 boldly proclaimed itself the National Assembly and invited die 
members of the privileged orders eu join in its work. Many of them ac¬ 
tually did so. Within two days a majority- of die ckrgj went over and a 
sprinkling of tlie nobles also. But then riae "king intervened. When the rebel¬ 
lious deputies assembled at their ball on the morning of June :o, thev 
found its doors guarded by troop. There was now nn altertinrivc but ro 
submit or to defy the sovereign power of the monarch himself. Confident 
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of the support erf a majority of the people the comwioom and their allies 
withdrew to a ncar-bv hall, various]V used as a riding academy and a tennis 
court. Here under the leadership of Mirabeau and the Abbe Sieves they 
hound themselves by a solemn oath not ro separate until they had drafted 
a constitution for France. This Oath of rheTennk Court, on June jo, 1789, 
was the real loginning of the French Revolution, By claiming rhe au¬ 
thority to remake r ht gnvemtii«etit in the name of the people* the Estates 
General was not merely protesting against the arbitrary rule of Louts X V] 
but asserting its right to act ss the highest sovereign power in the nation. 
On June 37 the Iting virtually conceded this right by ordering the remain¬ 
ing delegates of the privileged classes to meet with the Third Estate as 
members of a National Assembly* 

Tiie course of ihe French Revolution was marked by three great stages, 
the first of w hich extended from June, itR^ to August, 1792. During most 
of this period the destinies of France were in the hands of the 7-^ p fff 
National Assembly, dominated by the leader of the Third u^coftb^ 
Estate* In the main, this stage was a moderate, middle-class Rcivlrawn 
stage, The masses had not yet gained any degree of political power* nor 
were rliey in 3 position to seize control of ihe economic system. Aside from 
(he destruction of rhe Bastille on July 14, 1789* and the murder rrf a few' 
members of the royal guard* there was comparatively Brtfe violence in 
Paris or Versailles* In •certain of the country districts, however, a more un¬ 
ruly spirit prevailed- Many of the peasants grew impatient over the delay 
in granting reforms and determined to deal w ith the situation directly. Arm* 
ing thcmvrU-cs wirh pitchfork* :md scythes, they *iet tmr to destroy what 
they could of rhe Old Regime. They demolished cbattau.x. of hated nobles, 
plundered monkeries and residences of bishops, ami murdered some of the 
miserable lords who offered resistance. Most of this violence occurred dur¬ 
ing the summer or 17^9 and had much to do with frightening the upper 
classes into surrendering some of their privileges. 

The must significant developments of rhe first stage of rhe Revolution 
were the achievements of the National Assembly between 0789 and 1791, 
The initial one of these achievements was the destruction of 
the relics of feudalism. Tins came about largely as a result of 
the rebellion temper displayed by the peasants- By the be¬ 
ginning of August. 1789, such alarming reports of anarchy in 
the village* had leached the National \s>cmb 5 y that an urgent 
need for concisions v>on came to be recognized by many of 
the meml>ers. On the fourth nf August a certain noble pro¬ 
posed in an eloquent speech rfiac all of his brethren should renounce their 
feudal privileges, His plea stirred rhe Assembly m .1 wild enthusiasm com¬ 
pounded partly of fear and partly of revohrrirmary zeal Nobles, church¬ 
men, and burghers vied with each other in suggesting reforms. Before the 
night had ended, innumerable remnants of die hoary structure of vested 
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rights had been swept away. Tithes and the feudal dues of the peasants were 
fifrmnlLy abolished Serfdom was eliminated. The I Hinting privileges of die 
mtidts were declared at an end. Exemption from rasation and monopolies of 
all kinds were sacrificed -is contrary to nimiral equality, White the nobles 
did not surrender ill of their rights* the ultimate eiTectof these reforms of 
the “August Days’* was to annihilate distinctions of rank and class and to 
make alfl‘ranchmen citizens of an equal status in the eyes of the law,” 
Following the destruction of privilege the Assembly turned its attention 
to preparing a charter of liberties. The result was the Declaration of fisc 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen, issued in September, 1789, 
Modeled in part after the English Bill of Rights and embody - 
theRi$htt af ing the teachings of liberal political philosophers, the French 
Haw Declaration was a typical middle-class document. Property 

«. as declared to he a natural riglu as well as liberty', security, and "resistance 
to oppression." No one was to be deprived of anything he possessed except 
in pise of public necessity, and then only on condition that he should have 
been “previously and equitably indemnified. M Proper consideration was also 
to be given to persona! rights. Freedom of speech, religious toleration, and 
liberty of the press were held to be inviolable. All citizens were declared to 
be entitled ro equality of treatment in the courts. No one was 10 he im¬ 
prisoned or otherwise punished except in accordance with due process of 
law. Sovereignty was affirmed to reside in the people, and officers of the 
government were made subject to deposition it they abused the powers 
conferred upon them. Nothing was said about any right of the common 
man to an adequate share of the wealth he produced or even to protection 
by 1 he state in case of inability to cam a living. The authors of die Declara¬ 
tion of Bights were not socialists, nor were they interested particularly in 
the economic welfare of the mosses, 

‘Hie next «f the main accomplishments of the National Assembly was the 
secularization of the church. Under the Ancient Regime the higher clergy 
j jff luul been a privileged caste, rewarding the king for lib favors 
uianzaion by 1 standi support of absolute rule. As a result, the church 
ui 1):? had come 10 be regarded as an instmmerit of greed and op- 

ehurck pression almost as odious as the monarchy itself. Moreover, 

the ecclesiastical institutions were the possessors of vast estates and rhe new 
Revolutionary government was desperately in need of funds. Accordingly, 
in November, 1 7 fly. the National Assembly resolved to confiscate the lands 
of the church and to use them as collateral for the issue of dfriguati, or paper 
money. In July of the following year the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
was en acted, providing that all bishops and priests should be elected by 
the people and should he subject to 1 Lie authority of the state. Their sab ties 

1: .aimitr with ihcse reform* in connvcrii'm with ahr destruction of lmirmpnluTS anil 
fenitjJ pnvilf^iri, tlie guilds were *b*» abolish**! and were forbidden to form 
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were 10 he paid our of the public treasury* and they were required t cp swear 
allegiance to the new legislation. The sccutnrizadnn of the church abu in¬ 
volved a partial separation from Rome: The aim of the Assembly was to 
make the Catholic church of France a truly national institution with no 
more than a ntmUftd subjection to die papacy. Since tlte Pope condemned 
this arrangement and forbade any bishop or priest to accept it, the result 
was to divide die clergy of France into two different groups A minority 
took The uath of allegiance to the Gvil Constitution and were henceforth 
known os the "joring 11 clergy. Some of the “nnmjurors* 1 lied from rlic 
country, but many of then remained and united \h iih reactionary' noble* 
in stirring up hatred for the whole Revolutionary program. 

Not until 1791 did the National Assembly manage to complete its pri¬ 
mary task of drafting a new constitution for the nation. Too many other 
problems of mure immediate concern had absorbed its at ten- *&r Gw*- 

tion. Resutta, autocratic government was dread) a tiling of Outturn of 
1 lie pitsT. The constitution as it finally emerged gave eloquent 
testimony to the dominant position now held by the bourgeoisie. France 
u.ls not tnatk a democratic republic, but the government w.is converted 
merdv into a limited monarchy, with the supreme power virtually a 
monopoly of The well-to-do Fhc privilege of voting was restricted to those 
who pid a direct tax equal 10 three days' Wages, widle eligibility fur hrdd- 
ing office was limited to citizens of comparative w ealih. As to the structure 
of die government, the principle of rhe separation of powers w» m be 
the basic feature For this the founders of the new sy stem went back to 
Mon testpieiVs idea of independent legislative, executive, and judicial de¬ 
partments- The lawmaking powers were bestowed upon a Legislative As¬ 
sembly chosen indirectly by the people through a process somewhat skuiiar 
tu that bv which the President of the United States was originally supposed 
to bv selected. The king was deprived of the control In had formerly exer¬ 
cised fiver the army, the church, ami local government Hk ministers were 
forbidden to tit in the Assembly P and he was shorn of ill power over die 
legislative process except a suspensive veto. which could be overridden by 
rhe votes of three successive Assemblies Thus die new Systran* whiEc far 
removed from absolute monarchy* was decidedly not a government which 
the masses could claim ns their own. 

In the summer of 1792 the French Revolution entered a second stage, 
which lasted for about two years. This stage differed from the first Ln a 
number of way % To begin with, France u as now a republic. 

On the tenth of August the Legislative Assembly voted to *t iM.fi>, ji 1 
Suspend the king and Ordered the election, by universal man- of ibt 

hood suffrage, of a National Convention to draft a new con- ^ eWl 
stitmiun Soon afterward Lous . XVI was brought tu trial on charges of 
plotting w kh foreign enemies of rhe Revolution, and on January ?i, 1795, 
he wav beheaded. In addition to its republican character, rhe second Mage 
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differed from die first in the fact that tr was dominated by rhe lower classes- 
No lunger w-as the course of the Revolution dictated by relatively conserva¬ 
tive members of the bourgeoisie. Instead, it was extremists representing the 
proletariat of Paris who were largely responsible for determining the nature 
of the movement. The liberal philosophy of Voltaire and Montesquieu was 
now replaced by the radical, equalItalian doctrines of Rousseau. Yet an¬ 
other difference was the more violent and bloody character of the second 
stage. This was the period not only of the execution of die king but also 
of the September massacres (179?) and of the Reign of Terror from the 
summer of 1793 to the summer of 1794. 

Wliat factors may be taken ro explain this spectacular transition from 
a comparatively moderate, middle-class phase to a stage of radicalism and 
turmoil? First of all m3y be mentioned the disappointed hopes 
trarabionio die proletariat- The Revolution in its beginning had held 
j rjJivd our what appeared to be glorious promises of equality and 
1!3 £ f justice for every citizen. This had seemed to be particularly 

true of the Declaration of Rights, in spite of its emphasis upon the sanctity 
of private property. Bur now -.tier more than three years of social and 
political upheaval it was just as hard for rhe urban worker to cam his bread 
ns it had been before. Asa matter of fact, it was probably harder nn account 
of the disruption of business. Nor only this, hut the common man dis¬ 
covered after the adoption of rhe Constitution of 1791 that he was not 
even to be allowed to vote. Ever more clearly the realization dawned that 
lie liad simply exchanged one set of masters for another. In such a state of 
mind as this he was bound to be attracted by the preaching of extremists, 
who offered to lead him into the Promised Land of security and plenty. A 
second cause of the transition to a radical stage was the accumulated mo¬ 
mentum of the Revolution itself. Every great movement of this kind gen¬ 
erates an atmosphere of discontent, which is breathed more deeply by 
some men than by others. Tile result is the emergence of a kind of profes¬ 
sional revolutionist, who is eternally dissatisfied no matter how much has 
been accomplished. He denounces die leaders of the revolution in clh pre¬ 
liminary stage even more scathingly than he condemns the adherents, of the 
old Order, For him. no price of slaughter and chaos is too great to pay in 
order to purchase the fulfillmcnrof his own ideals. He w ill murder his closest 
associates, rhe moment they disagree with him, just as readily as lie will con¬ 
sign the must hated reactionary to outer darkness. He is the political coun¬ 
terpart of the religious fanatic who believes that sword and faggor are 
proper instruments for hastening the reign of Clod's righteousness and peace. 
But perl w pvt he most important cause of the triumph of the radicals was 
the outbreak of w ar between France and foreign states. In several European 
countries the progress of the French Revolution was coining to be viewed 
with increasing alarm by reactionary rulers. This was particularly true in 
Austria and Prussia, where numerous hwgriiy or French royalists, had 
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taken refuge and were convincing the monctrehs of those countries of the 
danger char the Revolution might spread. Besides, the French queen. Made 
Antoinette, was a member of the Hapsburg family and was making frenzied 
appeals to the emperor to come to the aid of her husband. In August* 1791, 
die Austrian and Prussian rulers joined in issuing the Declaration of Klltiftz, 
in which they boldly avowed that the restoration of order and of dir rights 
of the monarch m France was & matterof "common interest to all sovereign* 
nf Europe. M Naturally this pronouncement was keenly resented by the 
French* since it could hardly be interpreted in any or her wav than os a 
definite rhre.it of intervention. Moreover* there was a tendency on the pair 
of many of the revolutionists to welcome a conflict with a foreign enemy* 
While the moderate faction expected ihat military success would solidify 
the loyalty of rite people to the new regime, many of the radicals were 
clamoring for war m the secret hope that die armies of France would suffer 
defeat, and that the monarchy would thereby 3 *e discredited. A republic 
could then be ^t up* and the heroic soldiers of the people would rum de¬ 
feat into victory and carry the blessings of freedom to i\] the oppressed of 
Europe. With such cunride rati tins in mind* the Assembly voied for war on 
April zu 9 179a. As the radicals had Imped, the forces of the French met 
serious reverses. By August the allied armies of Austria and Prussia had 
crossed the frontier and Mere threatening the capture of Paris. X fury of 
rat*e anti despiir seized rhe capital The belief prevailed rhar the military 
disasters had been the result of treasonable dealings with the enemy on the 
part of the kinjr arid his conservative followers, *As a consequence, a vigor¬ 
ous demand arose for drastic action against all who were suspected of dis¬ 
loyalty 10 the Revolution. It was this situation more than anything else 
which brought the extremists to the fore and enabled them to gain control 
of the Legislative Assembly and to put an end to the monarchy. 

From 179* to 1795—that l\ during the second stage of rhe Revolution 
and for inn e c than j v ear longer-—rhe governing power of France was the 
National Convention. Originally elected as a constituent as¬ 
sembly, rhis body w as supposed to draft a new constitution 
and then surrender its authority 10 a regular government A 
new' constitution was actually drawn up in 1797* but the dis¬ 
ordered conditions of the time prevented iis being put into 
effect With the justification that a national emergency ex¬ 
isted, the Convention simply prolonged its life from year to 
year. After the spring of 1795 it delegated its executive functions to a group 
of nine (later twelve) of its members* known as the Committee of Public 
Safety. I'liis agency conducted foreign relation*, supervised the command 
of the armies* and enforced the Reign of Terror. The Convention itself 
was composed of j number of factions representing various shades of radical 
opinion. The most important of them were the Girondists and the jacobins. 
The Girondists who sat on the right of the Convention, drew their sup- 
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port lanqelv from regions outride of Paris and were inclined to distrust the 
proletariat. They were republicans but not extreme democrats* 1 heir 
Jacobin opponents, who sat on the kfc + were among the must rhomugh- 
going radical of the Rctmliiriun, 1 * Though mitt* of them spj'ang the 
middle class, they were ardent disciples of Rousseau and militant cham¬ 
pion* of rhe urban workers. They accused the Girondists of desiring an 
Aristocratic republic" mA of pinning to destroy the unity of France by 
purring Inert effect some kind of federal plan In which the lUpvrttmrnts or 
provinces would be exalted .it die expense of Paris. 

Leadership in the National Convention was furnished by some of the 
must mrercstimjT and dramatic personalities oi modem history- Famous 
among those who usually identified themselves witli the 
Girondists were Thomas Inline <1737-14509) and the Marquis 
de Eonduieet {1743-94), Following his brilliant work as a 
pamphleteer in the American Revolution, Paine sailed for 
England, determined to open the eyes of the people of that 
country “to the madness and stupidity of the government 
In 179 i he published his celebrated Rights of Non* a blister¬ 
ing arrack ujMin Edmund Burke's Rcflccthfis 0/1 ifce Revolution in France, 
issued r!ic previous year* The Rights of Mjm created a sensation* especially 
after the bungling attempt) of the government to suppress it. The author 
was indicted for treason, but he escaped to France before lie could he 
seized n«r trial, In c^gz he was elected to the National Convention and 
immediately began an active career as one of the more moderate leaders 
uf that body. Be urged the destruction of the monarchy but opposed the 
execution of the king on the ground that i: would alienate American sym¬ 
pathy- Ultimately he incurred the suspicion of some of the extremists and 
escaped the guillotine by the sheerest accident, 

A man of milder temperament than Paine bur of similar philosophic 
interests was 1 tic Marquis dc londorcct- Originally a disciple of Yulrairc 
Can- and Turgot, he: eventually went considerably beyond those 
dvt u-t bmirgtoi’, liberals in his ilem.inih for reform. Be condemned 

nut only rhe evibuf absolutism. mercantilism, slavery, and scar, as did matw 
of the enlightened thinker? of his rime, but he was ora* of the first to in¬ 
sist that the elimination of poverty should be a cardinal purpose of state¬ 
craft. He thought that this end could be largely attained through the de¬ 
struction of monopoly and privilege and the abolition of primogeniture and 
entail. The removal of these obstacles would permit a wide distribution of 
property, especially bud, and thereby enable most individuals to achieve 
economic independence. He also advocated o]J-agc pensions and cu- 


Ji The Jacobin Club had iwt aJu'iV* been radical.. During ilie c^rticf Vtm t>f the 
Revolutimi ic lui! numbered among m. numbtrv wlU urdl-knann si morales as Ub- 
bcim. and l.j(»*twc, l» 1791, lujwcvrr* it had come under the damkutiitm nf 
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operative ba fitting to provide cheap credit. 1 * At the height of the Terror* 
Cuncbrcct was outlawed for denouncing the violence of rhe jacobins and 
was compelled m flee for llK life. Disguised as a carpenter, he wandered 
half-starved through the country until one night he was suspected and 
thrown into prison. The next morning he was found dead on the floor. 
Whether he collapsed from suffering and exposure or swallowed poison he 
was supposed to have carried in a ring b. unknow n. 

Foremost among the leaders of the exnemisr factions were Marat, Can¬ 
ton. and Robespierre. Jean Paul iMarar (1745-93) was educated as a physi¬ 
cian and by 17^9 had already earned enough distinction in 77^ crFi ^ fl 
that profession to be awarded an honorary degree by St. irthzdersi 
Andrew's University in Scotland. Almost from the beginning ^ jrjf 
of the Revolution he stood as a champ ion of the comtnun pro- 
pte. He opposed nearly all of rhe dogmatic a^mnptiofis of his middle-chss 
colleagues in the Assembly^ including the idea that Prance should pattern 
her government after that of Croat Britain, which he recognized to he 
oligarchic in form, He was soon made a victim of persecution and was 
forced ro rind refuge in sewers and dungeons, but this did not stop him from 
his efforts to rouse rhe people to 3 defense of their rights, in 1793 he w as 
stabbed through the heart by Charlotte Outlay. 3 young woman who was 
fanatically devoted to the ’Girondists, (n contrast with Mn nit, Georges 
Jacques Danfort (1759-94) did not come Into prominence until the Revolu¬ 
tion Was three years old; but, like .Marat* hr directed his activities tow and 
goading the masses into rebellion. Elected a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety' in 179}, he had much to do w ith urgani/Jng the Reign of 
Terror. Bur as rime Went on he appears to have wearied of mthlesmess and 
displayed a fatal tendency to compromise. This gave Iws opponents in the 
Convention their opportunity! and in April, ijy* he was sent 10 the guil¬ 
lotine. Upon mounting the scaffold he b reported to Iwve said; ‘‘Show my 
head to the people; they do not set the like every day. 1 ' 

The most famous and perhaps the greatest of all the extremist leaders was 
Maxi milieu Robespierre ([75^-94). Born of a family reputed 10 be of Irish 
descent* Robespierre was trained for the law and speedily 
achieved a modest success as an advocate. In rSi he was 
appointed a criminal judge, but soon resigned because he could not bear 
10 impose a sentence of death. Of a nervous and timid disposition* he was 
never able to display much executive ability, hut he made up for this lack 
of talent by fanatku! devotion to principle. He I utd adopted the belief ih&t 
rhe philosophy of Rousseau held the one great hope of salvation for all 
mankind. To put this philosophy into practice lie w a> ready to employ 
any means that would bring results* regardless of the cost to himself or to 
others. Hus passionate loyalty to :t gospel which exalted the masses cven- 
nialty w nn him a following. Indeed, he was so lionised by the public i\m 
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he was allowed to wenr the knee breeches* silk stockings, and powdered 
hair of the old society until die end of his life. Iti 1791 he was accepted as 
iht oracle of the Jacobin Club, now purged of all hue its most radical ck- 
menis. Liter he became president of the National Convention and a mem¬ 
ber of the Cbtnimttcti of Public Safety* T hough he hud link or nothing to 
do with originating the Reign of Terror, he was nevertheless responsible 
for enlarging its scope. He actually came to justify ruthlcsmcss as a neces¬ 
sary and therefore laudable means to revolutionary progress. In the last six 
weeks of his virtual dictatorship, no fewer rhan 1385 heads rolled from the 
scaffold in Paris. But sooner or later such methods were bound co bring 
fils own doom. On July 28* 1794, he and twenty-one of his lieutenants were 
beheaded, after no more pretense of a trial than Robespierre himself had 
allowed to his opponents 

The actual extent of violence during the second stage of the Revolution 
will probably never be known. Many of the stories of horrible butchery 
that circulated then and later were highly exaggerated. No 
streets ran red with blood and no river; were dogged with 
corpses. Nevertheless, an appalling amount of bloodshed did 
actual!y occur* During rhe period of the 1 error* from Sep¬ 
tember* 1793* to July, 1794* the most reliable estimates place the number 
of executions at approximately 10.000 in France as a whole, A law of Sep 
tember 17* 1793, made every person uhu had been identified in any way 
with the Bourbon government or with the Girondists an object of sus¬ 
picion; and no one who was a Suspect or who was suspected of bdng a 
suspect was entirely safe from persecution. When some time later the Abbe 
Sieves w as asked sv hat lie had done to distinguish himself during the Terror, 
he responded dryly, “l lived/' Yet when all h Slid* it must be conceded that 
the slaughter during the French Revolution was much less than that which 
has accompanied most civil and international wars. The :o,ooo victims of 
the Reign of Terror can hardly iu: compared, for example, 10 the hundreds 
uf thousands slain during rhe American War between the States, Napoleon 
Bona part l\ whom many people worship as a hero, was responsible for at 
least twenty times as manv deaths as all of the members of the Committee 
of Pul die Safety. Thi* is not meant: co condone the savagery of the Terror, 
hue it may sen e to correct 3 distorted picture. 

Despite the violence of the Reign of Terror, the Second stage of tilt 
French Etc volution was marked hy some very worthy achievements. Such 
•jffrirw- leader as Robespierre, fanatical though they might be f were 

mewroftht nevertheless sincere humanitarians* and it was tint to be e*- 
uwtiJ sf-K^r pelted dial thev would ignore the opportunity to inaugurate 
reforms. Among their most significant accomplishments were the abolition 
uf slavers in the colonies; the prohibition of imprisonment for debt; the 
establishment of rhe metric system of weights and measures; and the repeal 
of primogeniture* so that property might nut be inherited exclusively by 
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ihe oldest son but must be divided in suhtfintialFy equal portions among 
:ill of die immediate heirs. The Convention also attempted to supples item 
the decrees of the National Assembly in abolishing rhe remnants of feudal¬ 
ism and in providing for greater freedom of economic opportunity. The 
property of enemies of the Revolution was confiscated for die benefit of 
the government and the lower s-lasso;* Great estate* were broken up and 
offered for sale to poorer citizens on easy terms. The indemnities hitherto 
promised to the nobles for the Joss of their privileges were abruptly can¬ 
celed. Tii curb the rise in tile cost of livings maximum prices for grain and 
oilier necessities were fixed by law, while metxltants w hn profiteered at 
the expense of the poor were threatened with the guillotine. Still other 
measures of reform were chose in tile sphere of religion, Ac one time during 
die Terror an effort was made to abolish Christianity and to substitute the 

r 

worship of Reason in its place. In accordance with this purpose a new 
calendar was adopted, dating the year from the birth of the republic [Sep- 
tcmbcf;;, 1791) and dividing the months in *uch 2 way as to eliminate the 
Christian Sunday. When Robespierre came to power, he supplanted this 
cult of Reason by a dels tic religion dedicated to the worship of .1 Supreme 
Jking stud e» the belief in the immorality of the wiut. b inaJk T in 1794, the 
Convention took the more sensible step of mi king religion a private con¬ 
cern of the individual* It was decided that ehurdi and state should be en¬ 
tirely separate, and that all beliefs nor actually hostile to the government 
should be tolerated. 

Jn the summer of 1794 rhe Reign of Terror came to an end* and soon 
afterward the Revolution passed into its third and final stage, "flic event 
which fniugurated rhe change w as the Thcrniidomn Reac¬ 
tion, so called from the month of Thcrmidur [ heat month— Thrcndoi 
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July 19 to August 18) in the new calendar. The execution of 
Robespierre on July 1794, represented the completion of Thrnnido- 
a cycle. The Revolmwin had now devoured its own children, jj?" 

One after -Another the radical giants had fallen—first Marat, 
then Hubert and Damon* and now finally Robespierre and Saint-Just* The 
only remaining leader in the Convention were men of mud crate sym¬ 
pathies, As time w ent nn they inclined row art! increasing conservatism and 
tow ard any kind of political chicanery which would sen e to keep them m 
power. Gradually the Revolution came once more to reflect the interests of 
the bourgeoisie. Much of die extremist work of rhe radicals was now tin* 
done. The law of maximum prices and the law against "suspects ' were both 
repealed. Political prisoners were freed* the Jacobins were driven into 
hiding, and the Committee of Public Safety was shorn nf its despotic powers. 
The new situation made possible the return of priests royalists, and other 
htti&res from abroad tu add chc weight of their influence 10 the conserva¬ 
tive trend, 

lit i79j the National Coraveniirmi adopted a new constinmon. which lent 
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(he stomp of official approval to the victory of the prosperous classes, The 
new organic law, known as the Constitution of the \ear III, 
granted the suffrage to all adult male citizens who could read 
and write, but they were permitted to vote only for electors* 
who in turn would choose the members of the Legislative 
Body i and in order to be an elector, one had to be the pro¬ 
prietor of a farm car other establishment with an annual income 
equivalent to at least une hundred days of labor. Ii was thus itiade certain 
that the authority of the government would actually be derived from citi¬ 
zens of considerable wealth, The legislative Body was in be composed of 
two houses* a lower house or Council of Five Hundred and a semue or Coun¬ 
cil of Andcms, Since it was not practicable to restore the monarchy* lest the 
old aristocracy come back into power, executive authority was vested in 
u board of live men known as the Directory, to be nominated by the Coun¬ 
cil of Five Hundred and elected by the Council of Ancients, The new con- 
^titutiuri included not only ^ bill of rights but also a declaration of the 
dtitiei nf the citizen, Conspicuous among the latter w as the obligation ro 
\hiht in mind tin "is is upm the maintenance of property . - that the 

whole social order restsd* 

lliar a s>:.Tem so eallmisSy ddiant of the rights of the masses should lie 
permitted to flourish unopposed was mote than anyone should have ex- 
peered Scarcely had the Cotisrittitkm of the \car 111 been pm 
rr"v/rti/ k into effect than a movement to overthrow it was organized 
'fGrxwbui” bv Jacobins under the leadership of "Gracchus'" Rabeiif- Ildi- 

ffjfrriif tor fhc 1 riinnie of the People and founder of the Society 

of Equals, Babeuf is often called the first modern socialist, Rui apparent!) 
true socialism was far from his purpose. His real aim did not differ espe¬ 
cially from that of other radical Jacobins. He envisaged a society m which 
all men would Uc the owners of property in substantially equal amounts 
For the attainment of this end lie urged the conhseariem and redistribution 
of surplus w ealth of the rich, hi September, 179^, Ills followers, numbering 
perhaps 17*000, bunched m attack upon the military punt at Grcnclk. 
hoping that Hie garrison winitd come over to (heir side and join In a march 
on Fans. The effort was a pitiful failure. $o*m afterward iklunif anti his 
chief comrade were condemned for treason and were pur to death in May 
of the following year* This ended the bst attempt to make the French 
Revolution a movement for the economic betumirm of fhc lower dasscs. 

I he third sts^e of the French Revolution was of little historical impor¬ 
tance as compared with the other two. in general it whs a period of stagna¬ 
tion, wholesale corruption, and cynicism. The burning zeal 
fur reform which had characterized die other two stages now 
disappeared into thin air. The member* of the new govern- 
me nr were interested much more in opportunities hit personal 
profit than in the shining ideals of philosophers for rein,iking 
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the world. Graft was a familiar accompaniment of the levying- and collect¬ 
ing of taxes and tile disbursement of public funds* Even some members of 
ihc Direct wry coolly demanded bribes as the price of favors which the 
duties their office should normally have required them to bestow 1 . This 
cynical i^recd itt high places was bound io have i» effect upon the tone of 
society. It is therefore n>»i surprising thai rhe age of the Directory should 
have been a period nf rintows extravagance, dissipation, arid frertried pur¬ 
suit of wealth* Speculation and gambling tended to crowd legitimate busi¬ 
ness into a secondary place. While famine stalked the shims of Petris* profit¬ 
eers accumulated fortunes and flaunted their gains qt the expense of the 
people in senseless display. Tims were the glorious promises of the Ucvo¬ 
lution trjilcd in the nuic£ even by some who luid originally sworn to up¬ 
hold them. 

Jn the fall of 1799 the Revolution in France came to a close. The event 
which marked its end was the evup d'Sm of XajKikon Bonaparte on the 
eighteenth Birmmire (November 9)- Thiv* however, was 
merely the fma 3 blow. Fur some tone the regime set up by 
the Dsnstiriirion of the Vear III had Ixen hovering on rhe timitbt 
verge of collapse. Though for a while it was bobftttd up by d' Eit 

victories in the war which was still going on against foreign ^ 

enemies of the Revolution* eventually even this support was 
tom away* In i-91^-99 the aggressive policy os' rhe Directory had involved 
France m a struggle with ,t new combination of powerful foes—Great 
Britain, Austria, and Russia. The fortunes of battle soon shifted. One after 
another die satellite states which die French had erected on their eastern 
frontier collapsed. The qmu.es of the republic were driven from Italy. Suon 
it appeared as if all the gains of previous years were in be blotted out. -Mean¬ 
while the Directory had Iscew suffering m even greater loss of prestige 
from its conduct of internal affairs. Thousands of people were disgusted 
with the shameful corruption of public officials and their heartier indif¬ 
ference m the needs of the poor* To make marten worse* the government 
was partly responsible fora serious financial crisis. In order to defray rite 
cost of wars and to nuke up for the cxtrwagiicjce of incompetent officials* 
the issuance oi assignats or pper money w as increased. The inevitable re¬ 
sults were wild inflation and utter chaos. Within a very shore time the 
tori gnats had depreciated until thev were actually worth tin njnrc than 1 
per cent of their face value. By 1797 conditions had grown ycj hopeless that 
the only okctnitivc was to repudiate all of the outstanding paper currency. 
During the perituJ of hiundal chaw* million* of etiiitious and respectable 
citizens w ho had managed to ace mutilate some property were reduced to 
1 hr level of prolcrcriom The effect w as naturally tu turn them into bitter 
enemies of the existing government. 

Jt was under these deplorable circumstance* that rhe accession of Na~ 
pcleon Bonaparte was rendered comparatively easy. Disgust with the 
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venality anti indifference of the Directory, resentment on account of tlie 
hardships suffered from the’ inflation, the sense of Suing hu- 
iwNttpfa* miliated as a result of defeat in the War—these were the factors 
han'ttri- which encouraged a widespread conviction that the existing 

tnttpb regime was intolerable, and that only the appearance of a "‘man 

on horseback’ could save the nation from min. in other words. Napoleon 
rose to power under conditions quite similar ro those which presided nt the 
birth of more recent dktatorslups in Germany and Italy. But, of course, 
young Bonaparte was a military' hero, as Hitler and Mussolini were not. In 
1795 he had endeared hiniadf to the friends of law and order by defending 
the National Convention with a “whiff of grapeshoT against an uprising 
of Parisian insurgents. Later he had come trailing clouds of glory from his 
campaigns in Italy and in Egy pt. True, his reports of success in the litter 
country were slightly colored, hut they convinced patriotic Frenchmen 
that here at last was a general in whose skill they could place absolute trust. 
Besides, no one could doubt rhe fact that he had driven the Austrians from 
Italy aud hod added Savoy and Nice and rhe Austrian Netherlands to 
France, It is not much wonder that he should have come nj be regarded as 
the man of the hour. His name became a symbol of national greatness and 
of the glorious achievements of the Revolution. And as die revulsion of 
feeling against the Directory' increased, he was lulled more than ever as the 
incorruptible hero who would deliver the mi rum from shame and disaster. 


3 , THE GOOD AND EVIL FRUITS OF THE REVOLUTION 
While rhe coming to power of Fappjcon Bonaparte as a military dictator 
marked the beginning of a new era, it by no means erased the influence of 
the French Revolution, Indeed, as the next chapter will show, 
ittftie N a pul von himself preserved quite a few of the Revo! utkmiry 

Frrnch achievements and posed as an embattled champion of Equality 

RfrtmlitHon a[ Ki Fraternity, if nut of Liberty. But even if lie hod done 

none of these things, the heritage of the Revolution would must certainty 
have survived. No movement which had so thoro uglily shaken the founda¬ 
tions of society could ever have passed into history without leaving 3 train 
of momentous results. Its influence reverberated through most of the years 
of the nineteenth century and was felt in a score of nations of the Western 
world. The new passion for liberty was the activating force behind nu¬ 
merous insurrections and so-called revolutions which punctuated rhe pe¬ 
riod between 1 tfoo and 1850. First came the uprising of the Spaniards against 
Joseph Bonaparte in 1808. This was followed by a veritable epidemic of 
revolutionary disturbances between i#iq and iBji. in such countries as 
Greece. Italy, Spain, France, Belgium, and Poland. Finally, the revolution¬ 
ary movements of 1848 were far from being totally unrelated tu the great 
French upheaval of 1789, since most of them were infused with the same 
nationalist enthusiasm and with similar ideals of political liberty. 
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The French Revolution also had other rcsdrs of more enduring char¬ 
acter and of greater benefit to mankind as a whole, ft dealt* first of all, a 
powerful blow to absolute monarchy. Henceforth there were 
i crv few kings who dared to claim an unlimited authority. 

Evert though a Bourbon was restored to the throne of France 
in 1K14, he made no pretensinns to a divine appointment to 
rule as he liked. Secondly* the French Revolution was re¬ 
sponsible for the destruction of nearly all the remnants of a decadent feudal¬ 
ism, including serfdom and the feudal privileges of the nobles. The guilds 
also were abolished, never to be revived. Though a few of the dements of 
mercantilism still survived, its days as a recognized policy of governments 
were definitely mimixrred While the separation of church and state, accom¬ 
plished in 179^ was eventual I v nullified bv Napoleon, it nevertheless fur¬ 
nished a precedem for an ultimate divorce of religion from politics, not 
only in Franc* bur in or her countries as wdl Among the remaining 
beneficial results of the Revolution mat' he mentioned the abolition of 
slavery in the French colonies, the elimination of imprisonment for debt, 
the overthrow of the rule of primogeniture, and a sv id er distribution of land 
through 1 he breaking up of great estates. Finally, the groundwork of two 
of Napoleon's most significant achievement^ his educational reforms and 
his codification of the laws, was actually prepared by Revolutionary" leaders. 

On the orher fund, the fact cannot be ignored riot chc French Revolu¬ 
tion bore some hitter fruir. It was largely responsible for the growth of 
jingoistic nationalism as a dominant ideal Nationalism* of Thckgacy 
course, was nothing new. It can be traced almost as far back of evil re- 
as the 1 in fold men t of the earliest civilizations. It manifested ™ f * 
itself in the Chosen People obsession of the Hebrews and in the racial cs- 
dtisivcneas of the Greeks. Even m ie$ modern European form ir has roots 
that lie buried in the thirteenth century* Nevertheless, nationalism did not 
real I v become a virulent and all-pervading force until after the French 
Revolution* It was the pride of the French people in what they had achieved 
and their determination to protect those achievements ihar gave rise to a 
fanatical patriot emu exemplified in the stirring battle song of the Atarfeillaise. 
Now for the first time in modem history a whole nation was girded for 
war. Jn contrast with the relatively small professional armies of former days, 
the National Convention in 1793 enrolled a force of nearly 800.000 men, 
while millions behind the lines devoted their energies to the gigantic task 
of suppressing disaffection at home. Workers, peasants, and bourgeois citi¬ 
zens alike rallied tu the slogan of “Liberty* Equality, and Fraternity" as to 
a holy cause. The cosmopolitanism and pacifism of the philosophers of the 
En light cimicm were completely forgotten. Later this mi hi ant patriotism 
infected other Janets* contributing the weight uf its influence to exalted no¬ 
tions nf national superiority and to racial Ins reds. Finally* the French Revo¬ 
lution resulted in a dr plumbic dieapcnirtg of human life. Hie butchery of 
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thousands during the Reign of Terror, often for no crime at all hut merely 
as i method of striking fear into the hearts of enemies of the Revolution, 
tended to create the impression that the life of a man was of very small 
worth compared to the noble aims of the faction in power. Perhaps this 
impression helps to explain the comparative indifference with which France 
accepted, a few years later, the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of her 
citizens to satisfy the boundless ambitions of Napoleon. 




The Age of Romanticism and 
Reaction (1800—1830) 


HE CENTURY which followed the French Revolution 
was n period of rapid and Tremendous change, By comparison life in pre* 
ceding ones seems almost static- Never before in so shun j time had there 
been such radical alteration of mnifes of living or such whole* Chotjacr 
sale destruction of venerable tradition. Due to a great welter o( tbenev 
nf inventions the speed of living was accelerated to a pace Jl * <f 
w hich w ould have startled the wildest dreams of Leonardo da Vine? or Sir 
Isaac Newton. The population of Europe increased from itio million at the 
close of the French Revolution to the almost incredible total of 460 million 
hv 1914. Never before in little mure than 3 century had anything like such 
ait increase occurred. As a result of there and similar changes, life for 
modern man took on a degree of complexity and variety hitherto unknown. 
New political and social ideals multiplied in bewildering con fusion. The 
entire age was an age of flux, of conflicting tendencies and sharp disagree¬ 
ments over the problems of society. Wt must not suppose, however, that 
the nineteenth century was totally unrelated to preceding jieriock. Such 
was especially not the case of the years hetween 1 Boo and 18jo. I here years 
were occupied mainly by rhe aftermath of tile French Revolution—by a 
vigorous reaction against freedom and equality, by a revolt against reason 
and science, and by an ctfort to force men luck under obedience 10 au¬ 
thority. 


1 . THE SinS’IFlCASCt OF VAPOLFOtf 
We have seen that the cotip < Ntat of Napoleon ftonaparre dealt the final 
blow to the Fret ids Revolution. Therefore the period of his rule, from No¬ 
il? 


-jft ROMANTICISM SSD B£ACTION 

rcmbcr. 1799. to April. 1814. and during the Hundred Days from March 
until Juhl% 1^15, may properly be regarded as the initial stage 
of the nineteenth-century reaction against the liberal ideas 
wliieh had made rite Revolution possible. To be sure, Na¬ 
poleon professed to be in sympathy wkh some of these ideals, 
but he established a form of government scarcely compatible 
with anv of them. His real ft fat, so far as concerned the work of the Revo¬ 
lution p was to preserve those achievements which comported with national 
greatness and with his own ambitions for military glory. In other words, he 
fostered and strengthened Revolutionary patrir.ti.sm ami continued those 
accomplishments of his predecessors which could be adapted to the pur¬ 
poses of concentrated government. Rut liberty in the sense of the invi¬ 
olability of personal rights meant nothing to him-, in fact, he declared that 
what the French people needed was nor liberty but equality. Moreover* he 
interpreted equality as meaning link more than a fair opportunity for alt 
regardless of birth. That is, he did nor propose to restore serfdom or to 
give back the land to rhe old nobility, but neither did he plan any resrric- 
rinns upon the economic activities of the rich. 

In order to understand the historical significance of Napoleon, it is neces¬ 
sary to know something of his personal life and of the pare which he played 
Tbtfjriy hi ^ dramatic events preceding his rise to power. Burn in 
career 1769 m a little town in Corsica just a year after the island had 

Xip&kvn |H»n ceded to France, Napoleon was the son of a proud bin 

impoverished family that held a title of nobility from the republic of Genoa, 
[n 1779 he entered a school at Briennc in France anti five years later was 
admitted to the military academy in Paris. As a student he appears to have 
led an unhappy existence, abstaining from all social pleasures eating dry 
bread to save expenses. and growing ever more bitter againsr the French, 
whom he accused of enslaving his fellow Corsicans. He achieved no dis- 
tinctiun faany academic subject wkh the exception of mathematics but lie 
applied himself so asslduoush to military science that he won a commission 
as a sub-lieutenant of artillery at the age of sixteen. The progress of the 
Revolution and the outbreak of foreign war brought rapid promotion, since 
many of the officers appointed under the Old Regime fled from the country. 
By 3 793 he had become Colonel Bonaparte and had been entrusted with 
the difficult task of expelling the Brimli from Toulnn. Soon afterward he 
was rewarded with a promotion to brigadier general In 1 -95 he defended 
the National Convention against an uprising of reactionaries in Paris and 
was placed in command lhe following year of the expedition against the 
Austrians in Italy. His brilliant success in this campaign elevated him to 
rhe stains of a national hero. His name was on everybody's lips. Politicians 
feared him and tumbled over one anofher m grimr hfe every desire, Wlklc 
die comfortable daises adored him as :s bulwark against radicalism, many 
ordinary folk were deceived In his honeyed pledges of devotion to Rcvo- 
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lutionary doctrine* To alt whose emntinrts had been set aflame by the «w 
patriotism lie loomed as rhe symbol of victory and of hope for a glomus* 
future. 

Had conditions in France been more stable than they were in 1799, ir « 
probable that Napoleon Bunapartc would have lived out his days as no more 
ihan a talented army officer, But we have seen chat conditions 
in this and in precedingyears were exceedingly chaotic. Or- * 

ruption, profiteering* ind financial ruin added to the woes of 
n people already bowed down by the miseries of a long revolution, So pro¬ 
found was rhe mood of despair that thousands welcomed a m\\ despotism 
as rhe only hope of relief. Beside^ the government of the Directory was 
shot through with intrigue. One of its members, the Abbe Sieves was ac¬ 
tually conspiring to overthrow" it and was casting about for a popular hero 

10 assist him. But the ri jumpli of Napoleon was also due to certain t|unisites 
of his own personality. l ie was shrewd, egotistical, and unscrupulous. He 
had the sagacity to perceive that the people were tired of disorder and 
corruption. and that they lrmgdd for the return of stability. Convinced that 
Destiny had touched his brow, lie determined to let nothing stand in the 
way of fulfillment of hi* lofty ambition^ He respected 110 principles or 
theories, harbored no doubt* or perplexities, and suffered no twinges of 
conscience. He could lie .ind deceive with the appearance of perfect sin¬ 
cerity- Moreover, he was endowed with an indefatigable energy. He is ot¬ 
tered 10 have insisted tliui two hours of sleep were normal for a man, tour 
hours for a w oman, and "eight for a fool/' He endeared himself to his sob 
diers bv his ability to withstand hardship and by his infinite capacity for 
personal attention to every detail necessary 10 the success of a military 
campaign- Lastly, Napoleon had a Iccen instinct for the dramatic, a gift of 
din] Lienee, and a magnetic ability to exact from his folio were the highest 
measure of devotion. He knew hou to make the most of an inspiring set¬ 
ting ,md Hi fill the imaginations of all around him with magnificent visions 
of glory and power. 

The new regime set up by Napoleon after the coup d 1 ciat of the rigln- 

11 arii I'm 1113ire was a thirdy disguised autocracy. The cmwdttttioo, drafted 

by the conspirators themselves, provided for a form of gov- Tbfs^ivm^ 
ernment known a* the Gnrmtlatc. Executive powers Were went of the 

vested in three Consuls* who were to appoint a Senate. The Cmnalare 

Senate, in rum. was to designate iatml>ers of ihe 1 ribimate and the legis¬ 
lative Body from fiscs of candidates chosen by popular vote. The First Con¬ 
sul, W ho of course was Bonaparte himself* was given authority to propose 
all laws, in addition to his power to appoint the entire administration and 
10 control the army and the conduct of foreign affairs. 1 lie T ribunacc was 
10 discuss the laui without voting on rlieiii, after which the Legislative 
Bodv would accept or re per the laws without the privilege of debarjng 
them. Final approval of legislative measures would be determined in many 
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cases by the Senate, which was to decide all tjUestioGE of comritntiOMfey; 
Thus it w ill be seen that the whole system depended in last analysis upon 
the will of the First Consul Bin the framers of the constitution made a pre¬ 
tense of deferring tn popular sovereignty, since the principle of universal 
manhood suffrage was revived. In December, 1799* the new msmimcnt of 
government was submitted to a popular referendum =ind was approved by 
cl stupendous majority, When the votes were finally counted, it wss found 
(or at feast it was claimed) that only 1561 our of more than ^000.000 had 
been cast in the negative. The constitution thus adopted went into effect 
on January 1* 1H00; hut since the Revolutionary calendar w as still tech¬ 
nically in force, it is known as the Constitution of ihe Year VHL 
Though Napoleon was now an absolute monarch in nearly everything 
but Mine, he ^ctll was not satisfied. In iSoi he obtained the consent of the 
Tbt rttab- people rc> extend hh term of office a^ First Gansu! from ten 

liibmmtvf years tn life. AU that ihcn remained was to make his portion 

ibecmpii* hereditary. In tflfLj bt another plebiscite be won permission 
m convert the Gmutdute into an empire. Sion afterward, in the midst of 
impressive ceremonies in the cathedral of Notre Dame* lie placed a crown 
upon his own head and Slimed rht title of Nape Icon I, Emperor of flic 
French. His action in making rliis change was influenced partly by the 
growth of opposition* Several attempts had recently been made to take his 
life, and Kwalist plots were being hatched against him, Napoleon proceeded 
against the conspirators with characteristic ruthlcssmss* Scores were ar^ 
revtcd upon mere saspidoa, and some of the most prummenc were singled 
our for drastic punishment as an example to the rest "11 ic Due dTugliien 
w as shot before .in ripen grave after a farce of a trial General Pit hegru was 
found ^nmgkd in his cell Having thus disposed of Im chief enemies Na¬ 
poleon evidently concluded that the best way tn guard against future 
trouble of this kind Avon Id he to csraWisha dynasty of his own and thereby 
cut die ground from under all Bourbon pretenders. Especially jf he could 
obtain for his rule the benediction of the church* there would be few who 
would dare to oppose him. For this season he brought Pope Pius VII all the 
wav from Rome to officiate at hb coronation, though he was careful to pro¬ 
duce the impression that His Holiness w as acting as the mere agent of God 
and not as an intemationa! sovereign w lio could create and depose the em¬ 


peror. 

It b unfortunately true th.it most of the fame of Napoleon Bonaparte 
rests upon hb exploits as a soldier, his work as a statesman was much more 
intport a nr. In the latter capacity he 11 lade ar least a fe w notable 
contributions to civilization. He confirmed the redbtrihu- 
non of bod accomplished by tile Revolution, thereby per¬ 
mitting the average peasant to remain an independent filmier. 
He eliminated craft and waste from the government, reformed the system 
uf taxation* and established the Bant of France ecj p mm ore a inure efficient 
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control over fiscal alTalrs. He drained marshes, enlarged Irarbnrs, built 
bridges. and constructed ji network of r mih and canals. Must of rhese 
achievements were completed mainly tor military purposes, but parity also 
in order m win the supporr of the commercial classes. In addition, he cen¬ 
tralized the government o i France, dividing the country into uniform dis¬ 
tricts or dL'p*TTU r ?fit:fii$+ each under a prefect taking orders from Paris. 1 Per¬ 
haps tm accomplishment of greatest significance was bis complcuon of rhe 
educational and legal reforms liegim during che Revolution. He ordered the 
establishment of public elementary schools in every village, lyccss or high 
.schoolsin every important town, and e normal school in Paris for rise train¬ 
ing of teachers. To supplement these changes* he brought the military and 
technical schools under control of the start and founded a national uni¬ 
versity id exercise supervision over the entire system. Bur he was never w til¬ 
ing to allocate more than otic-fourth of his budget for educational purposes* 
with the consequence that less than half of the total number of French chil¬ 
dren received instruction at the expense of the state. In i tfiu, with the aid of 
a s-taif of jurists he completed his famous Code Napoleon, a revision and 
codification of ilte civil and criminal laws on the basis oi plans worked our 
by the National Convention, Despite its harsh provisions—the death pen¬ 
alty, far example, was retained for theft, and parricide* were to have their 
hands cutoff before execution—the Code Napoleon was hailed a.v the work 
of a second Justinian. With modifications it remained the law of France 
and Belgium for more than a century, while substantial portions of it were 
incorporated in the legal systems of Germany, Italy, Sw ir^crFarid, Louisiana, 
and Japan. 

\apoIcon's work os a statesman included many other changes in the 
political system of France, Far one thing* fie restored the union betw een the 
Catholic church and the state. In t&ui lie signed a Concordat 
iA r ith the Pope, which provided rliat bishops should be noniS- rtt ^ s 
nated by the First Consul and that the salaries of the <Jcrgy fftigetctmfc 
should be paid by the government. Even if the Catholic 
church did not regain the legal monopoly it had enjoyed under the Old 
Regime, since other religions were also to lie tolerated, it w.k nevertheless 
placed in a portion of decided adviinragc and was thereby aide to increase 
its power in succeeding y«r^, Ni»t until 1903* when the Concordat of iHoi 
was finally broken, w r as Catholicism again reduced to equality w ith other 
faiths. Vl pole on was responsible also for cli nailing the liberties of hi* sub¬ 
jects almost from the moment he came into power* He abolished trial hv 
jury rn certain cases, imposed a stricr censorship on the press, and suspended 
many jounuds that he suspected of being hostile toward his policies. So 
elTcctivc was tils con trot over the entire nation that nor a single French 

1 The 1 ttpsrmmfm were orioinjilly established by the Rtv^utkmr)' Nftfiutvd As- 
Mrahty, but nai under 1 ctimnifktd i movement, ‘I‘heir olHccrv were to be elected by 
the [j^ipte. 
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newspaper mentioned the disastrous defeat which Napoleon's navy suffered 
at Trafalgar until after the collapse: of the empire, mare than eight years 
later. In addition to all this* Napoleon perverted education to patriotic pur- 
and tothe gJnrifitidon of his personal ambitions. He ordered chat chil¬ 
dren should be taught in the schools to love and obey their emperor ami to 
offer "fervent prayers for hb safety." 

It would neither be possible tior desirable in a hook of this kind to present 
a detailed account of Napoleon's exploits as a military commander Yet the 
subjeer cannot be ignored entirely, for the results of his cam¬ 
paigns had considerable effect in shaping fhe course of his¬ 
tory. To his credit it should perhaps be said char the wars in 
which he engaged were not all of his own making- Upon his 
accession to power io 1799 be inherited from the Directory 
the struggle with the Second Coalition, composed of Great 
Britain, Austria, and Russia. 5 By flattery and intrigue be 
quickly procured the withdrawal of Russia and then turned against Austria 
with all the forces lie could muster. Leading his choicest battalions through 
the treacherous passes of the Alps in the spring of 1800, he fell upon the 
Austrians in the valley of die Po and crushed them as in die jaws of a vise. 
Soon afterward die Hapsburg emperor sued for peace. By \ 9 ot Great 
Britain was the only enemy still in the war. Lacking 3 very pow erful navy t 
Bonaparte concluded that the British were beyond his reach and decided 
to negotiate rather than fight. In i%oz ht accepted the Peace of Am tens, 
whereby Great Britain agreed to give up the col uniat possessions seized 
during die war* exclusive of die islands of Trinidad and Ceylon. Napoleon 
was now' free to devote Ids time to consolidating liis power at home. 

But the Peace of Amiens turned out to be no more than a truce. For vari¬ 
ous reasons England and France again came to grip in ifio). The British 
were alarmed by Napoleon s extension of influence over Italy 
af tfrevar and the Netherlands and by his conclusion of an alliance with 
•with Great Spain. Napoleon was irritated by the British refusal to with- 

Rriurfl draw from Malta in accordance with the Treaty of Amiens- 

But rhe chief reason for the renewal of the w ar was undoubtedly the eco¬ 
nomic ambitions of both the English and the French. The merchants and 
manufacturers of Britain feared thai Napoleon might soon grow strong 
enough to reconquer the colonial empire which trance had lost in the 
Seven Years' War. In similar fashion the wily Corsican w as counting upon 
the destruction of British prosperity as rhe surest way of winning the ap¬ 
plause of the French bourgeoisie, whom he reckoned as his mosc valuable 
supporters* Though war was declared in May, iSoj p hostilities did not ao 

* The Flra Coalirkm vri is- the origmal combination of European powers farmed io 
oppnctiiin rp die, French Rcvolitcjpn. h w*s organized in 1795 and wju nude up of 
Austria* Prussia, Great Britain, Spain, HtdMd, and same l&ser iihei, 
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inrtllv hct£ln for some time. Both sides spcitr more than s year in prepaid- 
tion—the French in amusing a fleet for an invasion uf England, and die 
British in acquiring a string of .lilies. By i3oj the 1 bird Coalition against 
France had been brought into being—this time composed of Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, and Sweden. 

Napol^im now resumed his oM tactics of attempting to annihilate his 
Continental enemies first of all. Abandoning for die nine being the invasion 
of England, he htided an army against the Austrians near the 
town of llhn in October, tSof, and soon afterward captured 
Vienna, In December of die same year he won a decisive vic¬ 
tory over a combined army of Austrians and Russians at 
Austcrlitz. The result was the elimination of Austria from the 
war under the terms of a peace which deprived her of three million of iter 
subjects and reduced Iter to a second-rate power. Seized with panic lest 
she meet a similar fate, Prussia now threw down the challenge to France. 
Napoleon lost no time in accepting, and, before another year had passed, rhe 
armies of Frederick William 111 had been driven from the held. The Cor¬ 
sican marched ilirough Berlin in triumph and subjected the greater parr uf 
the country to die rule uf his generals. Next he turned his attention to the 
Russians. Defeating diem at Fried land in June, rfloy, he impressed upon 
Tsar Alexander 1 the wisdom of peace. Napoleon arul Alexander met in 
July at the Prussian town of Tilsit m draft the terms of a sc [dement Curi¬ 
ously enough, the two emperurs decided to became allies. They drew up 
what virrunlEy amounted to a piirmciship to control the destinies of Europe 
between them. In return for a pledge to truHjperuc in excluding British 
trade from rhe Continent Napdeon agreed that Alexander should he free 
Co do as he liked wkh I'inland and tn take certain territories from Fur key. 
At the same time Prussia was loaded with a sniggering punishment, She was 
robbed of half her territory, saddled with a huge indemnity, and practically 
reduced to a vassal state of France, 

The star of the Little Corporal was now at its zenith. He was master of 
nearly all of the Continent of Europe west of Russia, He had destroyed 
w)w was left of ihc Holy Roman Empire and had brought s^pith&nut 
tju )i,t of the G enjia n states outside of Austria i nto a Qmfedera- the ztmtb 
tn in of the Rhine of which he himself was Protector* He had *i 
m?ronly extended die boundaries of France* bur hr had crciEcd as his per¬ 
sonal domain a new kingdom of Italy including the valley of the Fo and 
what luui once been the republic of Venice, In addition* he had placed 
relatives and friends on several of the remaining thrones <if Europe. Hb 
brother Joseph had been made king of Naples, hi* brother Louis king of 
Holland* and his brother Jerome king of Westphalia- He had selected his 
friend, the king of Saxony, to rhe ruler of the duchy of Warsaw. a new 
Poland created mainly out of territories taken from Prussia, Not since the 
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days of Charles V had so much of Europe been dominated by any one man. 
Yet Napoleon's position was far from secure, for he Still had the con¬ 
temptible nation of shopkeepers” across the English Channel to deal with. 
Having lost to the British in the great naval bank of Trafalgar (October, 
u|05), he determined to wear them down by the indirect method of ruin¬ 
ing their commerce. In 1B06 and the years following he established his 
famous Continental System, a scheme by which his various poppet states 
were obliged to co-operate wirh France in excluding British goods from 
the whole of Continental Europe. By depriving the English nation of its 
markets, Nap!tun hoped that he cmdd eventually sap its wealth to such a 
decree that the people would turn against their government and force it to 
capitulate. By the Treaty of Tilsit, as already noted, he even managed to 
bring Russia'into the scheme. 

liit siorv tjf Nupnleon^ cateef from i8*jE ro 1^15 ^ a retard the 
gradual decay of his furrancs. From his overthrow of the Directory 1 in 1799 
’ to the Peace of Tilsit in 1807 he had steadily climbed to an 
oi Kobo ’ 1 eminence which even an Alexander or n Caesar might well 
Icm'i dovM- have envied. But soon after the biter event Ins difficulties 
f*U began to multiply until finally they overwhelmed him in 

disaster. The explanation for his inexorable decline is to be found in several 
factors. Firs: of all, with the passage of the years, he grew mare egotistical, 
anti therefore less inclined to accept advice even from his most capable sub¬ 
ordinates. He kept nurturing the idea that he was a man of destiny until it 
developed into an obsession, a superstitious fatalism, that destroyed the 
resiliency of his mind. Second, his aggressive militarism provoked an in¬ 
evitable reaction among its victims. The more it became evident that Na¬ 
poleons conquests were the sordid fruits of a maniacal ambition for pow er, 
the stronger m ss the determination of the vanquished to regain (heir free¬ 
dom. Peoples that had at one time mistakenly welcomed him as an apostle 
of Revolutionary liberty now turned against him as a hated foreign oppres¬ 
sor. Nut only this, but militarism was producing its effect upon France 
itself. The bums of hundreds of thousands of the best young men of the 
nation had Irecn strewn in the dust of battlefields all over Europe. The prob¬ 
lem not merely of filling their places in the ranks of the army, but also of 
maintaining the levels of agricultural and industrial production, was lye- 
coming more and mure serious. Finally, the Continental System proved to 
he a boomerang. It actually inflicted more damage upon France and her 
allies than it did upon England. Napoleon found it impossible to enforce 
die exclusion nf British products from tire Continent, since most of the coun¬ 
tries he dominated were agricultural nations and insisted upon trading tire 
things they produced for manufactored goods from England. Moreover, 
tlic British retaliated with a series of Orders in Ginned making all vessels 
Ersnlimt with France or her allies subject in capture. The effect was to cut 
Napoleon's empire off from sources of supply in neutral countries. 
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Ttic first episode of Napoleon’s downfall was the Spanish revolt which 
broke out in the summer of ifioS. In May of that year Napoleon had tricked 
the Spanish king and the crown prince into resigning their 
TheSpjniib chillis to the throne and had promoted his brother Joseph 
rn ' olt from king of Naples to king of Spain, But scarcely had the 

new monarch been crowned than the people rose in revolt. Though Na- 
jiolcon sent an army against them, lie was never able to crush the rebellion 
entirely. With encouragement and assistance from the British, the Spaniards 
kept up a series of ytieri!la arracks which caused no end of expense and an¬ 
noyance to the great war-lord of France. Furthermore, the courage of 
Spain in resisting the invader promoted a spirit of defiance elsewhere, with 
the result that Napoleon could no longer count upon the docility of any 
of his victims. 

The second stage in the downfall of the Corsican adventurer was the 
disruption of his alliance with Russia, As a purely agricultural country. 

Russia had suffered a severe economic crisis when she was no 
longer able, as a result of the Continental System, to exchange 
hq?surplus grain for British manufactures. The consequence 
was that the Tsar Alexander began to wink at trade with 
Britain and to ignore nr evade the protests from Paris. By 
1811 Napoleon decided that he could endure this flouting of the Continental 
Svsrcm nn longer. Accordingly, lie collected an army of doo,ooo men and 
set Out in rhe spring of 1812 to punish the Tsar. The project ended in hor¬ 
rible disaster. The Russians refused tn make a stand, thereby leading the 
French farther and farther into the heart of their country. Not until the 
enemy was nearing Moscow did they finally give battle at Borodino. De¬ 
feated in this engagement, they permitted Napoleon to occupy their an¬ 
cient capita!. But on the very night of his entry, fire of suspicious origin 
broke out in the city. When the flame* subsided, little but the blackened 
walls nf the Kremlin remained to she Iter the inv tiding troops. Hoping that 
rhe Tsar would eventually surrender, Napoleon lingered amid the ruins 
for more than 1 month, finally deciding on October 12 to begin the home¬ 
ward march. The delay was a fatal blunder. Long before he had reached the 
border, the terrible Russian winter was upon him. Swollen streams, moun¬ 
tainous drifts of snow, and bottomless mud slowed the retreat almost to a 
hair. To add to the miseries of bitter cold, disease, and starvation, Cossacks 
rode out of rhe blijoprd to harry the exhausted troops. Each morning the 
miserable remnant that pushed on left l>ehind circles of corpses around the 
cumpfire* of the nighi before. On December ij a few thousand broken, 
starved, and half-demented soldiers crossed the frontier into Germany—a 
miserable fraction of what had once been proudly styled the Grande Atmie. 
The lives of nearly 300,000 men had been sacrificed in the Russian adven¬ 
ture. 

The disastrous outcome «>f the Russian campaign destroyed the myth 
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that Napoleon was invincible. Soon the Prassjanjnntl the Austrians rec lined 
rheir courage and, with Russian aid, joined itt a War of liber¬ 
ation. Napoleon hastily collected a new army and marched 
to suppress the revolts. He won a few modest victories in the 
spring and summer of i8tj but was finally cornered at Leipzig by an .1 3 lied 
army of 500,000 men. Here on October 16-iy was fought the celebrated 
Rattle of the N a dons, in which Napoleon was decisively beaten. His grand 
empire now collapsed like a house of cards; Ins vassal scares deserred him; 
and France itself was invaded. On March 51. 1S14, the victorious attics 
entered Paris. Thirteen days later Napoleon signed the Treaty of Ibimaine- 
hlcau, renouncing all of his claims to the throne of France. In return he was 
granted a pension of two million francs a year and full sovereignty over the 
island of Elba. located in the Mediterranean Sea within sight of his native 
Corsica. The victors then took up with the French Senate the problem of 
reorganizing the government of I* rsnee. It was agreed that the Bourlwa 
line should be restored in the person of Louis Will, brother of the Icing 
who had been sent to the guillotine in 179^ It was carefully stipulated, 
however, that there was not to be a full restoration of rbc Ancient Regime. 
Louts X VIII was made to understand that he must not interfere with rlie 
political and economic reforms which grill survived as fruits of the Revolu¬ 
tion. In accordance with this requirement die new sovereign Issued a char¬ 
ter confirming the Revolutionary liberties of the citizen and providing for 
»limited monarchy. 

Hut the restoration of 1814 proved to be short-lived. The exiled emperor 
was growing impatient with his tiny bland kingdom and eagerly awaiting 
the first oppirtunirv to escape. His chance came in the spring ; , 

of rSi 5. Ar rhis time the allies were quarreling among them- 
selves over rhe disposition of Poland and Saxony, Resides, the Elba; :hr 
French people were showing signs of disgust with the prosnic 
rule of Louis XVIII end with the effrontery’ of returning 
nobles of the Old Regime. Under these circumstances Napoleon slipped 
awav from Elba and landed on the coast of southern France on March 1. 
Everywhere he was received by peasants and former soldiers in a delirium 
of joy. Officers sent to arrest him went over to hb side with whole regi¬ 
ments of his former comrades in arms. On March to, after a journey of 
triumph across the country, Napoleon entered Paris. Louis XV" 111 . v. hit had 
swom that he would die in defense of his throne, was already on his way 
to Hdgtum. Bur Napoleon was not to enjoy hb new triumph tong \hnosr 
immcdiatelv upon learning of the escape from Elba, the allies abandoned 
their bickerings, proclaimed the Corsican an outlaw , and prepa red to depose 
him by force. On June 11, 181 j, Napoleon set our from Paris with die 
largest' arniv he could gather in the hope of routing rhe enemy forces be¬ 
fore thev could invade his cuunrrv* Sis days later at Waterloo in Hclgjiim 
he suffered a crushing defeat at the liands of the Duke id Wellington in 
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command of art army of British, Dutch, and Germans. With si! hope lost, 
Napoleon returned to Paris, abdicated his throne a second, rime, and made 
plans to escape to America, Finding the coast too heavily guarded, he was 
compelled to take refuge on a British ship. He was subsequently exiled bv 
the British government to the rocky South Atlantic island 0/ St, Helena. 
There he died, on May f, i8al, a lonely and embitiered man. 

In attempt ing a final estimate of the significance of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
ivc must not lose sight of the fact that his name has been richly embellished 
Tkir — ti . with legend. The myth-mongering of patriots and Item- 
t-nietoi worshipers has raised his reputation almost to supernal urn I 

Ngpolcan proportions. With the single exception of jesus of Na/.arcth, 

he is actual I v the most written-about figure in history. But whether be 
deserves so exalted a fame is at least 2 debatable question. He was by no 
means a universal genius with a mastery of all knowledge nr a patent on 
wisdom, Aside from mathematics, he knew little about any of the sciences, 
and his urasp of economies was too feeble to save him from die colossal 
errors of the Continental System. Though he was undoubtedly a clevet 
ractician, the blunders of his Russian campaign indicate tltai even in mili¬ 
tary affairs he was not infallible. But worse than any other of hiv short¬ 
comings were his defects of character. Me was tittscmpulous and unprin¬ 
cipled and capable of the basest trickery even against his friends. More¬ 
over. his boundless egotism made him as coldly indifferent to the shedding 
of blood as a beast of the jungle crushing the bones of its timid prey. After 
sacrificing jno.oao men in the Russian adventure lie bad the temerity to 
assuage the grief of their wives and mothers by announcing to the nation 
that "the Emperor has never felt better in Ids life," His teal significance 
lies in the fact that he helped to preserve some of the major result of the 
French Revolution. Though he might easily have done so, lie refused to 
restore the regime of privilege which had flourished in the days uf the 
Bourbons, Ede confirmed rite abolition of serfdom and die repeal of primo¬ 
geniture. and he allowed the peasants ro keep the lands w hich they had ac¬ 
quired through the breaking up of the great estates. What is more, he was 
at least indirectiv responsible for spreading Revolutionary ideals into other 
countries. For example, it was his smashing defeat of Prussia in 1806 which 
finally persuaded the leading men of that nation of the necessity of adopt¬ 
ing the main reforms of the French Revolution as the only means by which 
their state could rise again to smite the oppressor, L’ndcr Baron von» Stein 
and Chancellor Hardenlicrg, the Prussian government in 1807-1808 abd- 
ished serfdom and threw open the various occupations -ind professions to 
men in all ranks of society. Unfortunately these measures were accom¬ 
panied by an outburst of extreme nationalism, which found characteristic 
expression in rhe adoption of compulsory military service, one of the tyran¬ 
nical devices employed by Napoleon himself. 
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£. TIIF CONGBES5 OF VIENNA ANT> THE CONCEPT OF EUROPE 

Following the overthrow of Napoleon, an overwhelming desire for peace 
and order seized the minds of the consemuSvc classes in the victorious 
countries. Nearly everything chat had happened since the y-hemm*- 
hated Corsican had cumc into power now came to be re- went to 
yarded as a horrible rij^hcmaren in sonic quarters there w T as a rtfani to 
desire to return to the status quo of 1789, to undo the w ork ^ Hani * 
of the Great Revolution, and to revive the power and the 
glamour of the Ancient Regime, The government of the Papal States pro¬ 
ceeded to abolish street Sighsing in Rome sis a dangerous novelty n while the 
Hector of Hesse restored the pigtails to the freshly-pow dered beads of 
his faithful soldiers. The leading statesmen realized, however, that a com¬ 
plete restoration of the old order would not he possible. For example, ir 
\m perfectly evident that the French people would not tolerate a revival of 
serf Jom or the return of confiscated lands to die nobles and clergy. 1 hene- 
forc r wlillc the portly Louis XVII! was put bock on the throne, it was 
understood that he would continue to rude in conformity w ith the Charter 
of 1814. Furthermore, some of die Victorious powers were not ready to 
give up the conquests they had made at the expense of France. Mena it 
was found necessary 10 modify suggestions frequently made for redrawing 
the map of Europe in accordance vvidi die form it had had in the days of 
Louis XVI. 

Most of die work of deciding the fate of Europe at the conclusion of 
the long war which had involved nearly the whole of rhe Western world 
was done at the so-called Congress of Vienna. To refer to TbtCon- 
this body as a '"Congress 11 is m be guilty of a misnomer; for, $re&vf 
,15 a matter of fact, no plenary session of all the delegates was * ******* 
ever held. As in ifee drafting of the Versailles Treaty more than a him- 
died years later, rise vital decisions were really made by small committees. 
Nevertheless, the Assemblage at V ieiina was \t:i"ed with such pomp and 
splendor ibai even die most neglected member was made to feel that he was 
participating in events of epochal importance. The Austrian gincirmient, in 
the apj^ciry of hem, b reputed to have spent some in providing 

1 gorgeous array nf hiimjiiers, balls, md mil it an , 1 review's. The chief dele¬ 
gate however, composed such a galaxy of titled magnificence that the 
humbler nepreiema rives were easily pushed inio the background. No less 
than six monarch* attended: the Tsar of Russia, the emperor of Austria, 
and the kings of Prussia, Denmark. Havana, and VVmttemberg. Great 
Britain was represented by Lord Casriereagh and the ‘Iron Dukc M of Well- 
ingron. From France came rhe subtle intriguer Talleyrand, w ho had served 
as a bishop under Louis XVI, as foreign minister at the court of Napoleon, 
anti who now stood ready 10 espouse the cause of reaction. 

The domi nan t roles it die Congress of Vienna were played by Alexander 
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[ and Mctiernich. The dynamic Tsar was one of the most baffling figures in 
history. Reared at the voluptuous court of Catherine the 
AkamtorI G lxslt ' | le imbibed the doctrines of Rousseau from a French 

jacobin tutor. In 1S01 he succeeded his murdered father as Emperor and 
for the nest two decades startled the dreams of his brother-sovereigns by 
bcins the most liberal monarch in Europe. After the defeat of Napdfam in 
the Russian campaign, his mind turned more and more into mystical chan¬ 
nels, He conceived of s mission to convert the rulers of ah countries to the 
Christian ideals of justice and peace. Rut the chief eiTccr of his voluble 
expressions of devotion to ‘liberty" and "enlightenment" was to frighten 
conservatives into suspecting a plot CO extend lus power over ait of Europe. 
He was accused of intriguing with Jacobins everywhere 10 substitute an 
all-powerful Russia for an all-powerful France. 

The other commanding figure at the Congress was [Clemens von Mcr- 
icmich. born in 177 j at Coliieo* in die Rhine valley, where his father was 
Austrian ambassador at the courts of three small German 
\tetunucb smtcS As a student at the University of Strssslmrg the young 
Vlcttcmich witnessed some excesses of mob violence connected with the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, and to these he attributed his life-long 
hatred of political innovation. After completing his education he entered 
the field of diplomacy and served for nearly forty years as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He was active in fomenting discord between Napoleon 
and the Tsar Alexander, after the two became allies in 1807, and he played 
some parr in arranging the marriage of Napoleon to the Austrian arch¬ 
duchess, Marie Louise. In iRij he was made an hereditary prince of the 
Austrian Empire. At the Congress of Vienna Metcemich distinguished him¬ 
self for charm of manner and skillful intrigue. His two great obsessions 
were hatred of political and social change and fear of Russia. Actually the 
two were related. It was not simply that he feared revolutions as such; he 
feared even more revolutions inspired by the “Jacobin" Tsar for the sake 
of establishing Russian supremacy in Europe. It was for this reason that 
lie favored moderate terms for France in her hour of defeat, and was ready 
,it one tirnt m sponsor the restoration of Napoleon as Emperor of rite 
French under the protection and ovcrlordship of the Ilapsburg monarchy. 

The basic idea which guided the work of the Congress of Vienna was the 
principle of fegirim.icy. This principle was invented by Talleyrand as a 
device for protecting France againsr drastic punishment by 
UgiitT/iacy ^ GOn[ j lier(|lfS( bur it was ultimately adopted by Mcttemich 
as a convenient expression of the general policy of reaction. Legitimacy 
meant that the dynasties of Europe that had reigned in pre-Revolutionary 
day* should be restored to their thrones, and that each country should re¬ 
gain essentially the same territories it had held in 1789, In accordance with 
this principle Louis XVII! was recognized os the “legitimate” sovereign of 
France, and the restoration of the house of Orange in Holland, of the house 
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of Savoy in Piedmont and Sardinia, and of the Pour bon rulers of Spain and 
the Two Sicilies was also confirmed, France was compelled to pav an in¬ 
demnity of 700,000,000 francs, but her boundaries were to remain essen¬ 
tially the same as in 1789. Other territorial arrangements likewise adhered 
to the idea of a return to the status quo. The Pope was allow ed to recover 
his temporal possessions in Italy; Switzerland was restored as an independent 
Confederation under guaranties of neutrality by the principal powers; 
while the Polish kingdom set up by Napoleon was ahdished and the coun¬ 
try' again divided among Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 

But the Congress of Vienna was no less cynical in violating the principle 
of legitimacy than were the makers of the Versailles Treaty in riding 


roughshod over the doctrine of the seif-determination of Viohttems 
nations. In both eases reasons of expediency and national eltegU- 
grved played havoc with devotion to ideals. Before the lace- *’**** 
ended princes at Vienna had gone very tar m restoring the old map of 
Europe, they diluted the principle of legitimacy with their curious system 
of compensations. The real purpose of this system was to enable certain 
of the major powers to gratify their hunger for spoils. For example. Great 
Britain was permit ted to keep the valuable territories she had taken from 
the Dutch, who had fought for a time on the side of Franer. Among these 
rich prizes were South Africa, a portion of Guiana in Scuih America, and 
the island of Ceylon. Then to compensate the Dutch for the loss of so lar^L 
a pan of their empire, provision was made for transferring the Austrian 
Netherlands, or Belgium, to Holland. Since this involved a sacrifice on the 
part of Austria, the Hapsburgs were rew arded with an extensive foothold in 
Italy. They received the republic of Venice and the duchy of Milan, while 
mcmtwre of the family were placed on the thrones of Tuscany, Parma, 
and Modena, Thus Austria profited by gaining a compact empire occupy¬ 
ing 3 commanding position in central Europe. A similar series of compensa¬ 
tions was provided for in order to reward Russia for her part in con enter¬ 
ing Napoleon. The Tsar was allowed to retain Finland, which he had seized 
from Sweden in tSop- Sweden, in turn, was compensated by the acquisition 
of Norway from Denmark. All of these arrangements were put through 
wkh a total disregard for the interests of the peoples concerned. Despite 
the fact that the Belgians were altogether different in culture and religion 
fmtn the Dutch, they were nevertheless forced to stihmir to the rule of 
Holland, Nor were the interests of the Norwegians considered in the slight¬ 
est in transferring Them to the sovereignty of Sweden, As in the case of the 
settlement at Versailles in igiy, these offenses against nationality prepared 
the ground for a rancorous growth of troubles in the iumre- 
Onc of the cardinal purposes of Metternieh and the other high priests 
of reaction was to erect the Vienna settlement into a perma¬ 
nent bulwark of the status qua. With this end in view rhev The syneiit 

established the Quadruple Alliance of Great Britain, Austria, ^ 
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Prussia, and Russia as an instrument for maintaining the settlement intact, 
in tlliB France was admitted to the combination, thereby making if a 
Quintuple Alliance. For some years this aggregate of powers functioned as 
a kind of League of Nations to enforce the system nf \ lectern iclu It is also 
frequently referred m as the Concert of Europe, since its members were 
pledged to co-operate in suppressing any disturbances which might arise 
front the attempts of peoples to throw off their "legitimate'’ rulers or to 
dungc international boundaries. In the minds of liberals and nationalists of 
this period the Quintuple Alliance was often confused with another com- 
hination which also grew out of the settlement: at V ienna. This was the 
so-called Hnlv Alliance, a product of the sentimental idealism of the 'Isar 
Alexander L In September, 1815, Alexander proposed that the monarchs 
of Europe should “take as their sole guide . . rite precepts of justice, 
Christian Charity, and Peace," and that they should base international rela¬ 
tions as well as die treatment of their subjects "‘upon the sublime truths 
which die Hidy Religion of qtir Savior teaches . . But none of the Tsar's 
brmtier-sovereigns cook him seriously. Though most of tlictn signed the 
agreement he proposed, they were inclined to regard it as so ranch mystical 
verbiage. As a matter of fact, the Holy Alliance w is never anything more 
than a series of pious pledges. 1 lie real weapon tor preserving the triumph 
nf reaction was not the Hnty Alliance bur the Quintuple Alliance. 

The purposes of the Quintuple Alliance were achieved primarily through 
a series of international congresses which met between 181S and 1S21, Al- 
tugcilurr there were four in the series: Aix-la-Chapcllc in 
livtfThe ifriS,Troppau in jSiu. Laibach in iBn. and Verona in i8iz. 
QufampU |r was at the second nf these conferences, tile Congress of 
,‘1/j/jirvf Troppau, that the true character of the Alliance was most 
brazenly revealed. Here the assembled delegates dretv up an agreement 
avowing the intention of the great powers to intervene by force of arms to 
suppress 3ny revolution that might tlireaten the stability of Europe. In two 
different instances the policy of inte mention was actually carried out. After 
an uprising in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in which the Bourbon mon¬ 
arch, Ferdinand I, was compelled to swear allegiance to a liberal constitu¬ 
tion. j\ lettmuch convoked the Congress of Laibach in 1811. King Ferdinand 
was summoned before it, commanded to disavow his oath, and persuaded 
to invite an Austrian army to march into Naples, As a result, the constitu¬ 
tion was revoked, and Ferdinand was restored to his position sis an autocratic 
sovereign. In iflu the Congress of Verona was summoned to deal with an 
insurrection in Spain, w luch also had had the effect of forcing the king to 
subscribe to a liberal ctmsrinition. After considerable wrangling among 
the powers as to the measures which should lie t.ikcn tn crush the revolt, it 
was finally decided rhot the king of France should send an army into Spain 
to support his Hour! 1 on kinsman, Not only was the revolt speedily crushed, 
hut intervention was followed hy die blackest reaction Europe had yet 
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seen. Hundreds of devoted liberate were put to deaths even greater num¬ 
bers were chained in the vilest of prisons. And it is not wirhout inrercsr that 
some of rlie ruthless measures of the Spanish king u ere the result of direct 
encouragement from the leaders of the Quintuple Alliance. 

While foreign intervention was confined to Spain and the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, these were by no means the mik countries w here violent 
conflicts Occurred between Gljcrahandoopscn'advcs;, Foj the Tkertmb 
system of Akrtemtch involved u regime of stem repression in of tiberah 
domestic affairs by the a merriments of the great powers nv 
well as the suppression of revolutions in the lesser stato. Bur , t , j n Q rt jr 

the more blind and hitter the policy of repression, the greater Britain and 
was the number oi uprisings against it. in Great Britain the * rtfTjLf 
rule uf the Tories for rhe benefit of the landed aristocracy evoked powerful 
op positron from intellectual radicals like William Godwin. Mom the poets 
Shelley nind Byron, and from the new industrial classes- When the protests 
of these groups were dkneed bv laws prohibiting public meetings and 
muzzling the pre^s, sonic of the more desperate leaders organized the littu 
Street Conspiracy in 1S20 to murder the whole Tory Cabinet. Disco very 
of the plot a foregone conclusion, and five of the conspirator* were 
hanged. In France the modest compromise with progressive Ideas which 
Louis XVill incorporated in his Charter of 1W14 proved to be unite than 
his die-hard followers were willing to stand. Asa result, rive years beeween 
its 1 and 1H10 were fraught with savage and sometimes bloody strife be¬ 
tween LJttra-Ruyn lists and their liberal and moderate opponents. Iti i.Sut 
the assassination of rhe king's nephew hy a fanatical libera] so frightened the 
people that the Ulm-Royu lists were swept into control of Pari rune at. Then 
followed a series of reactionary' laws which pushed France farther back into 
the mire of the Ancient Regime. A strict censorship of the press was estab¬ 
lished and the guaranties of individual liberty revoked- Control over rhe 
educational system was vested in the Catholic clergy. The electoral system 
was so modified as to to cite rich a majority of the seat* in Parliament, 
[n the victory of the forces qf reaction w as strengthened still further 
when Louh XVIII died and was succeeded by his brother, Charles X. the 
leader of the L’Itra-Royalists, 

Similar struggles occurred in central and eastern Europe with almost 
identical rtsiik-S. In Germany students in the universities organized secret 
societies and partidpated in stormy agitation against hateful 
regimes. The upshot of these incipient revolts was rhe assas- 
siiiation by a hot-headed sswdent of the dramatist Kotzebue* 
a notorious reactionary and Russian spy - Thii deed convinced Mcttemich* 
who Join ilia led the Germanic Confederation, that all of central Europe 
\ws about n> lie engulfed by a radical revolution* Accordingly, he forced 
through the federal Diet a program of repressive measure* known as the 
GarUftd Decrees {ittiq). Ely the tmm of tbtsc it was provided that every 
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university should have a government supervisor; rebellious professors were 
to be removed from elicit positions; student societies were ordered to be 
dissolved; and the press was to be subject to a strict ccasorhhip. Vigorous 
enforcement of the Carlsbad Decrees put the liberal movement in Germany 
under a cloud, from which it did not emerge until 1848, 

Meanwhile, die change in die attitude of the Tsar Alexander ! had pro- 
duced some rumblings of discontent in benighted Russia. Time was when 
Alexander had been one of the most enlightened monarch* 
Ruiria Europe. He had founded schools and universities. He had 

emancipated a few of the serfs and had considered plans for 
freeing the remainder. He had even toyed with the idea of granting a writ¬ 
ten constitution. But after 18 iS he turned reactionary and repented the 
liberal sins of Ills youth in sackcloth and ashes. This change of heart of the 
Tsar was the signal for the growth of an opposition movement among 
officers of die army and the Intel hemal dasscs. When Alexander died in 
*Sij, the leaders of this movement determined 10 prevent rise reaction 
from going any farther. They organized the Dcksbrist revolt 1 from the 
Russian word for December) 10 compel the accession to the throne of the 
liberal Grand Duke Constantin*: in place of hi* hard-shell brother, Nicholas. 
Unfortunately Gomtijnrine would have nothing to do with the rebellion, 
and Nicholas speedily crushed h. The ensuing reign was one of the worn 
in Russian history. Not only did Nicholas abolish freedom of the pres* hut 
be established a system of secret police anti converted the nation into a huge 
military camp where every move uf the citizen could be watched and con¬ 
trolled by the government. 

In spite of wfiat seemed to lie enduring victories for die cause of reaction, 
by 1830 die system of Mettcrmdi had begun to break down. The initial 
step in the process was die withdrawal of Great Britain from 
die Quintuple Alliance. As early as iftzi the British refused 
id participate in Mtiiemich 5 scheme for suppression of the 
revolution in Spain. Soon afterward they flatty repudiated 
the entire policy of intervention in the interna! affairs of 
foreign stares. Ir wa$ not chat the British of this time were 
more liberal than their allies on the Continent; k was raiher 
that the Industrial Revolution was forcing Britain to seek new 
markets for the things she produced. Therefore she was strong I y opposed 
to a foreign policy which would antagonize other nations and cut off her 
dinnncls of trade. Site had developed a lucrative commerce with the states 
of Central and South America, which hud lately thrown off dick allegiance 
to Spain, and she was fearful that the system of Merremich might be used 
to force these former colonic* back under Spanish rule. Motivated bv such 
considerations, she prepared to cut herself loose from the Quintuple Affi¬ 
ance, 

About the same time that Great Britain was weakening her rim with the 
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Concert of Europe. Russia began to develop ambitions which also threat* 
cned the supremacy of Mettcniich's system* For some years , . ^ 
the Russains had been greedily .matting the breakup of rlie 
Ottoman Empire in the hope that timt would pave the way Turkish 
fur an easy expansion into the Balkans. The Russian uppor- 
funsiy came after i£te i when die Greeks launched a rebellion 1 ^ 

against Turkish rule. Since die Tsar Alexander I was still bound by loyalty 
to the doctrine of legitimacy, nothing was done until after lib death in 
1S15. His successor, Nicholas 1 T entertained 00 such scruples. Especially 
when he observ ed in Engla nd and Fro nee expressions of the pro roundest 
symparhy for rhe Greeks in their heroic struggle against an infidel oppres¬ 
sor, he determined to go to their rescue* Accordingly, in t8i8 f he declared 
war against Turkey. In a lit Etc more than a year a Russian army fouuhr its 
way almost to the gates of the Turkish capital and forced the Sultan to 
sign the Treat)" of Adrianoplc. By the terms of this treaty Turkey was com¬ 
pelled to Acknowledge the independence of Greece, to gram autonomy to 
Serbia, and to permit the establishment of a Russian protectorate over the 
provinces which later became rhe kingdom of Rumania, In thus contributing 
to the dismemberment of the empire of a “legitimate' 1 ruler, Russia, with 
considerable eucmiragcmcnr from England and E-ranee, dealt a powerful 
blow ro the system of political stagnation which Mctiemtch was striving 
ro maintain. For all practical purposes the empire of the Tsars had ceased 
to be a member of the Quintuple Alliance. 

The system of fUeCternkh was weakened still further by the series of 
revolutions which broke out in western Europe in 1850. The first in the 
serirc was the July Revolution in France, which resulted in 
the overthrow of Charles X n the last of the regular line of 
Bourbon kings. As indicated previously* Charles X, who had fatten in 

succeeded Louis XV 11 I in 1^14, was the perfect embodiment 
of the spirit of react ion- His stubborn and vindictive attitude inspired re¬ 
lentless hatred, especially among rhe ranks of the bourgeoisie, who resented 
his reduction of the interest mj government bonds and his arrempr to dis¬ 
franchise three-fourths of the voters. As evidence accumulated that rhe kinc 
was dciennined 10 rule in complere defiance of Parliament. barricades were 
thrown up 111 the streets. After futile efforts to quell the insurrection with 
a remnant of loval troops, Charles abdicated his throne and fled to EngfantL 
The leaders uf the bourgeoisie then chose as Elis successor Louts Philippe, 
a member of the Orleanist branch of the Bourbon family and a former 
Jacobin who had taken an active pan in the revolution of rjSq. The new 
government was proclaimed to lw a consti rutin nil monarchy founded upon 
the principle of popular sovereignty; and the white flag of the Bourbons 
was replaced by the tricolor originally invented by the apostles of Liberty, 
Equality k anti Fraternity; 

Soon after the July Revolution in France a revolt broke nut in the Bel- 
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jbn Netherlands, It will he recalled that in the Viennn settlement of igic 
f.i> r/jEr the Belgian or Austrian Netherlands had been subjected to die 

rtvak of rule of Holland in defiance of the obvious differences of lan- 
?Jv fteijttjm guage, national iiy, and religion between the Bdgi&tE and the 
Dutch. An additional basis uf friction u as the divergent economic intcrcat> 
of the two peoples. Whereas the {lurch were engaged primarily in com¬ 
merce and agriculture, the occupations of the Belgians were chiefly indus¬ 
trial. These differences* combined with the stupid tyrannies of the Dutch 
ting, inched the Belgians in the fall of i&jo to strike a blow fur independ¬ 
ence- The revolt was regarded with favor by the new government in France 
uni also by the Urirish. who hoped that k might benefit their rrndc. Con¬ 
sequently, the following year, an international agreement was signed in 
[ nndon recognising The independence of Belgium :ts a constitutional mon¬ 
archy. The Dutch had no alternative but to acquiesce in an accomplished 
fact, fn rhe independence and neutrality of Belgium w r ere guaranteed 
by pIJ the great powers. 
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The molurionaty movement of i8jo spread into a number of other 
countries, but the result* w ere not so successful, lit Italy revolts w ere staged 
in the Papal States, against Gregory X V% a /calmly reactionary 
and friend of the I Lpsbtirgs, and also m Partita and Modena 
against the Austrian puppets who ruled there. Bur in each 
nf these case^ Austrian troops were rushed to ihc scene :md 
quietly restored the deposed governments. The only perma¬ 
nent results were to stimulate 1 tali an nationalism anti to nour¬ 
ish a morbid hate of the Austrians. In the Germanics, uprisings in several of 
the duchies and lesser kingdoms bore fruit in moderate constitution*, hut 
rhe governments of the two must important German states—Prussia and 
Austria—*wert now so powerful that opposition groups were completely 
cowed. The only remaining revolt of serious dimeiuinm was the insurret- 
riuti of tlic Poles in desperate attempt of that harassed people to re¬ 

gain independence from Russia. Had the Poles luren as fortunate as the 
Belgians in obtaining aid from foreign nations, they might have won. Rut 
the British and the French were now too busy with affairs in western liu- 
mpe and gave nothing more thin verbal support. As a consequence, the 
tsar NichoLis t was able tn crash the revolt with murderous severity. Hun¬ 
dreds of the rebellious leaders were shot or exiled tn the dreary w astes of Si¬ 
beria* and Poland was governed henceforth as i conquered province. How- 
ever, these isolated victories of the reactionaries against such people* as the 
Poles and rhe Italians were nor sufficient to keep the regime which Mer- 
icmidi had founded from tottering tow ard its grave. As an msrrunienE for 
preserving internal stagnation it lingered in Austria And in pans of Italy 
until 1G48; hut as a system of inter national repression its doom was already 
sealed by the defection of Great Britain and by the successful uprisings in 
Fklgium and Greece- 
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J* THE TRIUMPH OF CONSERVATISM IS” TJIF. RFAf.M OF IDEAS 

Just as there was a struggle in rbc years from i Soo m iH-to between literati 
and conservative* m the political sphere, su there was a similar clash in the 
realm of ideas. And the outcome uf this second strut! glc was 
not ki far dilferent from that of ilie first. In general, through¬ 
out the period, the doctrines of intellectual react is mar ies en¬ 
joyed die supremacy. Order was eta!red above liberty, The 
interests of groups, of society* and especially of the stare were given 
precedence over those of the individual. An emphasis upon faith, authority, 
and tradition superseded rhe eighrecnth-ccntury belief in the prltpacy or 
reason and science. A group of French philosophers under the leadership 
of Joseph de Maistre (1754-1821) sought to inaugurate a Catholic revival 
in which mystical piety, superna£Uisli&m p and the belief in an infallible 
church would sene as the bmp to guide men's feet from die pitfalls of 
skepticism an^l anarch v, For this ascendancy of conservative patterns of 
thought various factors were responsible- There was first uf all the influence 
of romanticism* founded by Rousseau* with its denial of the competence 
of reason and its * tress upon emotions and feelings* There was a ho the 
tendency, common fn all ages, of many writers and thinker to take their 
cue from the dominant political trend, which in ihh period, of course, was 
conservative. Bur probably the major factor, in the beginning ar least* was 
the strung re vu hi mi 03" feeling which had set in agaitvst the horrors of the 
S'rcnch Revolution, All who had been frightened by the violence of that 
movement were inclined to blame it on the rurionahstiu materia I ism, and 
individualism u!f the age of the Enlightenment:. Hence they were disposed 
ro swing to the opposite extreme of glorifying faith, authority, and tradi¬ 
tion. Such in particular was the attitude esptested by Edmund Burke, the 
renowned British utatur and Whig statesman of the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Although he did nor Jive ro see rhe end of the French Revolution. 
Burke den noticed that movement with oil the titty eloquence lie could cum^ 
111 and. To him the Revolution was an attempt ro repudiate the accumulated 
wisdom of tiit Jgcs. This world, he averred, cannot lie made over in a 
single night* No one generation has the right in set itself up as the judge of 
society's future needs. The institutions and trad it loos which have come 
down to us from the past have an enduring value. To lay violent hands 
upon rhem is to threaten ihe vital dement!; of civilisation itself. 

The bo dy of thought which stands as the most perfect expression of the 
age of reaction was the German philosophy of RuJiiamie Idealism, This 
philosophy derives its name from the fact tiiat 11 was x com¬ 
bination of the romanticist theory of truth with the idealist 
conception of the naivete. That is. ir was neither rationalistic 
nur maicrifllistR' in the stria meaning iff thn\c terms. Instead k recognised 
die validity uf intuitive 111 instinctive knowledge in addition to rhat ^hich 
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tomes from reason, and it sought to explain the uni verse in a sente ac kaat 
partly spiritual The Romantic Idealists also deviated sharply from the <n- 
dividuaiism and humanism of dghteeiitii^cciitury philuviphy. They re¬ 
garded the individual as totally devoid of significance except in so far as he 
was -3 member of some social group. Therefore* they argued* the w cl fare of 
tlie group must come first* and that of the individual will amomaricalh' 
follow. Society and the state are social organisms, products of a uarifra* 
evolution, and not the artificial creations of man himself for his own con¬ 


venience- So such thing as a state of nature ever existed* nor was political 
society founded by asocial compact. Consequently the individual cannot 
cbini any inviolable sphere of rights beyond the jurisdiction of organized 
society, III* duty is rather to submerge Iiis own interests in those of the 
group and thereby gain the true liberty which consists in obedience to 
law ami in respeer for accumulated tradition. 

The philosopher wlw provided iltr original inspiration for ftomanritr 
Idealism was a methodical little German who lived most of his life in the 
eighteenth century, Hi? name was Immanuel Kant, and he was 
horn in Kqnigsberg in 1714; there he died in iti 04 without 
once having left Ills native city, except for a brief period of 
m to ring in a neighboring village. Devoting most of his life 
to teaching, he matured his philosophic ideas very slowly. 
When well along toward middle age lie could still refer with scorn to die 
metaphysicians as those vbn dwelt on the high lowers of abstruse cinjiti* 
tium f "‘where there is usually a great deal oF w ind." Not until he was fifrv- 
seven years old did he finish his first great work, the Critique oj Furr JfeJ- 
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ion. As a philosopher, Kant owed cunsidcrable to rhe great minds of the 
Enlightenment, lIds was particularly true with respect to his political 
ideas* l nlike most of bis followers, lie believed in the natural rights of 
man and even defended the separation of powers as a necessary protection 
for the liberty of the citizen. But in the field of genera! philosophy Kant 
departed widely from the rationsthm of the eighteenth century. He divided 
1 lie entire universe into two worlds: one* che realm of physical nature, or 
the world of phenomena; and the other., the realm of ultimate reality, or the 
world of ftoumcTiii* The methods of knowing applicable to these realms 
are entirely different, Sense perception and reason can give ns knowledge 
only of the realm of phcn&rn€i Jia. of the world of physical tilings* Bur in 
the higher realm of the spiritual which is the world of ultimate reality, 
SUCh methods -ire of rso avail. Since all ordinary knowledge rests in final 
analysis upon sense perception, w e cannot prove by reason or science tliar 
God exists that the human will h free* or rim the soul is immoml Never¬ 
theless, we are purified in assuming iliat these things ate true. S or example, 
we have an irresistible conviction that virtue and happiness arc inseparably 
linked, chat the tmiverse is governed by a ftioml taw, and that therefore 
a divine being must preside over the destinies nf men. Such a conclusion 
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is altogether outside the jurisdiction of science, bui it h dictated by feelings 
entirely two srronn rn be dismissed is mete illusions. And in Che realm of 
not/mem, tank, intuition, and deep convtenon arc just ns valid instruments 
of know led qc as logic and science in rhe realm of pJftmcjmmj. 

The immediate disciples of Kam generally inclined toward a more ab¬ 
stract and metaphysical philosophy than that of their master. Such was 
noiahiy the case of Johann Gottlieb Fichte (i7<S:-iBi4) and 
Fried rich Wilhelm Sehelling (1775-1854). Both of them 
rang lit that die world of mind or spirit is the real world, and 
that the individual realizes hb true nature only by hringing 
hinisdf into harmony with tile universal purpose. The human 
mind can know nothing of reality except in so far a* it b 
informed and guided by the supreme ego nr universal intelligence. It is 
the duty of the individual to allow intuition to discover the demands of 
rhb superego, to adjust his own life to them, and thereby to free himself 
from the slavery of sense. The philosophy of Fichte and Scheming evolved 
into a kind of spirinial pantheism with a world-spirit directing jH life and 
activity to ward a final god of sublime perfection. Fichte b also of more than 
trivial importance ns a political philosopher, He was one of the earliest 
apostles of coUcctiviitic nationalism in Germany. During the years of the 
Napoleonic invasions he proclaimed to hi$ countrymen the ideal of a united 
and powerful Germany with a mission to assume the leadership of ihe civi¬ 
lised world. He taught ihar tins scare should rule with m eye single to 
justice and prosperity for all its subjects. It should Therefore regulate prices 
and insure to each individual hb proportionate share of the national wealth. 
Moreover, the state should be a self-ennrained economic unit; foreign trade 
should be reduced eo an absolute minimum, and w hen essential it should 
he carried on through the government itself. It is hardly necessary to stress 
tbe dose similarity between some of these ideas and policies adopted bv the 
German nation in more recent da vs. 

Undoubtedly the most influential philosopher of the Romantic Llealbt 
movement was Georg Wilhelm Hegel {177D-1S31). Professor of philos¬ 
ophy fur a considerable period it the University of Berlin. 

Hegel won a great number of adherents, and through them * 
exerted a potent force in shaping intellectual currents for many years. In¬ 
deed. hh influence b probably greater ui certain quarters at the present time 
thin ir was in hb own tiny- The central doctrine of Hegel's philosophy is 
the idea of purposive evolution* He regarded the universe as m a ciinditir-n 
of tTiiSfc with everything tending to piss over into its opposite. In particular* 
each institution nr social or political organism grows n> maturity, fulfills 
its mission* and then gives way to something different. But the old itself 
is never entirety destroyed; the clash of opposites results eventually in a 
fusion, in the creation of a new organism made up of elements taken from 
the two opposites themselves, Then the process b repeated over and over 
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Ktin with each new stage representing an improvement over that which 
has none before Bur Hegel's conception or evolution was not mechanistic, 
i k believed Lhc whole process to he guided by the universal reason or God. 
Evolution, he maintained, is the unfoIdmciU of God in history, Further- 
more, lie argued that the war nf opposites would ultimately Scad to a 
beneficent goal. This goal he described as the perfect state, in which the 
interests of even 1 citizen would lie perfectly blended with the interests of 
society* As a matter of fact, I legd worshiped the state in a much more 
ecstatic fashion than did any of the ^ther Romantic Idealists, He held that 
true liberty consists in subjection to political society, and that the individual 
has no rights which the state is bound to respect; for without it he would 
he nothing bur an animal. lA Thc State is the Divine Idea as ii exists on 
earrh " * 
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Romantic Idealism ease the shadow' of its influence in many directions. 
In one or another of its fortm it was adopted as the principal gospel of 
The irtftu ncaf3 > 5 .H in the conservative camp. Churchmen who had 
been disturbed by the attacks of deists and skeptics were de¬ 
lighted to find a philosophy that recognized the merits £>f 
faith and exalted the world of spirit. People with a stake in 
the maintenance of order rejoiced in the new worship of tradition and au¬ 
thority and in the implied condemnation of revolution. Especially pleasing 
to the ruling class w ere the political teachings of Efegtl, who enjoyed sudi 
prestige ut ihe Frisian court that his enemies called him l% ihcofficial philos¬ 
opher." The doctrines nf Hegel and Fie lire alike strengthened the rising ride 
of nationalism and ultimately contributed their quota m the devastating 
tlnod of fascism/ Bur Romantic Idealism also bore certain other fruits not 


c-vjciLi ro the liking of its principal exponents. One of their younger con¬ 
temporaries. Arthur Schopenhauer (17&&-1 8&o \ f developed tiic notion of a 
universal force, ilirecting atl growth and movement, into a philosophy of 
stark pessimism. 1 le taught Hot this force 3^ 'vHU —a blind,, unconscious crav¬ 
ing of individuals and species to survive. Since the will to live is present in 
;iil .miniate farms, ami since it catis the strong ro devour the weak, this 
world is the worst nf dl possible worlds Sd&hiiE-ss, pain, and iniscn are 
inseparable from life, and therefore the only rand ta happiness for man 
emufists in a* complete 1 denial nf life is possible after the maimer of an 
Otienial ascetic. StiU another of riw strange olTshtints of Romantic Idealism 
was rhe philosophy of history of Kart Marx. F« r his celebrated doctrine of 
dialectical nmcm^m. Marx \v±\ heavily indebted to Hegd. Both believed 
in a progressive evolution through a clash of opposing systems, resulting 
finally in a perfect society* Bur w hereas Hegel assumed that the ultimate 
goal would be a perfect state, Marx argued that it would be communism. 


1 lle^cl. Fblfoj&phy of tfiiw* r >J- Sibree, trauiA, p, St. 

- I ieffetsjTi idea* inshicr^cif die gmwili i.-f faviMU ti. -t uitfv in Gtmwuv tut 1L0 in 
iraly, See H. W, Subskltr, iht /'4i^ SfJie, pp. 
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The run men differed also in their conception of the dialectical process 
—that is, iff the war of opposites. Hegel interpreted hb-toriod evolution li¬ 
the unfoldmeni of rhe world-spiric or udvcml reason; Mars contended 
that historical change b the result of economic factors. It was the proud 
boas: of die great socialist leader dm lie turned Hegel right side up. 

Romantic Idealism was most popular in Germany, In other countries, 
especially in England and France, where the influence of fhe Enlighten¬ 
ment had taken deeper root, philosophy was generally more 
liberal in tone. The leading system of thought in England in ^ founded 
the early nineteenth century was Utilitarianism, founded by &¥ / 

Jeremy Hcntbwn Despite a frail and nervous thwlmi 

physic pie, JJenrham displayed prodigious Intellectual EaJent throughout the 
greater pan of his bug lift He began ihc study of Larin u licti lie was only 
three years old And was graduated from Oxford -jc the age of fifteen. When 
he was nearly seventy he was still propounding schemes for prison reform 
and for cutting canals across the Isthmus of Panama and the Isthmus of Suez. 
His chief philosophical work, the Principles af Morals and Legislation, was 
published in ijU^ fbmham's Dtilforiaoisii] derives its name from hb 
cardinal reaching that the supreme rest ro which crcry belief and institution 
should be made to conform is the test of utility or usefulness Thb test he 
defined as contributing to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Arty doctrine or practice which fails to meet this requirement should be 
rejected forthwith, regardless i>f how mucli hoary 1 rradirion may stand 
bellind it. Despite its social connotations DemliamV ideal was the acme of 
individuaJism, Not only did hi: maintain that the imcre<[ of the community 
is dmply the sum of ihe interests of ihc several mcmtief* who compose it, 
but he was quite frank in admitting rha? ihc motives of individuals are 
purely sdfish. I he mainspring of human aciiun h the desire to secure 
pleasure and fo avoid pain- Therefore vodrtv should kavc to each of ire¬ 
members complete freedom to follow his own enlightened selMrictiot- 
Since every individual known better flian anyone ebc whin constitutes his 
o\v ei good, the welfare of society can best be promoted by allowing? to each 
of iis members rhe maximum liberty of action. Bentham was firmly con¬ 
vinced that this w ould not mean a revendsm to the w ays uf the Jungle. I Tc 
insisted that every man would be obliged 10 respect his neighbor's rights 
through fear uf retaliation^ that men would obey thu l:i\vs for (isu. simple 
reason that the M probable mischief* of obedience arc lc^ than ihc probable 
mischiefs of disobedience/* 

Iknihaiu 1 "* most faithful dbdpk was James Mill i 177^18^6), hut ihc 
grearesT of all the Utilitarian pliflosnphcrs was j Mm Mill's oldest son, John 
Stuart Mill (_ eK' fW5 —7-j>* Educated exclusively hv hb father, 

Juhn Sm:in Mill surpassed even Bcntlmm as m intellectual $^1 

ptttdigy, He learned the Greek alphabet at the age of three, 

*W. A, Dunning, Hittery af Pvlh^ii Tbta*ici r V-uL I El. p. niV. 
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jjid by tht time he was eight lind read alt of Herodotus and a tocisideratolc 
portion of Plato in the original When scaied y thirteen he had completed 
1 rigorous course of training in history. Scholastic logic, and Aristotelian 
philosophy. His greatest works arc his Logie, his frinetpies oj Politic&t 
Economy, Ills essay On Liberty, and his RepresentJtive Government. As a 
philosopher, John Smart Mill summed up nearly all of the major tendencies 
in English thought initiated by Locke, Hume, and Bentham. Tliat is, he 
was □ sensationitlist, a skeptic in regard to final truth, and a champion ol 
the liberal and practical point of view, But he was also an original and in¬ 
dependent thinker and made a number of distinct contributions of Ids 
own. He founded a new system of logic, based upon experience as the 
original ground of ail knowledge. All of the so-called self-evident truths, 
even thesaioms of mathematics, he argued, are simply inferences derived 
from the observed facts that nature is uniform and that every effect has a 
cause. Knowledge comes neither from inborn ideas nor from mystic intui¬ 
tion. Though Mill agreed with the general purport of Bcnrhim's teachings, 
lie rejected the doctrine that the pursuit of pleasure and the avoidance of 
pain are tlie sole detL-rintnants of human conduct ( the “pig philosophy." as 
Thomas Carlyle once Called k>. According to Mill the conduct of indi¬ 
viduals is often influenced by mere habit and by tht desire for unity with 
their fellow beings. Furthermore, he maintained that pleasures themselves 
differ in qualiry, arguing that it b better to Ik “Socrates dissatisfied than 
a fool satisfied." In his later years Mill also modified much of lkntham's 
individualism. While repudiating socialism on the ground that it would in¬ 
volve the destruction of personal liberty, he nevertheless advocated a con¬ 
siderable degree of intervention by the stare for the benefit of its less for¬ 
tunate members 1 ie looked forward to a time “when society will no longer 
lie divided into the idle and the industrious; when the rule that they who 
do imt work shall not cat, will he applied not to paupers only, but lm- 
juirtblly to all. „ , 

The nearer: approach to ,1 liberal and practical philosophy qn the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe was the Positivism of Auguste Comte (1798-1857). Posi¬ 
tivism takes its name from Comte’s doctrine that the only 
IcoEiwledgt of any value u positive knowledge, or knowledge 
which comes from the sciences. Comte's philosophy may therefore Ik 
placed, alone with Utilitarianism, in the classification of empirical philos¬ 
ophies, which includes those deriving all truth from experience or from 
observation of the physical world. Contra rejected metaphysics as utterly 
futile; no man can discover the hidden essences of tilings—why events hap¬ 
pen as they do, ur what is the ultimate meaning and goal of existence. All 
that we know is how things happen, the laws which control their occur¬ 
rence, and the relations existing between them. Such knowledge may not 
answer all tlu- questions tliar pique uut curiosity, but it is tile limit of 

i 1 ). 5. Mill. Auinbiogrttphy (Uniform Library eii.j, p, iji. 
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which the human mind is capable. Moreover, it is useful and practical 
know ledge, winch can be employed for the betterment of humanity. If 
there was any one purpose preeminent over others m Comtek philosophy, 
it was io devise means for improving; relations among men. He did not 
agree with Rcmhiim rliar the actions of individuals arc motivated exclusively 
by self-interest* He .wowed, on the coitrrary, dm men are influenced by 
nobler impulses of aimtisw, irr feelings fm others, as well as by instincts of 
relrkhness. The great object of all social reaching should be to promote the 
supremacy of altruism fa word invented by Comte) over egoism. Believing 
that this purpose could be achieved only rhrough jn appeal to the emotions 
of love and self-sacrifice, Comte developed what he called the religion of 
Humanity, which was supposed to bring men together in a common devo¬ 
tion to justice, chartrv, and benevolence. Although this religion included no 
belief in the supernatural, ir was provided with an extensive ritual and even 
with a Trinity nnd j priesthood. Ridiculed by its critics as “Catholicism 
minus Christianity^ 15 it nevertheless represented an attempt to build a sysitm 
of belief dedicated to the aim of social progress. 

4. ROMANTICISM IN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 

1^ TfiE chapter on the Intellectual Revolution rt was observed that toward 
the end of rise eighteenth century a romantic revnfr set in against rhe domi¬ 
nant classical tendencies in literature. The essence of ro- Tbertxmrt 
mantldsni was the glorification of the instincts and emotions of fiw r^- 
as opposed to a worship of the intellect. Included in it dsn mamitifrvMt 
were such dements as a deep veneration for nature, a contempt for formal¬ 
ism, a sentimental love fm humble folk, and often a flaming zeal to rem:ikc 
tiie world. Among die leaders of the new movement in its infancy were 
Rousseau, Thomas Gray* Oliver Goldsmith, Robert Burns, and I tied rich 
Schiller. After tile beginning of the nineteenth century runuinricism flour¬ 
ished apace, attaining rhe zenith of ics growth about 1830* No longer was It 
confined to literature, hut, as we shall presently set, it was a vital force in 
painting and to a considerable cmeui also in music. Though ir scih had to 
compere in some fields with classicism, especially in France during the era 
of Napoleon, ii w as hy far the most vigorous literary and artistic influence 
in the first three decades of the nineteenth century. 

Romanticism in literature had us deepest and longest roots in England, 
ks tw <■ great prophets at the beginning uf die nineteenth century were the 

pacts. William Wordsworth (j 770-1 850) anil Samuel T relar 

Coleridge f 1772-^54). Wordsworth is famous for his mys- 

rical adoration of nature, not alone m its mere surface beauties timrxmrr: 

but especially as the embodiment of a uruver^i! spine w hich tv o*.i marsh 

11 nires all living things in a kinship nf divinity. He believed 

ihat a sensuous worship nf nature would bring man to a 

deeper awareness of the nuhiliry of life, that it would enable him to hear 
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"the *iill ^Lid music of humanity 11 and thereby increase Jits love and com- 
passim for Ws fellow creatures* The special gift of Coleridge was an 
ability to make the weird and fantastic credible. Though he sometimes 
wandered into the dense jungles of metaphysics* he succeeded io the magic 
Stanzas of Tfc- xdirciraf .Ifffrmer in producing some nf the colorful 
imaginative writing in the English language. This work reveals his unusual 
power of combining render, almost womanly sentiment with witching 
descriptions of strange* supernatural terrors, of phantoms and specters that 
rise out of the murkv depths of the emotions to torment man with a sense 
of ids helplessness. 

Perhaps the most typical of the English romantic peers were John Keats 
(1795-1311)* Percy Bysshe Shelley (1791-1873), and George Gordon, 

jfr 5M- Lord Byron {178^1814). Keats differed from most of his 
tcy,anJ contemporaries in identifying beauty with intellectual pas- 
Hyroti don in somewhat the same way as the Greeks identified the 

beautiful with the good The stibstance of his creed is expressed in the wcU- 
known lines from the Ode on a Grecian Urn* "Beauty is truth, truth beauty, 
—that is ail ye know on earth, and all ye need to know* 11 His conception 
was one of ideal beauty, which endures independency of the fading of the 
Oower or the passing of the loveliness of youth. The other two short-lived 
pom of the English romantic circle were much marc Interested in political 
jtul social questions. In spite of their upper-class origins both were rebel* 
.igaimi stubborn conservatism ami employed their talents tn passionate ap¬ 
peal* for jusiice ntiil freedom. Shelley was expelled from Oxford on a 
charge of atheism and then for some years was a disciple of William God¬ 
win, the philosophical anarchist* Though he eventually modified some of 
his youthful radicalism and allowed his thoughts to wander more and more 
into vaporous abstractions* he never relinquished his hatred of injustice or 
hi$ hopes for a golden dawn of happiness and freedom. Lord Byron, who 
inherited the ride of baron ar the age of ten, was even more than Shelley a 
poet at stormy defiance, of romantic daring* and of sardonic laughter at 
the hypocrisy and arrogance of the human race. Nut onlv in the qualities 
of his proud personality, but also in the scandals, which enveloped bis career 
and in the directness and audacity of libs poetic style he typified for the age 
the spirit of romansie man. I H* death while aiding the Greeks in their war 
for independence was a fitting climax to hh brief, adventurous life. 

Not ail of the romantic writer* In Great Britain confined their efforts to 
poetry. The most noted of rliose who achieved an enduring reputation in 
boih poetry and prose was the learned hut none too subtle 
Tory, Sir Waiter Stmt (1771-1831), Nurtured on family 
pride from his early life and fascinated by the rich legends of 
his ancestral heritage. Scott never succumbed to the rebellious tendencies 
which frequently characterized the romantic tradition. So far as political 
ideals were concerned* he accepted things as they were and even gloried in 
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the advantages of wealth and socrnJ position. F ib interest as a writer was dis¬ 
tinctly antiquarian. Both in his poetry and in his prose he sought to revive 
the heroic and picturesque legends of his Scottish background. His thirty- 
two WaveHtjr novels deal mainly with die history of medieval Scotland, in 
an tige as remote as the twelfth cttiitirj’, 1 he chief historical importance 
Ilf sir Walter Score consists in the fact that he introduced a new element 
into literary mmanticism—tliat of worshipful reverence fur the past. Ills 
novels* w hich were undoubtedly the most popular and influential he"ion uf 
the early nineteenth century, served to cast n glamour upon the Middle 
Agts^ to rescue that epoch from the scum w r ith which it had been treated 
as a consequence of the classical prejudices of the Enllgiirennoent, 

Except for the dramas of Schiller and. Goethe, discussed in a preceding 
chapter/ romantic literature in Continent id countries is scarcely to be com¬ 
pared with tliat in England. The only other important writer 
i n G ermany was Hti nricli Hei n c ( 1797- r 8 7 6 ) P I K*m an ortho- ^ Qtrmjny: 
rlox Jew but fatcr a convert to Christianity for die sake 0] 
expediency* Like Shelley and Byron* Heine was .an indi¬ 
vidualist and a relentless critic of entrenched conservation He devoted 
nearly the whole of his active life to what he loved to call "'humanity s war 
uf liberation, " Bur he was nol merely a witty satirist and pungent critic of 
smugness and reaction. In his Book of Songs he displayed lyric gifts of ten- 
jh mr^v nnd mrl rmr hfily and \ Itiunting choral of melody which few other 
poets of lit d_tv could surpass.1 It; has been aptly called "a nightingale nest¬ 
ing in tin- wig of a Voltaire/ 1 

Romatuickm in France u$ hi England wavered between a mystic im- 
rinnalLsm, on the one hand, and a gallant defeat uf individual liberty' and 
sttdal reform uti the oilier, The chief exponent of the irra- f nT tcb 
finnnt tendency was I’nmgok de Chateaubriand 1 i 76^-a j. jvmaifjle 
3 kind of stepfather of French romanticism* Chateaubriand literature 
found in thy mysteries of ChrisiiimiiY and in the “holy innocence 1 ' of simple 
folk the suhlimest beauty in riie universe. Along with Joseph dc Matsmc 
and others he was the prop her of a Catholic revival designed to guide men 
back to an age of faith find thus save them from the perils of reason* The 
lihetxariim and individualist aspect of French romanticism was best ex- 
cl up Li bed bv the w ork of George SsiruS 1 1804-76) and Viemr Hugo ( 1H0 i- 
l lie former, %■ 1 *■ =■- real name was Aurorc Dupin, wrote novels of 
country' life wtrh an idyllic charm which has endeared them to countless 
readtTs* Stic was one of the first to make pea£tn& and humble laborers the 
heme* uf fiction. Later vlie became a fcorfum advocate of republicanism 
and of die rights of women m 1 love umrummvkJ by marital convention- 
A novelist of much wider influence wa* Victor Hugo* who frit many years 
was the In ing voice or French run 1.inti cmu Intensely interested in public 
affairs, he was an eloquent champion of political freedom and of justice 

r See ilxivt, pp, 4W4^- 
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for those who were caught b the web of fate. His best-known work is 
Let MiseraMt% an epic of the redemption of a soul purified by heroism and 
sufTerint! and a powerful indictment of social cruelty. 

| n attempting to judge the importance of literary romanticism as a fac* 
Mr of social and intellectual progress, wc should note, hrst of alL its very 
grave limitations. The disdain for reason and scientific analysis 
!l )' « v «> lhc most literal of the romanticists was certainly a 
Ettnry serious handicap to any permanent solution of humanity’s 

rmutweirm problems. Furthermore, their exaggerated emotionalism oc¬ 
casionally made a mockery' of some of their most laudable intentions, Ex- 
ecsses of sentimentality arc not easily controlled. To allow free reign to the 
dilutions in one direction is to run the risk of an impairment of judgment 
in others. Thus we find Victor Hugo hurting hitter invectives against NT 
pdeon Ul, whom lie called Napoleon the Little,’ hut singing paeans of 
praise to Napoleon I. It was pcrimp for this reason also that the liberalism 
of so many of the ruinantkisrs eventually gave way to nationalism, as in 
the case of Schiller, or even to hopeless reaction, as in the case of Words¬ 
worth. Yet, notwithstanding these weaknesses, literary’ romanticism accom¬ 
plished no small amount of good in combating repression in many of its 
forms and In proclaiming (lie nobility of the common man, And probably 
it is safe to say that it was these elements of strength which really survived 
to influence the work of soch writers as Dickens, George Blot, and John 
Rusk in in the middle and later years of the nineteenth century, 

1 lie growth of a romantic mo cement in art seas scarcely noticeable until 
after the downfall of Napoleon, This was especially true in France, which 
The rt<h'il has been rbc must fruitful source of artistic progress in modem 
of dime in times. With the outbreak of the French Revolution a strong 
■t’i reaction set in against the elegant rococo style of the Old 

Regime. But instead of bunching a new tradition the artists of the Revolu¬ 
tion simply went Imck to what was supposed to be a pitre classicism, on tltc 
assumption that this would l>e in lianncmy with the rationalist ideals of the 
new order. Hie advent of \'J|Jo!eon isuJl* no perceptible change. The Little 
Corporal liked to think of himself as a modern Caesa? or Alexander the 
Ikcat. Accordingly, he adopted the Roman imperial eagle as one of his 
emblems, invested his son with the tide of King of Rome, and erected 
arches, columns, and temples of triumph in the eiry of Paris. Under such 
influences as these it is not surprising that a classicist movement in arr of 
mure than ordinary vitality should have crystallized in France in the firsr 
two decades of die nineteenth century, Il reached its apex in painting, under 
the leadership of Jacques David i 17^8—18ij> and Jean Auguste Ingres 
< 17K0-1M7}, Tile work of both nf these mco was characterized by order 
ami restrain?, by ,1 strict attention <o form, and by a liberal choice of themes 
from Greek and Roman mythology. 

Notwithstanding the vigor of the classical revival, tire force of the to- 
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liTiintie influence, overflowing from the channels of literature and phitos- 
ophy, was not to be denied. After the defeat of Napoleon at ^ ^ 

Warerlno the period of the Ifilightcutflcnt and the Revolutiiin i&jl m- 
was definitely accepted as a closed chapter. There seemed to wayfref 
be no longer any reason for (tying ro preserve the ideals of a 
bv^onc age. As a consequence, classicism In painting was 
quickly supplanted by romanticism. The foremost champion of the new 
style in France was Eugene Delacroix ( »79#-iSdj), who gloried m por- 
travinq struggles for freedom and dramatic scenes from medieval history, 
illustrated by his Ejijt.tiicc of the Ctusj dert into Canstontinopli, In place of 
the sobriety and restraint of classical painting he substituted a lurid «m>- 
tioralism, the effect of which was often heightened by riotous splashes of 
color. The work of Delacroix was paralleled to a certain distance by that 
of the romantic landscape painters. Their chief representative was Camille 
Corot (1796-1875), l«>dcr of the Barhironschool, so called from the village 
of Rarhizon near Paris, Among others who followed the same tradition was 
the Englishman, J, M W. Turner (1775-1851). The romantic landscape 
painters were just as much addicted to effusive displays of emotionalism as 
Delacroix, but it was an emotionalism of a quieter tone. They Were poets 
of nature who suffused forests and streams and mountains with a gentle 
haze of render worship, 

From w hat we have learned about the influence of romanticism upon 
literature and painting, we should normally expect thar architecture also 
would he deeply affected. Such, however, was not the ease. ^r -H oTfR-y 
While it is true that, under rcunnnric inspirations, a movement a „ much 
was started about 1840 to revive the medieval Gothic, the affecteJby 
results were only moderately significant. A large number of 
churches with soaring spirts and pointed arches were actually builr, and 
even some government buildings also; but not ini rcqucntly what was sup¬ 
posed to pure Gothic tented nut to be a crude eclecticism made up of 
elements taken only partly from the Gothic. In general, the classical in¬ 
fluence u as still too srrtrng to be overcome, with the result that throughout 
the greater port of the nineteenth century variations of die baroque con¬ 
tinued to be the most popular building styles. Not until .ilmut 19ml was 
there much evidence of a desire to create a new- and original architecture 
more rrutv expressive of nur own civilization. 

In music, as in painting and in literature, the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century Were pre-eminently an age of romanticism. The ro¬ 
mantic spirit in music was evidenced in a number of ways. fheUffm- 
THcrc was an inclination to reixd against the rigidity of ninunfto- 
eighteenth-ccnturv classicism and a striving for intensity and mtaieiivtitt 
warmth of color in preference to elegance of style. The ro- 
mamiclsts regarded music not essentially as objective beauty but mainly as 
a medium for expressing man’s rimer moods. It must tint merely please but 
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must say something, must stir a sympathetic vibration in tiw listener. At¬ 
tempts were made to capture in tone the various aspects of nature and, 
above all, human sentiments and passions. To some extent the composers, 
lihe the poets, responded to the exciting political drama a limit them, par¬ 
ticularly by fanning the mounting flames of nationalism. All of these traits 
are illustrated in the development during this period of German opera, 
which was called romantic opera in distinguish it from its da®ical Italian 
counterpart. Discarding artificial nicety for dramatic power, it employed 
native Germanic material, reveled in an atmosphere of heroic struggle, and 
bought to inspire love for rhe German fatherland. C M. von Weber, the 
guiding genius of this movement, was a worthy successor of Gluck and 
Mount as 3 vinlbtcr of the opera. Romanticism was also typified by rhe two 
greatest musical giants of the epoch, Beethoven and Schubert. 

Ludwig van Beethoven {1770—1817) was burn in the west German town 
nf Bunn but spent most of his productive years in Vienna, tlmn regarded 
ss the musical capital of Europe. His life seems to bear out the 
adage that great an is the product of suffering- Poverty and 
a harsh father made his childhood unhappy, and his adult life was a suc¬ 
cession of difficulties, largely occasioned by bis unpractical nature and 
irascible temper. He was not only coarse in manner, careless in dress, and 
Ltlunr to the pint of rudeness, Init overly sensitive and suspicious, fre¬ 
q u ency injuring his closesr friends liecausc of resentment toward some 
imaginary slight. In spite of Such traits he was aide to retain the loyalty of 
Ids friends and ro fascinate and humble the Viennese aristocracy, both male 
iind fentitle. The bold independence of thought and action which he carried 
d! Successfully in a staid aristocratic society contrasts decidedly with the 
servility rtf Haydn and augurs, the transition to a new age. The crowning 
source of Beethoven's suffering was his deafness, which began to trouble 
him lief ore he it as thirty and became complete in his later years. As a result, 
lie was not only forced to gi ve up playing in public. 1 mt many of his greatest 
works he never heard at all This affliction, far from diminishing his produc¬ 
tivity. drove hill! more completely into himself. Beethoven began his ca¬ 
reer as a pianist extraordinary, with unbelievable powers of extempore play- 
ira:. and the senes of piano sonatas which he composed have ever since been 
a standard repertoire for this instrument. His one opera is occasionally per¬ 
formed, but he was at his best m the fields of chamber music and rhe sym¬ 
phony. While he made no substantial changes in musical form, he allowed 
himself complete freedom in method of treatment, successfully combining 
the romantic ■.pirit with the discipline of classicism. \u one realized more 
than lie rhe diligence which art exacts, and Lie labored ceaselessly to per¬ 
fect his own ideas, revising any number of rimes before considering a com¬ 
position finished- Hi' stirring Third Symphony, completed in 1K04. was 
planned in honor of Napoleon, but when Beethoven karned that his hero 
was about to make himself emperor, lie angrily tore off the title page licnring 
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Bonaparte s name* Subsequently the work Iwearnc known as the "Heroic 
Symphony" (EttWff). Although llectlmvca was criticized by caoeervaiiircs 
as an innovatur addicted to grating dissonances* general recognition of the 
soundness of his methods came rapidly, and in contrast to Jkdt he wus 
vi idely acclaimed during Ms tiferime. Changes in taste and idiom with the 
passing of the years have by no means diminished his scirurc; he is easily 
1 he muskrat titan of the nineteenth century. 

The second of the great composers of this era, Franz SchubcTt \ 179?- 
1 SiK}. spent practically dl of hh life in his name city of Vienna. I fe is com¬ 
parable tci .Moots IhjiIi in the brevity of his life, some fmir 
years shorter than Mtiutt’s, arid in the fluency uf his melodic 
gift; but ht *c-inds in crams* to the earlier composer in his 
meager technical knowledge. IV'luteter Sdmlicn composed—and Ms out¬ 
put* was prodigious—lie wrote fts if hy instinct, and often with incredible 
speed. He .struck off songs so rapidly that his publisher^ feared to glut the 
market with the works of one man and refused to give more than n pittance 
for much of what he produced. Although filled to the brmi with the crea¬ 
tive gift # Schubert was quite unable to make his wa\ in worldly matters* 
Shunning bourgeois society* he led a precarious existence amid a small cir¬ 
cle id pjets and writers until bh constitution broke under the strain tif priva¬ 
tion* Romantic bm is the very essence of Schubert's works. His songs reflect 
every variety of mood and in their gaiety, melancholy H and rich pa thus 
possess an appeal which is poignant and universal. I fe undertook almost 
every type of completion, including operas, masses, string quartets, and 
no fewer than ten symphonies, although noi all of ihe>e ucrc completed. 
The instrumental works suffer sonic what from a lack of restraint and from 
almost a sundt of melodic abundance. Shortly licfotc his death Schubert 
came to realize the handicap imposed by his deficient technical training and 
sec himself to correct this mult by tamest study. Some critics assert dm he 
was the most highly endowed by nature of all composers and that if his 
career had nut been cot oil so soon he might have outdistanced even Bach 
mid Beefhliveii- Thar he was prattically allowed to starve to death, with Ms 
plans unfulfilled, virrmllv unknown evenin Vienna, is one of the tragedies 

of musical history* 
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I . /L'RIN'G the period from 1400 to about 1700 modem 
civilization passed through its first great economic upheaval This was Lhc 
Commercial Revolution. which annihilated the semi-static economy' of 
the Middle Ages and replaced it with a dynamic capitalism 
SlB? dominated by merchants, bankers, and shipowtlMS. Rut tlie 
itidmtria! Commercial Revolution was only the beginning of swift and 
Kcvolrrffen decisive changes in relation to economic matters, It was soon 
followed by an Industrial Revolution, which not only enlarged the sphere 
of giant business in the field of commerce but extended it into the realm of 
■ttoduction as well. In so far as it is possible to reduce it to 3 compact 
formula, the Industrial Revolution may lie said to have embraced the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) the mechanization of industry and agriculture; (1) the applica¬ 
tion of power to industry; (}) the development of the factory system; (4) a 
sensational speeding up of transportation and communication; and (j) a 
marked increase of capitalistic control over nearly aU branches of economic 
activity. \lrhough the Industrial Revolution began as early as 1760, it did 
not gain its full momentum until the nineteenth century. Many historians 
divide the movement into two great stagis, with the year i860 mark i n g 
die approximate boundary line between them. Hie stage from 1860 to the 
present is often referred to as the Second Industrial Revolution. 
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1. THE COMPLEX, OF CAUSES 

The Industrial Revolution sprang bom a multiplicity of causes, some of 
them much more remote than is usually suspected, lr may be well to con¬ 
sider first the early improvements in tcohnobgy. The mar- 
vc to us inventions of the late eighteenth century did not spring pr&re*nfm* 
full-blown like Minerva from the brow of Zeus. On the con- butebuo!- 
trary* there had liven a more or less fruitful interest in me- 
chanicftl innovations for some time. The period of the Commercial Revolu¬ 
tion had witnessed the invention of the pendulum dock* the tbejmKuneter, 
the air pump^ the spinning wheel, and the stocking frame, ro sav nothing 
of improvements in the technique of smelting ores and making brass. About 
15 So a mechanical loom was devised, capable of weaving several strands of 
ribbon at the same rime. There were also important technological advances 
in such industries ns glass blowing; clock making, wood finishing., and ship¬ 
building. Several of the early inventions made necessary the use of factor)' 
methods* For example, the silk-throwing machine invented in Italy about 
1 jor? had to be housed in a large building and required $ considerable corps 
of workers. In the Temple Mills on the Thames above London, according 
10 a description by Daniel Defoe in 173S, brass was beaten into kettles and 
pans by enormous hammers operated by water power. These early tech- 
nologkal improvements are hardly ro be compared in Significance with 
those made after 1760, tint thuv do indicate chur die niaclunc aqu did nui 
bsirit upon the world out of a clear sky. 

Among other causes of paramount importance were certain more direct 
consequences of the CnmmcrciaJ Revolution* That movement brought into 
existence a chs^ of capita lists, who were constantly seeking a 
new opportunities to invent their surplus wealth. At not this r jr T Cwn- 
wealth could be readily absorbed Ijy trade or by mining* bank- merest Rev- 
ing, and shipbuilding ventures; but as time went on the oppor- &iuliaa 
tunirics in such fields became limited. As a consequence more and more 
capita I was made available fnr the development of manufacturing But a 
rapid development of manufactoring would scarcely have occurred bail 
there not been a growing demand for industrial products. This demand 
was due very largely to the establishment of colonial empire* and to ihc 
marked increase in the population of Europe- If will be recalled that one of 
die primary objects in the acquisition of colonies was to expand rhe mar¬ 
ket for manufactured goods frmn the mother country. As one evidence 
that this object was reasonably well attained, we ftove the her that in the 
single year 1658 no less than ±4*000 pairs of shoes were shipped to Virginia 
from England, At the same rinse flit potential markets at home were being 
rapidly enlarged by rhe mounting curve of population m western European 
countries. In England the number of inhabitant rose from 4*000*000 in 
i<foo to &ocxM*)0 in 1700 and to 9.000,000 by the end of the eighteenth c m- 
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fury, Thu population of France grew from r t.wks.ooc in 1700 ro ;d.ooo,ooo 
about & hundred years later. How much of tIiLs increase was due to die ad¬ 
vancement of medicine in the eighteenth century, and how much of it was 
the product of a mure ample food supple resulting front the expansion of 
trade, is a debatable question; but certainly the influence of the second of 
these factors cannot lie ignored- Finally, rite Qunmerci.il Revolution ^avc 
a stimulus to the growth of manufactures through its basic gtispd of mer¬ 
cantilism. The mercantilist policy was designed, as much as lor any other 
purpose, tu increase the quantity nf manufactured g«t>ds available for ex¬ 
port and The Feb v to insure a favorable balance of Trade, 

Despite the importance of the causes already mentioned, the Industrial 
'Revolution would undoubtedly have been delayed had it not been for a 
need for fundamental mechanical improvements in certain 
fields of production. By <700 the demand for charcoal for 
smelling iron had so depicted the resources of timber dut 
several of the nations nf western Europe were threatened 
with deforestation- A partial solution was found about 1709 
when Abraham Darby discovered rh.it coke could lie used 
for smelting. But in Order to obtain sufficient coke ir was 
necessary that coal be ruined in much larger quantities than ever before, 
Siott the chief obstacle 10 the extraction of coat was the ucctstnulstitiTi of 
water in the mine*, the need fur the new fuel led 10 a search for some con¬ 
venient source of power to drive the pumps. Various experiments in con¬ 
nection with this search finally resulted in the invention of the steam engine. 
An even more crucial need for mechaniznrro/i existed in die textile industry. 
With the increasing popularity of cotton clothing in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it was simply impossible to provide enough vam with 
the primitive spinning wheels still in use. l.vcn, w hen even' available woman 
and child w as pressed iniu service, rlic demand could tuir be met. In Ger¬ 
many the soldiers in die barracks were actually put to work spinning cotton 
thread. As the need grew more and more urgent, rewards were offered by 
scientific societies ami business organisations for improved methods of pro¬ 
ducing yam. In i -flo, for example, the English Society nf Arts offered 3 
priste for the invention of a machine which would enable one person to spin 
six threads at once. The result of all this attention to mechanical needs was 
the development .1 few years litter of the spinning jenny and the water 
frame, the forerunners of a series of important inventions in the textile in¬ 
dustry. As the practicability of these machines was soon demonstrated, 
mechanization was bound to be extended to other manufactures, 

1. WHY mr IS'DVStlUlU, HF.Vnl.UTMiS IU^AS- in KNCLAND 

At >'!Hvr thought it may seem rather strange that a smalt Island kingdom 
should nut only laivc become die industrial leader uf the world but shuuld 
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have hetd rhac leadership for more than 3 century. A modern philosopher 
makes the claim drat England until well into the eighteenth 
century was "die poorest country in Western Etiifipt 1 * 1 Ckr- 
tninly she had im remarkable variety of products within her 
border?.. She was riot nearly trapshEe of approaching self- 
sufficiency I'ranee or tier many. Her ^ricultural resources 

were no longer udequaie ro provide for her needs, while 
the exhaustion of her forests had been noted since ihc time of the Stuarts. 
Her coal and iron, generally considered her richest assets, did not assume 
great industrial import an eft until the nineteenth century. Hut side by side 
w ith these adverse conditions there were other factors mure than sufficient 
to tip the balance in England's favor. 

Possibly we should place at she head of the list of favorable conditions the 

fact that England had profited must from the Commercial Revolution. 

Though it is true rime about 1750 France had a foreign trade 

'■ > ■* , . « _ & Favorable 

estimated at a year a* compared with $160,000,- foe tort op- 

ono for Britain, it must he remembered char the French jinpu- in 

btion w-is at 1 east three rimes as n 1 inicrc j us as the British. \\ore- ^ n -<' AyJ d 
over, France had reached her limit; of imperial aggrandizement, while much 
of the profit of her world trade was being diverted through \om± ami 
taxes to the upkeep of a cosily army and -a frivolous and extravagant court- 
England, on the <n her hand, was Just on the brink of a gulden age of power 
and prosperity. She had already acquired the mu*t valuable colonic* in the 
Western Hemisphere, and she was won to clinch her imperial and com- 
incrcLil supremacy by defeating the French in rhe Seven Years" War. In 
addition, .1 much larger proportion of England's gains from overseas trade 
was available for productive investment. Her government was compara¬ 
tively free from coemption and wasteful expenditure. Her mi lit ary estal> 

1 isiutie 111 cost lc& than dtjtt of the French, and her revenues were much 
mure efficiently collected- As a result, her merchants and shipowners were 
left with a larger share of surplus earnings* which they were eager m invest 
in any conceivable business venture that might be the source of additional 
profit. 

In view of these faers it Is out strange that England should have emerged 
as the leading captrJhr rt-ujun in the early eighteenth century. Nowhere 
was the junit-*tuck company mure highly developed. Trading EniimJ the 
in securities wm organized as a legitimate business when the ie^in^rap- 
Londcn Stock Exchange was chartered in \ 6^H. By i-ipn 
London was able En compe te with Amsterdam as the financial capita] of the 
world. England, moreover., had pcrfutp> the best hanking svseem in Europe. 
At i^ apex was rhe Bsnk of England, founded in 1 6^, lliougfa esrah lusted 
for the purpose of raising hi inis fni the government, it was organized as a 
* Jo« Qrteg* y <UjAs<t. The Rrzwh trf the Mat*?*, p- m 1 it. 
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private corporation, Its stock was privately owned, and Its management was 
nor subject to any official control bv the state. Nevertheless, it always 
operated in close association with the government, and even in its early 
days served as an important stabilizing factor in public finance. With the 
financial stabilit\ of the government ihus a^ured, lenders of business enter¬ 
prise could carry on their activities unhindered by tear of national bank¬ 
ruptcy or ruinous inflation* lr may he perrincm ro add in this connection 
dm little sen],dance of order prevailed in (Tench finances until the estab¬ 
lishment of tire Bank of France during the era of Napoleon. 

There is evidence that political and social factors were not unimportant 
in accounting for the beginning of the Industrial Revolution in England, 
While the British government of the eighteenth century was 
pafaierfand far from democratic* it was at least more liberal Hun most of 
umm | :■ an- tin- governments on ihe Continent. "Hie Glorious Revolution 

dittotti 0 f 4 ^iSB—B 1 ^ had done much to establish the conception of 

limited sovereignty. The doctrine was now widely accepted that the power 
of the state should extend no farther than the protection of man's natural 
right to liberty and to the enjoyment of property. Under die influence of 
dus doc trine Parliament repealed old laws providing for special monopolies 
and interfering with free competition. Mercantilist principles continued to 
be applied to trade with the colonics, but in the sphere of domestic business 
a great many of the restrictions were gradually abolished. Furthermore, 
England teas already coming to be recognized as a haven for refugees from 
other countries, More than 40.000 Huguenots tried in her villages and 
cities after being driven from France in by the revocation of rhe Edict 
of N.mteh Thrifty, energetic, and ambitious, these people instilled new 
vigor into the English nation, Thomas Huxley declared many years later 
ihat a drop of Huguenot blood in the veins was worth thousands of pounds 
seeding* That the influence of these exiles upon industrial progress was not 
msi^nificstm is revealed by the fact that French names continued 10 tie em¬ 
ployed for some time h English cutlery and glass manufactures. Social 
conditions also were distinctly favorable to the industrial development of 
England- Her nobility had ceased to be an hereditary caste exclusively and 
was rapidly becoming an aristocracy of wealth* Almost anyone who liad 
made a fortune could rise to the highest levels uf social distinction. William 
Pitt live younger declared that every man with an income of /io + ikk> a 
year should have a right to 9 peerage, no matter how humble his origin, 
Conditions such a$ these placed a premium upon business success, 

A few other tr.mses must he added to complete rhe picture. First may 
be mentioned the fact that the damp climate of the British Isles was sin¬ 
gularly favorable for rhe manufacturing of cotton cloth, since 
the thread would nut become brittle and break easily when 
woven by machines. And it is sufficient 10 call to mind that 
it was the mechanization of the textile industry which ushered 
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Lit the age of machines. Second, the guild system of production. «irh its 
elaborate restrictions, had never become as firmly implanted in the soil of 
England as in that of Continental countries. Even rite regulations that were 
established had been thrown ofl, especially in tlie northern counties, by the 
end of the scvcntccnth century. This, incidentally, was one of the chief 
reasons why the Industrial Revolution starred in northern England rather 
than hi the region nearest the Cptninciu, Lastly, since wealth w as more 
evenly distributed in England than in most other nations at that time, her 
manufacturers could devote their attention to the production of large quan¬ 
tities of cheap and ordinary wares instead of to the nuking of limited sup¬ 
plies of luxury goods. This factor had considerable influence in promoting 
the adoption of factory methods in the hope of achieving a larger output. In 
France, by contrast, the demand was for articles tie Ime to gratify the tastes 
of a small class of elegant wastrels. Since quality of workmanship was 
a primary consideration in this type ol goods, there was little incentive 10 
invent machines. 

3, MEN AND MACHINES IN THE EARLY HAYS 
Tin- initial stage of the Industrial Revolution, from about 1760 to i860, 
witnessed a phenomenal development of the application of machinery to 
industry, w hich laid the foundations for our modem me- 
chan Ural civilization. As we have seen, the hrsi of the branches 
of industry to be mechanized was the manufacture of cotton (par binery 
cloth. Tltis was not one of the staple pursuits of Englishmen to totum 
but was a young enterprise, in which every entrepreneur 
was free ro employ almost any methods he pleased. !■ urther- 
more, it was a business in which profits depended upon quantity production. 
If the industry were to make any progress at all, some means had to be 
devised of turning out a greater volume of yam than could ever be accom¬ 
plished with the primitive implements still in use. The first of the con¬ 
trivances developed in response to this need was the spinning jenny, in¬ 
vented hv James Hargreaves in 1767- The spinning “jenny," so called from 
rhe name of the inventor's wife, was really j compound spinning w Iwd, 
capable of producing eight threads at once. Unfortunately the threads it 
spun were not strong enough to be used for the longitudinal fibers, or 
Warp, of cotton doth. It was nor until the invention of the water frame 
bv Richard Arkwright about two years later thox quantity production of 
both kinds of cotton vam became possible, tonally, in 1770, another Eng¬ 
lishman, Samuel Crompton, combined features of both rhe spinning jenny 
and the water frame in a hybrid contraption which he ap propria rely called 
the mule. This machine was gradually improved unril about twenty ytars 
later it was capable of spinning simultaneously 400 strands ui the finest 
quality of vam. 

The problems of the cotton industry were still not entirely solved. The 
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invention of spinning machines had more than made tip for tiic deficiency 
^ of yarn, bur now there %s sis 3 scarcity of weavers. Those who 
homandT followed this occupation were able to command such high 

the tenon wages that They were alleged to be strutting about with five- 

pound notes stuck in their hat bands and to be eating roast 
goose for their Sunday dinners. It soon became obvious that the only 
remedy for this shortage of weavers would be the invention of some kind 
of automatic machine to take the place of the hand loom. Many declared 
such a contrivance impossible* but a Kenrist clergyman, the Reverend Ed¬ 
mund Cartwright, uas ns.-! to h* discouraged so easily, lie reasoned sJut if 
automatic machinery could be applied to spinning, it could be just as 
logically extended to weaving- Knowing Ihcle about mechanics himself, he 
hired a carpenter and a smith to put his ideas into effect The result was 
the power Irx>m T which Gamvright patented in 1785. A good many years 
elapsed, however, before it w as sufficiently improved to be more than a 
modest success. Not until about 1820 did it largely displace more primitive 
methods of weaving- Meanwhile* rhe invention of a machine for separating 
the seeds from the cotton fiber made possible a much more abundant supply 
i>f raw comm at a lower price. This was the cotton gin, invented by a 
Yankee schoolteacher, Eli Whitney, in 1791. 

Several of the new inventions in the textile industry contributed to the 
growth of the factor)' system* The water frame, the spinning mule, and the 
Tfrr origin automatic loom were large and heavy machines which could 
tftlwfjc- nor possibly be sec up in rhe cottages of individual workers. 

m/y ryjtfw All of them were eventually designed to be driven by power, 
and* besides* they crisc so much that no one but a wealthy capirdist could 
afford eg buy them. It was therefore inevitable that they should lie installed 
in lantc buildings and that the workers employed to operate them should 
l*c brought under the supervision of tin: owner or of a manager acting for 
him. Such were the essentials of the factory system in its original form. 
Appropriately enough* the real founder of this system teas Richard Ark¬ 
wright, inventor of the water frame. By indomitable perseverance and 
shrewd management* Arkwright rose from an obscure barber and wig- 
maker to be the brat of the captains of industry* Commonly working from 
five in the morning until nine at nigiu* he struggled against obstacles for 
years. He encountered strenuous opposition from the powerful woolen 
interests* His shops were pined by mobs of irate workers who feared that 
machines would deprive them of their jobs. He was accused* perhaps with 
some cnidi, of stealing hts ideas for (he water frame from others. Alto¬ 
gether he h said ro Iiave spent some StfoaXKi before his plans brought him 
my profit- lie established his first factory, operated by water power, in 

* 77 *‘ 

It K difficult 10 believe that thi factors system would ever have assumed 
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much importance had ic not l>ct:n for the perfection of ihc steam engine. 
Water wheels were slow, and streams of sufficient force to Sr&tvmtn* 
turn ttiein were nor always available. Other sources of power item* 
were also fried, but with even less satisfactory results. The 
origin ill power loom invented by Cartwright was operated by a cow, while 
some of lib successors used litres and even a Newfound bud dug. That 
steam could Ik: employed as a means of power had been known for cen¬ 
turies. Crude steam engines had been devised by Hero of Alexandria in the 
rim century ice,, by Leonardo dn Vinci during the Renaissance, and by 
various individuals in the early modern period. None of these, how ever, had 
been put Ko any definite use except to turn the spit in royal kitchens and to 
perform miracles in unarm temples. The first rimn to apply The power of 
stturn to industrial purposes was Thomas Newcomen, who in 1712 devised 
a crude bur effective engine for pumping water from the Fnglish coat 
mines. By die middle uf the century nearly a hundred of his engines were 
in use. Some w ere of enormous fffcc and Could do the work ol more chan 
fitly horses; one had a cylinder six feet in diamcitr. Even the smallest could 
generate more power than roost water wheels. 

Though of very great value to the coil mining industry* Newcomen 1 * 
engine suffered from defects which prevented its being widely used for 
general industrial purposes* For one thing, it wasted both 
fuel and power. It was constructed in suds a w ay that after 
each stroke of the piston* the steam had to be condensed by 
spraying cold water into the cylinder. This meant thar rhe 
cylinder had m be healed again before the next stroke, and 
this alicmaEC heating and cooling great tv retarded the speed tif the engine. 
In 1 he second place. Newcomens "Miner's Friend" Was adaptable only to 
1 he straight-line motion necessary for pumping; the principle of converting 
the straight-line act km of the piston imo a rotary motion had not: been 
discovered. Both of these defects were eventually remedied by James Watt, 
a maker of ^cienrific instrument at the University of Glasgow, In r 7^ 5 
Witt was asked to rtpaira model of flic Newcomer* engine. While engaged 
in this task he conceived rhe idea that the machine would be greatly im¬ 
proved if a separate chamber were added to comic use the steam h so as in 
eliminate the necessity of coding rhe cylinder. He patented his UrsT engine 
incorporating this device in 1769, Later he invented a new arrangement 
of valves which permitted die injection of steam into both ends of the 
cylinder, thereby making the pisi onveort on the backw ard as well as an the 
forward stroke. In 1782 he devised a means of converting die action of the 
pisioii into i drcuLir motion and thus made the engine available for driving 
machinery in factories, L nfortumitely Watt's genius as an inventor was not 
matched by his business ability. He admitted that he would "rather face s 
loaded cannon than settle a disputed account or make a bargain." As $ con- 
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sequence he fcllinro debt in attempting to place his machines on the market. 
Re was rescued by Matthew Boulton, a wealthy hardware manufacturer of 
llirnimgham. The Two men fanned a partnership, with Boulton providing 
rhe capital By [Boa the firm had sold 189 engines for use in factories and 
mines* 

Few sin-jle inventions have had greater influence upon the history of 
modem times than the steam engine. Contrary w popular opinion, it was 
77if impar- noc t h c cause of the Industrial Resolution; instead, 

ttttct the it was partly an effect. Wart's engine, at least* would never 
| ovc become a reality if rhere had not been a demand for an 
effective source of power to operate the heavy machines already invented 
in the textile industry. On the other hand, the perfection of the steam engine 
was certainly a cause of the more rapid growth of industrialization. It raised 
the production of cod and iron to a new importance. It made possible* as 
we shall presently see, * revolution in transportation, It provided almost 
unlimited opportunities for accelerating rhe manufacture of goods, thereby 
matting the industrialized nations rhe richest and most powerful in the 
world Before the development of the steam engine, the resources of pow er 
w ere very largely nr the mercy of the weather. In rime of drought low water 
in efre streams would very probably force the mills to curtail operations or 
even to shut down entirely. Ships cm ocean voyages might be delayed for 
week* bv Jack of wind. Now* however, there w r ss a constant supply of 
energy, which could be tipped and used when nceded H It is therefore not 
to: 1 much to sav that the invention of Watt's engine was che real beginning 
of the age of pow er. 

Oise of the industries which owed its rapid development to the improve¬ 
ment of the steam engine was the manufacture of iron and iron products* 
While many of the new machines, such as the spinning jenny 
vtfapmrtti af md the water frame, could be constructed of wnnd, steam 
rbritvn J7i’ engines required a more substantial material Furthermore, 

dtvrr? rhe cylinders of these engines needed to be bared as ac- 

curatdv as possible in order 10 prevent a loss of power. This made necessary 
j considerable advance in the production of machine tools ind in scientific 
methods of iron manufacture. The pioneer in ibis work w as John Wilkin¬ 
son* a manufacturer of caiman* In 1774 Wilkinson patented a method of 

ring cylinders which reduced the percentage of error to a very smalt 
amount for that day. Later he turned to the building of iron barges and to 
the making of plates for iron bridges. He never wrote a k-trer without men¬ 
tioning iron on every page and directed in his util! that he should be buried 
in an iron coffin. Even more Lmpormu than the achievements of Wilkinson 
were the accomplishments of another Englishman, Henry Corf, a naval 
contractor. In (784 Cofr devised the method of puddling* or stirring the 
molten iron to eliminate a larger percentage of its carbon content. This 
made possible the production of a superior grade of metal almost 35 rough 
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as wrought iron and very much cheaper. Two years later Oort Invented the 
rolling mill for the manufacture of sheet iron. These two achievements 
revolutionized the industry- W ithin less than twenty years the production 
of iron in England quadrupled, and the price dropped to a fraction of what 
it had been. 

The fundamental changes in modes of production which have jusr been 
described were soon followed by momentous developments in transporta¬ 
tion. The first signs of a definite improvement in methods of Ej ^ v ^ 
travel began to appear about 1780. It was about that rime that rdopwcm* 
the comtnicrion of turnpikes and canals in England was msrjmpQr- 
starred in earnest. By iSp nearly all of die highway* had mwnt 
been drained and covered with a surface of broken stone* while the prin¬ 
cipal streams had been linked together by a network of =jqo miles of canals. 
The improvement of roads made possible a faster stagecoach service. In 
17S4 the Postmaster General inaugurated a mail service with coaches that 
ran continuously day and night, covering a distance of 110 miles in twenty- 
four hours- By the end of the century special stages* known as “flying 
machines*™ operated between ail of the principal ricks* sometimes achieving 
the sensational speed of nine or ten miles per hour. 

But the really significant progress in mmsportation did not come until 
after the steam engine had been generally accepted as a dependable source 
of power. Attempts were first made to adapt the use of steam 
to stagecoaches* and several of these ancestor* of the modem 
automobile were actually put m die highways- The most suc¬ 
cessful was one built about rtf no by Richard Trevithick, which managed to 
run ninety miles over the road from London to Plymouth. Gradually the 
opinion grew tiiat it would be more profitable to use the steam engine to 
draw a train of cars over iron rails. A number of such railroads were already 
in existence for the purpose of Disporting coal but the cars were drawn 
by horses- The man primarily responsible for the first steam railway was 
George Stephenson, a self-made engineer who had never even learned to 
read until he was seventeen years of age. While employed a* an engine- 
wright at a colliery he devoted his leisure hours ro experiments with loco¬ 
motives. In 1 #za he convinced a group of men who were projecting a coal 
railroad from Stockton to Darlington of the merits of steam traction, and 
was appointed engineer for the line with full liberty to carry out hib plans. 
The result was ihe opening three years bier of site first railway operated 
entirely by steam. The locomotives he built for this, line attained a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour* the fastest rate at which human befogs had yci 
traveled. In ifijo he designed his famous Rocker^ which thundered over the 
tracks of the Mandtester and Liverpool Railroad at nearly twice the speed 
of the earlier models. Before Stephenson died in 1848, nearly Ochx> miles <jf 
railroad had been built in England and a similar amount in the United States. 

A lean \\ Idle the steam engine was being gradually applied to water fra ns- 
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portacion. Here it was Americans rather than Englishmen uhn cotik the 
lead. Precisely who should receive credit for inventing the 
ghJiinZ of steamboat is a matter of dispute. There is evidence that a 

jkjw «jn- ntemper of nun had something to do with it. So far is the 

gatipn records go, the earliest operation of a bout propelled exclu¬ 

sively by steam war the achievement of a Virginia mechanic by the name of 
James Rutmey. to t ?«5 in the presence of George Washington he drove his 
craft against the current of the Potomac at the rate of four miles an hour, 
A short time later another American, John Fitch, constructed a host which 
actually carried passengers on the Delaware for several monilis m 17V" 
Fitch's steamboat is particularly significant because it embodied a erode 
propel In instead of die paddle wheel universally employed by the other 
inventors, but Fitch was never able to make his cmfi a financial success. 
After vainly attempting tn persuade governments to adopt his invention, he 
committed suicide in (798. Still 3 third American, Robert Fulton, is given 
the credit for liaving matte the steamboat commercially successful. That 
Fulton was any more ingenious than (luinscy or Fitch is open to doubt, but 
be was o good enough salesman and promoter to secure die backing of a 
wealthy capitalist, and he knew how id keep himself in the public eye. Its 
1807 he was acclaimed as a national hero when his Cicrt/iont, equipped with 
a Boulton and Wan engine and a paddle wheel, traveled the entire distance 
from New York 10 Albany under its own power. This was the beginning of 
an cm of steam navigation, boon paddle-wheel craft similar to Fulton s were 
chugging over rivers and lakes not only in America but also in Europe. In 
April' 1858. the first steamships, the Sbiut and the Great Western, crossed 
dw Atlantic. Two years later Samuel Cumm! founded the famous Ctmard 
I Inc providing a regular transoceanic sen-lee with vessels propelled entirely 
by steam. 

The one significant improvement in communications during the first stage 
of the Industrial Revolution was the invention of the telegraph. As early 
Tbt m*» - 35 1820 rhc French physictsr Ampere discovered that electro* 
Sion ofihf magnetism could be used tot sending messages by wire be- 

religraph tween distant points. About all that remained Was to devise 
effective instruments for transmitting and receiving the messages. Experi¬ 
ments for this purpose were earned on by a number of individuals. Three 
of then) succeeded aim os t timid raucously. During the year 1837 systems of 
electric tekunphv were invented bv tbc German. Karl btcinheil, by* the 
Englishman, Charles Wheatstone, and by the American, Samuel Mnrsc. 
It was not until 1844. however, that the first telegraph line, efficient enough 
for commercial purposes, was established, This was the line between Balti¬ 
more and Washington, which Morse succeeded in having built on the 
strength of improvements in his own invention. Once started, telegraph sys¬ 
tems multiplied all over die w orld- Suon all important cities were linked. 
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and by i G j t a coble had been hid under the English Channel. The crowning 
achievement of all was the laying of ihe first Atlantic cable in i Rdi5 under 
the direction of the American capitalist, Gyms Field. 

In inn study of die Commercial Revolution we noted that that move¬ 
ment was accompanied, especially in England, by momentous changes in 
agriculture, such as the breakdown of manorial farming, the 
enclosure of common buds, an J die compacting of individual t*mm m 
holdings. The Industrial Revolution also had its agricultural *$&**&*- 
manifestations, They were especially noticeable in the iir^t sixty years of 
the nineteenth century* Among tlient were the production of better brails 
of livestock; the introduction of new crops, such as the sugar Irat, which 
was now being extensively cultivated in Germany and France; and the 
development of Qgricultnral chanistiy by Justus von Liebig (rtfoi-jj), 
which made possible the production of artificial fertilisers. Agriculture in 
this period also came under the influence of mechanization, better plows 
and harrows were designed, and the threshing machine was quite generally 
adopted. In iB|4 tile American farmer, Cyrus McCormick* patented his 
mechanical reaper and soon afterward began its manufacture in Chicago, 
By ififo these machines were being sold at the rate of z^ckMj a year. As a 
rc^uh of these vuncus improvements, agriculture all over the world rejoiced 
in an unprecedented pr^pcriiyi which lasted until the great depression of 

■S73- 
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\iun-i the Industrial Revolution entered a new phase so different 
from what hud gone before that some historians are disposed to call it the 
Second Industrial Revolution. The events which ushered it in 
were mainly three in number; the development of the Bessie nftbrSc™ 
mcr process of making steel in 1B56; the perfection t>f the 
dynamo about 167j; and the invention uf the internal com- 
Intsrion engine in 1876. In general, the features which serve to Jfc ' 
distinguish the Second Industrial Revolution from the first may be stated 
as follows: (i) the substitution of steel in place of iron as the basic industrial 
material; (2) the replacement of steam by riremcity and petroleum prod- 
nets as the principal sources of power, (3) the development of automatic 
machinery ttnd a high degree of specialization of labor; (4) The use of alloys 
and light mentis and the produces of industrial chemistry; [$) radical 
changes in crausportarionand comm tin ica lion; (6) the growth of new forms 
of capitalist organization; and (7) the spread of industrialization to central 
and eastern Europe and even 10 the Fir East, A word or two must he said 
about each of 3 hesc major developments. 

Methods of making steel have been known for centuries. As early a_s the 
year tooo the Saracens were producing excellent steel swords at Damascus* 
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from rhc btc Middle Ages, Europeans; had also known how ra manufacture 
die desirable: material. But die methods were slow and difficult 
S'd/'-Tc^T and dw product expensive. In 1856 Sir Henry Bessemer 
pror^ti .if discovered that the inmuEiicthin of a jet of air into t lie molten 

trjii« c //i‘d j mn j n s IjI^ furnace would eliminate all but the tiniest 

percentage of carbon ami there by convert the iron into steel, Hie result was 
Lo reduce the price of steel to l«$ than □ seventh of its former cost. When it 
was revealed that the new process could not be applied to any but the higher 
grades of ores, two English chemists, Sidney Thomas and P. C. Gilchrist:, 
set to work to improve k. In 1S78 they discovered a method whereby even 
low -grade iron with a heavy content of phosphorus could also be converted 
into axel. The consequences of this were astounding. Nor only was the 
phosphoric iron o! England brought into production, hut enormous dc- 
posiis in Lorraine, in Belgium, and in the United States now became im¬ 
mensely valuable. Between rBSo and 1914 the output of steel in Great 
Britain rose from tjoaopoo ions to 7 <000,000. in Germany from 1,000,000 
co if,000,000. and in the United States from 1,600,000 to 28,000,1x1^ Steel 
almost entirely flopplautcd iron for railroad rails, for the framework of large 
buildings- for bridges, and for other purposes where a cheap metal with a 
high degree of tensile strength was desired, 

Tiic displacement of steam as the basic source of power resulted, first 
of all, from Lht invention of rhc dynamo, a machine for converting m«- 
TH invert chanical energy into electrical energy. Although the principle 
turn of the of the dynamo was formulated by Michael Faraday in 1B31, 

dynamo no machine of tliis kind capable of practical use was avail able 

until ift-j. From that time on the harnessing of electrical energy to the 
mechanism of industry went rapidly ahead. The steam engine came to he 
relegated gradually to die background, 10 he used primarily for driving 
dynamos. In some areas, especially where coal is scarce, it has been super* 
seded even tor the purpose by w ater j tower. By 1929 electricity provided 
two-thirds of the power required by industry in Great Britain and an even 
larger proportion in Germany.- The German A.LG. (ABganeme Elek- 
uicitais Gesdlichaft), manufacturing motors, generators, and other dec- 
tricjl equipment, had evolved into rhc largest industrial unit in Europe. 

A second revolutionary development making available new sou ices of 
pow-cr was ilie utilization of petroleum products to add to the supply of 
encntv.Tlic existence of petroleum had been known for some 

/ Tmrr- *?/ * fl % . u « * 

-.1?time before its '-.slue was discovered. Prior to cite middle of 

thmengine the nineteenth ccnntry a wa> regarded as a curiosity. Labeled 
as Indian Oil or Seneca Oil. it was sold in tile United States for its alleged 
medicinal properties. Even after its value for lubricating purposes was re¬ 
vealed, its use was limited by scarcity. In I&J9 Edwin L. Drake solved the 
' Herbert Heuon. Economic History of Europe, p. $18. 
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problem of an adequate supply by drilling the hm oil well near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, New uses for the product were gradually found, although 
for many years most of it went into the manufacture of kerosene for bmps, 
In 1 87^ however. Nikolaus Otto invented the first successful internal com- 
bastion engine. This was die starting point of a senes of developments which 
he raided the dawn of a motorized age. A few years afterward Gottlieb 
Daimler adapted die internal combustion engine to rite use of gasoline in¬ 
stead of natural gas, and Karl IItnz equipped it with an electric qtark dj 
ignite the fuel. The perfection of the carburetor about itfyo by another 
German hv the mme of Maybach also contributed much to the potenti¬ 
alities of gasoline power. Finally* in 1897, Rudolf Diesel invented an internal 
combustion engine using as fuel neither gas nor gasoline but crude oil The 
installation of Diesel motors in locomotives and in ocean liners threatens to 
eliminate the steam enable as a direct source of power even from its lost 
stronghold of transportation* 

Among the most typical features of the Second Industrial Revolution 
have l*cen the introduction of automatic machinery, an enormous increase 
hi mass production, and a division of the tasks of labor into 
minute segments of the manufacturing process. All rhree of 
these tiling* have gone hand in hand, since the years just 
preceding World War I- A characteristic example of the de¬ 
velopment of automatic madunery has been the invention of 
the phmodcctriccdi T or the ^electric eye*” which can be used 
to throw swiEches, to open doors, to sort eggs, ro inspect tin 
cans, to count sheets of paper and measure their thickness, ant! 
even ra eliminate counterfeit bills* Machines have been invented to direct 
and operate other machines and to complete whole series of manufacturing 
processes which formerly required much human labor. Not only has auttv- 
matic machinery resulted in a marked increase in mass production but the 
volume of goods turned out by industry lias also been greatly expanded by 
tlic adoption of the endless conveyor belt. The idea for tins was copied 
originally by Henry Ford about 1908 from the Chicago packers, whu used 
an overhead trolley to move carcases of beef dong w line of butchers. 
Ford gradually improved the device to a point where he could assemble a 
complete chassis of his famous -Model T in an hour and thirty-three minutes. 
In recent y ears the principle of the conveyor belt and the assembly line, 
which requires each worker to roil all day at a simple* monotonous rask. has 
been adopted in every automobile factory in the United States and in many 
other industries as well. It has provided the world with a staggering abun¬ 
dance of L*oods and has reduced the prices of some articles which w ere 
formerly luxuries for the rich; but no one is yet able to foresee how serious 
may be trs effects upon the minds and morale of the w orkers. 

Recent changes in methods of production have come not only from the 
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invention of intricate machines hm also f rom a growing domuiaritm nf in¬ 
dustry by science. As a matter of fact, the significant dis¬ 
co verics of the Second Industrial Revolution have emanated 
more often from rhe laboratory of rhe physicist or chemise 
than from the brain of the bom inventor. The supremacy of 
science in riic realm of indusin was originally foreshadow ed 
m 1856 w hen William Henry Perkin produced the first aniline nr coal tar 
dyes. This was the beginning of a marvelous development nf synthetic 
chemistry, From this same cod tar ii u as discovered that literally hundreds 
of dyes could! be derived, together with an infinite variety of other products 
such as indigo, aspirin, oil of winrergreen, essence nf orange blossoms, sac¬ 
charin l\ carbolic acid, and vanilla. As the years passed, many additional 
Substances were added to the list of synthetic products. Methods were de¬ 
vised f or manufacturing paper out of wood-pulp, for forming nitric acid 
out of compounds in the air, for making glucose and starch from corn, anil 
for spinning artificial silk from the fibers of wood, in more recent years 
remarkable progress lias been made in the development of plastics manu¬ 
factured from various sul js ranees, such as casein* phenol, and coal and coke 
derivatives. The veering wheels on some of the newer motorcars are de¬ 
rived primarily from coal, water, cotton acetate, and cellukrsc. Gond qual¬ 
ities of artificial robber have also been produced, by various processes bawd 
upon the Use nf either coal or petroleum. Chemists have likewise come to 
the aid of trany of the older industries, discovering methods of utilizing 
hi therm worthless by-products or of increasing the yield from available 
supplies of raw materials. For csample, cotton seeds have been turned into 
celliiiuid. cosmetics, smokeless powder, and salad oil, w Idle the cracking 
process of re lining gpsolim has more than doubled the yield from a given 
quantity of petroleum. 

Closely rckircd 10 the progress in industrial chemistry have been flic de 
vclopincms in connect inn w ith the light metals and ferro-alloys. Tbe oldest 
Dmlfip' ^ ^ meca ^ aluminuiit, though discovered in did 
not come into general use until about fflpo* Ir is obtained from 
a cby known as bauxite which is found in abundance in 
such countries as France, Yugoslavia, and the United States, 
Because it 15 more expensive to produce than steel, m use thus 
far has been largely confined to anromohilc engines, airplanes, cornices, win¬ 
dow sash and screens, :md cooking utensils. A much rarer metal + magnesium, 
was applied during Work! War II to airplane construction and has been 
adapted since to a lew other limited uses. Originally produced by electroly¬ 
sis of magnesium chloride, tt is now manufactured"in larger quantities from 
sea water* Of at least equal importance with the light metab are the so-called 
ferns-nlbys These include manganese, chromium, trogsten, vanadium, 
molylHlcminu and a few others, Found mostly in such countries as China. 
Turkey 1 Russia. India, and Rhodesia, they are indispensable for modem iiv 
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dustry, They alone can give the hardn&s and toughness m steel which is 
necessary for the production of machine rook. Togeiher WJifa ocher widely 
scattered critical materials* they furnish excel Sene illustrations of the eco¬ 
nomic interdependence of the various parts of die contemporary world. 

Hie second stage of the Industrial Revolution witnessed perhaps an even 
greater revolution in transportation ami communication than the first. The 
veirs after iHfio scerc marked by feverish activity in railroad ^ Jv tcuahi- 
hmUing. Before that date t here wci e hardly more than wmjw p^ n w trjms- 
miles of railroad in the entire world, By 1S90 there weft n>*- fortxuvw 
ixKi miles in Great Britain alone. 26,000 in Germany, and f .^ 

167,000 in the United States. The service itself was greatly ptov^tem 
improved by the invention of the air brake in 1S68 and by the ^ *&* Taitw 
inxrnductipit of the steeping car, the dining ear* and the auto- J a ' 
nr a tic block-signal system soon afterward. In recent years much attention 
has been given to increasing the speed of trains. Modern streamlined* Diescl- 
powered trains race over distances of hundreds of miles at average speeds 
of eighty ur more miles per hour After 1918* however, the railroads suf¬ 
fered severely under competition from newer of traiispurtaiion. By 

way of illustminti, the number of passengers carried by American tailrmids 
dropped from 1,100,(100,000 in 19^1 to 434*000,000 in *933. During the 
same period the volume of freight declined from 24,00,000,000 tons to 
1,300*000.000. Bv 1950 the number nf passengers earned had risen to only 
41^^000,000, in spite of an estimated increase in population of 20 per cent. 
The volume of freight transported was 2,700,000,000 tons in 1950, But 
whether this was a temporary increase due to the Korean war and the 
stimulus it gave ett industry only tin: future could discing 
The most impomm competitor of the railroads is of course the auto- 
mobile, together with its offshoots, tht bus and the motor truck. Jr is im¬ 
possible to assign credit for invention of the autornobik to any 
one person, though various individuals have claimed it. Both 
Daimler and Ben/ made gasoline vehicles in Germany :is early 
as the j 860*1* but their original inventions were Iktk more than motorized 
tricycles. The first man to apply the principle of the internal combustion 
engine to a carriage seems to have hc^n the frenchman Lcvassor. In 188? lie 
iksigned a vehicle with the engine in front and with the power transmitted 
to the rear wheels by means of a clutch, n shaft, and reduction and differ¬ 
ential gears. So far as tit* evidence shows, tilts was the first true automobile 
in lustury* Obviously many other invention.-, were necessary' in order to 
iroute the mecem of the motorcar as a comfortable and efficient means uf 
travel. Nut the least of these were the pneumatic tire perfected by J - B* Dun¬ 
lop in 1888 and the electric seff-stamr invented by Charles Kettering ahtW 
19 jo. Bur the automobile might: have remained indefinitely a toy for the 
rich had it not been for the determination of l lenry Ford to produce a car 
which could be bought bv persons of moderate incomes. In 1908 lie began 
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die manufacture ul Jiis Model T on the basis of die theory time lu- could 
make more money by idling a gr™ quantity of heap ears tin a .small mar¬ 
gin of profit than by aiming out an expensive product I ni the wealthy few, 
Other companies followed his example, with die remit that as early a* 1928 
the automobile industry had grown into the largest single branch of manu¬ 
facturing in die United States. 

Since the 1910^ aviation has also developed into a major form of trans¬ 
portation and the production of planes into an important industry. Nn 
Dtvektp- more r ^ c perfection of the auto mobile can the invention 

rnaits in of the airplane he credited to any one person. The idea that 

LrdirtrrTfi some day man might be able to fly is an old one indeed. Nor 

only was ir suggested by Roger bacon in the thirteenth century, bur it was 
actual!v embodied in some definite plans for Hying machines conceived by 
rise fertile mind of Leonardo da Vinci, Never! lid ess, the birth of aviation 
is a mechanical possibility really dates from the iftpa's. It was about that 
time that Otio LiUcnthal, Samuel P= Langley, and others began their experi¬ 
ments with hcavEcr-chm-air machines, The work of Langley was carried 
forward by the Wright brothers, who, in 1903, made rhe fir*t successful 
flight in a motor-driven plane- From that point on advancement was rapid* 
fn sqoK the Wright brothers flew nearly a hundred miles. Flic following 
year Louis Bleriot crossed the English Channel in ihe monoplane he had 
recently invented, hi 1911 another Frenchman by the name of Brier made 


a non-stop flight from Paris to London. During World War l each of the 
belligerent nations made strenuous efforts to utilize the possibilities of the 
airplane as a weapon of slaughter. As a consequence, improvements in de¬ 
sign and in efficiency came thick and fast. However, it should tie remem¬ 
bered ebar* even without the war, progress would still have been rapid- for, 
once an invention hat been successfully launched, improvements follow in 
a kind of geometric ratio. At any rate, by 1919 airplane travel w as so dearly 
taken tor granted that a regular service was established between London 
and Paris. Now passenger, mail, and express lines connect nearly every im¬ 
portant oty in rhe world. During the year 1952 the various companies 
operating scheduled service in the L nited States transported a total iff more 
than 2j4X>u.ooo passengers, 

T he early Industrial Revolution, or the age of coal and iron, resulted in 
but one important advance In coni muni cation. This, a^. we have seen, was 
ii'htiw invention of the telegraph, which w os already in extensive 

tch-zrjpby, use l>V ififo. The age of electricity and the internal ettnhus- 
ridjn w iml ri<m engine lias Ikco accompanied liy rhe perfection of a num* 

nltmum her of devices which haw gnne far inward annihilating both 

rime and distance in the dissemination of news and in communicating with 
far-off places. First came the telephone, for which the credit is commonly 
given to Alexander Graham Bell; (hough only a few hours after Bell had 
applied for a patent in Washington nn February 15* 1S76, Elisha Gray ap- 
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pea red with practically the same idea." Nest came the invention of the wire¬ 
less: telegraph by Guglielmo Marconi, on rhe basis of discoveries by Hein¬ 
rich Hem-, and others relative tn the transmission of electromagnetic waves 
through the ether. In rSgg Marconi dispatched a wireless message acroa; rhe 
English Channel and two years later across tile Atlantic, The invention of 
wire less telegraphy paved rhe way for rhe development of radio, the wire¬ 
less telephone, and television. T lie first was made possible by the work of 
Lee DeForest, inventor of the vacuum tube, and the second by the dis¬ 
coveries of Poulsen and Fessenden, Commercial broadcasting began in igio, 
and telephone service between England and the United Stares was in¬ 
augurated in ig:-. The miracle of television is credited to a Scotsman, 
j. L Ilaird Originally conceived in 1916, it was not adapted to practical use 
until about twenty years later. 

The foregoing list of inventions by no mesas exhausts the record of me¬ 
chanical progress during the Second Industrial Revolution. Particular refer¬ 
ence should be made ro rhe invention of the electric light, 
which has probably contributed as much to the well-being attpkt <1 f 
of the human race as any other invention in history. Not only mcehmital 
has it enhanced the comfort and safety of contemporary liv- P ro % r(fS 
ing, but it has been a boon to miners; while many of the difficult ope ratio ns 
of modem surgery would be impossible without it. The electric light was 
first conceived by Sir Humphrey Davy about 1810, but it did not become a 
commercial success untij i S79 when T homas A. Edison invented the in¬ 
candescent filament lamp. Evert after that a great many improvements were 
necessary before it could Etc widely used. Not until the Austrian immigrant, 
Nikola Tesla, completed hb experiments with the alternating current in 
iSSU was ir possible to establish lighting systems for the streets and homes 
of entire cities, Among other significant mechanical achievemenrs of the 
period since 1660 have been the invention of type-bar casting (the linotype 
machine) by Ottmar Mcrgcnthaler, the perfection of artificial refrigeration 
by J. J. Coleman and others, the invention of the typewriter by Charles 
siioles and Carlos Glidden, and the development of motion picture photog¬ 
raphy. 1 niginafed mainly by Edison, 

The Second Industrial Revolution lias been distinguished from ihc ttrsi 
not merely by technological advances, bui even more strikingly by the de¬ 
velopment of new forms of capitalist organisation. 1 he age 
of coal and Eon was also, generally speaking, the age of fina** 
small enterprise. Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at least, the partnership was still the dominant form of business or¬ 
ganization. To be sure, many of these partnerships did business un 1 con¬ 
siderable scale, but they were hardly to be compared with the giant 
cor|K 1 rations of more recent years. Their capital came mainly from profits 
plowed hack into the business, anti their owners generally took an active 

3 Cl jvc Day, Vtwlopmm in Modem fziftopt, p. a 6. 
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pan tn the work nf management, Many jriint-stock companies had ako been 
formed, but. except for their attributes nf permanence and limited liabilhw 
thev differed link from the partncndiips, All of these types of business or¬ 
ganization* in so far as they were concerned with manufacturing, mining, 
or iransjKhnation, in;iv lie designated as forms of Dur¬ 

ing the Second Revolution, especially since industrial capitalism lias 
been largely superseded by flume? capitalism, one of the must crucial de¬ 
velopments uf the modem age. Finance capitalism has four otitxratnding 
characteristics; (i) the domination of industry by Investment bunks 
and insurance companies; (:i the formation of huge aggregations of 
capital; (|) the separation of ownership from management} ami {4) the 
growth of bidding companies. Each uf these requires a brief explana¬ 


tion. 
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One nf the earliest examples of ilie domination of industry by investment 
hankers was the formation of rhe United States Steel Corporation in jqoi 
with the aid nf J h P, Morgan and Company, Since then finan¬ 
ced institutions Jmve gained control over an increasing tiuili¬ 
ber uf American corporations. Of course they do not own 
all of the stock, or any considerable fraction of it. Several 
American corporations have hundreds of thousands of stock¬ 
holders, but these people are chiefly absentee owners; they liave little to do 
with influencing corporate policy, arui some of their shares do not even 
carry voting privileges Hanks and insurance companies wield control in 
Mime cases through ownership of a majority of the voting stock and in 
others through flirting loans under terms which provide the lenders with 
extensive powers or with nr present arson cm boards uf directors. 

The huge aggregations of capital which have enme ro characterize mod¬ 
em industrial organization include trusts, mergers, and cartels. All of them 
Tnnu t arc organized for an idenried purpose: to restrict or prevent 

mrrx&Jvmd competition* Trusts are combmarions of all or nearly all of 
fart ^ Jf the producers of certain articles in .order to control their 

price and production. Mergers are combinations of companies produc¬ 
ing the *ainc or related articles. They differ from 1 rusts in the fact that 
rhrir constituent units luae tlrar identity altogether and arc “merged 11 into 
a new ciirpufatiun. Cartels may hr. defined as loose ateoctffrions nf inde¬ 
pendent companies fur the primary purpnw nf leau icririg competition In 
the sale nf thtir produce. They dilTcr from Iwrth imsis and mergers m nor 
being corporate entities. They is^uc no capital >tock and have no cen- 
rrali/ed management. They may function on either a domestic or an 
international scale. During the 19jo* some European governments en¬ 
couraged die formation of domestic CMtds for the purpose of si ren^then- 
mg their national industries against foreign competition Bui the most 
interesting and perhaps the most significant type* nf can els are those w liich 
cur across international boundaries. For example; before World War 11 , 
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some American corporatism had cartel arrangements with similar corpora¬ 
tions in Gem nmy, by means of which patents and discoveries were ex¬ 
changed and the iiwtkcts of the world divided up to prevent competition, 

A third element In finance capitalism has been the separation of ownership 
from TTTirtJigetntnt. The real owners of industrial enterprise* are ihe nulling 
of men and women who have invested their savings in shares of stock; 
management is in die hands of a group of officers and directory chosen by 
a minority of shareholders who have monopolized tiic voting ^ 

Stock or collected the proxies of absentee owners. In some rjf i WJ a'j 
cases the officers are little more than salaried employees, own- owitnhw 
ing but a tiny percentage of the company's capital Indeed it 
is not unknown that some of them should prefer to invest 
their surplus earnings in sounder enterprises than the ones over which they 
preside/ Lastly* finance capitalism lias included the growth of die holding 
company as a basic form of capitalistic organization. 1 he bedding com¬ 
pany is 2 device whereby □ number of producing units arc united under 
the control of a company which owns their stock. I be holding company 
docs not engage in production hut receives it* income from tranagcniciir 
fees and from dividend* paid by the producing units, t hough sometime* 
justified on rhe ground that it promotes integration of industry and fa¬ 
cilitates business expansion, it is reallv a symbol of the triumph of the 
financier over the old-fashioned type of productive capitalist. 

Finally, it should tie noted that since i860 industrialization has spread 
to nearly every country of the civilized world. During the age of cud and 
iron, mechanized production was restricted primarily to Great 
Brirain, France. Belgium, and rhe Untied Stares; and Great 
Britain was, of course, far in advance of the other*. Alter tstium ih« 
1860 iindusrria Uztttkm spread very rapidly until every one of htdunthl 
the major powers had reaped a full harvest til iis benefits nud ^ 
evils. The adoption of rhe new methods was especially con¬ 
spicuous in Germany* Prior to t£J6o rhe German states had been predomi¬ 
nantly agrarian, with at lease 60 per cent of their people obtaining their 
living from the soil By 1914 the empire of the Kariers was the greatest im 
dttftml nation in Europe, producing more sted than Great Britain and 
leading the world in the manufacture of chemicals, aniline dyex, and elec- 
tried and scientific equipment. For such prodigious expansion there arc 
several main eaplanatiom. In the first place, Germany had no tradition of 
Imsstz fii rre. Her economists had been preaching fur years that the stale 
should intervene in every way possible to promote rile economic strength 
of the nation* As a core^tpieGCc it was easy for the government £0 IxiLvicf 

* A rL-teni neparr nf rtic Securities arid Lxdunoe Cotnttiis>inn k veiled t\ut tint pr^i- 
demd one of out large Heel tofpotatiDB* uumed iu i^ti only one sJure of its ewnmon 
truck and thkrttH shuts of die prtffmd-ifi spile of ihe ucx riiar the company paid 
\um a salary naming w dl into n* figures- 
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up feeble Industries, to nationalize the railroads and operate them for the 
Iwnefit of business, and even co encourage the growth of trust*. In die 
second place, the German people were Accustomed to discipline, to the 
submergence of individual personalities in the group to which they t*e- 
longed. Prussia had always been a military state, and her system of in- 
c ideating order and obedience through compulsory service in the army was 
adopted as the foundation of the empire, As a third reason may he men¬ 
tioned [he German emphasis upon applied science in flic schools, resulting 
in an abundant supply of technicians, who could he hired by industrial 
corporations for a very low wage. The famous Krupp munitions works at 
Essen employed a larger staff of trained scientists than any university in 
the world. Last, but by no means of least importance* was the fact that Ger¬ 
many acquired, as a result of her victory over France m 1870. iht rich iron 
deposits of Lorraine h which ultimate|y supplied her with three-fourths of 
rhe ore for her bask industry of steel manufacture 
Iruiusrmlizarion did not spread into casern Europe quite so soon a> it 
did into Germany, nor did k proceed as far* Nevertheless, by itigo a con¬ 
siderable development of rhe factory system and of mecha¬ 
nized transportation had begun in Russia r The Industrial 
Revolution in Russia, like that in Germany, was in part the 
result of governmental encouragement. Through the in¬ 
fluence of Serge dc Wittc T ilisrmg ublscJ iiibiister under Alex¬ 
ander 111 and Nicholas IL, the government of the Tsars levied prohibitive 
tariffs md borrowed money from France m .subsidize railroads and numer¬ 
ous industrial enterprises. These and other effort* bore some amazing fruit 
By r q 3 4 Russia producing more iron chan France; her coal production 

had more than doubled; and in textiles she ranked fourth in the world Nn 
fewer than 3*000*000 people were engaged directly in manufacturing, while 
some of her industrial establishments employed as many as 10,000 workers. 
The Industrial Revolution in Italy and Japan was also advanced very largely 
by state intervention, at least in its earlier stages. In both countries the 
movement began about jHSn and completed a cycle of dels mo: progress by 
the outbreak of World Wit \. In Italy die government extended rite rail¬ 
way system 3 ind fostered rise growth rjf silk and cotton manufactures in cudi 
measure that Italian exports increased nearly jno per cent between 1K95 
and 1914.1 he achievements of Japan were even mure remarkable, fly 1914 
the little bland empire had tk*oo mile* of rail road, almost entirely owned by 
the state. Her textile industry almost equaled that of Great Britain, while 
her foreign commerce Itad risen in value from virtually nothing to nearly 
|yoo,ooo 4 ooo. 
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y, SOCIETY IN TfTE AGE OF THE MACHINE 

In lattr chapters there will lie occasion to observe some of the political 
effects of the Industrial Revolution. For the present it is sufficient to take 
note of the social results- And there is no doubt that most of Tt)t pf?f _ 
the important social developments of the nineteenth and early aouumt 
twentieth centuries have sprung from the great economic grottibof 
changes of that period. Perhaps the most obvious and yet one P°f ! ‘ ,,,,nn 
rtf the in t ist crucial of these developments ivas an enormous increase in 
population. Benveer the French Revolution and World War I the popula¬ 
tion of nearly every civilized country grew at an unprecedented rate. Some 
evidences of this phenomenon were noticeable as early as iSoo. especially* 
in England, where the increase was about 50 per cent in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, But in the main the spectacular growth come later. 
Between the Barrie of Waterloo and the outbreak of World War t the 
population of England and Wales nearly quadrupled- That of Germany 
row from about 15,000,000 in i»iy to almost 70,000,000 a hundred years 
later. The number of inhabitants in France almost doubled between the 
overthrow of Napoleon and the Franco-Prussian War, while the total of 
Russians more dun doubled in die fifty years preceding 1914. In spite of 
such adverse factors as famine in Ireland and Russia, emigration to America, 
and disease resulting from congestion in cities, the population of Europe as 
a whole mounted from an estimated 190,000,000 in 1800 to 4tSo.o0o.00o in 
During the same period the population of the United States increased 
from j,ooo,ooo to almost ion.ooo.CKM. 

To discover die reasons for this unprecedented growth in numbers we 
must look to several factors. First, it was due in some measure to the effects 
of the Commercial Revolution in improving the vigor of the 
race by providing a more abundant and a more varied diet, tktinetem 
Sccotid, St was a consequence of the establishment of infant itipopuk- 
and maternity hospitals and of advancements in medical f,< ” 7 
science and sanitation, which Jed to the practical elimination of smallpox, 
scurvy, and cholera, at least from western Europe and America. Possibly a 
third cause was the influence of nationalism, of the growth of racial pride 
and the patriotic obsession. Peoples with a solid conviction of their own 
superiority and buoyant with hopes of victory in future struggles are altnosf 
certain to reproduce very rapidly. These were the qualities which charac¬ 
terized most of the nations in the nineteenth century. Like the Hebrews in 
ancient times, they desired numerous offspring for the purpose of over¬ 
coming their enemies or with the hope eventually of spreading their 
superior culture among all the benighted of earth. But apparently the most 
important of all the causes, in Europe at least, was die influence of the 
industrial Revolution in making it possible for limited areas to support large 
number* of people. This came uhouc not only because the mechanization 
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of agfktthnre increased the vtcld from the land but also because rise factory 
system enlarged lhe opportunities for earning a living away from the soil. 
Urns it became possible fur countries rich in industrial resources to support 
several times as tn my people as t ier could be done oii an agrarian basis* 
After World War \ this concentration of workers in imlustrv created 
thorny problems, As a result of the *tr angulation nf international trade* 
imany countries found it almost impossible to keep their industrial syste&s 
functioning except by an acmnsion of armaments and an extensive program 
of public construction. 

Before die second stage of the Industrial Revolution had completed its 
course, the curve of population growth began to show signs of flattening 
Qyt - Thfe trend was forecast originally in France, where in- 
hbin£ rmt crease in the number of inhabitants almost ceased as early as 

of grtnutb i St o r Since ig 18 a similar tendency Isas been apparent: in oilier 

j.rh.-rjptj countries. It is commonly estimated that Great Britain will 
reach a stationary level lay i960 and the United States about 1990. Back 
of this trend there are two chief causes: the curtailment of immigration and 
the decline of the birth rate. The former has prevented the filling up nf 
sparse tv settled areas and the relief of congestion in older countries, lime 
was when the surplus inhabitants nf crowded European nations could 
find homes for thcinselves in the United States or in the republics of South 
America. The emigration of rhese people mn only increased the population 
of [he countries rii which they settled, but by relieving overcrowd inn in 
the homeland ftiered an expansion in numbers there as wcIL The result 
bIL through rh-c nineteenth century' was a considerable increase in the torsi 
population of the Western world. But the major cause of the diminishing 
rate of growth has been a decline in die excess of births over deaths. In 
western Europe on rhe average the birth rate has been cut in two since 
about In England it dropped from 36,5 per thousand of the population 
in a M71S to in 1974 During approximately the same period in Ger¬ 
many the decline was from 40.9 10 17.5, less than enough to maintain evert a 
stationary' level. The reasons for this precipitous decline arc not traceable 
exclusiveIv to poverty or hardship but largely to a rising standard of living, 
which make? children an inconvenience rather thjm an asset. I he sense of 
rebellion and JLrillusionrnciit among youth, winch followed in the wake of 
World War L, was also 2 contributing ^ause. During World War )l many 
cmintric^ experienced a marked increase in the number of births. But 
ciohigisu regard this .sv j temporary pisenon 1 coon which wall do little to 
effect the lung-term trend. 

Closely related to growth of population as nn effect of the Industrial 
Tkr rtraV^o Kwnlutron has been an increasing urbanization of Western 
kJtiun society. By a g a 4 the artificial conditions of city life had conic 

ito be the accepted norm for a very large percentage of the 
inhabitants of industrialized nations. Growth in urbanization 
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was particularly striking in such countries as Germany and England 
In the former as lace as 1840 there were only two dries of 100,000 inhab¬ 
itants or over; in 1910 there were forty-eight. In England during the last 
thirty years of the nineteenth century, approximately one-third of the agri- 
cu[rural population withdrew penraawridy from the land. The English 
census of 1901 revealed that the number of persons engaged in farming was 
only about so per cent of the number employed in industrial pursuits. In 
America, despite its wealth of agricultural resources, there was a similar 
movement away from the land* albeit :ir a slower pace. By 1915 the pro¬ 
portion of Americans living in urban areas had risen to about 40 per cent, 
and by 1920 it was over half. The causes of this drift to the cities and towns 
were the increasing attractions of urban life and the steady decline in need 
for agricultural labor as a result of mechanized fanning. The effects were 
a mixture of good and evil. Escape from the soil freed large numbers of men 
and women from tile isolation of rural life, from ihc tyranny of tile weather, 
from the idiocies of primitive folkways, and from a humdrum existence of 
lonely toll on stubborn acres. I!lee at die same rime it transformed many of 
them into pawns or took of their capitalist employers. It made some 
□f them robots, who performed their tasks automatically with little sense of 
responsibility or comprehension of their place in the economic scheme, and 
w ith nothing to inspire their efforts hut the hope of 3 living wage. If it res¬ 
cued them from the hazards of blight and drought, it plunged them into new 
dangers of loss of employment from overproduction and placed them ai the 
merev of 2 system beyond their control 
A third great result of the Industrial Revolution was the creation of two 
new dasscs: an industrial bourgeoisie and a proletariat. The industrial 
The fuffl-pv bourgeoisie, composed of die owners of factories, mines, and 
grffltff 0/ the railroads, cast in its hi w ith the o Id middI e class of mcrcha nts, 
mJtixTijl bankers, and lawyers. Thus strengthened in numbers and in 
influence, the combined bourgeoisie soon ceased to be merely 
a middle class and became for all practical purposes the ruling element in 
society. In some cases this was accomplished by pushing the old lauded 
aristocracy into the background; in others, by joining with it. But eiu 
sooner had the capitalists and entrepreneurs gained the ascendancy chan 
they began to divide among themselves. The great bankers and magnates of 
industry and commerce tame to constkuie an upper bourgeoisie with ambi¬ 
tions somewhat distinct from those of the lower Ijourgcoisie, made up of 
small merchant^ small industrialists* and professional men. The tendency 
was fur the Upper bourgeoisie to become more and more deeply absorbed 
in iinonce capitalism. Its members were interested in stock-jobbing opera¬ 
tions, in bunching new ventures for on immediate profit regardless of 
what happened to them later, ami in reorganizing businesses already in 
existence for purposes of ft 1 onopol istic or specula rive con troL To the leaders 
of this class any form of governmental imerYendon was anathema; tliey in- 
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sistcd that free enterprise was absolutely essential to vigorous economic 
trroviTh. On tiic other hand, the lower bourgeoisie began to show signs of a 
viral concern with stability and security. In many countries the members of 
this class were in be found advocating measures to curb speculation, to in¬ 
sure the stability of prices, to eliminate chain stores and monopolies, and 
even to provide for state ownership of public utilities. It was this group 
which furnished some of the strongest support for Mussolini and Hitler in 
the early stages of their rise to power. 

The Industrial Revolution also brought into existence a proletariat, which 
ultimately attained sufficient strength to challenge the supremacy of the 
bourgeoisie. In a sense the proletariat lias existed since the Tbe nM 0 f 
dawn of civilization, for the term includes all persons who are the prate- 
dependent for thrir living upon a wage. The free workers in ttnx! 
ancient Greece and Rome were proletarians, and so were the journeymen 
and the crofters and cotters in the Middle Ages. Hut prior to the Industrial 
Revolution the wage earners were a small proportion of the working class, 
since die majority of those who toiled for a living were engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, originally ak serfs and later as tenant fanners and share-croppers. Fur¬ 
thermore, die tew proletarians who did exist were scarcely conscious ot 
their identity as a class. The Industrial Revolution, by concentrating large 
numbers of workers in the dries and by subjecting them to common abuses, 
infused into wage earners a degree of solidarity and imbued them with 
common aspirations. Nevertheless, their power as an economic das was 
Limited for many years by stringent legislation. The right to strike, for 
instance, was not granted by anv Western nation until after 1850. And 
nut until late in tine nineteenth century were the organised workers able lu 
exert much influence upon the policies of governments. 

That the Industrial Revolution has bestowed great material benefits upon 
the inhabitants of Western nations is a conclusion which even the most 
bilious of critics w ould hardly deny. Without question it lias 
supplied contemporary man with tremendous quantities of 
goods and with an astounding number of appliances to min- btnefitiof 
Liter to his comfort and convenience, But whet her the various ’hr hsJtn- 
classes have participated in these benefits in anything like an ^ R<r.vl- t - 
cquitabk ratio is an altogether different question, i here ‘mas 
little doubt rhar real wages, nr wage, in terms of purchasing power, rose 
quite rapidly during the nineteenth century, A leading economist. Sir 
Josiah Scamp, has estimated that the ordinary inglisbman in 191 j was four 
times as well off, in relation to the amount his income would buy, as w ere 
his ancestors in 1801. Between it>8o and 19 jo real w ages in England in¬ 
creased on the average by jo per cent and the wages of the lowest paid 
workers by even mure." Simibir increases occurred in Germany and France. 
In the United States average weekly earnings of industrial workers rose by 

• Heaton, ap. (n, p. 
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^4 per cent between 1909 2nd 1940^ despite 2 reduction in the average work- 
in jj week from ji,j houns to ^8.3 hours. Evidences of improvement in 
standards of living were equally impressive. The average per capita con¬ 
sumption of meat in Germany advanced from 3S pounds in iStti to 115 
pounds in 1913* The figures for con sumption of the same commodity in the 
United States show an increase from u 6 pounds per capita m 1935 to 140 
pound* in !9ji + Between 191* and n;jr else number of telephones in die 
United Slates virtually trebled, while the number of automobiles increased 
nmre than sixfold. In the last named year the nation had one telephone for 
every % J 4 persons and art automobile fur even" 1%, It would be rather dif¬ 
ficult to prove that the American worked, at least* were nor sharing in a 
generally rising prosperity- On the other hand + there was no gainsaying 
die fact that the wealth of the United States was tar from l>cing evenly 
distributed* In 1943 the one-tenth of American families with the lowest 
incomes received only 1,5 per cent of rhe total national income, while the 
share of the tenth with the highest incomes was 54.2 per cent of the total* 
In addition* it is at feast open to doubt that the mechanization of industry 
has contributed as much to the physical well-being of the laboring classes 
as is cnmimmly supposed, John Stuart Mill, writing in 1843, 
declared that it was questionable if all the mechanical in¬ 
ventions made up to that rime had lightened the day's toil of 
a single human being- Perhaps this judgment would not be 100 
extreme if repeated even now. In many cases the mmmon 
laborer of rod ay seem* to he under rhe necessity of perform¬ 
ing about as many backbreaking tasks as ever. Labor-saving devices enable 
the worker to turn our more goods, hut it is doubtful if they really save 
him much labor. Whatever may he the situation ac present* k is certainly 
true that during Line early period of the In(I lls rrial Revolution the intro¬ 
duction of machines was not a great boon to the worker. They often meant 
that able-bodied men were thrown out of employment by the cheap tabor 
of women ami children, Moreover* many of the factories, especially those 
devnsed to making textiles, were viler xiiun prisons. Windows were small 
and were generally kept closed to presene the moisture desirable for cotton 
manufacture. Bad nir H suffocating hear, and lack of sanitation* combined 
with intolerable hours, reduced innumerable workers to haggard, con¬ 
sumptive skeletons and drove many to drunken ness mid crime. Further¬ 
more, the new industrial towns grew up so rnpi-rity and in such haphazard 
manner that housing conditions for the poor remained abominable for some 
rime. In Manchester as late as 1840 one-eighth of the working-class families 
lived in cellar*. Others were herded into wretched tenements with as many 
is :i dozen people tu a room So appalling were these conditions that Eng¬ 
lish factory employees in the early nineteenth century were probably worse 
oft than the sl.ives on American plantations. But agdnst these crib must 
f Sutton, Kuzucis, The National Viaduct in t Partner, p r m. 
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be reckoned the fact thai the Industrial Revolution did facilitate the or- 
ganizaritm of worker^ thus enabling them to use the power of collective 
action to obtain higher wages and an eventual improvement of working 
conditions. Besides, rhe common people undoubtedly benefited from lower 
prices made possible by mass production, 

6 ; . NEW SOCIAI AND ECONOMIC DOCiRINK 

The Industrial Revolution produced Its full complement of economic the¬ 
ory—part of it to justify the new order, part of it for critical analysis and 
the remainder as a gospel of social reform. No sooner had eJw 

Economic factory system been well established and profits begun to*flow 
ilouThtmrffl f - ~ , . . , r . . 51 ' ' 

mio the coffers ot rise new lords of creation than some of 

the more articulate and belligerent among them rose up to defend their 
privileges. In doipg so they often displayed a coldness toward rhe plight 
of the masses and a brazen confidence in their own right to inherit the earth 
which the nobles of the Ancient Regime might well have envied. Indeed, 
some of the apologists for rhe new system evolved into a type of economic 
Bourbons, learning nothing from the past and closing their eyes to the dan* 
gera of the future. This attitude was expressed in the doctrines that private 
pro pen v is sacred, that every man hits a right to do what he will with Ids 
Own, and rliai jwjvcrty Ls invariably the result of laziness and bicomjtcicnee. 
Several of the high priests of the new capitalism went so far as to declare 
that poverty was a good thing for the masses since ii taught them to respect 
their superiors and to be grateful to Providence for such blessings as they 
did receive. An English clergyman* writing about rtfjo, set forth the view 
[hat ir was n hw of nature that some should be poor in order that the sordid 
and ignoble offices in the community might be fulfilled. He opined that 
thereby the stock of human happiness is much increased, for “the more 
delicate arc not only relieved from drudgery and freed from those oc¬ 
casional employments which w ould make them miserable, but arc left . . . 
to pursue those callings which arc suited to their various dispositions and 
miKi useful to the state/’ * 

Bui some of the economic theory, even m defense of the capitalist ideal, 
was mure disinteresredn This w as mie, in a measure at least, of the teachings 
Th* ilwvry ec«momi«s* or economic: liberals, as they arc 

ofrh* tin- often called. The founder of classical economics was Adam 
tiedtotm*- Smith, whose work was discussed in Chapter u* Though 
Smith wrote before industrial capitalism had readied its full 
stature, and though some of his teachings did not harmonize well with a 
strict interpretation of kdssez fm*t there was nevertheless enough in the 
general implications of his theory eo cause him ro be acclaimed as the 
prophet of capitalist ideals. The specific doctrines of classical economics 
however, were largely the work of Smith's disciple*—including such ani- 

* Quoted by One lJiy, ftp. eh,. p. jf. 
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ncitt write! < as Thomas U- Malthus, David Ricardo, James Mill, and Nassau 
Senior. The chief elements in the theory subscribed to by most of these 
men mav he summarized as follows: 

(i) Economic individualism. Every individual is cnritlcd to use for his 
own best interests the property he has inherited or acquired by any legiti¬ 
mate method. Each person must be allowed no do what he likes with his 
own so long as lie does not trespass upon the equal right of others to do the 
same. Since each individual knows best that which will redound to his hap¬ 
piness, society will profit most from allowing every one of its members to 
follow Itis own inclinations. 

<i) Lms& ftwre. The functions of the stare should be reduced to the 
lowest minimum consistent with public safety. The government should 
shrink itself into the role of a modest policeman, preserving order and pro¬ 
tecting property, hut never in any wise interfering with the operation of 
economic processes. 

(3) Obedience to natural law. There are immutable laws operating in 
the realm of economics as in tvery sphere of the universe. Examples are the 
law of supply and demand, the law of diminishing returns, the law of rent, 
and so on. These laws must be recognized and respected; failure to do so 
is disastrous, 

(4) Freedom of contract. Every individual should be free to negotiate 
the best kind of contract he can obtain from any other individual. In par¬ 
ticular, tire liberty of workers and employers to bargain with each other 
as to wages and hours should not he hampered by laws or by the collective 
power of labor unions, 

(5) Free competition and free trade. Competition serves 10 keep prices 
down, to eliminate inefficient producers, and to insure the maximum pro¬ 
duction in accordance with public demand. Therefore no monopolies 
should be t(derated or any price-fixing laws for the benefit of incompetent 
enterprisers. Furthermore, in order to force each country to engage in the 
production of those things it is best fitted to produce, alt protective tarills 
should be abolished. This will likewise serve to keep prices down. 

Several of die disciples of Adam Smith 11 jade distinctive contributions of 
their own. For example, Thomas R, Alnlthus i 1766-! S14) introduced the 
element of pessimism which caused the new economics to be 
branded as (1 tht dismal science." A clergyman of die Anglican ' 1 * 
church, rector of a MTtalJ parish in Surrey, Malthus published 
his memorable Essjy on Population in 179H. Issued originally in pamphlet 
form, the Enuy grew out of some discussions wliich the author had with 
his father concerning the perfectibility of man, 1 he elder .Vlalthus was a 
disciple of RouSHaii, but lie was so impressed with his sons arguments 
against the superficial optimism of the Frenchman that he urged him to put 
them in writing. The pamphlet created an immediate sensation and pro¬ 
voked discussion for many years afterward in jSqj it was expanded into 
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a book nn the basis of extended researches which rlic author undertook 10 
refute his critics. The substance of the Malthusian theory is the contention 
that nature has set stubborn limits to die progress of mankind in happiness 
and wealth. Because of the voracity nf the sexual appetite there b n natural 
tendency for population to increase more rapidly than The means of sub¬ 
sistence. To he sure, there are caratn powerful cheeks, such as scar, famine* 
disease, and vice; bur rhesc, when they operate effectively, augment mil fur¬ 
ther the burden of human misery, it follows that poverty and pain are in¬ 
escapable. Even if laws were to be passed distributing all wealth equally, 
the condition of the poor would he only temporarily improved; in a very 
short time they would begin to raise larger families, with the result that 
the last state of iheir class, would be as bad a* five first. In the second edition 
of his work MaJilius advocated |io*rporttmcm of marriage as a means of 
relief, bur he continued to stress the danger iliac population would outrun 
any possible increase in the means of suteistaice. 

The main teachings of Maltha were t aken over and elaborated by David 
Ricardo (1774—tSa|J, one of the keenest if not one of the broadest intellects 
Djrt ( Rjczt io nineteenth century. Ricardo was an English Jew who 

embraced Christianity at the age of twenty-one and married 
a Quaker* By the rime he was twentr-five he had accumulated a fortune on 
die Stock Exchange and soon became one of the richest men in Europe. As 
mi economist Ricardn is famous, first of .ill. for his subsistence theory of 
wages. \ccording to Hits theory, wages tend toward a level which is just 
sufficient 10 enable the w orkers 4l tu subsist and perpetuate their racc^ with¬ 
out either increase or diminution/' This he held to lie an troti hw, From 
which there is no escape. If wages should ri^e temporarily above the sub¬ 
sistence standard, rhe population would increase, and the ensuing enmpeti- 
Hun for jobs would quictriv force the rate of pav down to its former IcveL 
like the Malthusian law upon which it was based, rliis theory failed to 
recugnv/.e that families with a rising standard of living rend tn limit the 
number of their offspring. Ricardo b noted, in the second place, for his 
teachings in regard to rent. He maintained that rent k determined by die 
cost of prod tie don on the poorest land that must be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion, and that consequently as a country fills up with people an ever- 
increasing proportion oft lie social income is taken by the landlords. Though 
a great proprietor himself, he denounced rhe recipients of rent as the real 
ennui c* of both die capitalist* and rhe workers. Finally* Ricardo is im¬ 
portant for hlv lafair theory uf value, w hich influenced one of the main 
doctrines of rhe Martian socialists- However, he attached some significance 
*iso to the role of capital in determining value—an idea which was abltor- 
rent to iVtavx 

Sn his later years Ricardo frequently associated himself with an interest¬ 
ing group of reformers m England known as the philosophical radicals. 
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Their leaders inducted such prominent: litres as Jeremy Bentham, James 
Mill, the historian George Grore, and the political scientist ^ Af7J 
John Austin* The foremost economist among them was 
James Mil! (1775—18^)* who, as already mentioned, enjoyed some reputa¬ 
tion as a Utilitarian philosopher. While the teachings of James Mill would 
now lie considered far from radical, they were nevertheless liberal enough 
to show tlmt rhe classical economies u .is nor always obscurenrise and rcafr- 
tiofiary. The doctrines he incorporated in his FJetnants of P alilicat Ecvn~ 
wry included the following (1) rhe chief object of practical reformers 
should lw to prevent the population from growing too rapidly, on the 
assumption that the wealth available for productive purposes dues not 
natural!v increase as fast as the number of inhabitants; (s) the value of 
commodities depends entirety opon the quantity nf labor necessary to 
produce them; and (;) the unearned increment of land, or the increase 
in riie value of land which comes exclusively from social causes, such as 
the building of a new- factory in the vicinity* should be heavily taxed hv 
the state, This last doctrine, based upon Ricardo's theory of rent, was 
destined for a wide popularity in Ltngland, In modified form it became 
pit of the gospel uf the Liberal party in the early igbo’s, and it was a 
feature erf rhe celebrated Lloyd George budget of jyuy. 

Pmbnblv the ablest of the classical economists who came after Ricardo 
s»'as \issui WilBun Senior {r _ yi 1- ). The first professor of |nfhrieal 

economy' ar Oxford, he tv-as also a distinguished lawyer and 
served on n number of royal commissions. Like most of bis 
predecessors. Senior regarded economics as a deductive 
science* He maintained that its Truths could all be derived from a limited 
number of great abstract principles. Fortunately he did not always adhere 
to 1 Eiis method liimself. particularly in dealing with questions only partly 
economic in character. Tims, while lie ; iplicril the principle of taisit* . 
he advocated an increasing inmunt of governmental interference in such 
matters as health, housing, and education. 1 fls main contribution was his 
theory that Abstinence creates 9 title to wealth. He admitted that labor and 
natural resources are the primary instruments of value, bur he contended 
that abstinence is a secondary instrument Therefore he argued that the 
capitalist who has refrained from enjns mg all of his wealth in order to ac¬ 
cumulate a surplus lor investment lias a claim on the profits of production. 
Mis abstinence involves sacrifice and pain just as does the work of the 
laborer. Consequently it is unfair to give the enrire reward to the latter. 
The evil reputation of Senior comes primarily from the fact that he con¬ 
demned the demands of the trade unions for a reduction of the working 
day. He had an honest but mistaken conviction that the ivhole net profit of 
an industrial enterprise is derived from the last hour of operation. Hence to 
shorten The working day would eliminate profits and thereby result in dos- 
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ing the factories, For this doctrine he was dnhhed by fits critics "Lost Hour** 
Senior, 

Most of the leading classical economists or economic liberals were citi¬ 
zens of Great Britain. This was true partly bccou,**: economic liberalism 
hannnni/.cd w clE with political liberalism, which was stronger 
in England than in any other European country; and partly 
because Engl is h industrialists were beginning ro perceive very 
notable advantages from a policy of free Trade with the rest 
of the world. On the Continent of Europe, however, condi¬ 
tions were entirely different. There the old traditions of 
■■ 

strong government still lingered. Moreover* Continental manufacturers 
were attempting to huild up industrial establishments which would be able 
co compete with the British. To achieve this, it was desirable to hate the 
patronage and protection of the irate. Hence we should nor be surprised to 
find that the majority of the opponents of economic liberalism were natives 
i*f Continental countries. Nevertheless, at feast one of its abler critics was 
an Englishman—rhe brilliant Utilitarian philosopher, John Stuart Mill 
(1S66-73). Though Mill as an economist Is often considered a member of 
the classical school, he actually repudiated a number of its most sacred 
premia First, he rejected the universality' of natural taw* He admitted 
riot there are unchangeable laws governing the field of production, but he 
insured that the distribution of wealth can l*c regulated by society fur the 
benefit of the majority uf its mem hers. Second, he advocated mure radical 
departures from hiksez fake then any recommended by’ his forerunners. He 
did not oppose legislation under certain conditions for shortening the work¬ 
ing day. and he believed that the state might properly take certain pre¬ 
liminary steps toward the redismfawtioo m wealth by* taxing inheritances 
and by appropriating the unearned increment of land. In the fourth book 
uf his principles of PoHricjt Eeuit&tny he urged the abojirion of the wage 
w-Htcin and looked forward to a society of producers 1 co-operative in 
which the workers would own the factories and decs: the managers to run 
them. On the other hand, it should not Im; forgotten that Mil] was ton much 
nf an individualist ever to gn very far in the direction of uddi^n. He dis¬ 
trusted the state, and his real reason for advocating producers' co-operatives 
was not to exalt the power of the proletariat hut to give to the individual 
worker the fruits of his labor. 

The innst noted of the German economists who wrote in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the theories of the classical school was Friedrich List (1780-18416), 
who derived inspiration for Some of his ideas from seven years' 
rilblT? residence in A merries. List condemned the doctrines of Lines 
fjire and freedom of international trade. Contending that the 
wealth uf a nation is determined less tty naim il resources than by ihe 
productive powers of its citizens, lie declared tlmr it is the duty of govern- 
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mtms to further the arts anil sciences and to see to it that every tndii idtinl 
makes the most pf his talents in cooperating for the general good- Me 
srre^sed the well-rounded development of the natiun as all-important re¬ 
gardless of the effects upon the immediate fortunes of particular citizens. 
Holding that manufactures are essential to such a development, he de¬ 
manded protective tariffs until the new industries should be able to com¬ 
pete with those of any other country. List was the forerunner of a Jong 
line of German economists who proposed to make the state the guardian 
of the production and distribution of wealth. Their object was less that 
of justice to the individual than the idea of consolidating the unity and in¬ 
creasing the strength of the nation. I hey believed that the government 
should not only impose protective tariffs, but should regulate and plan the 
development of industry so as to balance production and consumption. In 
general, their ideas represented a mixrure of economic nationalism and col¬ 
lectivism, and thereby furnished a basis for some later German dcvclop- 

We come next to a group of theorists who were more interested in social 
justice than in discovering economic laws or in laving the foundations of 
national prosperity. The earliest exemplars of this more radical (j) the 
attitude were the utopian socialists, who take their name from ucapun 
the fact tJiat they' proposed idealistic schemes foe co-operative iw 

societies, in which all would work at their appropriate tasks and share the 
results of their common efforts. To a considers tile extent the utopian so¬ 
cialises were the heirs uf the Enlightenment. Like the philosophers of that 
movement they believed that ail crime and greed were the results of an 
evil environment. If men could be freed from vicious custom and from a 
social structure which facilitates enslavement of die weak by the strong, 
then all might live together in harmony and peace. Accordingly, the utopian 
socialists recommended the establishment of model communities, largely 
self-contained, where most of the instruments of production would be col¬ 
lectively owned, and where government would be mainly on a voluntary 
basis. Among the original propagators of such plans was the Frenchman. 
Charles Marie Fourier (1771-1857),* but the sanest and most realistic of 
them all was Robert Owen 0771-1858)- A native of Wales. Owen rose 
from an artisan apprentice to co-proprietor and manager of a great cotton 
mill at New Laimrk in Scotland. Hew lie built new houses for his workers, 
reduced their hunts of work from fourteen to ten, and established free 
schools for their children. The severe depression which followed in the 

* Count Henri de Swnt-Sirmm it aho commonly considered ■ founder of utopian 
socialism, but about all thu ive actually proposed wm rhe ibofkjon of class disriiteuom 
tot! the control of society by industrial experts. Sonic of hi> followers plight iliac die 
state should be made rhe sole inheritor of property, which would then be Jllmtcil to 
individual., in proportion to tiicit sbiliiv to use ic for the advatrage of rhe reoifliuniry. 
See Charles Gule and Charles Iba, A HkUrt) of Economic Dottrinn, pp. itf-iif. 
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wake of the Napoleonic wars convinced him that the economic order was 
in ttfgCfti need of reform. Like many Others since his day. lie concluded riijic 
the profit system was the cause of all the trouble. The existence of profit, he 
mainrained, makes it impossible for the worker to buy the things he has 
produced. The rcsulr is overproduction, periodic crises, and unemploy¬ 
ment, As a solution* Owen proposed the organization of society inio co¬ 
operative communities, in which die sole reward 10 each member w ould be 
payment in proportion to his actual hour* of labor- A number of such com¬ 
munities were actual lv set up* cbt most famous being die ones at Orbisron, 
Scotland* and New Harmony, Indiana For a variety' of reasons all of them 
failed within a very short time. 

A more influential form of socialism was the so-called "scienrific social- 
Ssnf of Karl Mara { iBiJMsj), The son of a Jewish lawyer w ho had turned 
f y v Christian for professional realms, Man was horn ai Treves 

Uartun near Gibknz in the Rhineland His father planned for him a 

mndhtt career as j conventional bourgeois lawyer and, with that end 
in view, sent him to rhe University <0 Bonn. But young Marx soon dis¬ 
placed Li distaste for tfie Uw and abandoned his legal studies for the pursuit 
of philosophy and history. After a year ar Bonn he went to the University 
of Berlin, w here he fell under the influence of a group of disciples of Hegd 
who Mere giving the teachings of their master a slightly radical twist. 
Though Mam earned the degree of doctor of philosophy at the University 
of jenn in 1841, his critical views prevented him frum realizing ltis ambition 
of becoming a university professor* He turned cn journalism, editing vari¬ 
ous radical }>CTiodicifc and conmbucmg articles to others. In 184H he was 
ari csred on 3 charge of high treason for participating in Hie revolutionary 
movement in .Prussia. Though acqoiricd by a middle hjJo^ jury, he wa* Maun 
afterward expelled from the cmuirry, In ihc meantime he had formed an 
ultimate friendship with Friedrich Fngeh (who remained his life* 
ImiN disciple and jfrer e fc go* In 1 B_yS the two men issued rhe CowmuTmf \Lim- 
festo. the '"birth erv of modern socialism/ 1 From then until Ins death in 
ilsS; Marx spenr nearly all of fns years m Loudon, struggling against 
jMjveny, occasionally writing a few articles (some of which he sold rathe 
New York Trilmni* for five dollars: apiece ju hut giving most of Jiis time tu 
pormu overt dusty manuscripts in the British Museum, from morning until 
midnight, gathering material fora great work on political economy. In 1^7 
he published the lirxt volume uf thb work under rhe title of D ai Kapitot. 
Two other volume* were issued after his death from manuscripts revised 
and edited hy l.ngek 

Nat all of the teachings of Karl Marx w ere entirely original For some of 
his ideas he was indebted to Hegel; for others to the French socialist, l^ouis 
7>*dw- Slaw; iitti(-&*)« and probably to Ricardo. Nevertheless, it 
mwf of was Mirx w r h f 1 firsr comb hied these i dc as into a comprchoisive 

KjtJ.Wjts system and gave them full-bodied meaning as an explanation 
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of the fact? of political economy. Since Marxist theory has Ireen one of the 
most influential bodies of thought in modem times, it is necessary to under- 
stand its doctrines. Fundamental among them are The following: 

(1} The economic interpretation of history. All of the great political,, 
social, and intellectual movements of history have been determined by the 
economic environment out of which they arose. Marx did nor insist that 
the economic motive is the sole explanation of human behavior, but he did 
maintain that every fundamental historical development, regardless of its 
character on the surface, has been the result of alterations in methods of 
producing and exchanging goods. Thus the Protestant Revolution was 
essentially an economic movement! the disagreements over religious belief 
were mere ''ideological veils," concealing the actual causes. 

(2) Dialectical materia I ism> Every distinct economic system, based upon 
a definite pattern of production and exchange* grows to a point of maxi¬ 
mum tffidenev* then develop contradictions or weaknesses within ii which 
produce its rapid decay. Meanwhile rhe foundations of an opposing system 
arc being gradually bid, and eventually this new system displaces the old, 
at th l l same rime al isr ] rb in ei i to mi sst v a I ual >1 e ele j 1 a cuts, Th is d ynas 11 i i pn k:c>- 
of historical evolution u iD continue by a series of victories of the new over 
the old, until the perfect goal of communism lias been attained* After that 
there will donbilvas still be change, but It will be change within the limits 
of c flitmmm sm itself * 

{3) The class struggle. All history has been made up of struggles between 
classes. In ancient limes it was a struggle between masters and slaves anti 
betw een patricians and plebeians; in the Middle Ages it was a conflict be¬ 
tween guild-masters and journeymen and between lord* and serfs; now tt 
has been narrowed down to a struggle between the class of capitalists and 
the proletariat. The former includes those who derive their chief income 
from coming the means of production and from exploiting rhe labor of 
others. The proletariat includes those who axe dependent For their living 
primarily upon a wage, who must sell their labor power in order to exist* 

(4) The doctrine of surplus value. All wealth h created by the worker. 
Capital creates nothing, but is itself created by Talnir. The value of all com- 
modifies is determined l>v tiic quantity of labor power necessary to produce 
them. Bur rhe worker dots not receive the full value which liis febor creates; 
instead he receives a wage, which ordinarily is just enough ro enable him 
to subsist and reproduce his kind- The difference ijctwecn rhe value the 
worker produces and whar he receives is tttrplm vatnc, which goes to the 
capitalist. In general It consists of three different elements; interest, rent, 
and profits. Since the capitalist: creates none of these sKings, it follows that 
he is a robber, who appropriates the fruits of the laborer's roil 

The theory of socialist evolution. After capitalism has received its 
deathblow ,ir the bands of the workers, k will he followed by the stage of 
MKialism. This will have three characteristics: the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat; payment in accordance with work performed- and ownership 
and operation by the state of all means of production, distrihuriom and ex¬ 
change But socialism is intended (o tie merely a transition to something 
higher In rime it will be succeeded by communism, the perfect ijGal of 
historic;)] evolution. Communism will mcan, first of all, the cEarless society. 
No one will live by owning, but ill men solely by working. The state will 
now disappear; it will be relegated to the museum of antiquities, "along with 
the bronze ax and the spinning wheel . 11 Nothing will replace it except 
voluntary associations to operate the means of production and provide for 
social necessities. But the essence of communism is payment in accordance 
with needs. The wage system will he completely abolished* Each citizen 
wilt be expected to work in accordance with hb faculties and will be en¬ 
titled to receive from the total fund of wealth produced an amount in 
proportion to his needs. This is the seme of justice according to the Marxist 
conception. 

The influence of Karl Marx upon the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
can only be compared w ith rhar of Voltaire or Rousseau upon the eight- 
Tbc infi** cenrfu Hb doctrme of the economic imerpre ration of history 
cn^ £>t is a popular theory even among historians who are nor his own 

■V«r followers* He numbers his disciples in every civilized nation 

of tilts planet and in 3 great many backward countries besides In Russia he 
is 3! most l god, where his dogma of dialectical materialism is accepted not 
onlv as a foundation of economics but as a test to which science, philosophy p 
art, and literature must aim conform- In every industrialized nation before 
\Vbrld War 1 there w as a socialist policies! party of considerable impor¬ 
tance, the one in Germany having (he largest representation in the Reichs¬ 
tag after 1911* Nearly everyw here the growth of socialism was 3 vital in¬ 
fluence in furthering the enactment of social insurance and minimum wage 
laws and in promoting taxation of incomes and mhenrancts for the purpose 
of redistributing wealth. Marx, of course, was not interested in these thing* 
as end* in themselves* but the ruling classes were eventually persuaded to 
adopt them asicQftftflktu tub to he thrown to the socialist whale, Socialists 
\uvc also quite generally lent their support to the co-operative movement, 
to govemmern ownership of railroad* and public utilities, and to innumer¬ 
able schemes for protecting workers and consumers against the power of 
monopoly capitalists 

Toward ihr end of the nineteenth century tile followers of Marx split 
into two fictions. The majority in most countries ad lie red to the doctrines 
of a sect known as the revisionists, who, as their name implies, 
believed that the Theories of Man should be revised to bring 
Them into line with changing conditions. The other faction 
was made up of the strict Marxists, who insisted that not one 
jut or tittle of the master's teachings should be mndiiied. In addition to this 
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cleavage in general attitude there were also specific differences* Whereas 
the revisionists advocated the attainment of socialism by peaceful and 
gradual methods, the strict Marxists were revolutionists. The revisionists 
concentrated their attention upon immediate reforms, with the slogan* "[-css 
for the better future a nil more for the betrer present 1 '; the strict Marxists de¬ 
manded the dictatorship of the proletariat or nothing. The leaders of the 
majority faction were willing to recognize the interests of separate nations; 
they were prone to talk about duty to the fatherland* and they frequently 
supported the demands of rheir governments for increased armaments and 
fist lengthened terms of military service. The strict Marxists, on rlie other 
hand, were uncompromising internal inmthrs; they held to the contention 
.*f Mir* that the world proletariat h one great brotherhood, and they 
frowned upon patriotism and nationalism as capitalist devices to throw 
dua- in the eyes of ihe workers, On the whole, it was the revisionists who 
gained control of die socialist panics in flic majority of Western nations. 
The Social Democratic party in Germany* the Unified Socialist party in 
France, and the Socialist party in the United States were all very largely 
dominated by the moderate faction* In England leadership of the Labor 
party was supplied in most cases by liter Fabian socialists, so named from 
their pulicy r of delay in imitation of the tactics of Fabius* a Roman general 
in the ware against Carthage, About 1918 most of the strict Marxists with¬ 
drew altogether from the socialist parties and have since been known gen¬ 
erally as coinmunLsts. But "strict Marxism" in its communist form has often 
shown a tendency in recent years to modify the ititcniauonalism of Marx 
and to ulnrifv patriotism and defense of the fatherland. I his was particu¬ 
larly true of Russia and some of her satellites during World W ar U and the 
s ears following. 

Many of the social idealists of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies were rum between the desire to improve the welfare of society by 
collectivist meins and the hope of gaining for the individual Arijrv ^ m 
a maximum of personal freedom We have seen that even the 
.Marxists propped eventually to abolish the state. But the collcctivist- 
md 1 vidua list dilemma received much more attention from the anarchists. 
Strictly defined; anarchism means opposition to all government based upon 
Force. The followers of Hus philosophy have generally conceded chat some 
form of social organization would be necessary, lme they condemn the 
coercive state as absolutely Incompatible with human liberty. As to the 
problem of what should l>c dune with die economic system, the anarchists 
have sharply disagreed. Some have Iko\ pure indi vidua lists, holding that 
man's rig lit to acquire and use property should lie sub ject only to the lau x 
erf nature. The father of anarchism, William Godwin (175*5-1834), be¬ 
lieved that if Hie land U ere made as free as the air, tin further change in the 
economic structure would he necessary. In the judgment of the French 
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anarclusr, Pierre Proudhon an arrangement whereby society 

would provide every man with free and urdirnired credit would be a suf¬ 
ficient m tms of i retiring economic just ice. Such a plan, he thought, would 
prevent anyone from monopolizing the resources of rite earth and would 
guarantee fo the citizen who was thrifty and industrious the l ull reward of 
hii labors, 

Bur the fiisr of the anarchists to exert much influence were those who 
coinhined their hatred of rite state with a definite philosophy of collectivism. 
Foremost among them were the three great Russian aristo¬ 
crats. A Ilk hail Bakunin (1814-76), Peter Kropotkin (1^41- 
1911), and Lco Tofatoi (1S28-1910). Though often classified 
as a coimttmtstic anarchist. Bakunin was really much closer 
to socialism. Indeed, for a time he was associated with the fol¬ 
io wens of Mart h 11he International Workingmen^ Association-, organized 
in London in 1864. Uh program For 1 new society included collective 
ownership nf the means of production, abolition of surplus value, and pay¬ 
ment in accordance with work performed. In other words* it was very 
much like that of the socialist stage of the Marxists, except, of course* that 
it did not involve rhe preservation of the state. Bakunin is also famous as 
the father of terroristic anarch ism. Advocating the overthrow of the state 
and of capitalism by violence, fie inspired what later came to be called 
bi propaganda by the deed 11 -—that K attracting attention to the anarchist 
cause by murdering a few prominent public officials and hated exploiters. 
It was followers of Bakunin who were alleged 10 have been responsible for 
assassinating President McKinley, President Carnot of France, and King 
IJuinherr f of Italy. But rhe more intelligent anarclusts of the collectivist 
school condemned tlitse tacts& For example. Prince Kropotkin denounced 
tiie use of individual violence under any conditions, He believed that a final 
revolutionary effort would be necessary, but he certainly preferred that 
the state should be weakened by peaceful methods, bv gradual I y convincing 
people that it is an unnecessary evil* that it breeds w^rs, and chat it exists 
primarily to enable some men to exploit others. From the standpoint of 
economic reform, Kropotkin w as a comiininiit. He insisted that all property 
except articles of personal use should he socially owned, and that pay me nr 
should be ou the basis of need. 

The most noted of all the colfectivistic anarchists, and one of the m*>sE 
interesting figures of modem rimes, \\m Count Leo Tolstoi, Best koown for 
Tahiti* ^ tiuveUi which Mill he dhcii^td in a later connection* Tol¬ 

stoi was also one of the greatest of Russian philosophers. His 
ideas w ere bom of sticttumisemotional conflict and of an almost despiiring 
search for a way of life which would satisfy hb restless intellect. He in¬ 
dulged for a rime in fashionable dissipation, attempted ro relieve Ills troubled 
mind by philanthropic activities, and then finally abandoned it all for the 
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life of a simple peasant. He came to rite conclusion that no progress could 
be made in remedying the ills of society until the upper classes should re¬ 
nounce their privilege and adopt the humble existence of men who toil for 
their bread. But this would be only a beginning. In addition, all selfish in¬ 
dividualism must disappear, all wealth must Lie surrendered to a common 
fund, and dl agencies of force must be abolished Tubcni based much of 
his philosophy'upon the New Testament. especwdJy upon the Sermon on 
the Mount. He found m Jesus* teachings of meekness, humility, and non- 
resisrance the essential principles of a just socicry, Above .ilL be condemned 
the use of violence, regardless of the purpose for winch it is employed. 
Violence brutalizes man; it places its user in the hands nf lib enemies; and, 
as long as force is available a weapon, reliance upon civilized methods is 
alunosr impossible. Some further words of Tolsroi on ibis subject may well 
be quoted: 

Wliuri it t! oven line iu is overthrown by violence am! the authority into 

nther hands, rhis new authority is by no means likely m be less oppressive than 
the farmer, On rhe contrary H obliged to defend itself from its exasperated and 
overthrown crleinles it u ill be even more cruel and despotic than it* predeecs- 
stir* as has ever been the case in periods of revolution * - - whichever pjrt) 
gains the upper hand, it will be forced in order to introduce anil maintain its 
own system not unlv to avail it*df of all former methods of violence bur to in¬ 
vent new oni^ as well. 11 * 


A third of the great radical philosophies produced by the Industrial 
Revolution was syndicalism, whose chief exponent was Georges Sore I 
(1847-1921). Syndicalism demands the abolition of both 
capital]■’in and Che state and the reorganization of society into 
associations of producers It resembles uwchism in its opposition to the 
state, but whereas die anarchist demands the abolition of force* the syn¬ 
dicalist would retain it t cven after the state has been destroyed Syndicalism 
also resembles -socialism in that both would involve collective ownership of 
the means of production; but: instead of making the state ihe owner and 
operator of the means of production, the syndicalist would delegare thevc 
functions tn associations of producers, Thus .ill the sttel milk would he 
owned and operated by rhe workers in the steel industry* the cmil rnina by 
the workers in the coal industry, and so on. Furthermore, these associations 
or syndicates would take the place of the scare* each one governing its 
mvn members in ah of their activities a* producers. In all nther matted the 
workers would be free from interference. There would, of course, be no 
lawT regulating morak or religion, fotsyndicaltsiti is a thoroughly material¬ 
istic philosophy. On the other hand, its"founders entertained no illusions as 
o> the capacity **( the masses for self-government; Sotel regarded the aver- 
nge man as very much of a sheep* fit only to be a follower. He believed. 
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therefore* that the ruling authority in the syndicates should be exercised 
quite frankly by the Intelligent few. The other most import me ingredient 
in syndicalist: theory i* the doctrine of direct action. By this is meant the 
opposite of political action and may be taken m include the general strike 
and ^borage, the latter being any kind of crippling activity designed to in¬ 
jure the capitalist employer The influence of syndicalism has been confined 
very latgdy to the Larin countries of Europe and to the United States, In 
France it was exceedingly popular for a time in the CG-T- (General Con¬ 
federation of Labor). In Italy its doctrines of minority rule, direct action, 
and the organization of society into syndicates were taken over in modified 
form by Lhe Fascists, In America many elements of the syndicalist philos¬ 
ophy were adopted by the LVV.W. (Industrial Workers of rlic World), in 
organization flourishing from about 1905 to 1920, 

Last of all, we must nut overlook the Christian socialists, the least radical 
aiming all the critics of capitalist economics. The founder of Christ bn so¬ 
cialism vvi? Robert de laimamais f j78*-1854)* ,1 French 
Catholic priest who sought to revive the Christian religion as 
an aid to ref on n and social jusrice. Similar ideas were ex¬ 
pressed by Count Henri de Saint-Simon < 1760—1825) in his N™ Chris¬ 
tianity. From France the movement spread to England and was adopted by 
a number of Protestant turd 1 centals, especially by the novelist, Charles 
Kingfifcy f 1819-15), In its early Jays Christian socialism was little more than 
a demand for application of the teachings of Jesus to the problems created 
fay industry, but in later years it began to assume more tangible form. In 
1 ttf.pi Leo XJJL pl rhc wurkingman's Popc, M issued his famous encyclical 
Rcrtmt iMrvttnmti in which he revived with a modem slant die liberal eco¬ 
nomic attitude of St. 'Ultima* Aquinas. Though the encyclical expressly 
recounted private property ^ ,1 natural right and vigorously repudiated 
the Marxist doctrine of the ch^ waf r at the same time it strongly dis¬ 
countenanced unlimited profits, ft appealed to employers eo respect the 
dignity of their workers as men and as Christians and not to treat them as 
^chattels to make money by, or to look upon them merely as so much 
muscle or physical pow er." By way of specific proposals eo luitigate the 
harshness of l I lc industrial regime, it recommended factory legislation, the 
formation of labor unions, an increase in the number of small landowners, 
and limitation of hours of employment,* 1 The issuance of this encyclical 
gave a mighty impulse to the growth of Christian socialism among liberal 
Catholics, In European countries fie fore World War I, Catholic parties fre¬ 
quently played an active role, sometimes in combination with the moderate 
Marxists, in furthering the movement fur soda! legislation. Oiis was espe¬ 
cially true of the Center parry in fiermany, the Christian Socialist party 
m Ausrria, and the Liberal Action parry in France. 

uThe uibsTinoc of I-tos m cyclical was reaffirmed m by P<j<K Pjus XI m a new 
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The Ascendancy of 
Democracy and Nationalism 

(18301914) 


A 

J V.FTER THE revolutions of tSju runny nations of the 
Western world experienced a rebirth of democracy. In Europe, Great 
Urtrain took the lead, but France, Germany. Switzerland, the Netherlands. 
Be loin m, and Italy did not lag too fat behind, LUdnUttly, */7_ v 
even Spain, Turkey, and the Balkan kingdoms adopted at rebirth of 
least so rue ofthc forms « f del not rariu rule. Whac most of these * r ' > 

countries were interested in was governmental or political democracy, 
exemplified bv pariiaments, universal manhood suffrage, and the cabinet 
system. Not until almost tile end of the period was there much concern 
uith social or economic democracy. There was a natural fear tint this 
might constitute a serious threat to the position of the hereditary aristocracy, 
or force the tycoons of industry and finance to disgorge a portion of their 
wealth for the benchr of the unprivileged. 

In order to understand the true meaning of democracy, we need to 
consider its historical origins, As a politic.!I ideal democracy has its roots 
in the philosophy of Rousseau. It was Rousseau's doctrine of ^ 
the absolute sovereignty of rite majority, together with his 
and the other rmrramkists' deification of trie common man, polite 
which more than anything else save us our ideal of the voice ^ lW0 ‘ tte ^ 
of the people as the voice uf God. This above ail is what political democracy 
has meant—that the majority of the people shall be entitled to speak for 
the enure nation, and that in forming that majority the votes of ill the 
citizens shall be equal. The machinery of the democratic state therefore in- 
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eludes universal suffrage and such filings as frequent elections and adequate 
popular control over rbe officers of government In order that this ma¬ 
chinery shall operate effectively* the citizens must liavc tilt riuht to 
organize political panics and to choose freely between tlacan. Freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press are also considered essentia! components 
of the democratic ideal Bin none of these rights is regarded as absolute and 
bcyimd the control trf the majority. To he sure, if they were destroyed 
entirely, democracy would cease in exist; but the majority can most cer¬ 
tainly limit them when there is a clear and immediate danger to the public 
safety. Thus it has been a common practice for democratic governments 
to prohibit public speeches advocating violent revolution and to suppress 
newspapers upholding doctrines alleged to tie particularly dangerous. 
Many prominent persons today who consider themselves good democrats 
urge that freedom of public expression be denied to fascists and com¬ 
munists. All that democracy has really required is flifll all ideas unaccom¬ 
panied by threat uf violence be tolerated and that peaceful minorities lie 
allowed to strive to become the majority. I he political ideal which .ifErnss 
die absolute right <rf the citizen to write or -peak or Jive as he pleases, so 
long as he does no actual harm to his neighbor, is nut democracy but 
individuatisxtK 

The progress of democracy from itlju to 1914 was accompanied by 3 
vigorous growth of nationalism and is* offshoots* rmperiatism and rhe 
7^ struggle for power among nations* Nationalism may he dc- 

ittejnmg&j fined as 3 program nr ideaJ based upon a consciousness of 
rutioTulin* nationhood. The feeling or consciousness of nationhood may 
depend upon a number of factors, A people may consider thcntselves a 
nation because of peculiarities of race, language, religion, or culture. In 
most cases, however, the factors w hiclt weld divert groups together air 3 
common history and common aspirations for the future or a belief in a 
common destiny, Only such dements as these can explain the face that 
Belgium, Switzerland, and the United States are nations, since in all 
rhree rherc are major differences in language, in religion, or in borh^tp 
sty noilung of different ethnic backgrounds, Although nationalism was in 
some respects a beneficent force, particularly in the early days when it 
ofren took the form of struggles for liberty* in the main it was and still 
is an evil influence. This is especially the case when it exproses itself m 
jingoism, in militarism* and in ambitions to conquer and dotty ©ate. 

Without question nationalism was one or die most powerful forces 
that molded the history of the Western world between itijo and ^14. 
The ¥rom a va ff uc sentiment during the early centuries of the 

mM attend mu-feat era k grew 3 veritable cult For millions of 
Twtwulnw deluded folk it became a stronger (We than religion, sur- 
pa-ting Christianity in its appeal to the emirtious and to the spirit of sacrifice 
in a holy mums* Men died for rhe honor of the dig as cheerfully as any 
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mdityis had ever laid dawn their lives for the glory of rhe Cross, Though 
□(ten co-existent w ith democracy and liberalism, militant nationalism was 
more powerful than either and frequently rh waned nr stifled both* 
Gcrmtnfltirkg in the French Revolutionary ideal of Fraternity, national ban 
evolved through two Stages. From ttoo to about 1848 it was Ihcle more 
chuff an emotional loyally to □ cultural and linguistic group and a yearning 
for deliver;!nee from foreign oppression, \irer 1W4K ic developed into an 
aggressive movement for national greatness and for the right of each people 
united by cultural and ethnic ties to determine it" aw n destinies. Its more 
extreme manifestations were exemplified by a frenzied worship of political 
power and a slavish devotion m doctrine of racial superiority and illusions 
of national honor. In such forms it w r as virtually synonymous with 
chauvinism, that specks of vainglorious patriotism expressed in the senti¬ 
ment, "My country, right or wrong." 
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The evolution of democracy in Great Britain includes primarily Htrtc 
different phases: the extension of the suffrage* the development of the 
cabinet svStem of government P and the growth of the Ml- Tbcwh 
premticy of the House of Commom. Prior to jSji the system 
of voting and represenratton in Frig land was exceedingly un- 
democratic. Only in a very few lioronglis could the majority 
of 1 he citizens vote, Jn the rural areas rhe franchise was re¬ 
stricted to a mere handful of the larger proprietors. Out of a 
coral membership of about 6^o in the House of Gammons no 
mote than a third could be said to have Ijcen elected in any proper sense. 
The rest were appointed by local magnates or selected by petty groups 
of rht richest propeny-hoklcrc or by mcTnberv af favored guilds. In some 
cases the positions were openly sold or offered fur rent for a term of years. 
To make matters worse, the distribution of seats IraJ been tin own out of 
balance by the shift of pipulattan to the industrial centers of the north. 
While man) of the new cities, ^uch Birmingham and Manchester, with 
marc than uxmjoo people in each, were denied tup recitation entirely, 
villages in the south which had heen almost depopulated continued to send 
as many as two and three members to the House of Commons, One of These 
villages (Old Snram) was a deserted hill; another r Dun with) bad slipped 
beneath the waves iff the sea; yet lnjth were stilt represented in Parliunenu 
by that remarkable British capacity for preserving a fiction long after the 
facts have disappeared. 1 


1 The prize example of these '"rotten boroughs' 1 was the tillage of Bute In ScoffaiuL 
IJ ere chert was on tv ant in h jtifraJit left whn ^is qiuliii cd to vote, bin the vi tlige re¬ 
take! in righc Invent! a repCTMllfcltivc to Firiialticm- On election day thtssoHtajy vuect 
regularly appeared 4i the puli mg place, ' moved and secoPided tu* ou rs mnmriaikn, pur 
the question to the vote, acid was imammcmlv elected" to * in the Hotwc of Cnm- 
1 turns, W. B. \ltmro h The Oovemmam of Europe, re vised edition, p. 1 h 
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Despire the smtig KOTranc* of the Duke of Wellington that the political 
^ttem described above was '‘perfectly satisfactory/ 1 there was much agita- 
The mm- tion against it. Nor only the common people but members of 

mm* for chc middle cla$S were thoroughly dissatisfied with an arrange¬ 

ment which gave almost a monopoly of power to die landed 
aristocracy. Emboldened fay die success of the July Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 in France, the English Whigs under the leadership of Lord John 
Rush:!! and Furl Grey inaugurated a movement for electoral reform, They 
were greatly aided In their effom by a group of radicals led by Francis 
Place, a self-educated tailor who had accumulated a fortune by fais wits 
and then dedicated his life to progressive causes. When the Duke of Well¬ 
ington* who was now Prime Minister,, declined to yield on the question of 
reform, Pbcc persuaded his followers to refuse tn pay taxes and to with¬ 
draw all them money from the banks. He had placards distributed through- 
our the country bearing the legend, "To wop the Duke, go for Gold.*" When 
the run on rhe Bank of England Threatened to become serious. Wellington 
resigned* Earl Grey then formed a new ministry, and the famous Reform 
Rill of tS\i became a law. Though its provisions were much more moderate 
than many of the radicals would have liked, it w as still a noteworthy ^ain. 
The bill enfranchised most of the adult males of the middle class and nearly 
all of rhe miallcr kind holders and (enartr fanner^ but the grear hordes of 
agricultural lalwrers and industrial workers in the cities were still excluded 
frnm the suffrage. The profKirrlim of men. was increased from about one 
out of every nnc hundred of the inhabitants rn one out of every thirty-two. 
In addition, the hill provided for some sweeping reforms in representation. 
Village* with □ population of less than 1000 were deprived of their ri^ht to 
deer representatives to the House of Commons, while towns of slightly 
larger si sc had their representation cut in half. The scats in the Commons 
rhusset free were distributed among ihc great industrial cities of the fmirli* 
Flic Reform Ace of it )}i definitely established the supremacy of the 
middle clast In the elections which followed suon afterward, the Whigs, 
Remit? of who now began to call themselves Liberal*, captured a nia- 

the Reform jorfty i>f seats in the House of Commons. ITie Tories, hence- 

An &f ts u forth more commonly known as ihc Conservatives, nbo began 

to bid for capitalist support. The result was a wave of parliamentary en¬ 
actments distinctly favorable to bourgeois interests. One provided for a 
more liberal franchise in local elections so as to enable rhe middle clas to 
gain control iff (he borough governments, A second appropriated money 
to private societies for rhe maintenance of schools, to the end that the $am 
of the poor might be trained in the virtue* of diligence. Another* rhe cele¬ 
brated Poor Law of 1834, abolished outdoor relief, except for the sick and 
the aged, anti provided that all able-bodied paupers should be compelled tn 
earn tlicir keep tn workhouses. This law was based upon the theory that 
poverty is a njin’s own fault, and th;ir consequently the poor should be 
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forced to work as 2 punishment for their shiftlcssness. The crowning 
achievement of all in this period of bourgeois legislation was the repeal of 
the Com Laws in 184$. The Com Laws were a form of protective tariff 
for the benefit of the landowning class. As revised in *8iz, they provided 
rbaf nu foreign grain might be imported unless the price of ting lush wheat 
was at least 70*. per quarter (about $:.»<? per bushel). If the price rose above 
that tiLoire, wheat from foreign countries yt its allowed to hit admitted under 
n heavy duty. The effect was to give a rich bounty to the English land¬ 
lords and at the same time to keep the price of bread exceedingly high. 
For more than twenty years industrial capitalists had clamored for repeal 
of these Tariffs, on the double ground that they necessitated the payment 
of higher wages and limited the sale of English manufactures in foreign 
markets. It was not. however, until i«4* that their efforts were sueeessful- 
Thc repeal of the Corn Laws started England on the road to her free trade 
policy, which was continued to force until after World \Y ar I. 

None of these results of middle-class supremacy conferred much im¬ 
mediate benefit upon the proletariat. Hours in the factories were still un¬ 
conscionably long; and, despite the rapid expansion of in- chirttit 
dustrv, periods of hard rimes srilt punctuated the rising ptus- ' 

peri tv. Moreover, Parliament was deaf to all of the pleas of 
die lower classes for a share in the franchise. The great Liberal statesman, 
Jjird John Russell, flatly declared that the reforms granted in ifvji were 
final. In, the face of such resistance as this, many urban workers decided 
that the only Hope nf relief was to strive for a complete democratization ol 
the British government. Accordingly, they enlisted with great enthusiasm 
under the banner of Chan ism. j movement organized in <838 under the 
leadership of Fcargus O’Connor and William Lovett. Chartism derived its 
name from its celebrated People's Charter, a program of six points. They 
included: 1,1) universal manhood suffrage; (i) equal electoral districts, 
(j) the secret ballot; 14> annual Parliaments; (5) abolition of property 
1111:1 litications for members of the House of Commons; and (6) payment of 
members. Though some of the Chartists advocated violence, most nf them 
eon fined their activities to mass demonstrations and to the drafting of peti¬ 
tions to be presented to Parliament. In 1848. under the stimulus of the 
February Revolution in France, the leaders prepared for a giant effort. A 
process ton of 500,000 workers was to march to the Houses of Parliament 
for the purpose of presenting a monster petition and overawing rhe mem¬ 
bers into granting reforms. The ruling classes were badly frightened. The 
pugnacious old Duke of Wellington was again summoned to command the 
troops. In addition to the regular army, he was provided with 3 special 
force of 170,000 constables—one of whom was Napoleons slippery 
nephew, soon to become emperor of France. But on the day scheduled for 
die demonstration (April io. 1848) there was a heavy downpour of tain. 
Instead of the 500,000 worker* who were to march in the parade, only a 
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tenth of that number appeared, Wlitn the peril ion was presented to Parlia¬ 
ment, it was found ro contain Jess than half of rhe vaunted six million 
signatures* including such palpably fictitious mres as " Wdiktgtoit,'* “the 
Queen," amt The Prime MtnJsccr/ 1 

1 hough Chartism ended in failure. rhft spirit it represented lived on; and 
irk significant that all of the six points, wirli the single exception of die Je« 
TL'eRtiform fr4nii ^ ni annuaJ Parliaments, have since been incorporated 
Am <?f * n the Britirii comritiitiom In the years following the fiasco of 

m-? ami 11*48 rhe forces tif democracy gradually recouped rhrir 

,Jl '' ' ^rengrh and iiiececded under the guidance of more practical 

leaders in achieving eonddcmliJe progress. h\ 1858 They wrung from the 
Conservative government of l ord Derby the abolition of property tjuaLi- 
ficurions for in embers of die Mouse of Commons. Fly ft rhe democratic 
movement had gained such headway that rhe leaders of both parties were 
ready to compete with each Other for popular support The result was the 
Reform Act of 1867, maneuvered through Parliament by the Conservative 
Disraeli when the old generation of Liberals refused to go along With Glad¬ 
stone in enacting the more moderate bill of the preceding year. The Reform 
Act of 1867 conferred the franchise upon all mm in the towns and cities 
who occupied separate dwellings regardless of iheir value and also upon all 
W hi 1 'Occupied tenements w irh sm annual rental of at least £ m T Since none 
bur the poorest of the industrial workers were unable to fulfill these condi¬ 
tions, the bulk of rhe proletariat automatics] LI v became entitled to vote. In 
1884 rhe Liberab had a tum at c.Mcndmg Hits franchise. The Reform Act 
of that year, the third in f he great series of electoral reform measures* w as 
sponsored by Gladstone, Its main provision was to extend the requirements 
hitherto adopted for the cities and towns to the counties* T he result was to 
enfranchise nearly all of the agricultural laborers, 

Democrati/.atioii of the British electoral system did not reach a 
approaching completion until Hyi* It is true rluir during the ninei tenth 
Tht lleprc- crmur > «*** ljf thc thrt * chief ck*es of citizens had been 

fwatitw erf granted the suifrage—the middle class by the Act of iSja, chc 

ibtPeopk industrial workers by the Act of 1867, and the agricultural 
Aetoj tyrt laborers by the Act of 1884, Vet Great Britain did nor have 
universal manhood suffrage. After the outbreak of W orld Wax I there were 
still some 2,000.000 adult males who* for one reason or another* were unable 
tu vote. Some were migratory laborers; others were ti>o poor to meet even 
rhe minimum property requirements of the second and thin! Reform Acts, 
On the oilier hand, there were about 500,000 wealthy men who still pos¬ 
sessed the privilege of plural voting, some were entitled to cast many as 
twenty votes a piccc t depending upon the number of const it noddies in which 
rhey owned property. In 1918 an earnest attempt was finally made tu 
remedy the more flagrant of these evils, A statute know n as the Represents- 
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ticm of the People Act was passed, virtually abolbhiflg all of the old prop¬ 
erty fc^uircincnts for eotuipf- l-fe sice forth Britfch^rs were to ensr their h r A~ 
bis. nor as owners or occupiers of property of such and such value* bur al¬ 
most exclusively as The only exception to rhis mlc was The privilege 

of a $ecnod vote accorded to unit vrsitv graduates and co anyone occupy¬ 
ing pttmbes for business purposes in a district cjcSier than that of hli resi¬ 
dence. Finally, li should be noted that the Act of 191H enfranchised all 
women, thirty years of age and over, who were occupants tif property or 
wives of occupant Not for another decode was the age limit reduced co 
twenty-one years, the same as that for men. But even before die addition of 
this so-called “flapper vote, 1 ' nearly 40 per cent of the total inhabitants of 
Great Britain were entitled lo the suffrage in national ekeriuns, as compared 
with about j per cent in 1831, 

The second of the chief factors in the evolution of democracy in Great 
Britain has been the development of the cabinet system. W ithmit the growth 
of this system England might well have remained simply a TheRrittob 
limited monarchyIt must be understood that the cabinet is tsbmtoiy* 
not merely a council of minister hut is the sovereign orgun um 
of the government. Jr 13 a committee of Parliament* responsible to the 
House of Commons, which exercises in the name of The king the supreme 
legislative and executive authority. Nm only does it decide all quc>riLins 
of general policy, hut it originates nearly all Legislation; and, as long as if 
remains in office, it determines w lut hills sliall i c passed. If ir is defeated in 
1 he House of O&nmuns on a fundamental issull it must either resign forth¬ 
with or “go to the country 1 — diet is, dissolve Parliament mid order a new 
election (ot«r the opinion of the Ynirrs. In other word;, the cabinet lias full 
responsibility for the management of public affaire* subject only to the will 
of the people and to that of their representatives in the House of Commons 
When Englishmen speak of “His Majesty** Government," it is the cabinet 
they have in mind. When the party in power loses an election and thereby 
control of the House of Commons, the leader of The opposition party ini- 
mediardv forms a nera cabinet. While a was ring his rum 10 become Prime 
Minister he receives a salary as leader of His Mnjesry's Loyal Opposcd.(nv 

A$ almost everyone knows, the cabinet system was the product of a slow 

evolution of precedent. No statute or great charter brought it into being. 

and ro this day it rests solely upon cittium. Its history goes Tt'cmly 

back no farther dum die Glorious Revolution. I rue, there rccdptfoir 0} 

was a so-called cabinet during the reign of Charles tl, but it ^ abittn 

was no more rliu.11 a council of advbers Not until after the ** FIi m 

supremacy of the king w as superseded by the supremacy of Parliament wav 

the principle established that the chief minister* of the crown should be 

responsible tt> Parliament, Upon coming w the throne in 1689, William and 

Mary acceded to the demand that their choice of adviscra should be saris- 
■ 
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factory to the legislature. I'or a time they selected their minister? from 
both of the major parties, (nit as the need for harmonious re! at bits with 
Parliament grew more urgent, they gradually restricted their choice tn the 
parry which held the majority. In this way the precedent was set that all of 
the chief ministers should possess the confidence of the dominant group in 
Parliament. But the cabinet wRS not yet a very powerful body. It did nut 
become so until the reign of George I (1714-17). George was a duJl-xvittcJ 
prince from the German state of Hanover. Since he could neither sprat nor 
understand the English language, he entrusted the whole work of "overruns’ 
to his ministers. He staved away from meetings of the cabinet entirely and 
allowed that body to pass under the direction of Sir Robert Walpole 
Though lie persistently disclaimed the title, Walpole was the first Prime 
Minister in the modern sense. He was the first to perforin the double func¬ 
tion of head of the cabinet imd leader of the majority party in the House 
of Commons. He established his fieadi]uarter5 at Mo. in Downing Street, 
which remains ro this day The official resilience of Hririsli prime ministers. 
When in 17+; he suffered defeat in the House of Commons, be resigned im¬ 
mediately. notwithstanding rhe fact that he still possessed the full con¬ 
fidence of the king. 

Such was the early evolution of the cabinet system, Tltough most of the 
precedents upon which it rests had already been set by rhe middle of the 
TbrlJicr eighteenth century, it still hud a rocky road to travel. Some 
'votumnet members of Parliament disliked the system, since it appeared 
tbe cabinet ly involve a partial surrender of Parliamentary supremacy. 

During the turbulent reign of George III there was an attempt 
to do 4way with cabinet government and return to the days when ministers 
were responsible to the king. Though George's intentions were generally 
good, his intellect was not vigorous, and he failed to understand tliat the 
era of royal sovereignty was over. Neither, for that matter, did many of 
his subjects understand the emergence of a system under wldeli the mon¬ 
arch would do nothing but reign, while bis' ministers would govern rhe 
country as leaders of the party that held the majority of seats in the House 
of Commons. Not until about tlic middle <if the nineteenth century was the 
cabinet system universally accepted nr fully comprehended as an integral 
part of else British constitution. Its operation was first dearly described by 
Walter Bagehor in his Engihh Constitution, published in 1867. In more re¬ 
cent years a number of new precedents have been added, rhe most impor¬ 
tant of them being that when the cabinet is defeated in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the Prime Minister and his colleagues shall have the option of resign¬ 
ing immediately or of dissolving Parliament and appealing ro the country 
in a great national referendum. 

Scarcely less important in the evolution of political democracy in Great 
Britain has been the emergence of the House of Com minis a, the more 
powerful branch of Parliament. Down to the eighteenth century the House 
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of l ords, composed of hereditary peers and the princes of rhe church, en- 
joyed much greater dignity and influence:. The first step to- Thtttner- 
uiml the supremacy of the representative chamber was the i^encc of 
establishment of the principle* during Walpole's ministry* 
rhac the cabinet should be responsible eiclurively to the Com- f ^ r vrate 
nums. In the early nineteenth century the precedent became pa*»crtu.i 
fixed tbit the lower house should have final authority over **mcb*t* 
matters of finance, fitti still the Lords had enormous power. " tJm ™ 
They had a veto over genera) legislation, which was limited only by the 
fear of public resenrment and by the authority of rhe Prime Minister in an 
emergency to threaten the creation of new peers. 1 Funhemiorc. rinee the 
upper chamber was invariably a Lory stronghold, the favorite schemes of 
liberal cabinets were often balked. Matters reached a crisis in 1909 when 
rhe Ivflrds threw our the budget prepared by David Lloyd George, Chan¬ 
cellor of rhe Exchequer* and" backed by the Asquith cahiner. The Prime 
VIblister dissolved Pa rliamcnr and appealed to the voters, 1 hough his party 
Won hur a modest victory, lie was convinced that the nation was on his ride 
and begto preparation of a bill to clip the wings of the Hnusc of Lords. I "he 
measure^ known as the Parliament Aci of 1911* sias finally p^sscil after a 
threat to swamp the upper house with a majority of Liberal peers- l he 
Parliament Act provided that money bills should become laws one month 
after they bad been passed by rhe House of Commons, w hether the Lords 
approved them or not; in the case of other feghhnon the House of Lords 
wa5 given only a suspensive veto; if ordinary bills were passed by The 
Coinmnns in three tonsccurfvc sessions, they became laws ar the end of two 
years, despite the opposition of the upper house. It is therefore accurate to 
sav chat the popularly elected branch of Parliament was henceforth, fur all 
practical purposes, the real legislative body in Great Britain, 

1. DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM IN FRANCE 

Following the abortive attempt to establish s regime of equality during 
rhe second stage of the great Revolution* ['ranee made little progress row aid 
democratic government until iS75. True, the government of . 

Ijouis Philipfw, set up after rhe July Revolution of 1 Bw was 
3 Considerable improvement over that of his predecessor, 

Charles X. but it was still far from reprtenting the ndc of 
the masses, lm Philippe took his cue from the bourgeoisie 
and systematica I Iv ignored the low cr classes, Qualilications 
for the TOtTratre were indeed reduced, hut still only tooaiw Frenchmen 
were entitled 10 vote. When leaders of the masses appe aled to the Premier. 
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Gufeot* for a liberalization of the franchise, he cynicaUy replied, |S Get 
rich.” By 184S the lung and his ministers had so aroused the dsgusc of a 
large number of their subjects that they were ready to incur the risks of a 
new revolution to overthrow the momrehv, 

r 

The French revolution of 1848 is known as tlie February Revolution, 
its causes were several. One was the demand of aJJ hut a small minority of 
f» lf the people fur more democracy. Another was disgust with 

or f£\- the corruption of Louis Philippe and his intimate circle; 

ftaWutfofl convinced, like Louis XV in an earlier dav, that soon would 

come the defuse, they strove to enrich themselves as fast as 
possible at public espouse. A third cause was discontent of Catholics with 
the apparent anri-dcrical bias of the Citizen King, He had appointed as his 
chief minister the pm restart Guizot and h.)J allowed him to discriminate 
against Catholic schools. A fourth cause was the spread of socialism through 
the ranks of the industrial prole fa hat. During the lean months of the 
depression which began in *847, many of the workers had been convened 
to the socialist# of Louis Blanc, w ith its scheme for national workshops to 
give employment and prosperity to all. Hut the February Revolution was 
also a product of nationalUm, and in the end this factor Was destined to 
dwarf all the others. As “king of the bourgeoisie'* Louis Philippe had placed 
business above everything else. His chief capitalist supporters were deter¬ 
mined that France should not become involved in ativ war lest their trade 
and investments he imperiled. Consequently they refused to yield to the 
clamor for intervention on behalf of die Poles against Russia or of die 
Italians against Austria. This angered patriotic Frenchmen who thirsted for 
national glory and for the restoration of France to a position of leadership 
among the powers of Europe. 

By 1*47 the government of Louis Philippe had alienated The sympathies 
Of nearly all but a Wealthy minority of its subjects. However* rhe most 
defiant opposition came from patriotic republican* and tnon- 
eoirtbrtns ndiHts and from the socialists, hi 1847 these groups organized 
at LguU 3 campaign of monster demonstrations and political banquets 

n * pe designed to impress upon the king the need for reform. When 

the govern mem rook alarm and prohibited a demonstration scheduled for 
February jj, 1848, barricades w ere thrown up in the streets, and two days 
later Louis Philippe was forced to abdicate. A provisional government of 
republicans and socialists took ui cr control of the stare, and in April elec¬ 
tions were held for a Constituent Assembly. The results of the voting were 
a disappointment to (he socialists, fur the reactionaries and middle-das 
pit ties had combined to protect the interests of private property. Angry and 
disillusioned, the radical w otters of Paris again tore up the pavements. For 
three terrible June days there was bloody fighting in rhe slums of the capita L 
The insurrection was finally crushed, its leaders were shot, and 4000 of 
their follow'd* were deported to die col units, I'hc way was now cleared 
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for cite bourgeois majority in the Constituent Assembly to complete a con- 
sriturion for the Second Republic. The document as it finally emerged was 
copied in pan from that of the United States. It contained □ bill of rights 
and provided for universal manhood suffrage and for the separation of 
powers* There was to he a President dieted by the people for a Umr- 
vear term, and the people were also 10 chouse a single-chambered Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Having finished their work* ibe makers of the constitu¬ 
tion set December 10, 184a, as the date for the election of she first Presi¬ 
dent. 

Four candidates competed in this election: a moderate republican, a so 
cLglhtp a Catholic* and a man who had something for everybody—Louis 
Napoleon UEniapanc, Mure than 7,000,000 votes were east; 
anil out of this total the moderate republican received about \dj?vtain 
1,500*000, the srHjalkt 370,000, the Catholic 17*000, while the B&upirtt 
remainder— nearly y,jotj f ooo—went to LouU Napoleon, VVI10 was this 
man, who enjoyed such amazing popularity that he could poll more than 
twice as many votes as the other three candidates combined? Louis Na¬ 
poleon Bonaparte (iiofe-73) was the nephew of Napoleon L his father 
being Louis Bonaparte, who for a brief period was king of Ho Hand, After 
his uncled downfall Loris Napoleon went into exile, spending most of lb 
time in Germany and in Switzerland, Returning to France after the July 
Revolution of 1850, he was imprisoned a few wans later for attempting to 
provoke an uprising at Boulogne. But in 184ft he escaped to England* where 
he was liberally supplied with funds by both t itglish and trench reac¬ 
tionaries. Bv the summer of 184^ the situation in France was such that lit 
knew it was safe to mum. In fact, he was welcomed w ith upen arms by 
men of all classes. Conservatives were looking for a savior to protect their 
property against the onslaughts of ihe radicals, Proletarians were beguiled 
by his glittering schemes for prosperity in Ith book. / he Extinction of 
Pauperism^ and by the fact that he hail corresponded with Lotus Blanc and 
with Pierre Proudhon, rhe anarchist. In between these two classes was 4 
£tcai multitude of patriots and hero-worshipers to whom the very name 
Napoleon was 1 matchless symbol of glory and greatness. And it was chiefly 
to this multitude that die nephew of the Corsican ow ed his astounding Tri¬ 
umph, As one old peasant expressed it: "Mow could I help voting for this 
gentleman—1 whose nose was frozen at Moscow ? 1 " 

With grandhitt: dreams »f emulating hb uncle* Lnuia Napoleon was not 
long content to be merely President of France. Almost from the first he 
used his position to pave the way for a higher calling. He en- ^ uj v 
listed the support of the Catholics by permit ring them to rc- J ^nnula 
grin control over the schools and by sending an expedition tu brmidf Jk- 
Rome to restore the Pope to his temporal power in central 
Italy* He threw sops to the workers and to the bourgeoisie 
in 1 he form of old-age mstmace and taws for the encouragement of bus*- 
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ness. In i By i his first great opportunity came to strike 3 blow at the republic. 
The Assembly, dominated by the bourgeoisie. Iiad passed s Jaw restrict™*! 
the so ITrage by approximately one-third, Louis Napoleon perceived his> 
chance to pose as the defender of die rights of the masses. When die legis¬ 
lators refused to comply with his order to restore universal suffrage, he dis¬ 
solved the Assembly, proclaimed a temporary dictatorship, and invited! the 
people in grant hint the power to draw up a new constitution. In the plebi¬ 
scite held on December u, 1851, he was authorized by an overwhelming 
majority (7,51.10,00a to 640,000) to proceed as lie liked. The new constitu¬ 
tion, which he pnt into effect in January, 1853, made the {'resident an ac¬ 
tual dictator. His term of office was lengthened to ten yeans, and he was 
given rhe exclusive power to initiate legislation and to mike war and peace. 
While the legislative branch was preserved in name, it could not initiate 
or amend hills or even change any specific provisions in the budget. But still 
die little Caesar was not sari shed; he would he content with nothing less than 
the imperial dignity which had graced the shoulders of fus famous uncle. 
After exactly one year Louis Napoleon Eoitapanc ordered another plebi¬ 
scite and, with the approval of over 95 per cent of the voters, assumed the 
tirle of Napoleon III, Emperor of the French. The gullible masses would 
soon he able to see where their worship of a magic name and a tawdry 
legend would lead them. 

The Second Empire in France endured from December, 1853, to Sep¬ 
tember. 1870, Its creator and preserver ruled by methods not dissimilar to 
The those of other Caesars both before and since. He stimulated 

nrghntA! an imposing prosperity by draining swamps, building mads. 
bupnlcanfjl mjpriwutg harbors, subsidizing railroads, and constructing a 
magnificent system of boulevards in Paris. He cultivated the favor of rhe 
lower classes by mouthing Revolutionary phrases and by schemes of pseudn- 
socialism, with government aid for consumers* co-operatives and for a 
variety of forms of workers' insurance. At rhe same time he strove to make 
sure that radicals Would riot become troublesome. He subjected the press to 
a strict surveillance and controlled elections bv payitu! the expenses of 
official candidates and by requiring all others to take an oath of fidelity to 
rhe emperor. Nor did lie neglect the opportunities to add luster to Ids 
regime by an aggressive foreign policy, t-lc annexed Algeria in non hem 
Africa and established ,1 prorectontc over Indo-Chtna. in~ 1854 he plunged 
too the Crimean War with Russia under the pretext of protecring Catholic 
monks in Turkey. Since Napoleon had the aid of Great Britain and Turkey 
and also for a time of Sardinia, he managed to emerge from this war on 
the victorious side. Though in two yeuj of fighting lie had poured out the 
blood of -j.uoo of Jus sc I diets, he could still rejoice in the plaudits of the 
utoh and pose as the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 

By i860 the glamour of Napoleon's reputation had begun to wear chin. 
Hie first great blow to Iris prestige was a result of the sordid outcome of 
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Kts Italian adventure. In 1S5S he had formed an alliance with the Italian 
nationalists to help them expel the Austrians; hut as soon as he ^ 
sa\k that his erstwhile friends were bent upon consolidating Jfl j fall of 
the whole Italian peninsula into a nation-state and upon do- tbr Setojiii 
striving the temporal sovereignty of the Pupc, he promptly 
deserted them. By so doing, he antagonized thousands of his more liberal 
followers, who reproached him with abandoning a gallant people to 
Austrian oppression. In »Ma Napoleon intervened in Mexico. 1 !c sent an 
army into that country* to establish an empire and then offered the throne 
to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. But at the conclusion of the Amer¬ 
ican Gvil War the government of the United Stares compelled the witly- 
drawal of the French troops, and soon afterward .Maximilian was captured 
and shot by the Mexicans. As a consequence of this tragic and brutal ad¬ 
venture, opposition to Njpolton's rule markedly increased. After the elec¬ 
tion* nf 1*69 lie decided that it would be expedient to make some conces¬ 
sion*. He agreed that hereafter his ministers should be responsible to the 
legislature, that the public safe of newspapers should be allowed, mid that 
his policy of subsidizing official candidates in the elections should be aban¬ 
doned, But in 1K70 he resolved to gamble once more upon retrieving his 
fortunes by a bold stroke of foreign policy. Shortly before rhis the gov¬ 
ernment hod been overturned in Spain, and the revolutionists hud offered 
the crown to Prince Leopold of Hoheazolkrtt, a cousin of the king of 
Prussia. Pretending to sec in this a threat ro the security of France, Na¬ 
poleon informed rhe Prussian king that he would consider the accession of 
a HoheruLollera prince to the throne of Spain a cause for war. The sensible 
decision of Prince Ixopold to refuse the crown should have satisfied every- 
hmlv, bur Napoleon was determined to exalt his own prestige hy humili¬ 
ating Prussia in some drastic fashion. He therefore demanded a pledge from 
King William 1 thar the latter would timer allow any member uf his family 
to become a candidate for the Spanish rhittfic. The story of how William’s 
refusal was distorted by Bismarck so as to precipitate a war bet ween Prussia 
and France wilt be cold in another connection. Suffice >1 to say here that 
France was badly defeated tn a struggle which lusted only a few weeks. 
After the battle of Sedan (SeptCinberi, (S70) Napoleon himself was taken 
prisoner, and tw o days later his government was Overthrown by a group of 
republicans in Paris. 

Following the collapse of Napoleon's empire a provisional government 
w as organized to rule the country until a new const itutiun could be drafred- 
Fleetiorib were held in February, 1H7J. for a national eon- 
srituem assembly, resulting in the choice nf some joo ttwn- tif tb* 
arehists and only about :**n republicans. The explanation lies T&rJ tie- 
in the fact that during the electoral campaign the republicans h K 
had limed a renewal of the war, white the monarchists took the attitude that 
France was already defeated, and that she might as w ell negotiate with her 
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conquerors for the besr terms she could get, !r was nor that the French 
people overwhelmingly preferred a monarchy, but rather that they longed 
for peace, hutunatch' the monarchists were hopelessly dirtied. No Sooner 
had the National Assembly tnci than they split inn! three irreconcilable 
factions. I .cast numerous were the Imperialists, the dejected followers of 
Napoleon III. who dung to 3 waning hope that his government might be 
restored. Bitterly opposed to them and to each other were the Legitimists 
.ind the Orfearmts. 1 he former demanded that the crown should be raven 
to the grandson j d Charles X, while the latter supported the claims of 
the grandson of Louis Philippe. Angry discord among rhe monarchists 
postponed for almost four years a definite decision 35 to the permanent 
form the French government: should take. Finally, rather than allow the 
Legitimists to triumph, the Ortamists cast in their lot w ith the republicans, 
and in January, 1873. the National Assembly adopted the first of a scries 
of cnnsrirational laws recognizing the government as republican in form. 
Hus was the real beginning of the Third Republic in France. 

The constitution of the Third Republic consisted of three organic laws 
adopted by the National Assembly in 1873. Though amendments and 
77*e eonsii- precedents effected some changes, its esmtral form continued 

turitmofibe until the formal dissolution of the Third Republic on July o* 
Sw-**' ! lie g f,vcm,l ‘ c ”r established by this constitution was 

about as democratic as any in the world, There was a Parlia¬ 
ment, with ,1 lower house elected by universal manhood suffrage, and a 
President chosen by Parliament. The cardinal Feature, however" was the 
cabinet system, copied in hrge part from Great Itritain. The most impor- 
rant power; of the government were exercised by a ministry responsible to 
Parliament. The President was about the nearest approach to a nonentity 
that it would he possible to find among heads of state,. While an aggressive 
politician iu the office could evert much influence, particularlv in che con¬ 
duct of foreign relations, in general the President of France was little more 
than a titular niier. His even, official act (tad to be counrerstgned—which is 
to say, approved—by 3 member of the ministry . Oft the other hand, there 
were several important differences between the cabinet system in France 
and that in Great Britain, While in England the cabinet include only the 
principal ministers and certain others whom the Prime Minister'may 
designate, in France the ministry and the cabinet were one and the same. 
The t' tench cabinet was responsible nut only tu the low er house or Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies hut also to the Senate, which w as elected indirectly by the 
people; the cabinet in Great Britain is responsible exclusively to the i-louse 
of Commons. The most important difference consists in the tact thsr rhe 
French Premier hail no effective authority to dissolve Parliament. |t is 
true that such Authority was originally grained by the w ritten constitution* 

E The otEkis] title «F the French fepntowss not Prune Minuter hut President of the 
f-WUSCsJ EjJ »" EL'Mitl-Tb. 
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Lilt it was laic: nullified by precedent. I liis meant tliai members of Parlia¬ 
ment could overturn cabinets at will, with no risk of being forced to stand 
fur re-election. If defeated on the floor of either house, the Premier and his 
colleagues had no alternative but to resign. With the possible exception of 
the mo i tip I i city of parties, nothing contributed so much tn the instability 
of the French system. Cabinets were sometimes unable U> hold the support 
of a majority in Parliament for more than :i few weeks or even a few Jays* 
Although this instability was often deplored, it was really the product of 
a natural reaction of the French people against previous dictatorial regimes. 

I Veil after the adoption of a republican constitution tn iS-j, the victory 
of democracy in France was by no means complete. For some years the 
republic had To struggle with reactionary elements dcicr- Tkr 
mined to restore some fumi of auructtitfc rule. Between 1887 Boulder 
and 18B9 it was faced with n dangerous crisis in the Boulanger l 'P’'" Je 
episode,Georges Boulanger was a general in the army and a former minister 
of war who developed Napoleonic ambitions. Appealing to the injured 
pride of parrioric Frenchmen, he won enthusiastic applause by clamoring 
for a war of revenge against Germany. By harping on scandals recently ex¬ 
posed in the republican regime, he endeared himself in the monarchists and 
also to conservative Catholics, who hated the republic for its anti-clerical 
program. Soon he was tlte most popular man in France. Everywhere mobs 
clamored for their “brave general 1 * under the illusion rhat a new Bonaparte 
had risen in their midst. Flattered and emboldened by this adulation, 
Boulanger determined upon .1 national plebiscite as more tangible proof of 
ihc people’s support. He stood for election tn ilie Clumber of Deputies in 
every available district and won by substantial margins ten times in sis 
months. In January. lie crowned lib exploits by rolling up 3 trium- 
pham majority in radical Paris, Ji seemed now that nothing could stop him 
from ruling into power as a military dictator. But fortunately for the 
republic, this god who bail been worshiped by the rabble and hy the ladies 
in ihc salons turned out to have feet of clay. When the government finally 
mustered enough courage to order his arrest an charges of conspiracy, he 
lied inglnrimtsly to Belgium. I wo years later he blew out his brains on the 
gm% c of his mistress. 

~ The ignominious collapse t>f the Bou hit gist movement did not end the 
attempts to dkc reds t rise republic. In the 1890 s the reactionaries adopted 
anti-Semitism a* a spearhead for the advancement uf their 
aims, 1 he fact that certain Jewish bankers had recently been 
involved in scandalous dealings with politicians lent color to 
the monarchist charge that the government was shot through with cnrruph 
don and that money-grabbing jews were very largely to blame. Catholics 
were persuaded to believe that Jewish politicians had dictated the anti¬ 
clerical legislation of the republican regime. With such charges as these be¬ 
fouling the air, it is not Strange that anti-Semitism should have Hared into 
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a violent outbreak- In 1894 a Jewish captain of artillery by the name 0/ 
Alfred Dreyfus was accused by a clique of monarchist officers of sell in*: 
military secrets 10 Germany. Tried by court-martial, lie was convicted and 
sentenced for life to Devil's Island. At first the verdict was accepted 35 the 
merited punishment of a traitor; but in 1897 Colonel Pietjuart, a new head 
of the Intelligence Division announced his conclusion that the documents 
upon which Dreyfus had been convicted were forgeries. A movement for 
a new trial was launched-, wluch the War Department promptly refused. 
Soon the whole nation was divided into friends and qpponenrs uf ihe luck¬ 
less captain, On the ride of Dreyfus were the radical republicans, rhe so¬ 
cialises, people of liberal and humanitarian sympathies, and such prominent 
literary figures as Emile Zola and Anutolc France. The anti-Dreyfusards 
included rhe monarchists* the clericals, the Jew-baiters, rhe miEicarisr^ and 
3 considerable number of conservative workingmen and sincere but mis- 
taken patriots. Dreyfus was finally sce free by executive order in 1899, and 
six years later he was cleared of all guilt by rhe Supreme Conn and restored 
to the army. He was immediately promoted to the rank of major and 
decorated with the emblem of the Legion of Honor. The outcome of the 
Dreyfus affair effectively Squelched the monarchist movement in France, 
Since then Its adherents have been gradually reduced to political insignifi¬ 
cance—a mere “handful of old nuts rattling in a bag* 11 

As already intimated, the Dreyfus affair was sin dement in a broadei 
struggle over the issue of church and suite. From the I beginning of its 
Tfwwrft history the Third Republic lud been tinctured with anri- 
clericalism, [is founders were nor necessarily atheists, but 
rftricriim they did believe rim 3 powerful church with ambitions to 
extend its political and social influence was a threat to republican govern* 
mem. The aims of the anti-clericals w ere to curb this influcnee, tu reduce 
rhe economic privileges of the Catholic church, and to break tire strangle¬ 
hold which the clergy had gained upon education. The roots of anri- 
clerkalism extended in several directions. In pm, it was a result of the 
Industrial Revolution, which bartered materialistic interests and inurmified 
the struggle between the hourgeolslc and the OU Regime, with v. hith the 
church was tmialiy identified. It was a bn 3 produce in some measure of 
the growth of science and of skeptical and liberal philosophies, which were 
often employed as primary weapons in fighting rdisrious conservatism. 
Probably the main cause of its growth was the rise of a militant nationalism* 
The Catholic church was not only committed to an internationalbt out¬ 
look, bur Popes as larc as the iStfo's were sejEI asserting their rights to 
temporal power and pouring out their anathemas upon rulers who*would 
establish omnipotent states. Wherever nationalism gathered powerful 
momentum, defied Ism was almost certain to he regarded as a primary' 
enemy. 

Anri-dtrricaliiin in France reached the peak of iu> fury between JH75 
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an A 1914. The great majority of ihe leaders of the Third Republic were 
hostile to the church; and naturally so. for the Catholic Ybtrtndtt 
hierarchy was aiding the munarelii&ts at every turn. Clericals Q f 4 n ti- 
cn respired with monarchists in backing Boulanger and even ckrtcAlkm 
mure actively with militarists and anti-Semites in attempting 
to discredit the republic during the Dreyfus affair. Bin: in the end they 
overreached themselves. The outcome nf the Dreyfus afFidr not only 
sounded rhe knell of monarchism but led to a furious attack upon the 
church. Ira £901 the government passed the Asocial ions Act, prohibiting 
the existence of any religious order in 1-ranee nnt authorized by the state. 
Tills was followed in 11104 by an act forbidding all members of religious 
orders to teach in either public or private schools, Finally, in 1905, the 
Separation Law was passed, wliicK as its name indicates, dissolved tile 
union of church and ^tate. For the first time since 1E01 the adherents of 
all creeds were placed on an ctju.il basts. No longer were the Catholic 
clergy to receive their salaries from the public purse. Although some of 
these measures have been slightly modified in recent years* clericalism re¬ 
mains in the minds of most Frenchmen under 2 heavy cloud of suspicion, 

3+ ORMnCBACY AND N AT IQS'AL1SM IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

The February Revolution m France touched off a series of revolts in 
central Europe, beginning with an uprising in Austria on March 13. Mobs 
of students and workingmen rioted in Vienna and forced the ^ 
resignation of chat List great pilkr of tEic Old Regime, Prince r twimiiw 
Mcrteraicln Frightened by the refusal of his troops to tire &f tSjX m 
upon the rebels, the emperor promised a constitution for 
Germanic Austria, excluding Hungary and the Italian posses¬ 
sions The constitution as finally adopted provided for a cabinet respon¬ 
sible eg Parliament and for a liberal franchise, ami the assembly which 
drew it up abo abolished the remaining feudal obligations of die pcnsanis. 
Almosr immediately rhe Hungarians took advantage of the turmoil in 
V ienna to establish 2 liberal government, and in April, 1849, under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth, they proclaimed the independence of the 
Hungarian Republic- But neither of these rev citations was permanently 
successful, for the reason that they soon became entangled m the dis¬ 
cords of nationalism The Hungarian liberals were no more willing than 
the Austrians to gram ihc privileges to subject nationalities that they claimed 
fur thctnsdves. As a consequence, the Hapsburgs were able to stir up ill 
feeling among the Slavs and to use them to good advantage in curbing the 
ambitions of the dominant nationalities. By die summer of 1&49 the cnipcror 
had succeeded in overthrowing the Hungarian Republic and in revoking 
the Austrian constitution. All that was saved from the wreckage was the 
exemption of the peasants from feudal obligations to the nobles- The 
discontent, bnwever, continued until □ compromise known as the /Ira- 
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gieicb was finally ivorknl out between the Austrians find the Hungarians 
in t* 67 . The Attsgtefeb established a dual monarchy, with the head of 
the I louse of Hapsburg serving as both emperor of Austria and king of 
Hungary, Each of die two pans of the empire was made practically nurono- 
nioiK, wirh its own cabinet and parliament, Three joint ministers, of war, 
final ice, and foreign affaire, looked after the interests of the state as a whole 
in their respective spheres. Enabling both die Magyars in Hungary and the 
Germans in Aust ria to rule as master races, rhis arrangement survived until 
the Dual Empire was broken into fragments tn t$iS. 

W ithin a week after the revolutionary movement of t&jS began In 
\ ienna, ir spread to the states of Germany. Since iKiy the German states 
Therm- together with Austria had constituted the thirty-eight mem- 
luiunuty bers ul the Germanic Confederation. The several princes 
mwciiiirii guarded their sc mi-in dependence jealously, but sunotte mam, 

■ it rtic people there was a growing sentiment in favor of 
unimi inu. a nation-state. Businessmen urged it under the conviction that 
trade would flourish. Nationalists demanded it on the basis of cultural and 
racial unity. Asa consequence, the revolution of 1848 in Germany had the 
dual character of a crusade for more libera! government and a movement 
for unification. Bnth objectives seemed to hold great promise of success at 
fast. During the month nf March, 1K4H. concessions were extorted from 
nearly every one of the German ru tcrir——-in so 1 t ic cases promises of constitu- 
rions; in u[fieri libera! ministries or freedom of speech and of pres. In 
May of the same year liberals attd nationalise convoked a yrcat national 
convention at Frankfort to draft a eoftsfcnudon for a united GermanV. I his 
was rite celebrated Frankfurt Assembly, composed of high-minded delu¬ 
ge from .ill the states of the Confederation. I lie Assembly succeeded 
in adopting a bill of rights bur soon fell into a hopeless ranglc over other 
constitutional issues. When the majority of the ddeuares agreed that the 
new Germany should lie a limited monarch)', the republicans bolted. There 
W'ib also heated discussion over the question whether Austria should lie in¬ 
cluded, and over the problem of w ho should fo monarch. When it was de¬ 
cided that only' the German provinces of Austria should be admitted, die 
Austrian government commanded its delegates to come home. Still hopeful 
of effecting a union on 3 less ambitious scale, the Assembly offered the 
crow n to King [‘red crick William IV of Pi usasia. Jiut that weak-willed niriii- 
arch refused tu accept for fear of antagonizing Austria and also because he 
was reluctant to have any thing to do with j revolutionary body. Hie 
Frankfort Assembly soon afterward dispersed in disgust, with absolutely 
nothing to show for its efforts. Most of the reforms which had been secured 
outside of the Assembly likewise gradually melted away, and thousands of 
the «volt) titularies emigrated from die country and took refuge fa iht 
United States, 

The unification of Germany was now left to be achieved by the hard 
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realism of Risnrafdt. Otto vnti Bismarck <181 j-^) was horn into die class 
of junkers, op landed uistDcfsts, who for cciiruriis had fur- ifi„ furr t 
nished the Prussian state with the bulk of its burtauctats and 
high army officers. After a session at the Universities of Gottingen and 
Berlin as m indifferent Student bur 3 capable duelist and rake, Ik entered 
the government serrite, onlv to he dismissed a short time later f<Jt his 
irregular and dissipated habits, l or a while his intractable nature found 
vent in liberalism, but his marriage 10 the pious daughter of a neighboring 
Mpiirv changed ail of rhat, Froin a morose and cynical rebel he was con¬ 
verted into 1 stalwan defender of religion and a roaring reactionary in 
politics, During the revolutionary movement of 184$ he served in the Prus¬ 
sian Parliament as a stanch upholder of divine-right litoiutchy. lie w .is line 
of a group of intransigent artsiocrBts who urged the Prussian king nut to 
accept a "crown of shame irom the ['rankfort .Ascmbly* Later Bismarck 
was instrumental in utgOQisng rlic Conaervati ve party, dedicated to pro¬ 
tecting the interest*, uf the junker class, the established church, and rhu 
anuv.^ond to the building of a powerful Prussia as the nucleus of a German 
nation, in iffAj he w as summoned by King William 1 to become Minister- 
President of his beloved Prussia. 

In ciULsolulatiiU! the German states into a united nation, Bismarck fol¬ 
lowed a succession of step* of almost dialedical cleverness. First he plotted 
to eliminate Austria from her commanding position in the 
Gemranic Confederation. As a preliminaiY tucaiis to this end v 

he entered into a dispute Vi lib Denmark in r er posscsitm of trefic m twt- 
Schlcssvig and l lojsrein. Inhabited largely by Gernems, these 
two provinces had an anomalous Matus. Since *815 Holstein 
had been included in the Germanic Confederation, but both 
were subject ro the personal overlordship of the king of Denmark- W hen 
in 1K64 a Danish Ling attempted to annex then). Bismarck invited Austria 
to participate in a w Jr againsr Denmark. A brief struggle followed, at the 
etui Ilf W hich tire Danish ruler was compelled to renounce ail his claims to 
Schleswig and 1 lulsttm in favor of Austria and Prussia, Then the very se¬ 
quel occurred for w liich Bismarck ardently hoped: a quarrel between the 
victors over division of the spoils. The upshot was that in i8A6 Prussia and 
Austria plunged into W*r, Since Bismarck knew dial the Hapctbiugs would 
have the help of the south German states, he formed an alliance w ith Italy, 
promising to reward her, in the event of victory, with the cession of 
Venerea, The conflict which follow ed, known as the Seven Weeks’ War, 
ended in c asy rriiiin ph for Prussia, Austria was forced to give up her 

claims to Schleswig and Hukreiu, to surrender Venerea to Italy, and to ac¬ 
quiesce in the dissolution uf the Germanic Confederation. Immediately fol¬ 
lowing the war Rismarclt proceeded to unite all of the Gem ran states north 
of the Main Riv er imu the North German Confederation. The constitution 
of this union, which the gran Minister-President boasted he wrote in 1 
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single night, provided that the king <jf Prussia should be the hereditary 
Presidenf of the Confcdcration and that there should lie asi upper house 
representing the governments of the several states and a lower house elected 
by uni versa! manhood suffrage. 

The final step in the completion of German unity was the Franco-Prussian 
War. We liavc framed of the part played by Napoleon 111 in provoking a 
crisis with Prussia over the question of succession to the Span- 
lni sLrr \Vjr ^rone. But the attitude of Bismarck was just as provoca¬ 
tive- He knew that a war with France would be the best 
thing possible to kindle a Qenmn nationalism in Bavaria and Wiint emberu 
and in the remaining states south of the Main. Consequently when lie was 
informed by King Willkm 1 at Eras that the demand of die French for 
perpetual exclusion of the Hohenzollcrn family from die Spanish throne 
had been refused* he decided that the time for action had come. He deter¬ 
mined to release the telegram received from Fim in such a form as to make 
it appear that King William had inquired the t rench ambassador Hh own 
prediction that this would have the effect of “a red ratr upon the Gallic 
bull" was speedily borne out* When the garbled report of what happened 
at Ems was received in France, the whole nation was unniediaEdy in in 
uproar. On July i y, iK;o k when Napoleon s midiiEcrs requested the legisbH 
rive body to approve a declaration of war, there were only ten votes in die 
negative- No sooner had die Struggle begun than the smith Gentian stato 
rallied to the side of Prussia in the belief that she w as the victim of aggres¬ 
sion. Such was the beginning of a war which was destined m have tremen¬ 
dous effects upon the subsequent history of Europe. From the stair the 
Prussians had the advantage. The disciplined efficiency of their military 
machine stood out in bold contrast to the clumsy ineptitude of the French, 
Supplies fox Napoleon's troops were woefully inadequate, and one of his 
generals was unable for a time to locate the army Uc was supposed td com¬ 
mand. The result could have been foretold from the beginning. After the 
capture of Napoleon at Sedan in September, and the conquest of Paris 
four month.-. later, the war was officially ended by the Treaty of Frankfort. 
France surrendered the major portions of Alsace and Lorraine and agreed 
to pay an indemnity of one billion dollars. 

The FiancoPrusskin War destroyed one empire and created another. 
We have seen that after Napoleon 1II was captured at Sedan, his government 
7V- atab- W3S l_lVcrT hrown in Paris and a provisional republic set up. lie- 
iMbmemof vend the Rhine the great explosion of patriotic crnktadasni 
the OtrmjTi made it possible for Bismarck to absorb the south German 
elliptic states into the North German Confederation. Treaties were 

negotiated during the course of the w ar stipulating that all of Germany 
should be united into a Holicuzollcrn empire. These agreements were given 
formal effect by an impressive ceremony staged in the palace of Louis XIV 
at Versailles un January iK, 1871, in which King William 1 of Prussia was 
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invested with the title of German Emperor. Bismarck, now raised in the 
dignity of prince, became the first Imperial Chancellor. With no more 
than the necessary changes, rhe constitution nf rhe North 
German Confederation was accepted as the constitution of the 
new empire. The goveronwnt thus created hud only two 
features which could positively fit considered democratic. 
First, there was universal manhood suffrage in national elec- 
riuriN; and. Second, there was a parliament with a lower house, or Reich¬ 
stag, elected by popular vote. In other respects the system was well adapted 
to conservative rule. In place of rhe cabinet system, the Chancellor and 
the other ministers were responsible solely to the emperor. The emperor 
himself was no figurehead, but was vested with extensive authorin' over 
the army and navy, over foreign relations, and over rhe enactment and 
execution of the laws. Besides, lie could declare \v ar if the coasts or territory 
of the empire were attacked, and as Icing of Prussia he controlled one- 
third of the votes- tn the upper house, or Ihmdesrat, of the imperial parlia¬ 
ment. 

Vet the government of the German empire w as not a complete autocracy. 
Although the Ivaiser could influence rite enactment of Icgishrlon, he had 
Lntiiiationi n< » vrt,J power AH treaties lie negotiated hat? to be approved 
m by the Bundesrat, and lie could get no money without the 

juniority consent of rhe Reichstag. Indeed, the latter body was far from 
being 11 mere debating society, as was so often aJIcsjt J by Germany's ene¬ 
mies during World War L Da the contrary it had lawmaking powers 
virtually die equivalent of those of the Bundesrat. and it was strong enough 
to extort concessions from several Chancellors. In 1913 the Reichstag 
almost succeeded in establishing cabinet government. During a quant-1 with 
Chancellor von fictlmmnn-H .llwtg over army tyranny in Alsace, the 
members of the lower house passed 3 vote of “hi confidence" in the 
government and demanded that the Chancellor resign. A resolution to 
withhold appropriations until Ifcthmann gave up Ids office failed of adop¬ 
tion by the barest margin. 

Like the republic of I ranee, the new German empire also hail trouble 
with rhe church. The German anti-clerical movement in the nineteenth 
century’ is known as the Kuhurkamp{ t or ^struggle for civilization, M initi¬ 
ated by Bismarck in 1S71. Bismarck** motive* were almost exclusively 
nationalistic, He was neither a skeptic nor a nuitcrialisr but j stanch 
Anti- Lutheran, Nevertheless, lie perceived in certain Catholic ac- 

dtriettirm ***** 1 lfircfl1 ln T hc ] M > U and stability of the empire he 
m (tommy: hjl1 i u ^ created. He resented, first of all, the support which 

continued to give to the states’ rights move- 
ment in southern Germany ami to the grievances of Alsatians 
rcctnr assertions of the authority of the 
Pope to intervene in secular matters and by the promulgation in 1S70 of 
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[he dogirn of pupa! infallEibiUty, Furthermore, he was anxious to win the 
more ardent support of rhe bourgeois National Liberals m strengthening 
the foundations of the new empire. For these reasons he resolved to deal 
such a Islow to Tarim lie influence in Germany that it would never again 
he a factor in national or local politics. His weapons were a series of laws 
and decrees issued Iseiwecn 187: and 1S7j, First he induced the Reichstag 
ro expel all the Jesuits firm the country* Next lie forced through the 
Prussian Landtag the so-called May Laws, which placed rhcftbgical senii- 
ndries under stare control and permitted the government to regulate the 
appointment of bishop and priests. No one was allowed to lie appointed 
to any position in rhe church unless he was a German citizen and then only 
aficr a state examination. At the same lime civil marriage wis made com¬ 
pulsory, even chough a religions ceremony had already been performed. 
In the enforcement of rhese measure*, six of the ten Catholic bishops in 
E-Ynssio were imprisoned, and hundreds of priests were driven from the 
country. 

Although Briiuitrck won some of the chief harries of the Kultwkarnpf, 
he Inst [he war. The causes of his failure were several, Firsr, he antagonized 
his progressive followers by refusing to consider their de- 77^/jjjw* 
mimds for ministerial responsibility. Second, the Gnhulie or of r/.v &ul- 
Center party appealed so effectively on behalf of rhe perse- lurkampf 
cured clergy and adopted so enlightened m economic program that it grew 
into the largest political party in Germany* In the elections of 1874 ir cap¬ 
tured nearly a fourth of the scats in the Reichstag. Third, Bismarck was 
alarmed by the growth of socialism* and he was even more dismayed when 
the chief sponsors of this philosophy* the Social Democrats, formed an 
alliance with the Centrists, Ac their current rate of growth these two 
parties would soon have j majority in the Reichstag. In the hope of fore¬ 
stalling such a mult. Bkmarcl. gradually relaxed his persecution of the 
Catholic*. Between 187ft and igtKS nearly all of the obnoxious legislation 
was repealed, and the Kidttirkampf passed into the limbo of statesmen*? 
hhinders. The Catholic church was dins restored practically to its former 
position in Germany* 

Meanwhile events in Italy liad been running a course almost parallel 
to those which had led to the unification of Germany. Italy twforc 184a, it 
should be remembered, was a patchwork of petty states, The 77^ r<ro 
□lost Important of those possessing independence were the ititLmtn 
Kingdom of Sardinia in the north, the Papal States Lu the cen- movmicm 
1 nil region, and the Kingdom of 1 lie Two Sicilies in the south. ?f j s ** 

The former republics nf Lombardy and Vencm were held 
by Austria, while Hapsburg dependents ruled in Tuscany, Parma* and 
Modena. As the revolutionary fervor of 1848 «**pi through the peninsula, 
one ruler after another granted democratic reforms* Charles Albert of 
Sardinia outdistanced all the other* with his celebrated Fundamental Statute 
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pro riding for civil liberties and a parliamentary form of government. 
But it slum became evident that the Italians wen: more interested in 
imrkiRalmu than in democracy. Tor some years romantic patriots had 
been dreaming of the Risr)f%nrt?mo —the resurrection of the irali.in spirit 
—which would restore the nation to the position of glorious leadership 
it had held in ancient times and during the age of die Renaissance. To 
achieve tins, it was universally agreed rhar Iraly must be welded Inro a 
single srare. Bur as to the form which the new government should take, 
there was considerable difference of opinion. Voting idealists followed the 
leadership of Giuseppe Mszzioi i rSoj-yi), who labored with sincere devo¬ 
tion for the founding of a republic. Religious-minded patriots believed 
that the mast practicable solution would i*c to federate the states of Italy 
under the presidency of the Pope. The majority of the more moderate na- 
iiiUiaibiT' advocated a eons tit utiuntil monarchy Imilt upon rlie foundations 
of tiie Kingdom of Sardinia. The aims of this third; group were gradually 
crystallized under the leadership of a shrewd Sardinian nobleman. Quint 
Cauiiltn di Cavonr f iSio-di), In 1K50 he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
merce and Agriculture of his native state and in 18 ji Prime Minister. 

The campaign for unification of the Italian peninsula began with efforts 
to cm pel the Austrians. In 1(148 revolts were organised in the territories 
The WJ(W under Hapsburg domination, and an army of libcrariun 
titwntto marched from Sardinia to aid the id > els; but the movement 

nubUib j ended in failure. It was rlien that Cavour as the new leader 

w'iui* ** of riie cam P ai @ n turf,til f< * less heroic but mnre practical 
methods, tn (855. to attract the favorable attention c*f Great 
Britain and France, he entered the Crimean War on their side despite the 
fact that he had tin .jnarret with Russia. In 185S he held a secret meet¬ 
ing with Napoleon If I ami prepared the stage ior an Italian War of Libera¬ 
tion* Napoleon agreed to co-operate in driving the Austrians frum Italy for 
rhe price of Savoy and Nice 10 be ceded by Sardinia to France, A war with 
Austria was duly provoked in 1839. and fur 1 time nil went well for the 
Franco-kalian .lilies. But after the conquest of Lombardy. Napolonti sud¬ 
denly withdrew, fearful of ultimate defeat and afraid of antagonizing the 
Catholics in his own country by aiding an avowedly anti-clerical govern¬ 
ment Thus deserted by her ally. Sardinia was unable to expel the Austrians 
from Vend in.. Nevertheless, site did make snjnc extensive pains: for site 
annexed Lombardy, while the duchies of Tuscany. Parma, and Modem and 
rliL- northern portiim of the Papal States voted in a hurst of nationalist en¬ 
thusiasm for union with her. Sardinia was now mure than twice her urie- 
tnal size and by fat the most powerful state in Italy, 

The second step in consolidating the unity of Italy was the conquest of 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. This kingdom was ruled by a Bourbon. 
7 "bt tomple- hfancis II, who was thorougfily hated bv bis Italian subjects. 

ft.iltm In May, a romantic, free-lance adventurer by the name 
of Giuseppe C jarib-bdi set out with his famous regiment of one 
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thousand “red shirts' 1 to rescue his fellow Italians from oppression. Widiin 
three months he had conquered the island of Sicily and had then marched ro 
the deliverance of Naples, where the people were already in revolt. By No¬ 
vember the whole kingdom of Francis II hid fallen eo the gay buccaneer. 
Garibaldi at first apparent! v iniended to convert tile territory into an inde¬ 
pendent republic but was finally persuaded eo surrender k to tlie Kingdom 
of Sardinia. With most of the peninsula now united mulct a single mk. 
Victor Emmanuel U t king of Sardinia, assumed the title of King of Italy 
(March 17, iltfi}. Valeria was still in the hands of the Austrians, but in 
iHfifirhcv were forced by the Prussians tn cede ir to Italy a* a reward fm 
her part in the Seven Weeks 1 War. All that remained to complete the uni¬ 
fication of Italy was the annexation of Rome-The Eternal City had resisted 
conquest thus far largely because of the military protection accorded 10 the 
Pope bv Napoleon UL But in 1870 the outbreak of the Franc u-Prussian 
War compelled the Sphinx of the Tuilerics to withdraw Ills troops. 1 he op- 
port unity was too good to be overlooked- In September, 1870, Italian sol¬ 
diers ipccupied Rome, and in July of the following year it was made the 
capital of rhe united kingdom. 

The occupation of Home brought the kingdom of Indy into conflict w ith 
the papacy. Indeed* the whole movement for unification had been charac¬ 
terized hv hostility to rhe church. Such was inevitably the Ami- 
rase. with the Rope ruling like a secular prince over the Papal ckru.-dirm 
States and hurling the thunders of tils wrath against those who *■* 
would rob him uf his domain for the sake of a urn ted Italy. As one alter 
another of these States was annexed, monasteries were gradually dosed, and 
much of the property of the church was confiscated- Following the occu¬ 
pation of Rome in 1^70 an attempt w as made to solve the problem of 
relations between the state ami the papacy. In jK 71 the kalian Parliament 
enacted the law nf Papal Gua ramie- purporting to define the status of the 
Pope as a reigning sovereign. He was to be granted full authority over rhe 
Vatican and Latcran building* and gardens and the right to send and receive 
ambassadors. In addition, he was to have free use of the Italian postal, tele¬ 
graph, and rail wav systems and was to be paid an annual indemnity of about 
This Law the reigning purnilf. Pius IX, promptly denounced on 
the ground that issues a fleeting the Pope conk! I>e settled only by an 
initmarinnul treary to which lie himself w h jjs a pony, thereupon hcshiit 
hkwlf up in the Vatican and refused ro have any thing to do with a govern¬ 
ment which had so shamefully treated Christ's Vicar on earth P 11 Is successors 
continued this practice of voluntary imprhomntrm until 19^9, when a series 
of agreements lietwccn the Fascist government and Pius Xt effected whst 
appeared to be a satisfactory settlement of t he dispute. 

Some of rhe smeller states of central and west centra] Europe actually 
made more progress in democracy rhan did must of their large neighbors. 
Fur example, all had the cabinet system uf govemmem by rhe eve of World 
War L ]n addition* universal manhood suffrage had been adopted in 
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Switzerland, in Belgium, jnd in the Scundirmlaii uuuntxics* Norway and 
Democracy Denmark had Taken the next logical step of extending the 

cntl^ franchise to women. Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland had 

fwjJfcT adopted proportional representation, and Switzer Lind had 

made extensive use of the initiative and referendum. Propor¬ 
tional rcprcseuLuinri is a device tor guaranteeing representation to minori¬ 
ties at well as r.i riic majority. Kadi political parry is awarded a mm lL.lt of 
representatives in tfic legislative body in direct proportion ia its voting 
strength. 'I lie initiative and referendum arc instruments of direct demote 
racy. Under the initiative a certain percentage of the voters tin initiate 
legislation and compel 3 legislature or parliament to take action upon it. 
The referendum is a device for wilutiiiting legislation to rite people for 
their iinaJ approval or reiver ion. With (he exception of proportional repre¬ 
sentation. which was adopted fur limited use in local elections in Great 
Britain, none of these devices made much of an appeal in die larger countries. 

4. DEMOCRACY AND NATIONALISM IN EASTERN ELTtOPf. 

Tu sit as of democratic progress in the countries of eastern Europe he fore 
World War 1 would be to invite derision. In Russia, for example, die 
government of the Tsarist empire in 1914 was nut much 
different from what it had been a hundred years earlier, 
Nevertheless, Russian history after iRyo did wirness some 
remarkable improvements. Though many r.f them were so- 
Ltal and economic rather than political. they did mean 3 
Inner life fur the common people and can justifiably be 
considered here. The hat great period of reform was the reign of Alex¬ 
ander 11 < 1855-K1). In his devotion to duty and in his interest m rise welfare 
of Ins subjects. Alexander was undoubtedly one of the best t,( Russian 
Tsars. He had no intention of surrendering despotic power, but lie was it 
least determined to exercise rhar power in a benevolent fashion. His reforms 
xverc of three main types: economic, political, and educational. The tins 
took rht form of freeing the peasants from subjection to the nobles, * 
tiny beginning in this direction had already l«en maik by Alexander J 
11801-25) In the Baltic provinces, Imt the vast majority of the Russian 
peasants remained in a condition of serfdom. On March j, 1861, the sixth 
anniversary of his secession to the throne, Alexander It issued a decree 
which swept the w hole system into rlw dust bin of history. The serfs were 
made free men, no longer bound to the soil or obligated' to work for the 
nobles. During the nest few years iltc government* arranged to purchase 
from the nobles portions of their estates to be turned over to the ivtasantt. 
These lands were not given to individuals. but were a Elm ted tn tfce vilket 
communities or nan ro lie parceled out for tile use of their me 1 nbers. The 
mm were required to collect from their members enough money to re pa v 
the government in installments over a period of tony-nine years for \k 
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purchase of the bruL For tfai$ reason it b sometimes said that Alexander 
liberated the peasants from the nobles and made them serfs of ihe state. 
There h evidence, however, in the increasing yield of the ;Ka^nt 5 t holdings 
(from six bushels <if grain per acre in rS6f to ten in 1910) that rhe rrmzhik 
had nor fiunpfy exchanged one master ftpr am rthef* 

Of less significance hut hy no means unimportant were Alexander's polir- 
ical and educational reforms. In ifi&3 he abolished the judicial powers of 
tlie old bureaucracy and established a system of courts on the ^ ^ 

WesEem mode! with professional judges and trial by jury. In /f f paHrfrd 
1864 he accorded to each pro vl nee the rig I it to elect a sefftatvO, j vJ 4 m j- 
nr prnvmdaJ assembly, to be composed of the chief land- Ti ‘ 

owners and of delegates efuvsen by the townsfolk and peasants. 

The zmstv&s were to have authority to legislate on such matters ns roads, 
education* public health, and the care of the poor. Admirable in theory a*, a 
device for giving rhe people a share of control over local affairs, these as¬ 
semblies were often r egret tab I v handicapped by the political inexperience 
of their member* and by conflicts of interests between the peasants and the 
larger proprietors. Alexander's educational reforms consisted of govern¬ 
ment aid for the establishment of elementary schools and technical insti¬ 
tute^ the relaxation of censorship, and the introduction of science into the 
curricula of the universities- He planned much more in most of these direc¬ 
tions than he was able to accomplish. 

After Alexander 11 succumbed to reaction and proceeded to nullify 
much of his earlier work as a benevolent prince. He subjected the acts of 
the Lfrrntvos to the vcm of rhe imperial governors. He in- -j k*mdtT 

soiled new vigor into the secret police anil restored the old juv&mh* to 
methods of arbitrary punishment of persons accused of pulit- f*kto* 
ical crimes, I \c revived the censorship and ordered rhe universities m purge 
their curricufa of rhe sciences and to direct the attention of their students 
toward subjects less provocative of questioning and doubt. How can this 
reversal of attitude by the great M Libetatuig Tsar" be explained? In part it 
w as an expression of ifitillusionment on account of die indifference of many 
of rlie people his 1 forms were designed to help. Steeped in habits of Ori- 
emal fatalism, the peasants appeared to show little gratitude even for their 
freedom. On tin- ocher hand, radio! intellectuals and leader? of the fms^s 
in the dries scoffed at the Tour’s enlightened endeavors as mere palliatives. 
But weightier reasons for Alexander's change of hcatt were a series of at¬ 
tacks upon his life and the Polish revolt of 1&63* Conservatives at his court 
took advantage of every opportunity to persuade him that these manifesta¬ 
tions were die direct results of his liberal policies. They gradually con¬ 
vinced bun that anv further concession to rebellious cleiuems would wreck 
the cm ire system* It would be difficult to conceive of advice more stupid. 
Insicad of frightening malcontents into silence* the revival of the old 
fnethi>ds of repression simply inched revolutionary activity un a wider 
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scale than, before. As the years passed. Alexander himself became aware 
that this Mas true and decided to return once more to the path of reform, 
finr his conversion came too late, On the very day in 1881 when he 
signed a decree authorizing commissions to prepare new liberal plans, he 
was killed by a terrorist bomb. 

1 'j : years which followed the death of Alexander II marked the flood 
tide of reaction against the entire policy of reform. The new Tsar, Alci- 
Alantjuier ander III (1881-94), governed under the theory that Russia 
Ht awd had nothing in common with western Europe, that her people 

‘‘bsM Kid been nurtured On despotism and mystical piety for cen¬ 

turies and would be utterly lost without them. Such Western ideals as 
rationalism and individualism would undermine the childlike faith nf rhe 
Russian masses and would plunge the nation into the dark abyss of anarchy 
and crime. In tike manner. Western institutions nf trial by jury-, parlia¬ 
mentary government, and free education could never produce other than 
tile man hideous fruits if planted in Russian soil, With such doctrines as 
these as his guiding principles., Alexander 111 enforced a regime of stem uni 
vengeful repression. He curtailed in every way possible the powea of the 
-owivvi, increased the authority of the secret police, and even subjected 
the governments of the mtrs to wealthy noble, selected bv the state. These 
were continued, though in somewhat less rigorous form, bv his 
son. Nicholas II. who was a very much weaker man. Both Tsars were 
artlcm proponents of Russification and used it with a vengeance to 
strengthen their power. Russification was simply rhe more ruthless counter¬ 
part of similar nationalistic movements in various countries. Its purpose was 
to extend the language, religion, and culture of Great Russia, or Russia 
proper, over ill of the subjects of tile Tsar and thereby ro simplify the 
problem of governing them. It was aimed most of ail at the Poles, the Finns 
and the Jews. since these were the nationalities considered most dauuvr- 
oilv Inevitably it resulted m some cruel oppression, Tim Finns were de¬ 
prived of their centurion, the Poles were compelled to study their own 
literature in Russian translations; and high officials in the Tsars govern¬ 
ment connived at pqgrems against the Jews. In rhe worst of these mot- at- 
tacks the one at Kishinev in 1903—hundreds of Jaws were butchered by 
fanatical Christians, goaded to a frenzy by foul propaganda. 

The barbarities 0/ Russification had much m do w ith the outbreak of the 
revolutionary movement of 1905. Rut there were a | #!) other Underlying 
77v Tfcoiu- C:llliiCs ; ^hc Industrial Revolution, which had been under 

ifOTMn vmiv since about 1890, lad to congestion in the cities, to the 

wnxmtmof growth of a militant working class, and to a succession of 
sharp economic crises. A second cause, very closely related 
«* this, was rhe multiplication of radical parties. Hie oldest of these parties 
if such it can be called, was made up of the nihilists. The nihiliso were 
tnainlv intellectuals wins were so thoroughly disgusted with Russian civi- 
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liiadon that thcv believed the whole political and social structure should be 
razed r<* cite ground Glorifying reason and science, they professed co bc- 
| itvc in nothing which rested upon faith. It was from this that their name 
was derived—from the Latin mbit, nothing. Whereas the nihilists were gen¬ 
erally individualists, their successors were mainly collectivists. The must 
important of the collectivist groups were the anarchists *—followers of 
Bakunin and Inter of Kropotkin nul T<the Social Revelntumaries; 
and rite Social Democrat-), The last two differed from each other in a mint* 
her of wavs. The Social Revolutionaries were tvicntialk a peasant parry 
though most of their leaders came from the intelligentsia. With the slogan, 
"the whole land to the whole people" they demanded that rhe great estates 
should be broken up and distributed among the twrs. Many of them also 
advocated terrorism as a means of forcing the upper classes to grant their 
demands. By contrast, the Social Democrats were a Marxist group, espous¬ 
ing the interests of the proletariat and urging united action by the masses 
in place of individual terrorism. In 1903 tills party broke into two factions, 
alnns lines very similar to those which divided rhe Marxists elsewhere- A 
majority composed of strict Marxists organized under the name of Rul- 
sheviksi while the minority of evolutionary socialists came to lie know n .w 
Menshevits. 

The immediate cause of the revolutionary movement was the calamitous 
outcome of Russia's war with Japan. As reports came in telling how the 
armies of die Tsar had twen routed time after time on the , 

lighting from in Manchuria, it was impressed upon the Rus- 
sian jicople as never before that the system of irresponsible tint 
1 vrannv under which they lived \vas unspeakably rotten and rewbafo ji- 
tn competent. Members of the middle claw, who bad hitherto 
refrained from assnciuticin w till rhe revolutionists, now joined 
in the clamor for cltange. Radical workingmen organized strikes ami held 
demonstrations in every important city. By she autumn elf 1905 nearly the 
whole urban population had enlisted in .1 strike of protest. Merchants closed 
their stores, factory owners shut down their plants* lawyer- refused tu 
plead tzise i in court, and even valets and cooks deserted their wealthy em¬ 
ployer* Ir was soon evident even to the slow-w itted Tsar that rlic govern¬ 
ment would have to yield. On October 30. he issued his famous Oember 
Manifesto pledging truaranties of individual liberties, promising a metier- 
atefy liberal franchise for the election of a Duma, or national legislature, 
and affirming that henceforth tin law would be valid unless ir bad the 
Duma’s approval This was the high-water mark of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. During tile nest rwu years Nicholas issued a series of sweeping 
decrees which nude the October Manifesto virtually .1 dead letter. In ipoA 

«h will be recalled irorsi the preceding chapter rtwr rlic great Kuwait anunrlimi 
were invariably coilectivins—cirher khtuIuis ur cvmmintwis— m their economic taut 
liuliriilmlatlc mutdikii ntt confuicd iv die Hot. 
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lie deprived the Dunu of control over foreign affairs, over the army and 
naw, ami over constitutional questions, atui abolished its power to punish 
rht- minister* by withholding approval of rhe budget. In icjn; he decreed 
[bar the Duma should be elected indirectly on a class basis bv a number of 
electoral colleges, The wealthier landowners were to choose 6a per cent of 
the electors, rhe peasants :r per cent, the merchants i ; per cent, and the 
workingmen j per cent. Thereafter the legislative body was pretty well 
packed with obedient followers of rhe Tsar. 

The reasons for this setback to the revolutionary movement arc not hard 
to discover. In tlie first place, the army remained loyal to its commander-in- 
chief. Consequently, after the termination of the war with Japan in lyu*. 
the Tsar had an. enormous body of troops who could be counted upon if 
necessary to decimate the ranks of the revolutionists. Jo rhe second place. 
Nicholas ivas able to strengthen the ramparts of his crumbling regime bv 
money borrowed from France. The basis of French aid did not consist In 
sympathy with autocracy, but rather in the existence of a military alliance 
between the French and Russian governments. An even mure important 
reason for rhe decline of the movement was the split tn the ranks of the 
revolutionists themselves. After rhe issuance of the October Manifesto, larue 
numbers of the bourgeoisie became frightened at threats nf tht radicals and 
declared their conviction that the revolution had gone far tnuugh With¬ 
drawing their supporr altogethcr, they became known henceforth a-, 
Octobrists. The more liiiera! merchants; ami professional men, under the 
name of Gmsriturional Democrat or Cadets, main rained that opposition 
should continue until rhe Tsar inti been forced to establish a government 
modeled after that of Great Britain. This fatal division rendered the middle 
class politically impotent. Finally, disaffection appeared within the ranks ui 
the proletariat. Many of the workers losr heart and deserted thdr radical 
leaders, I* ucrlicr attempts to employ the general strike as a weapon against 
the government ended in grim disaster, " 

Hut the Russian revolutionary movement of 1905 was not a total failure* 
The erucl vengeance taken by the bloodhounds of rhe Tsar convinced 
many people that Uitir gu vermnem was not a benevolent autocracy, as the v 
had been led to believe, but a stubborn and brutal tyranny . The uprising 
Giim Um» "pealed to the masses their principal mistakes and taught 

tbf rtvoiu- rlinu upon what sources of strength they should rclv for 

**»>*'? success in the future, tvxn a few of rhe concessions actually 

obtained were nor wiped out completely. The Duma, for in¬ 
stance, was nor abolished, ft continued rn serve as a means by v, hicli ar least a 
scattering remnanr of opponents of reaction could nuke themselves heard. 
Significanrly enough, the revolution of igi? actually began in rhe Duma. 
Rut this was not all. The revolt of 1905 persuaded some of the more 
sagacious advisers of the Tsar that last-ditch conservatism was ntf(lc tao 
The result was the enactment of a number of reforms Jesigned to conciliate 
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the troublesome closes. Among the most significant were the Agrarian re¬ 
forms sponsored by Premier Sfolypin between 19 06 and 1911. These inr 
cl ruled r { 1 ) the transfer of five million acres of crown 3 a mh to the peasants; 
(1) permission for rhe peasant to withdraw from rlic >mt and sci himself tip 
its an independent farmer; and f 1) cancellation of the remaining inscalJ- 
menLs iwed by thc peasants for their land. Nor were die working elites 
altogether forgotten. Decrees Mere issued permitting ihc formation of 
labor unions, providing for a reduction of the working day (to not more 
than ren hours in mosr cases), and establishing sickness and accident in¬ 
surance* By 1914 it appeared ag if Russia might well evolve into a stable and 
prosperous capitalist nation. 

hi the lands of the Balkiuas during the nineteenth century the most dra¬ 
matic events exempli lied nation si ism rather than democracy* The few 
manifestations of the latter thur did appear were merely in- tftiicmj&m 
cidental ro espressintis id the former. Prior to 1^9 ilir entire frt ?fw 
Balkan peninsula—hounded by rhe Aegean, Black, and Adrk RM*nt 
atie Seas—was rout rolled by the Turks. But during the nexr eighty-five 
year?. 2 gradual dismemberment occurred of the Turkish empire in the 
Balkans. Ju some instances the slicing away of Territories was perpetrated 
hy rival European powers, especially by Russia and Austria; hm generally 
it Mas the result of nationalist revolts by rhe Sultan's Christian subjects* 
In kH2i;„ at the conclusion of the first Rttsso-Turfcish War, rhe Ottoman 
Empire was compelled co acknowledge the independence of Greece and to 
grant autonomy tu Serbia and to the provinces of W-illachm and Vhddavi.i 
under Ru^ian protect inn. At tin; end of the Crimean War, Russia was 
forced to relinquish her domination of Moldavia anti Willadm* with the 
result Urn in ifitf.: the two provinces were united as a vimialiv independent 
Rumania. As the years passed, rtsenmicm against Ottoman rule spread 
through other Balkan territories. In 1875-76 there were uprisings in Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria w hich the Sultan suppressed with murderous 
vengeance. Reports of atrocities against Orthodox Christians gave Russia 
an excuse for renewal of her age-tong scruggte for domination of the 
Balkans. In this second Russo-Turkish War (1877^781 the armies of the 
Tw w on a smashing victory. Tl&e Treaty of San Htefano. w Intel 1 remunated 
the conflict, provided chat the Sultan should surrender nearly all of his 
Territory in EufojHs, except for a ren mane around Constanttnupk. Bui at 
this juncture the great powers intervened, Austria and firviu Britain, z*- 
pccially, w err vet', much opposed to letting Russia avumu jurisdiction over 
so targe j portion nf the Near East- Consequently 1 he Tsar obliged to 
submit fo a revision of [he Weary of San Stefano at the Congress of Ik-rib 
in tH 7#. T he Treaty of Berlin, which was [hereupon adapted, returned most 
of tlxe conquered terricaiy to I uffcey, except that Russia was allowed m 
retain Bessarabia* Thessaly was given to Greece, and Bosnia ant! Herze¬ 
govina were placed under the administrative control of Austria. Seven years 
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later thcBulgars, who had been granted some degree of autonomy by the 
Treaty of Berlin, seized the province of Eastern Ruinelia from Turkey 
ami in 1908 established the independent kingdom of Bulgaria. 

lit the very 1 year w lien this last dismcrobcmneut occurred, Turkey herself 
was engulfed by the tidal wai e of nationalism, For some time her more en¬ 
lightened citizens had been growing increasingly disgusted 
with the weakness and incompetence of the Sultan's govern- Turk ?. l 
ment, tn particular, those tv ho had been educated in the uni- 
verities of England and France were becoming more and more convinced 
that their country should be rejuvenated by the introduction of Western 
ideas of science, patriotism* and democracy. Organizing themselves into 
a Society known as the Young Turks, they forced the Sultan in 1908 to 
establish cunstirmiunal government- The following year, when a reac¬ 
tionary movement set in, they deposed die reigning Sultan, Abdul 13 amid tL 
and placed on the throne his vy it Jess brother, Mohammed \\ as a titular 
sovereign, I he red powers of government were now entrusted to a Grand 
Vizier and ministers responsible to an elected Parliament. Unfortunately 
this revolution did not mean increased liberty for the mtfi-Tiirkish iri“ 
habitants of the empire. Instead, the- Young Turks bunched a vigorous 
movement to Ottuiniimze all of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. Ac the 
same time the disturbances preceding and accompanying the revolution 
opened the way for still further dismemberment* In iqo® Austria southed 
the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina* w hich the "t reaty of Berlin had 
allowed her merely to administer* and in 1911-12 Italy made war upon Tur¬ 
key for the conquest of Tripoli 


J. MOVEMENTS ton S(JC1 \t, KEFOJRM 

TflW'jttm the end id the nineteenth century the idea gained ground that 
political democracy w -i> not enough, J has cabinets should be responsible 
tn parliaments* and that every citizen should he entitled to j-j. iirxf . rt 
vote, seemed to be matters of comparatively small moment w^oict'a- 
so lung as workers w ere at the mercy of a ruthlessly comped- twwk ^U- 
tive industrial system. Consequently, m a number of conn- Macros? 
tries, agitation was begun for what b sometimes called economic democ¬ 
racy. Ax gcncf&lly defined, economic democracy implies that ait men shall 
have a substantially equal opportunity to make die most of eherr Latent 
abilities. It is nut xv nun v moot with the old liberal cuneepi of equality before 
the law, which, as A mimic } ranee xcomfully remarked, guaranteed the 
equal right of the poor as well as the rich In sleep under bridges and Licg fur 
rheir bread. Economic democracy means tliar little children shall nut hr 
herded into factories to Ik- exploited by xfclfish employer^ that old people 
dial! not tie thrown im the human scrap heap when the energy ha* been 
drained from their bodies by the soulless machine, anil that workers shall 
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nor be compelled to bear the whole burden of industrial accident, smem- 
ployment, and disease. In short, it involve a somewhat drastic modification 
of the ides I of Li is sci- faire* which appeared to be so limit v entrenched dur¬ 
ing the second half uf the nine teen [El century, 

On die other baud* it should he remembered that the decline of Lwu'z 

(sire was not exclusively rhe result of the movement for economic dcmoc- 

* 

racy. The original form which modification often took «m ^ r 

the Continent of Europe was pcotccdoukm, prompted by r?v Jectiv? 
the desire of the rising industrial bourgeoisie to stave olT hisuri 
competition from England. Protectionism was sometimes fob ^ aif * 
lowed bv outright subsidies* illustrated by rhe bounties given by the Italian 
and French governments ro the silk industry and to various branches of 
agriculture, fn such nations as Germany* Itafv, and Russia the railroads, and 
telegraph ami telephone lines were either built by the state, or nationalized 
afterwards, primarily for purposes of military efficiency. In France the 
tobacco and match manufacturing industries were taken over by the stare 
as sources of public revenue, and were operated as government monopolies. 
Even a great deal of the social legislation enacted in Omiinenra] countries 
Was inspired by reasons of nnriunnlbrn, militarism, and paternalism. Gov¬ 
ernments desired to win the loyalty of alt classes of their subjects and tq 
make sure of a healthy supply of cannon fodder in rime of war. 

The dm of the great powers to enact a comprehensive program of social 
legislation was Germany under the guidance of her shrewd but domineer¬ 
ing Chancellor, Prince von, Bismarck (1815-9#). The reasons ^ 
why Germany should have taken the lead are not difficult to pZ^Jrti If 
fathom. Unlike Great Britain anti France she had never been wcitltegii- 
deeply affected by tig htren th-ccrttu ry liberalism; hence she j^ nin 
had no strung traditions- of individualism atLisstrz fair*. While 
her political philosophers were perwcmly affirming the subjection of the 
individual to rhe state. her economists were preaching doctrines of national 
self-sufficiency and paternalism* Bismarck himself maintiincd that ic was 
the durv of rhe state to regulate all functions of society in the national 
interest and to look after the weaker citizens, "thar they may not be run 
over and trampled under foot on the highway of life/' But he had other 
reasons for engaging in what appeared to be a defense ul the workers* 
rights. 11 c was anxious u> undermine tEu growing popularity of socialism 
by STi- ifing * portion of its thunder. Erl a speech in the Rciciutag he frankly 
avowed his purpose of insuring the workingman against sickness and old 
age so th.u 'these gentlemen f the Siruia! Democrats! wiU sound iheir bird 
call in vain." In addition to such objectives, he liad militarv purposes in 
mind. He was desirous of making the German proletarian a loyal soldier 
and of safeguarding his health in sortie measure from the debilitating eiftets 
of factory labor. Bismarck's program of social legislation was initiated 
in 1SE3-84 with the adoption of laws insuring workmen against sickness 
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and acriderits* These acts were soon followed by others providing for 
rigid factory inspection, limiting the employment of women and children, 
(King maximum hours of labor, establishing public employincut agencies 
and injuring workers against incapacity on account of old age. By ifi qq, 
when Bismarck was forced ro retire, Germany had adopted nearly all of 
the elements, with the exception of unemployment insurance, m the pattern 
of social legislation which has since become familiar in the majority of 
Western nations. 

Other countries on chc Continent of Europe soon followed the German 
example. In 388^ Austria established a maximum day of eleven hours in 
Swcfii tegjs- factories and ten hours in mines, and in provided for 

tjftiryn jtj insurance of industrial laborers against illness and accidents, 
Frmct atrJ France anti Italy did not join the procession Until later, but the 
prugrtmiv they did adupE w ere broader in scope, A French law 
id tfiyi not only regulated the employment of women ami children bin 
prescribed a maximum day of ten hours for all workers; in 1905 this limit 
vx- reduced fn nine hour*. Other acts of rile French Parliament insured 
tree medical iitendunce for laborers and their families, accorded protection 
to the activities of labor unions* and compelled employ era 10 compensate 
workers for injuries The capstone of this system of legislation was added in 
hi 10 with, rise passage of a law providing old-age pensions* nut only for 
industrial worke fx in ircord^nrt with the usual practice, but for domestic 
servants and farm laborers as well Hie series of laws enacted in Italy was 
much the $3mc, except for the absence of the provision regarding free medi¬ 
cal attention. The Italian law’s were supple mcmed* however, by an act of 
1911 providing for nationalized life insurance and also by measures en¬ 
couraging co-operative stores. 

Because of her stmng itidi vidua list tradition*, England laytred several 
Years behind the other great powers in western Europe. To be sure, there 
v ^ ^ hnd been some early progress, illustrated by law's prohibiting 

farm m die employment of w omen and c hi idren i 11 underground hh< >1 

Hngimdt in the mines- but the British government adopted no extensive 

me-asii tes oS social reform until after the rejuvenated Liberal 
prey came into power in 1905. Hie old generation of Liberal* under Glad¬ 
stone. representing primarily ihe business classes* had been committed to 
principle of im&trz firirif. Thdr energies had been absorbed very largely in 
pruLdcrm of political reform and df home mtc for Ire hind* But in j Hgg Glad¬ 
stone died, and control over hbi party passed into younger hands. Several 
of the new leaders—I Jerhcrt Asquith, David Lloyd George, John Murky* 
and Winston Churchill—were enthusiastic idealists* resolved to ware ^im¬ 
placable warfare*' xgauwr misery and squalor, Upon coming to power in 
190*. these ardent reformers determined co throw rhe oldfastufined due- 
trines of thetr party to rhe winds and transform Britannia into a paradise of 
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fair treatment for all. During the years that followed, doum to the Ijcgin- 
oiof World War 1 , they succeeded in having written into the statute 
books the most remarkable schedule of reform legislation nee the Glorious 
Revolution. First came the Workmen's Compensation Ace of 190 6 and 
[lie Old Age Pensions law of ipo&Next came the Trade Boards Act of 1909 
authorizing special commissions to fix the minimum pay for workers in 
sweatshop^. three years liter the principle that the government could estab¬ 
lish minimum wages was extended to the coal mining industry. In toi 1 die 
Liberal cabinet procured the passage of the great National Insuranee Act 
introducing a system of contributory insurance against sickness for all 
wage earners and providing unemployment insurance for workers in the 
ene Sneering and building trades. The unemployment pro visions of the Act 
applied 10 more than 2*000,000 workers in industries especially suscepribk 
to the effects of depressions. 

To this list of more conventional social reforms of the Liberal govern¬ 
ment must be added certain others for which there w as very little precedent. 
In ipua the House of Lords bad rendered its notorious decision in the Tuff 
Vale Railway case, affirming that labor unions could be held liable for 
damages to property indicted during the course of 3 strike. This decision 
precipitated an angry controversy and led to the formation of the Labor 
parryjdcdged to crusade by political action on behalf of the workers. Partly 
to placate the Labor chief rains the Liberal government put through its 
Track Disputes Act of 1906 exempting the fundi: of labor unions from suit> 
for damages; 1 In i^o^rhe Liberal Parliament enacted a law permitting the 
clearance of slum areas and authorizing local authorities to provide re¬ 
spectable housing for rite poor. This law set a precedent for an enormous 
amount of public housing construction in later years, especially in the 
period after 1918. Among the most significant of all the social reforms of 
the Liberal regime were certain provisions incorporated m the Lloyd 
George budget of 1909. In this remarkable fiscal program David Lloyd 
George proposed not only to increase the regular income taxes but to levy 
in addition a super-tax on the incomes of rbe rich. He recommended also 
that the government should confiscate 20 per cent of the unearned incrc- 
jnenc of land valuer and that a heavy tax should be imposed upon all un¬ 
developed land appraised in excess of £5® per acre. The object of these 
measures was twofold: to raise revenue for old-age pensions and for various 
forms of social insurance and to level down great fortunes. It was hoped 
that die tax on unearned increment and on undeveloped bads would help 
to break ilic land monopoly of the richer nobles—of such magnates as the 
Duke of Westminster, w ho ow ned & k * acres in London, and the Martjucs- 

1 In LnghTid rherc h im *uch riling as judicial review tudi a* that which h eterett^d 
bv uur Federal LQLurt- Hit: Huuac ut Lords k the highest ekiiirt of appeal, bur its dc^ 
Cttiunj can be revoked by atr o i hrliinm^ 
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uf Lute, who owned unc-half of the area of Cardiff, upon which were briilr 
scjstae jesooo house*. Thrown out by the House of Lords, the Lloyd George 
budget was finally enacted into la*v after the UjchiI* were returned to 
power in die January election of (910- 

6 + THE NEW JMPKRt.lLl&vl 

Not long after die beginning of die nineteenth- century the type of im¬ 
perialism fostered by the Gormfterciaf Revolution gradually died out/1'"here 
The new wcre few men any longer in public life w ho rose to defend it; 
imptrutitm Sf>nie even roundly condemned it on die ground that colonic* 
e&&r*s &4 were nor worth what it cost to acquire and defend them* 
ar ^ J ^ ifU The causes of this change in attitude are to be found in such 
facrure as the decline of mercantilism and the absorbing interest in in¬ 
terna) development which accompanied the early stagc> nf the Industrial 
Revolution, following the decay of rhfe early imperialism there was a 
decided lull in the scramble tor external possessions until about 1870, 
w hen activity was renewed on a more vigorous and extensive scale. In ad¬ 
dition to quantitative differences, the new imperialism bore certain other 
striking contrasts with the old. Whereas the smuggle for empire during 
the Commercial Revolution w as con lined mainly to the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere and the tropical islands, the theaters of imperialism after 1870 were 
chiefly in Africa and in Asia, The imperialism of mercantilist days was 
carried on largely to magnify the power and wealth of the state —to 
bring bullion into the treasury, which would enable the government to 
maintain armies and equip navies; the new imperialism operated for the 
benchr of leading erthtm of the mother country, to provide them with 
mar km for their goods and nppomm tries for investment of dieir surplus 
capital. The taw materials most keenly desired by the imperialists of earlier 
days were gold and silver. Tropical products, and naval stores; the later 
Imperialist paid scant regard to any of these but greedily coveted territories 
rich in iron, copper, petroleum* mmgancK and w hear. a final difference, 
under the old imperialism large-scale emigration to the colonies was gen¬ 
erally discouraged, but a primary purpose of ihc new imperialism was 
to acquire colonies as homes for surplus inhabitants of she mother coun¬ 
try, Although comparatively few could ever be induced to emigrate, the 
argument continued to l>c used that column were necessary as outlets for 
the surplus population of crowded cmmcrics. 

Undoubtedly the major factors responsible for the revival of imperialism 
after 1870 w ere to be found in the Second Industrial Revolution. The spread 
CmicfQftbe o{ in^uiatizaTioii v> many Other countries in addition to 

rwitvil of Great Britain produced an intense com petition for markets 

miprruKtm and far new sources of raw materials. Despite the problem of 
finding outlets for surplus manufactured products, the gov- 
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cmmctits of most countries eventually yielded to capitaiisc pressure im 
protective tariffs. The result was still higher production and a consequent 
greater demand for colonics as dumping grounds for articles the home mir¬ 
ier could llot absorb. Under such conditions it became virtually impossible 
for the regime of international free trade, which had seemed to promise So 
much for the peace and prosperity of the world, to continue. As noted 
already, some Continental countries adopted protective tnnm during the 
rfiSn’s’ The United States, also, was closing the door mure and mure tightly 
against fore fen manufactures. Pcrltaps noching did more to stimulate tie 
imperialism of Europe m fKiwen than the fear that their accustomed mar¬ 
kets in neighboring countries and in America would soon be lust. But not 
all of the motives for rhe new imperialism were economic- By iSroor 
soon after, the population of a number of industrialized nations had begun 
hi expand tn uncomfortable limits; hence there was j desire of governments 
to acquire territories where surplus inhabitants miyiif hcixlc sttU rcni-im 
dtfenis ami pchtcmial soldiers of tLxc fwberknd, l-Wly. riic ntw imperial- 
ism was the product In considerable measure of nationalism arid of rhe aIc- 
velopimnt of an extensive program of missionary activity by the chinches 
of Europe and America, 

If any one man could be called the father of the new imperialism, he was 
probably Leopold II. king of the Belgians. In (876 Leopold took possession 
of the rich Cough River territory in central Attica laboui The lis¬ 
ten times the we of Belgium) and held it practically as bis girmmg «t 
personal domain until 1908. when he sold it for a stiff in- ikctermibh 
demnity to the Belgian government. It was not lung after the 
Bdifion king set the example until Great Britain and France 
took a deeper interest than they had ever shown before in the riistnemher- 
mem uf Africa, The former established a protectorate oyer Egypt about 
tSSj and subsequently took possession of the (:.gyprisn Sudan, Rhodesia. 
Uganda, and British E^t Africa as colonies. In n>o; the British succeeded 
after a thrce-vejir war in conquering the Boer republics (rhe Orange I’tec 
State and the'Transvaal), which were united in iguy with the Cape Colony 
and Natal to form the self-governing dominion of South Africa, Designs 
of rhe French upon African Territory were evidenced as early as iH?o when 
they established control over a number of Algerian pom. By 1S57 thc >' hatl 
succeeded in conquering and annexing the remainder of Algeria, But the 
efforts of rhe French to carve out an empire on rhe Dark Ointment did nut 
really begin on an extensive scale until 1881. In chat year they occupied 
Tunis and then gradually took possession of the Sahara, the French Congo. 
French Guinea, -Senegal", mid Dahomey. By i ^5 nearly a!! of the choicest 
territories ill Africa had been monopolized by the Belgians, the British, and 
the French, 

The entrance of Gomtaov and Italy into the scramble tor colonics in 
Africa was delay ed by the complexity of domestic problems. Both nations 
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had just completed lung campaigns for unification -md were still deepl y m- 
Om/umy volvcd in rmublcs with the papacy. Beside^ the ruiers of 
muUtaii fflu neither country were very much interested in outlying posses- 
frr the 4 \n- miiL Bismarck, for example* was ambitious to consolidate his 
i ' m M TJW ^ empire -At home and to hold the position of leadership which 
fictmany had won in Continental European affairs. He mux declared that 
the ftiemfchip of Great Britain was worth more to him than “rwerny 
marshy colonies in Africa. 114 However, even Bismarck was eventually per¬ 
suaded by merchants, industrblists, and shipping magnates to enter the race 
fur African empire. In t8 %4 he proclaimed a protect orate over South west 
Africa and then rook over in rapid succession German Ease Africa, the 
Kamanin, and Togo land. About r^Bii the Italian decided that they a \so 
must have a share of what was left of Africa. Thev established a foothold in 
Somaliland on the eastern coast and then attempted to reduce the adjacent 
country of Abyssinia to 3 protectorate. The result was cue of rhe most 
disastrous defeats ever suffered Ly a modern nation. The Italian forces 
were so baiity shattered by the Abyssinians -ai Admva in ihtjfi char Italy 
made no further attempts to conquer the Lion of Judah until 1935. Her only 
important acquisitions of African territory between r&>6 and 1914 were 
Tripoli and Cyremica, which she conquered from Turkey b 1911 and 

combined under the new name of Libya- 

■ 

.Meanwhile European powers were beginning to stake out ne w claims for 
themselves on the continent of Asia. Long before tHjo a number of Eum- 
pean nations had engaged in land-grabbing exploits in the 
in /fZ >n ” 0r,cnT - As early Ji l S Sl thc Russians had crossed the Ural 
mountains, and in less titan a century they had reached the 
Pacific- In 1765, after eliminating the French as rivals for possession of 
India, the British had begun the subjugation and development of that coun¬ 
try. most of which they convened into a possession of the crown in itfjtt. 
At rhe end of the so-called Opium War in I s.fi Great Britain forced the 
Chinese to cede rhe island of Houy Kong, ami a few years later the French 
established a profectorare over Indo-Qiiita. In iSjfc Russia took possession 
of everything north •of rhe Amor River and soon afterward founded the 
city of \ Jadivostok [Ruler of the Fast), also upon territorv wrested from 
China- But ir was nor until about i sko that the chief military and indus¬ 
trialized nations began to dream of carving die whole of Asia into colonies 
and spheres of influence. Hie richest prize of all, of course, was the Chinese 
empire with its +00.000.000 inhabitants and its area is !ar«c as that of 
Europe. Gnat Britain may be said to have initiated rhe process by annexing 
Burma in 1885, Ten years later occurred the first Sitin-Japanese War (itlcM- 
V5). as a result of which Japan obtained the island of Formosa and the sur¬ 
render of Chinese claims to Korea, which she eventually annexed and re- 
* w. O. Avdduttt, RimtorreJe .mJ Brimb Coiimiat p. n< 
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named Chosen. During the closing years of the nineteenth ccnnirv several 
of the European powers that had recently protested against Japanese aggres¬ 
sion proceeded to help themselves to additional slices of the Chinese melon. 
Iti 1S97 Germany decided that she could avenge the murder of two of her 
missionaries in China only !>y seizing the bay of Ivhochow and hv exacting 
the exclusive ri^lit to construct railways and exploit rhe mines of the Sham 
rung peninsula. The very- next year Russia extorted the right to build a rail¬ 
way across Chinese Manchuria to Vladivostok, while the British and the 
French demanded and obtained exclusive control over valuable harbors on 
the Chinese mast. By i&rjH the independence of China appeared tn be 
doomed to early extinction. It was common!v assumed by Europeans, at 
least, that the southeastern portion of rhe empire would fall tn France as 
her sphere of intiutnee. that Great Britain and Germany would divide the 
centra] portion, and chat Russia and japan would scramble for tvhat was 
left in the north. 

About the mm of the century, imperialism in China was checked tem¬ 
porarily by three extraordinary developments. Hie first amt least important 
was the proclamation in i K99 of the Open Dour policy by the United Starts. 
Although this policy was link more than an empty phrase so far as other 
governments were concerned, it undoubtedly raised rhe hopes of China 
that the United States would resent and possibly oppose the imperialist 
aggressions of other pow ers. Much more influential was a display of 
tiofenr resistance by the Chinese themselves. In 1900 the So- 
rjri JeXrf ciet > Harmonious Fists, commonly called the Boxers, at- 

ai,j uthi'~ gatiized a movement to Oust the "foreign devils" from the 

..weerr.'t ivrl country. Much property was destroyed,"the legations in Pc- 
toSSSn ' vcrc and hundreds of foreigner, including the 

German minister, were killed Though supported bv the 
Chinese government, tile rel tell ton was finally suppressed by an ex pedi non¬ 
ary force of British, Russians, Japanese. Germans, Frenchmen, and Ameri¬ 
cans. 1 he third and most important cause of the temporary decline of im¬ 
perialism in China was rivalry- among the despoilm themselves. Several of 
the great powers became suspicious that their competitors w ere attempting 
to get more than rbeir proper share of the booty. | \ K distrust w as (specially 
keen among Great Britain. Russia. Germany, and Japan. In 1901 the British 
and the Japanese concluded an alliance to protect certain areas they hoped 
to develop against the encroachments of the Russians md the Germans, 
When in 1903 it became evident that Russia intended to sw allow Manchuria, 
rhe Japanese took up arms. The conflict ended in in A decisive victors' 
for Japan. Russia was forced to surrender Port Arthur to her rival and tn ac- 
know ledge Japanese supremacy in Korea. Bur these developments merely 
delayed the spoliation nf China. In 1915 rhe same old imperialistic activities 
were revived when Great Britain assumed w hat virtually amounted to 
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sovereign rights in Tibet, The following wit Russia established j prat ce¬ 
tera ce over the enormous province of Outer Mongo lb. w liieh the Sov iet 
government stubborn!v insists upon retaining Thus on the eve of World 
War I the independence of China was still vcry far from secure against The 
cupidity of nations professing to represent a superior level of culture- 

7„ PiftVER POLITICS ANTI THE ARMED PEACE 
National conflicts and struggles for empire arc common ingredients of 
wliat is known as power politics. The phrase refers to the pursuit of power 
bv sovereign states as an end in itself or as a means to the 
attainment of other ends. The methods employed have mdh 
tioiialiv included nearly every form of deceit and trickery in¬ 
vented by rhe wir of man. Nations in a formal rdanouship of peace spy 
upon each other, issue threats and couiiicrrh rents, form alliances and coun- 
terallbnccs t and attempt to bluff and hormnvogglc each other. Finally, 
when fear and steed gain the upper lurid* they resort to war* Though the 
crudities are frequently glossed over by embassy teas and striped-pants 
formalitv, the fundamental rule of power politics is the law of the jungle. 

Row cr politics is not new. It dates back to the origins of the modem state 
svsieni in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Its methods were fol¬ 
io wed bv Richelieu and by Frederick the Great, to name only two. Its lirst 
Great peak of development was not readied, however* until after 1850. By 
that time the micmfltion.il system of Mtttcrtikrh had broken Th* nrigifc 
down. I ItificehHthp in the main, it was cadi suite for itself, and <*t ptr^tr 
rhe devil rake the hind most. International struggles for power, 
prestige, security, and empire made up an increasing proportion of the 
political history of the Western world until the first great culmination of 
those iimiirglcs in World War 1 . 

Jt would be a mistake, however, to assume that die inhabitants of the 
Western world were preoccupied exclusively wicli power rivalries and 
brutal struggles for narmnal aggnndizi-numL The period from ^ £§t 

1830 to 1914 was distinguished by couriitcrable progress in fhr . 
the development of intemarional law and organisation. Van- mmt &t 
nus conferences, notably the Finsr and Second Hague Con- 
fcrences in 1899 and 1907. respectively f succeeded in formu¬ 
lating a number of significant new principles of international lau 1 . Among 
them were rules forbidding the use of explosive bullets and poison gaso 
and outlawing the employment of force for rhe colltrctrnn of international 
debts. In iBB$ a convention was signed by fourteen nations pledging them¬ 
selves to strive for the suppression of slavery and rhe slave trade, and in 
i^uva Ijodv of rules known as the Declaration of London was adopted gov¬ 
erning the rights and duties of nc urea Is under coudi lions of naval wa rfare* 

life growtli of mlcrmlioflfll organization between 1830 and 1914 w as 
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exemplified by several development In 1S74 the Universal Postal Union 
TbcjsTairth TOS cfca,:e ^ Facilitate the ransmissiori of mails between 
uftmer- nations, and the follow ing year an International Telegraphic 

ujtioHf.l Union was established. At die First Elaine Conference nf 

igpjj the nations represented decided upon the creation of an 
international arbitration tribunal Known thereafter as the Hague Perma¬ 
nent Court of Arbitration, ir consisted of a panel of judges from which 
each party cu a dispute might choose two arbirrators and those four would 
choc*;* a tilth, k functioned successfully down to 1914 in the adjustment 
of fifteen disputes between nations, indtiding n serious controversy be¬ 
tween Germany and France over French intervention in Morocco. 

Bur the progress in international Law and organization, substantial though 
it was* failed ro measure up to the needs of the nines. By 1914 the economic 
Thcr fj Ufiu aod political conditions favorable to the maintenance of peace 

<1/ te*fy had almost ceased to exist. The beneficent system of free 

tj*nanaUrm s^de under which Britain liad supplied the capital and manu¬ 

factured goods and die rest of the world the food and raw materials had 
virtually passed into history, firinin was still interested in preserving the 
Mat fit «jwc?* from which she had profiled for so lung, bur certain nations on 
the Continent of Europe were dcdrmis of upsetting ir. Germany, m par¬ 
ticular* now lud a flourishing industry of her own and was eaj^er ro find 
marker in area* hitherto monopolized by the British, “I he growth of both 
nationnlism and militarism bepr pace with the expansion of economic am- 
bilious. Under tii ti circumstances nothing bur the strongest and most fully 
effective international machinery would have been adequate tu preserve 
the peace. But the Hague Court was weak. Actually ir was not a court at 
.if] faur a panel of arbitrators, hince it had no compulsory jurisdiction, gov¬ 
ernments could submit tlieir disputes to it or nor. just as they chose, More¬ 
over, all of the attempt of the powers 10 Limit arm am tuts by international 
Agreement ended in failure. Competition in armaments magnified fears and 
transformed the system of independent states into a breeding ground fur 
wars. 

During the last tlirec-qtiartersof the nineteenth century Western civiliza¬ 
tion was In till upon a multitude of states. They varied great !y in area and 
population, 1>us, svkh n single exception* no one of them was 
powerful enough n> impose its will upon die others. The ex¬ 
ception* of course, was Great Britain, with a highly developed 
industrial system and with a navy equal in strength to die combined navies 
of any two cither powers- By virtue of but industrial and naval might, md 
iha her financial power. Britain was aide to hold die rest of the nations of 
Europe in a kind of balance. As a consequence, no major wars occurred on 
that continent between the end of the Napoleonic wars and the outbreak 
of World War l To ami Imre this exclmiwtly to the influence of Britain 
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is not quire correct* since most of the test of the nations were too deeply 
absorbed in problems of internal development to bother very much with 
foreign affairs. Nevertheless, the so-called Hundred Yeats' Peace was to a 
large extent a Put Britamiicti. 

By igoo the European balance of power had begun to get out of adjust¬ 
ment* Several factors combined to produce the result. Most important was 
the unification and indubiriatization of Germany. Prior to jfc# break- 
1^71 Germany was broken up into a number of states, the do&nof 
largest of which was Prussia. But Prussia had no greater popu- J'jJJj* 1 
■ation or economic potential than France, The defeat of 
[•ranee in the Franco-Prussian War and the establishment of the German 
empire changed this relationship, Germany forged rapidly ahead until 
bv 1900 she lad greatly outdistanced France in industrial power and was 
soon to surpass Great Britain. .Meanwhile, her population had grown, w bile 
the numbers of the French had virtually stood still, in 1898 the Kaiser de¬ 
cided that Germany must have a navy, to increase her prestige as a world 
power and to protect her expanding commerce. The British soon found 
rhemttlvts unable to maintain tlicir traditional standard of a navy equal in 
strength to flic combined navies of .my tw o other powers. With 3 power¬ 
ful navy, a flourishing industry, and a commanding geographic position, 
Germany seemed well on the wav toward becoming the dominant nation 
in Europe, f ler power and prosperity inspired fear and envy among her 
neighbors. But Germany. France, and Britain were nr.t the only coun¬ 
tries whose status as great powers had undergone a change. Following her 
unification in rl^o, Italy rose to a position almost equal to thnt of France, 
Austria, on the orher band, declined on account of the growth of na¬ 
tionalist movements among the numerous Slavs within her borders. 

Rv 1 goo six Great Powers in Europe—Germany, France. Russia, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain— were competing with each other for 
power, security, and economic advantage. Each had specific 
objectives the fulfillment of which it regarded as essential to 
its national interest. Germany built her ambitions around amtt Piwr- 
castward expansion. After 1B90 German capitalists and iro- ity 

penalise* dreantedof a UritugTtiich Qttirfl (Drive to the East) 
and planned the construction of a railway from Berlin to 
Bagdad to facilitate economic control of the Ottoman Empire, Austria 
also loo Led to the cast, but ro die Balkans rather than to any part of west¬ 
ern Asia, i ler hold on Trieste anti other portions of the Adriatic coast was 
rather precarious, since much of this territory was inhibited by Italian*, if 
she could carve a highroad through the Balkans to the Aegean, her access 
to tine scj would be more secure. As time passed. Austria and Germany be 
came inure dependent upon each other, the farmer because «>i trouble with 
the Slavs both inside and outside her borders, and the latter because of a 
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growing fear of encirclement. In 1S79 Rlsnrmrck entered into an alliance 
with Austria* which was renewed and strcimchened in subsequent years, 
it was m alliance with a corpse, but 1 lie Germans dung to it more and more 
desperately as inttmatiim.il tcnStom deepened. 

To ,1 targe degree the objectives of France were dictated by 3 dcsire to 
curb or counterbalance the growing might of Germany. France hoped to 
t'TJTjce recover Akice and Lorraine* which had suddenly become 

very valuable as the result of a discovery by Sidney Thomas 
ft rid l\ C. Gilchrist in iti - 8 of n method of converting low-grade iron ore 
into sterL But that was not all, The French were determined to add Mo¬ 
rocco to their African empire regardless of the i nr crests of other powers In 
that sadly misgoverned country". The motives of the French government 
were a mixmre of economic and political. Morocco contained rich mineral 
deposits* but it would be valuable oho for strategic reasons and as a reservoir 
from which troops might be drawn to offset the manpower shortage m 
house. 

A paramount ambition of Russia was to gain control of the Bosporus 
md the Dardanelles, She had regarded this os her ^historic mission" since 
Rm tf a early in the nineteenth century. Achievement of this mission 

would prevent her fleet from being bottled up in the Black 
Sea m the event of war wirh some naval power nr powers. Besides, it would 
give her unquestioned access to rhe .Mediterranean and probably possession 
of Constantinople. Turkey would be eliminated from Europe, ami Russia 
would fall heir ro the Balkans. In addition* if the Tsor T s agents could get 
to Constantinople before riie Germans* they could turn rhe Berlin-to- 
Bagdad railway into in empty dream. But Imperial Russia had other ambi¬ 
tions. She coveted access to the Persian Gnlf and Indian Ocean and tried 
for years to make Penia a Bwedan pro recto rare. She strove also for licrrer 
outlets 1 a the Pacific and attempted, as previously noted* to extend her 
control over Manchuria* Finally* through Pan-Slavism she aspired 10 pi ay 
the rule of guide and protector of all rhe Slavic peoples of eastern Europe,, 
including those who were under the rote of Austria-Hungary". Thai each 
of these ambitions constitnetd a threat to the stoats quo scarcely needs 
emphasis. 

The power policies of Great Britain and Italy were somewhat less de¬ 
pendent upon the actions of other specific countries. The policy of Britain* 
in fact, was directed against almost everyone- She was no [ess 
suspicious of the Russian ambitions at Constantinople than 
she was of the Goman. Until after the beginning of the 
twentieth century die distrusted Fiance- Her cardinal liim w ere (1) to 
maintain The life lines of her empire* <i) in keep open the sea lanes to her 
sources of imports and tier foreign markets, and (3) to preserve a balance 
among the nations im the European Continent so that no one of them would 
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ever become strong enough to attack her. If the actions of any other coun¬ 
try threatened ru interfere with these cardinal aims fas they often did), the 
hostility of Britain would instantly he aroused She would seek to put ihc 
offending nation in its place by diplomatic pressure, forming an alliance 
against it, or by going 10 war, as site finally did against Germany in 1014. 
The ambitions of Italy before itjty were almost entirely territorial She Lad 
no great empire to defend, nor was her securiry threatened from any ex¬ 
terna! source. Hut she did covet Tripoli in northern Africa, which she ex¬ 
pected to take from Turkey, and hutta irredenta, die “unredeemed Italy," 
including T rieste and the South Tyrol, which was still in the possession of 
Austria, 

Shortly before 1900 die empire of Japan began to participate actively 
in power politics. During the second half of the nineteenth century the 
bland kingdom emerged from its Oriental seclusion and went bt- 

through a transformation thar astonished the world, leiida!- eenttt 1 
ism was abolished, and a highly centralized state with a con¬ 
stitution modeled after that of Imperial Germany was established. Science* 
industrialism, universal education, anti conscription were imported from 
the West Every large city hud its streetcars, skyscrapers, and electric lights, 
although, in the opinion of most authorities, these were nothing hut West¬ 
ern trappings on rlic surface of a culture still fundamentally Oriental. In 
as previously mentioned, japan indicted a decisive defeat upon Chinn 
taking from her the island of Formosa and acquiring a fret hand in Korea. 
In 1704-5- the Mikado’s generals am! admirals surprised the world even 
more bv defeating Russia* These victories gave Japan a virtually unques¬ 
tioned place among the Great Powers. Western diplomats courted her 
favor and bowed and scraped in the pretence of her rulers. 

One of the clearest expressions of the realities of power politics before 
ttji-j was the growth of militarism, Since the nations of the world were 
living in a condition of international anarchy, it was almost Miaiati im 
inevitable that their fears and suspicions should lead to coin* and ilw 
petition in armaments, Europe in particular became an armed #*»**■ 
camp. After 1W70 every one of the chief powers of that con- * 
tinent, with the exception of Great Britain, adopted conscription and uni¬ 
versal military mining. Not only thar, but they adopted the belief that 
national security depended almost entirely upon the extent of military and 
naval preparedness. After every war scare the size of armies and navies in¬ 
creased until, by 191+ all “f "the important countries, and many of rhe 
smaller onti also, were staggering under a burden which, in a saner world, 
would have been regarded as intolerable- There were, of course, men of 
humanity and wisdom who recognized the danger and did all in their power 
to ward it off. But there were fir too many others who not only denied that 
any danger existed but stoutly maintained tliat militarism was a positive 
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benefit. Theodore Roosevelt argued that training for war was necessary 
to preserve the "manly and adventurous qualities” in a nation. Field Mar¬ 
shal von -Multkc and Heinrich von Trcitsclikc saw in military conflict one 
of the divine elements; of rlie universe and a "terrible medicine” for the 
human race. The French philosopher, tlrncsi Renan, justified war as a con¬ 
dition of progress, "the sting which prevents a country from going to 
steep ” Although the propagation of such doctrines was not the thief cause 
of miliraribm, it undoubtedly strengthened the position of rhosc who be¬ 
lieved in armaments and war ns the best methods of solving world problems. 
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HE COUNTRY we cull the United States of America 
begun its history as an appendage of Europe. Except for the American 
Indians, at! of its original inhabitants were Europeans. They spoke Euro¬ 
pean kinfnmrrs nmi brought with them i .iiropciit habits, ideas, aliJ dcllii.ve- 
mems. For years many of them thought «f America as a place in which 
m pick up jii'td and silver or reap a rich harvest from tobacco or indigo 
plantations and then return to rise Old World to live a life of ease and 
luxury. By the eighteenth century, however. Americans had begun to think 
of their country as unique, as a nation with a diameter and destiny of its 
own. As time went on, the sense of natiuml independence increased, and 
more and more modifications were made in the European cultural pattern, 
American civilization was never divorced from its Old World origins, but it 
acquired an expanding number of unique characteristics as the nation grew 
and waxed in power. By 1914 America hid surpassed most European coun¬ 
tries in the achievement of a democratic society and was at least their equal 
in devotion to concepts of national greatness. 

!. THE YOUTH OF TllK SAXTON 

By tiik middle of die eighteenth century the thirteen British colonies in 
America, established between 1607 and irt'fca. bad orngrown their swaddling 
cloches. Their interests were m> longer predominantly those of colonists. 
Their ideals and habits of thinking, in many cases, had di- y 6 e gT<™»* 
verged from those of the Mm her Country, riicir economic «j jj pirit 
system had attained a maturity which gave them a feeling of 
self-reliance and an unwillingness to he bed any longer to 
the apron smngs of British authority. The British, moreover, had abetted 
this self-reliance bv fallowing a policy for a considerable period of salutary 
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neglect** with respeer ro the tokmes. Smzll wonder, therefore, that they 
sJimild have drifted steadily toward independence. Many years after inde¬ 
pendence w&s formally tftkblfchcd, John Adams accurate! v appraised the 
rinmien when lie wrote rhar “the revolution was effected before the w ar 
eoiTimcnecil The revolution was in the minds and hearts of the people ' 5 1 

The eauso of the American Revolution* or War for Independence* as 
it is mure accurately caJ!td t arc fairly well known* hirst and foresuost 
r alumId be placed opposition to rbc mercantilist policies of 

Swerifti* ** the Brit ^ h government. These were exemplified by various 
Revolution: sets for the regulation of trade and the raising of revenue 

</ 1 wwriyw- passed by the British Parliament. The oldist were the Acts 
oUbf 'motb- uf Tr3(it; nnd Navigation ( HS60-71) which prohibited trade 

tf iountry between England and the colonics in other than English* 
owned or English-built ships, and forbade the exportation 
uf certain "enumerated articles.” such as tobacco, sugar, and cotton to 
any country except England. Much of the time enforcement of these acts 
remained rather lax and haphazard, but in 1764 Parliament attempted, bv 
means of the so-called Sugar Act, to tighten up the system. The Sugar Act 
reduced the tariff on certain imports but levied additional duties on sugar, 
wines, coffee, silks, and linens brought into the colonies from the French 
and Spanish West Indies. More important, it reformed the customs service 
and provided mure stringent regulations for the collection of duties. New 
England merchants, who had grown accustomed ro lax enforcement, were 
incensed because they saw their opportunities for bringing in sugar and 
molasses from the Spanish and French West Indies about to he cue oft. A 
protitable trade bad developed in such Commodities, which could be sold 
La large quantities to distillers to be made into nun. 

Tlte Sugar Act of 1764 was designed not merely to restate bur also to 
increase revenues. The Seven Years’ IVir, or French and Indian War, 

, ^ #5 ii was called in America, had Jeft the British treasury 

Stmir An burdened with debt. Since the war lLad benefited America, 
many British statesmen conrended that the colonics should 
pay a share of the debt. Accordingly, George Grenville, dunce I fur of 
the Exchequer, introduced into Parliament a number of colonial matron 
measures culminating in the fateful Stamp Act of j-ijj. The Stamp Act 
required that revenue stamp costing from a half pentiv to twenty shillinas 
be affixed to all newspapers, pamphlets, commercial hills, legal documents, 
and similar papers. The rax would not prove particularly burdensome, al¬ 
though merchants feared a heavy drain of hard money, since every bill 
uf lading would be Taxed and the stamp could be purchased only for 
spcdc. Nevertheless, the Act aroused a violent storm of opposition par¬ 
ticipated in by nearly all classes. Lawyers, bankets, land specuJaron, md 
newspapermen vented their wrarh in denunciations and encouraged t he boy- 
1 Letter 10 Mr. Niles, January 14, ifitfl. 
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cortiii£ of British goods. A mob surged through the crooked streets of 
Boston anti guiied the maniioit of Lieutenant-Govtmor 1 lutchidflon. From 
New Hampshire to Georgia the Act was Hunted, the agents who sold the 
stamps were driven from rheir offices, ami the stamps themselves were 
public]v burned. 

Of capita] importance aSso as a eau?^ L of the Revolution was British 
interference with the interests of Sand-hungry colonists in the Wesr. A 
Royal Proclamation of 17 6$ organized all territory acquired f j}bttrrfer- 
by Britain in the French and Indian War into four regions; i^ctwtb 
Grenada (mehiding several West Indian islands)* East Hor- imd 4 nfti&t 
id*. West Florida, and Quebec, A lore serious* it reserved all 
the western territory" between the Alleghenies and the Missis- 
sipjji, and between the Florida and Quebec* for the exclusive use of the 
Indians. The colonists were forbidden m make any purchases or settle- 
merits whatever in that region* At a single stroke all the Western bod 
claims which The colonies had cherished for years were wiped out. In 
1774 Parliament sought to amend matters by passing a new Western land 
act, the so-called Quebec Act, This tow was intended to correct certain 
errors in the PracLinmkm of 1763* Ihii k seemed only to make matters 
worse by annexing all of the territory north of die Ohio River to the 
Province of Quebec, The Western: claims of four colonies in this region 
were thereby swept away. 

Ukc itll re*ulurious, die uric which occurred in America between 1775 
anti f j had its ideologic 4-1 basis. For reasons not altogether clear colonial 
potatka) leaders drew their inspiration from the English phi- 
losophcrs of the seventeenth CCXtxmy rather tlian from those rf WimtJ 

ihdr own time. It was Locke. Sydney. Harrington, Milton* r^ka phi- 
and to some extent Sir Edward Coke who provided Samuel 
Adams* 1 Tomas Paine* and Thomas Jefferson with their sharpese intellectual 
weapons. From such sources they drew the idea that Englishmen, no matter 
where rhev might live, had fundamental rights which the British govern¬ 
ment must not infringe. From such sources also came the doctrines of the 
stare of nature, the social cuntraer. the law of nature, on taxation without 
tcptescntarioti, and the right of revolution. 

Most fundamental af all the ideological causes, perhaps, were the con¬ 
flicting Theories of representation and the sovereignty of Parliament. 
Cdlnnial leaders maintained fchai a true representative: must be 
an iictuat representative* that i\ lie must live in the disirrier 
whose intercuts he purported to represent. For the British the 
prevailing theory was that of "virtual represeniariutC which 
mranc representation of classes rather ill an of geographical 
areas. According to this theory even- Aristocrat in the empire 
was virtually represented by the British nobility, and every 
commoner by the members of rhe House of Commons regardless of the 
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location of the district which happened to elect them. On the issue of 
the sovereignty' of Parliament disagreement was eipially sharp. Colonial 
philosophers, in accordance with seven tee nth-century" theory, rejected 
the doctrine of absolute sovereignty, whether of parliaments. Icings, or 
anyone else. British constitutionalists had gradually evolved the theory 
that Parliament was legally omnipotent. As their noted leader. Sir William 
Bfacksmne, expressed it, '‘The power and jurisdiction of parliament is so 
transcendent and absolute that it cannot be confined, either lor causes or 
persons, within any hounds. ... it can, in short, do every thing that is 
not naturally impossible,'’ * This conception was given legal effect in (7(56 
u irh the enactment of the Declaratory Act asserting in wveepinu terms the 
authority of Parliament to "make laws and statutes'of sufficient force and 
validity to hind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 

The incidents which precipitated the actual outbreak of the American 
Revolution arc too well known to require much comment. In .March, 1770. 
haiaut a company of British soldiers stationed in Boston for the 
prerijpfoufHg protection of British officials became panicky and opened 

t?<a!rr bTtiL fSrC ° n 3 “fob. When the smoke had deared away, 

four Americans lay tleid in the snow, i bis was the celebrated 
Bf*t«n Massacre. In December, (jjj, occurred the Boston Tes Party 
when a band of citizens disguised as Indians dumped tea into the harbor 
in resvnmienr against a monopoly in that commodity which the British 
government had granted to the ’powerful East India Company. Britain 
retaliated by dosing the port of Boston until the tea was paid for, 
increasing the power of the king's subordinates in Massachusetts; and or¬ 
dering the transportation of political offenders to England for trial. General 
Gage, commander of the Britbh garrison in Boston, was charged with the 
enforcement of these *'Intolerable Acts," as the colonists called them In 
riie spring of 1777 he learned that Massachusetts patriots were collecting 
munitions at Gmcord. On the night of April (if he sent a detachment of 
troops to confiscate them. But the patriots learned of the plan and made 
preparations tu defeat it, W hen the British arrived in Lexington the next 
mnmmg, they found a determined band of minute-men lined np across 
the common. In the resulting confusion ami panic someone fired a shot 
Soon the firing became general and the Americans w ere dispersed leaving 
eight of their number dead on the green. The British continued their 
march to Concord, but un the return to Boston they were assailed by 
minute-men from behind scone walls, trees, and houses. When the fmrht- 
ened detachment stumbled into Boston, it had lost 147 of its members in 
killed and wounded. The harries of Lexington and Concord marked the 
beginning nf the Revolution. 

The American Revolution had a multiple aspect. In the beqirmini? it was 
a Violent protest against the alleged tyrannies of the Bttish government. 

* Ctmtunstmti, Ikiok l t Qi. U. pp. 
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Scarcely anyone thought as yet of independence, although some had vi¬ 
sions of reorganizing the empire under j common sovereign. rfie 
with autonomy for the various legions. In less than a year a political 
demand for independence had become dominant, and a Deck- jW 
rariou proclaiming that "these United Colonies are, and of 
rkbi ou«ht to be, free and independent states'’ was signed on July 4. 1 776- 
Rut the Revolution also had something of the character of a political and 
social upheaval. Jn many states radicals like Samuel Adams and Thomas 
Paine had influence enough to accomplish far-reaching reforms. The new 
constitutions adopted in 177^ did not simply provide for a replacement of 
British by colonial rule. They deprived die governors of veto power, 
reduced their terms to one year, and subjected them to the supremacy of 
the legislature. In some states elaborate cheeks and balances were erected to 
prevent any form of despotism. Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Georgia went 
to the extent of establishing unicameral legislatures. That these political 
reforms would be accompanied by efforts in the direction of social reform 
was almost inevitable. A few states attacked the foundations of aristocracy 
—primogeniture, tithes, >jtut-rents, and entails. Others abolished their stare 
churches or wiped out religions ijaaKficaritins fur holding office. Radical 
economic legislation was also enacted. Several of the states confiscated 
crown lands and the princely estates of wealthy loyalists and divided them 
up among small farmers and war veterans. After the war the radicals in 
some states gained enough power to pass tout, for the iicncfit of the debtor 
classes. T hese measures took the form of stay laws, suspending the payment 
of interest and principal on mortgages; tender laws, requiring the acceptance 
of land or produce at fixed prices as legal tender in pa; - in cut of debts; and 
paper-money laws. In 17H6 an armed rebellion for the benefit of debt on 
swept over central Massachusetts Led by Daniel Shays, a former army 
captain, its objective was to prevent: the courts front sitting and rendering 
judgments for the collection of debts. It was finally put down but not until 
after an infuriated mob had threatened to besiege the state capitoL 

The menace of economic radicalism combined with the weakness of 
both state and central governments led to a demand for drastic revisions 
in the national cottsri tut tern. btnee 1776 tlic colonies as a Tbe 
group had (teen governed under the A nicies of Confederation, movement 
These, as their name implies, provided for a confederate, not f* ■> 
a federal or centralized government. All power was derived wwn muon 
from and could he exercised only through the state governments. The 
central authority could rake no action against individuals. Its ‘great and 
radical vice,*’ as Alexander Hamilttri pointed nut, was its power to legislate 
only for “states or governments in their corporate or collective capacities 
as contra distinguished from the individual of which they consist. ‘ This 
resulted in critical handicaps when it canit n> raising revenue Or obtaining 
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stiklitrs to serve in the srmy. By i -86 the threat to The security of property 
and tfi orderly mJ stable government was so serious that most of the 
conservative: lenders of the country were neatly for drastic changes. In 
September nf th.it year a convention to consider problems of interstate 
commerce was convoked at Annapolis, But with only five stares represented, 
Madison and Hamilton induced the delegates to issue a call for a nett 
convention tt> assemble in May of the following year. The new conven¬ 
tion was to deal with the much broader problem of revising the Articles of 
Confederation to rentier them “mure adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union : 1 

The convention of (787 met in Philadelphia from May to September 
behind dosed doors. Since the leading delegate. James -Madison, kept 
Adoption copious notes. We have what seems ru In? a full and accurate 
of the record of what took place. From the outset the majority of 

Cmoltvtkm t hc delegates showed an inclination to scrap the Articles of 
Confederation ami write a nctv instrument. Fundamentally, this is what 
they proceeded 10 do. The Constitution which the convention finally pr«r- 
duced bore few of the earmarks indeed of a revision of the Ankles. The 
new government was given a sphere of sovereign authority which the 
states were powerless to invade. Hie foundations of the system would 
rest in part on the people themselves, ar least in so far as they chose the 
member* of the House of Representatives and participated in The selection 
of the Electoral College. A powerful executive was created w ith authority 
rti veto acts of Congress and to use his own agents ro enforce the laws. 
Provision was made also for a federal judiciary, and some of the fathers at 
least intended that the Supreme Grnrrshould exercise the power of judicial 
review, that is, nullifying acts of Congress and of the state legislatures 
allegedly in conflict with the Constitution. Finally, die Constitution itself, 
and the law* and treaties made in pursuance thereof, were declared to lie 
the supreme law of the land Hie judges in every state were to be hound 
thereby, regardless of any conflicting provisions in the state coasotuttnus 
or laws. 

The adoption nf the Constitution of 1787 is regarded by some writers 
as having accompli died a counter-revolution in the Uni ter I States. True 
Coum<T-Tev ir “ that most of the delegates who took 9 prominent parr 
ethniwwy in the work of itic con vent inn were men of substance and 

tendmtlo conservative yiews. None of the old firebrands like Samuel 

Adams, Thomas Paine, and John Hancock was present. Thomas Jefferson 
was absent from the country- as minister to France. Of the delegates who 
attended, the majority seemed to think of democracy as virtually synony¬ 
mous with mob tide. Edmund Randolph declared that all the evils from 
which the country had recently suffered were traceable to the "turbulence 
and fullics of democracy." James Madison thought the people were too 
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prone to impetuous ami violent impulses ever to be trusted with unlimited 
power. 1 he primary fltm of the fathers of our government was not to 
enthrone the masses hut to establish a republic which would promote 
stability and protect the rights of property against the leveling tendencies 
of majorities. For tins reason they adopted elaborate cheeks and balances, 
devised the electoral college for choosing the President, created a pow erful 
judiciary, and entrusted the selection of Senators to rhe legislatures of the 
several states. These principles reflected a definite reaction against the 
extreme democracy of the Revolutionary period and the years immediately 
following. No lunger dominant were the Revolutionary ideals of glorifica¬ 
tion of The common people, defense of the rights of man. and distrust of 
the courts and executive power. Nevertheless, die political system which 
the fathers created was liberal in comparison with other governments of 
that time. The President at least was not a monarch, nor ivas rht Senate 
a chamber of nobles. 

The first decades in the history of the United States under its new Con¬ 
stitution were marked by phenomena! growth and expansion. When the 
first census was taken in 1790, the country had a total piputa- 
riun of By 1830 this had increased CO 12.S00.000 {j;f ^ n - tr j 

and by if'doto ? 1,40*1,000. In 1790 tlic Union comprised ij Sutei; in *. 
states with a total area of 890,000 square miles, By 1830 there 
were 27 states with mure than double the original area. By 
rtifcp the number of stares Jiad increased ru 35 and the area 
to niore than three times its original size. The period was characterized 
also by feverish activity in the extension of transportation facilities. First 
cirnic the era of canal building. Sen York State set the precedent by be¬ 
ginning the ennsrruLTion <if the L.ric (.anal in 1K17 to connect Lake F.ric 
with the Hudson River. Completed in 1S25, it reduced the cost of freight 
from Buffalo to New York from $120 a ton to $14. Soon other states 
caught the fever. Pennsylvania projected □ canal—with horse railroads 
arul inclined plants iu the mountainous regions—to link Philadelphia with 
Pittsburgh. Some states plunged so deeply into the canal-construction 
businesTrhat thev went bankrupt. But even if they had been financially 
successful inland waterway* would never luve provided a complete trans- 
porratinn svrtem. Facilities for bod iranspomtion were also necessary. 
Recognizing this need, Congress made a small appropriation in 1806 tn 
Start it creat National Road, eventually to extend from Cumberland, Mary¬ 
land, to Sr. 1 .011 is. Renewed appropriations were made grudgingly, how¬ 
ever, and the rmd was not finished for neatly fifty years. Many more miles 
of high wavs were built by the states but never enough to meet the need. 
In 18: > a movement was iniriated which wa> destined to eclipse in impor¬ 
tance all other iranspoftarion constructum projects. Fhis was the building 
of (he Baltimore and OJiio Railroad, which was opened tn horse-drawn 
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railcar traffic In. iS 30. Throughout the remainder of the nineteenth century 
railway construction absorbed as large a proportion of the nation's re* 
sources and manpower as did any ocher economic activity. 

Growth and expansion in the earl) - decades were not confined to ma- 
toriaf things. There was notable advancement also of democracy. From 
Tbetjovaib to iSoj the Federalists held the reins of power, repre* 

t ,i dertiot, scoring the big landowners, the money power, and the con- 
rae f sen'll rives generally. In the lotrer year the Dcmocratic- 

Republicam gained control as a result of the election of Thomas Jefferson 
to the Presidency in rSoo. This event is often referee.1 to as the Jeffersonian 
Revolution, on rite supposition that Jefferson was the champion of the 
masses and of The political power of the underprivileged. There is danger, 
however, in carrying this interpretation coo far. in several respects jclfer* 
son's ideas were far removed from democracy in its historic meaning. In* 
stead of being a follower of Rousseau, he was a disciple of Locke. He 
believed that that government is I test which governs least, nnd lie strenu¬ 
ously opposed die unlimited sovereignty of (he majority. His conception 
iff an idi. ll political system was an aristocracy of "virtue and talent," in 
which respect for personal liberty would he the guiding principle. Furr her* 
more, lie compared the mobs of great dries ensures on the human body and 
Jespiwd die mass of industrial workers as "panders of vice, and the instru¬ 
ments by which rhe liberties of a country are generally overturned." 1 

Yet it ciiuriot be denied that the Jeffersonian movement had a number 
of democratic objectives of cardinal importance. Its leaders were vigorous 
Tki opponents of special privilege, whether of birth or of wealth. 

fefieritmUm They worked for the repeal of primogeniture and entails 
Rtvahmtm inj tile abolition of established churdles. They led the cam¬ 
paign for the addition of a Bill of Rights to rhe Federal Constitution and 
oere almost exclusively responsible for its success. Although professing 
devotion to the principle of the separation of powers, they actually believed 
in the supremacy of the representatives of tht people and viewed with 
abhorrence tht attempts of the executive and judicial branches to increase 
their power. Three of the most typical ideals of Jefferson himself were 
decentralized government, periodic revisions of constitutions and laws, and 
the importance of public education. He stressed the value of local govern¬ 
ment to rhe extent of advocating primarv assemblies similar to the New 
Fug land ton n meetings for the exercise of a large proportion of the public 
powers. lie urged that constitutions and laws be submitted to rhe people 
for their approval or rejection every' nineteen or twenty year*, cm the 
theory that no one generation has the right to bind its Successors for the 
indefinite future. In lie, brer life he completed plans for an elaborate system 
of public education There is as rt* be free instruction for all children in 
'he elementary schools, and scholarships wen: to be provided in district 
1 Writhrpj of Jrffirtt9A {Washington cJ ) r Vt*L J, jp_ 
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colleges and in the state university for a limited number of students selected 
on the basis of intelligence and achievement. Bv tins method Jefferson 
sought to insure opportunity for nil. and not simply for the well-born anti 
the rick The persons rims'educated would be available for selection as 
natural aristocrats by enlightened uirueens s'- ho hud received enough know I- 
cd^c to recognize good men wlwn they saw' them. 

B V the end of the War of iKij the force of Jeffersonian Democracy was 
almost entirely spent. Any democratic movement of flit future would have 
to proceed from different premises and rest upon new f nun da- 
lions. Nut only did the war create new problems and divert UitnocT .icy 
men's interests from the need for reform, but the economic ? ,T " -' J . v to 
aspect of the Country had undergone numerous changes. The 
common people in the cities had grown conscious of their 
political importance and had Itcgun to demand privileges. More impor¬ 
tant, rhe dominance of the Old South, the stronghold of Jeffersonian 
Dcmacraev, had passed into history. As i result of the Louisiana Pur¬ 
chase and the settlement of the Northwest Territory, a new frontier had 
come into existence, life in rhe new areas was characterized by a rugged 
freedom and independence which left no room for snobbishness or class 
distinctions. In the struggle to survive, rhe things that counted most were 
hard wort and sharp wits- Birth and education were of little value. A> a 
consequence, a new democracy, which eventually found its leader in 
Andrew Jackson, rapidly crystallized around die major principle of equal 
uv. The Jacksonian Democrats considered all men politically equal, hut 
merely in rights hut in privileges. They therefore stood for universal man¬ 
hood 'stiffrage, for making alT public offices elective, ami fur rotation in 
office. Since they considered one man as good as another, they rejected 
the idea that special knowledge or ability was required for government 
positions. They even threw open to ordinary citizens such offices as county 
surveyor and superintendent of schools. Paradoxically, the Jacksonian 
Democrats approved of a strong executive. They restored the veto power 
to the state governors, lengthened their terms of office, and acclaimed the 
President of the United States as the real representative of the people’s 
will. The explanation seems to lie in rhe fact that they had come to regard 
legislative bodies as strongholds of “special Interests ’' 

Z. THE REAL AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

As Norm earlier, the term American Revolution applied to the events of 
1775-1781 was partly a tmsn«n*r. The struggle of those years took the 
form chiefly of a war for independence. True, there were Tfaf 
some indications of political anti social upheaval manifested indipfiid- 
especially in the new state constitutions and in the measures rue* * ww- 
against loyalists and aristocrats, but there was no displacement 
o*f classes'such as occurred during the French Revolution or 
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during die Russian Revolution of 1917. In the main, the same classes con* 
tinned in power after independence as before. Men of substance like 
Robert and Gotivcmeur Morris, Jell 11 Hancock, and Alexander Hamilton 
were no less active in the Revolution than impecunious failures like Samuel 
Adams ami Thomas Paine. 

A mUL'h mure radical transformation of American society took place in 
less than a century after independence had become a fact. The event which 
ushered in tiii* transformation was the Civil War, or War of 
Secession, or War betw ecu the States, as ir is variously called. 
Before the Gvit War. as Charles A. Heard lias pointed out, 
the most powerful doss in America was the Southern planter 
aristocracy. Nine of Lite sixteen Presidents were native South¬ 
erners. So were 14 of the ’4 Secretaries of State. 15 of the 16 Speakers of 
the House, and : 1 of the j$ justices of the Supreme Court. The Democratic 
party, dominated generally bv Southerner, polled a plurality of the popu¬ 
lar vote in of the 10 Presidential elections for which figures are available. 
Even in tS&i the combined vote of the two branches of the Democratic 
party exceeded time of the Republican candidate, Abraham Lincoln, by a 
margin of about 5000. The w ar and rile events which followed reversed the 
whole picture, A new class of ambitious, self-made men, compiled in part 
of the free farmers of the West and in part of industrial capitalists in the 
Eastern cities, now captured the reins of power. The Southern aururiam 
were saddled with disabilities, crippled economically, and deprived of all 
vesriges of political authority. During the turbulent aftermath of the war, 
hold enterprisers in the North took advantage of a rich harvest of oppor¬ 
tunities in land speculation, railroad building, and exploitation „f mineral 
resources. They also made the most of their political power to strengthen 
thdr hold upon the government and to use it to enhance their economic 
interests. 

The most obvious cause of tile frightful conflict between North and 
South that raged from 18(St to j*r$j was slavery, The first Negro slaves 
fetd been brought to Virginia from Africa in 1619. Kir nearly 
*/ fj&f two centuries thereafter the number increased slowly, and 

m f!lC P rol,teni slavery did not assume serious proportions. 
By the end of the eighteenth century many Somliemcrs 
themselves hud come to look upon human bondage as undesirable and 
lunged for its early extinction, increasing numbers of them provided in 
their wills lor the liberation of their slaves and contributed money to 
various projects lor returning the Negroes to Africa. But in 1793 the tables 
were completely turned hv the invention of the cotton gin. The produc¬ 
tion of cotton was changed overnight from a depressed activity with j 
doubtful future into a tremendously profitable enterprise. The total output 
grew from 4000 bales in 1790 to 175,000 in i$io and 4,000,000 in i$6a 
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fn a very real sense Cotton was made King, and the plantation system w ith 
its accompaniment of slavery wss iirmly fixed in the South. 

Yet it would he a mistake to suppose that the war grew out of an 
attempt hv the North to cncrcc the Smith into abandoning slavery. Until 
virtually the eve of the struggle sentiment aiming Northerners ^ t 

was far from unanimous in support of abolition. Abolitionists incruunx 
were common I v regarded as fanatics and disturliers of the mafutility 

peace and were sometimes brutally mistreated for their ac- 
tivitics. In 183(5 an infuriated crowd arrackcd William Lloyd 
Garrison, tied a rnpe around his neck, and dragged him through the Streets 
<if Boston. Two years later a frenzied mub in Illinois lynched the Aboli¬ 
tionist editor, Elijah P. Love joy. What most Northerners were chiefly 
ft nice met! about was the extension of slavery into the territories. 1 hey 
were willing to tolerate its continued exist cnee In the South, but they re¬ 
sented its intrusion into tile Louisiana Purchase or info the regions of the 
Southwest completed from Mexico in 1848, Such areas they hoped to 
organize into free states to lie scLtled by land-hungry migrants from New 
England and the Middle Atlantic region. Perhaps the South would have 
tolerated such hopes had rhe two sections remained substantially equal in 
power and influence, But such was far from the case. Although North and 
South each had the sonic number of states as late as 1840, they differed 
widely in population. The inhabitants of the North own tiered 9,7*8,000 
and those of the South This gave to the North a total of nt 

scats in the House <■!' Representatives compared with only 87 for the 
South. John C Calhoun complained that on account of this disparity in 
mini hen,the North would have a perpetual majority in the electoral college 
and couId therefore prevent .1 Southerner from ever being chosen President. 

As The tide.-; of history mov ed closer to armed conflict, sectional sntago- 
nistn loomed ever larger as the real cause of the Civil War. The South was 
agricultural, rhe North increasingly industrial. As a producer 
of raw materials for export, the former opposed protective 
tiriJTs since they would increase rhe costs of imports, The 
latter saw in protectionism an us dispensable device to enable its new in¬ 
dustries to maintain themselves against foreign competition. From the view¬ 
point of rhe North a strung retinal government was necessary to provide 
interna] improvements and to maintain rhe order mid stability esscnri.il 
to the growth of prosperity. Nonhem statesmen therefore contended that 
secession and mjllificstiim were illegal, tlut the central government de¬ 
rived us authority from the whole body of the people, and that the Union 
was older than the states. Deeply conscious of the unique character of their 
institutions, Southern leaders Imped to keep the activities of the central 
i£tn emmem down ro a minimum. J hey in -is ted tliat sovereignly rested 
with the separate states, that the states had created the Union, and that the 
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Federal government was merely their agent. Since each state had entered the 
Union of its own volition, it was free to withdraw therefrom whenever 
it saw fit, Jt was free also fo nullify any act of the central government 
which conflicted with its own interests. With the parage of time issues 
of sectionalism and states' rights became more and mom closely linked with 
the issue of slavery'. It seemed to Southerners that the only way they could 
defend the interests of their section was to insist upon the right to cany 
slavciy into all of the new territories in the hope that they might organize 
some of them at leasr as slave states and thereby redress the balance between 
North and South. Acceptance of this by Northerners as the fundamental 
issue was exemplified by the organization of the Free Soil party in 1848 
with its cardinal objective of excluding slavery from the territories, ft 
was exemplified also by a bloody war in Kansas in 1 654-56 between anti- 
slavery immigrants from New Engl anti and pro-slavery partisans who had 
crossed over from Missouri. 

In 1S57 the South rejoiced in what seemed a great victory for its 
contention that slavery could nor be outlawed in territories subject to the 
U) rtt Federal government. On March 6 of that year the Supreme 

firm* Scon Court, speaking through Chief Justice Tancv, issued its 
decision in she famous case of Score v. Sandford. Dred Scott 
was a slave owned by a surgeon in the United States Army, l-Ji s master 
had taken him from Missouri to Illinois, thence to Minnesota Territory, 
where slavery had been forbidden by the Missouri Compromise, aiid 
finally back to Missouri. There he sued for his freedom on the I kkis of 
having twice been a resident tin free soil. The Supreme Court rejected bis 
ph-a tm the ground that the Missouri Compromise was unconstirutiorul. 
OmgTcs had n» right ro prohibit slavery in the territories, for this would 
deprive Southerners who might wish ro go tbere of their property without 
due process. The Chief Justice also declared that no Negro, whether bond 
or free, had a right to sue in the Federal Courts. Negroes were not citizens 
of the L ai ted States, and no laiv of Congress or act of a state legislature 
could give them that status, When the Constitution was adopted, dice were 
considered as subordinate and inferior beings. It was never the intention 
of the fnunCrs of that instrument that they should enjoy an equality of rights 
and privileges with members of the Gukasian race. The Chief Justice 
seems to liai c been actuated by noble motives. He hoped that a definitive 
answer from the Supreme Court would settle the question of slavery in 
the territories, once and fur all, rod thereby avert dvil war. Northerners, 
however, almost to a man condemned the decision. They admitted the 
possibility that it might he good constituriunai Jaw, hut they declared 
that there was a higher law than the Constitution, and many of them stood 
ready to uphold that law by force. Instead of averting i civil war, the 
Dred Scon decision did almost as much as an\ single factor to make such 
a war inevitable. 
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The immediate cause i f the outbreak of armed conflict was rite election 
of Abralwm Lincoln 10 the Presidency in 1S60. Lincoln was the candidate 
of the Republican party, founded six years earlier for the ,,, fllf 
express purpose of opposing the extension of slavery. In 1656 fttaitm oj 
it nominated John C- Fremont for President and campaigned L, " rt> '” 
on die Slogan “Free soil, free speech, and Fremont/’ Four years later it 
adopted a broad platform designed to appeal to almost everybody in the 
North but the radical Abolitionists, It promised internal improvements, 
Jugh tariffs for the benefit of industry, and a quarter-section of free pub¬ 
lic land for sealers in the Western territories. On the slavery question 
it took the clear-cut position of no interference with the institution in the 
Southern states but absolute exclusion from the territories. Despite the 
moderation of its platform on the slavery issue, the triumph of the Re¬ 
publican party in the election of i8&> was regarded by the South as almost 
the equivalent of a declaration of war. The candidate of the party was 
no Abolitionist; indeed, he had go tie so far as to declare himsell in favor 
of a Constitutional amendment protecting slavery in the South. Hut lie had 
also asserted, just two yean; before his election, that the nation could not 
endure "half slave and half free." and he continued his denunciation of 
the Died Scott decision, which the South regarded as offering almost the 
only hope of restoring the balance between the two sections. Without such 
a balance it would be forever impossible to prevent the North from im¬ 
posing its costly system of tariffs and internal improvements upon an 
agrarian South \v liich had no device for such things. 

~ As soon as it was certain that Lincoln had been fleeted. South Carolina 
seceded from the Union. The movement spread like a madness, and more 
and more starts announced their withdrawal On February EitMsb- 
!s, I m,‘ delegates from seven seceded states met at Mont- «t ii>t 

gomcry, Alabama, and established the Confederate States of t-owfedmey 
America. Jefferson Davis was chosen President and Alexander H. Ste¬ 
phens Vice-President, A month later st new constitution was adopted re¬ 
sembling the Constitution of the United States with a few notable excep¬ 
tions. The Confederate Constitution limited the President to a single term 
of six years. It expressly recognized and protected Negro slavery, It gave 
to Cimuros the power to appropriate money only upon the specific request 
of the President. It authorized the President to veto separate items in 
appropriation 1 fills. It granted to members of the Cabinet the prii ilege 
of holding seats in Congress and participating in die discussions. In 
throwing off rheir allegiance m the United State- and cffabliSfOng a new 
government, Southern statesmen enmendcd that they were doing mulling 
more than exercising the right vouchsafed in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence to “alter or aliotisb 1 a form of government whenever it becomes 
destructive of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” To this the 
North replied, through President Lincoln, that the right of revolution 
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referred to in the Declaration uf Independence applied onle to ty ran ntea I 
governments There could be no right to destroy the freest aiui must 
democratic government on earth. 

The Civil War followed its tragic course through four horrible years. It 
began with die attack on Fort Sumter on April iz, iKdi, and ended with 
Tfci mitiiJTy Robert E. Lee's surrender at Appomatton Court House on 
kiiwry of April 9, 1665. From the outset the North had decided ad- 
;he v;jt vintages, wirh a population of 19,000,000 compared with only 

500,000 for the Confederacy, and vastly greater financial resources. The 
North also bad a navy, which the South lacked, and a much more diversified 
and highly developed economic structure. Nearly all the manufacturing 
establishments were concentrated in the North, while the South was not 
even self-sufficient in fond supplies. On the other hand, the Confederacy 
had a military tradition, a coast line so lung that it almost prevented a block¬ 
ade, and the even mute positive advantage of fighting on its own territory. 
Its leaders could easily persuade the people that ill they needed tu do was to 
hold on until the North became weary and abandoned the struggle. During 
the first two years the prospects of the South seemed bright. Its armies 
managed to win or at least to stave off defeat in most of the battles, and 
possibilities of foreign aid were particularly encouraging, Hue a turn inn 
point cattle in iSGs. In September of that year General Lee, hopeful of 
capturing the railroad bridge at Harrisburg and cutting the Union in two, 
marched a powerful army across the Potomac. General Gcorye H. Me¬ 
ridian. with a Union force twice as large, advanced tu nicer him. The rwu 
armies clashed at Antieum Creek in Maryland. Although rot decisively 
beaten, Lee's troops were sufficiently exhausted that the\ withdrew across 
the P«tn mac. Had rhtj succeeded in attaining (heir objective, they might 
well have gone on to capture Philadelphia and probably New York, Lee 
made one further attempt to invade the North in July of 1K65 but was again 
forced to retreat after being checked by the force's of General \kadc at 
Gettysburg. After Amictsm the fortunes of the Confederacy steadily 
wauled-The prospects of foreign assistance faded into oblivion, and Lincoln 
took advantage of die more favorable turn of events to proclaim the libera¬ 
tion of the slaves in all states and portions of states still in rebellion a<*ainst 
the Union. The Emancipation Proclamation transformed t!iu Qvil Wat into 
a crusade and the crusading Fervor helped 10 guarantee victory for the 
North. 1 


The results of the Gvii War can only be described as climactic. More 
than 100,000 men were killed in battle or died of wounds, and 4 ij,o<kj 
others died of disease, accidents, and other causes. .Many 
Abolitionists doubtless considered this holocaust of lives justi¬ 
fiable, for slavery was permanently destroyed by the addition 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution just before the war 
ended. Later the Fourteenth Amendment conferred citizenship upon the 
liberated Negroes, and the Fifteenth forbade the denial of suffrage to them 
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on account of their race, color, or previous condition of servitude. Bur die 
Civil War also had other effects. It left the South prostrate and hagridden 
by fears and prejudices am! incapable for v eal's of raking any part in the 
democratic evolution of the country. Southerners who hid participated 
in the rebellion were deprived by Congress of the privilege of voting or of 
holding office, with the result that several of dw former Confederate states 
passed under the control of illiterate Negroes and "carpetbag" politicians 
who had come down from the North. The Fourteenth Amendment not 
only bestowed citizenship upon die former slaves, but it contained a pro¬ 
s'isinn of tremendous significance for the economic development of the 
country. The provision referred to forbade any stare to "deprive any 
person of l ife, liberty, or property without due process of law/* Represen¬ 
tatives of big business contended that the word ’ person" in this provision 
included cot poratioin as well as individuals. By i 88<5 the Supreme Court 
had come to accept this contention. The result was to give an enormous 
stimulus to the growth end expansion of corporations, for it made them 
virtually immune for several decades from regulation. Almost any act 
of a state legislature prescribing maximum hours or minimum wages could 
be attacked as depriving corporations of their property without due process. 
Scarcely am 1 thing did more to farth er the economic revolution in the 
United States stemming from the Civil War. 

3. THE RETURN TO REFORM 

Tur Civil War and the antecedent controversy over slavery and states’ 
rights sealed the doom of the Jacksonian Revolution. After 1840 demo¬ 
cratic p rog r«s an d even interest iti den meracy were rd ati veJy £f - rm 

slight. Although often acclaimed as a struggle for freedom and of , iv Ciril 

equality, the Civil War ushered in a period of frenzied dollar- H> m 
chasing and crude exploitation which Mark Twain aptly ^ r ' Av " K 
called the Gilded Age, l" no I about tlfi/p the popular attitude 
w as to took upon the natural wealth of America as 3 Great Barbecue to 
be shared by everyone with ambition enough to elbow his way ro the 
front. The prevailing economic philosophy was that of Imrez faire and 
free competition, 01 what later tame to be known as rugged individual¬ 
ism. Poverty was considered a budge of shifrlcssness. and wealth a sure 
sign of virtue. Economic competition was regarded as the counterpart of 
the struggle for existence and sun iv A nf the fittest in the biological sphere. 
The more ruthless the competition the better, in order to insure the prompt 
weeding out of the weak and incompetent. J lut the prevalence of such 
doctrines was not favorable to movements for ihr benefit of the un¬ 
privileged masses should lie readily apparent. 

Nevertheless, such movements did eventually get under way. and by the 
1 Syo's several had attained a vigorous growth, 1 hough nil j-(, f 
had their L>cgainings as vehicles of class discontent, most of orejttkick 
them came in time to be worthy successors of Jeffersonian and movement 
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Jacksonian Democracy. Their leaders fflyqht for what they considered 
the birthright of the great mass of citizens. The lirst of the post-CivU War 
movements of consequence was the Greenback movement of the t $7*>s 
and iSStp's. Primarily an expression of the diseuntent of debt-ridden farm¬ 
ers, it also had the suppirt nf the economise Henrv G Carey and the in- 
ditftrhli^t Peter Cooper, who became the candidate of rhe Independent 
National (Greenback) parry for President in 1876* The cardinal aim of 
the movement was to establish what is now called a managed currency, 
That h, the government by inning greenbacks would expand the supply 
of currency to keep pace with the growth of population and the economic 
development of the country- Much was made of rhe claim that money in 
circulation had shrunk from 5*8 per capita in 1865 to I17 in 1K76, lids 
shrinkage, k was argued, had meant severe hardship for debtors, for farmers 
especially, who had borrowed money to bin land at inflated prices during 
or soon after the Cit'd War. What they needed was an increase in the 
volume of money in circulating which would produce a rise in [trices of 
rhe things they had to sell and thereby enable iliem to pay off their mort¬ 
gages. But die Greenbacks rs also had other objectives They advocated 
income faxes and rhe restriction of sales nf public lands to actual sertbrs* 
In 1888, Imping tn win the support of organised labor, they extended theit 
platform tn include demands for government ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs, w oman suit rage, and rhe direct election of United Stares 
Senators 

A broader pud more virile movement than Grccobackkm was the Popu¬ 
list movement of the iSqo + s. Again the most substantial suppin came fmm 
The c ^ c Better prices for agricultural commodities in 

Paptrfiit the late 1880* had allayed the demand for inflation of the 

mwttnvni currency* but it flared up again In the 1890 s as depression 

reared its ugly head This rime it took the form of agitation for the coinage 
of silver in the ratio of 16 for silver to s of gold The purpose would lie the 
same* to increase prices of food and raw commodities, which had sunk Co 
abnormal levels, and thereby enable producers m pay their debts. The 
coinage of silver would also have rhe advantage of appealing to Western 
miners as well as 10 rhe farmers of rhe West and South. In the campaign 
of 180a the Populists nominated James B, Weaver of Iowa for President, 
on a platform which advocated a graduated inccsmc tax, postal savings 
bants, government ownersbip of railroads and telegraph and telephone lines, 
direct election of United States Senator, and j single term for the President, 
General Weaver polled a popular Viitc of over 1 .noo/rao and the electoral 
votes of four states. Four years liter the Populists repeated their platform* 
with a few minor additions. In the meantime, free atari res had captured 
control of the Democratic party and had nominated for President □ facile 
young orator from Nebraska, William J. Bryan* whose speech denouncing 
attempts to “crucify mankind upon 1 cross of gold* had swept the con- 
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vcnnon off irs feci- Since the Democratic convention wrutt into its plat¬ 
form nc.irlv everything that rlic Populism stood for, the latter had no 
alternative but to endorse Bryan ns their candidate. The campaign That 
follow ed was one of the most exciting in American history. The Populists 
were denounced as atheists and communists and Bryan as a dangerous 
demagogue who was nothing but their instrument. The election resulted 
in a vietmy for the Republican candidate, William McKinley, with 7.100,- 
000 votes to 6,500,000 for Bryan. 

The election of marked the high tide of the Populist movement. 
The parry nominated candidates in 1900, but the old fife and fervor were 
cone. Several factors were respond hit. Failure of the wheat 
crop irt India in 1896 was followed by a short Furopcan j c \-f; nc 
crop in 1B97. American farmers who hud grain to export j'apulttm 
benefited from the higher prices. More important were the ^ 

discover' of rich cold resources iti the Klondike and in South 
Africa nnd the development of the cyanide process for ex¬ 
tracting gold from low-conretit ores. a result, the world production of 
the yellow metal more rhan doubled in a few years- Prosperity returned, 
and the silver advocates could no longer make the valid claim that the 
supply of gold was insufficient to provide for the currency needs of the 
country. Vet ir was too much to expect that the idealism generated by 
the Greenback and Populist movement? would completely die out. In the 
ear!\ years of the twentieth century it rose phoenix-like from the ashes 
of defeat and gained a sufficient momentum to make it bv 1914 one of the 
most vitalizing forces in the history of the Republic. Crystallizing into tlit 
Progressive movement, it differed from its earlier examples in having .1 
broader intellectual and urban appeal and in being concerned with a wider 
variety of issues. Its leaders included nor simply orators and statesmen from 
the prairies, hut philosophers like John Dewey, civic reformers like Tom 
L Johnson and Lincoln Stetfens, educators like Charles Van Hise of 
Wisconsin ami David Starr Jordan of Stanford, and publicists like Walter 
Uppmaiin and Herbert Croly. 

The earliest formulations of Progressive doctrine seem to have been the 
Wisconsin Idea and the Oregon System, The former, the work of Charles 
Van J-Jise and Robert M. LaFolietre, called for the direct ^ 

pr unary, tax re form, the reg illation of rail r< Kids, and especi ally j e 
the use of the facilities of the state nnavcrrity in advancing 
government by the people. The Oregon System was a col lection of pro¬ 
posals for reform which were eventually adopted widely'. I hey included 
the Australian or secret ballot, registration of voters, the initiative and 
referendum, the direct primary', the recall, and corrupt practices acts re¬ 
stricting campaign contributions and expenditures with a view to clipping 
the w ings of machine politicians. As time went on, the movement embraced 
nearly all nf the Populist doctrines with the exception .,f the currency 
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proptisak Many uf its leaders abo endorsed the short bailor and proportional 
representation. T he former is a plan for restricting popular election to the 
principal legislative and executive officials, who would be held strictly ac¬ 
countable for their policies and actions. All other officials would be up- 
pointed, for the most part under civi[-service regulation. The purpose of 
the short ballot is to relieve the burden of choice on the voter and thereby 
enable him to express his preferences more intelligently. As indicated curlier, 
proportional representation is a scheme for giving representation to po¬ 
litical panics in direct proportion t<< their voting strength, It guarantees 
Scats in the legislative body not merely to the party which has captured 
a majority of the rates but to each of rile minority parties as well. 

The Progressive movement reached the climax of its power between 
1910 and 1916. The first of these years witnessed the famous Insurgents' 
7 'Z.t &ovnh Revolt. A band of Progressive Republican members of the 
e/ IWh- House of Representatives. led by George W. Norris of Ne¬ 
braska, joined with the Democrats in rebellion against the 
exercise of autocratic powers by Speaker Joseph G. Cannon- They suc¬ 
ceeded in debarring the Speaker from membership on the Gunmirtec of 
Rules and in making it and all other committees elective by the House. 
Proud and confident as a result of this victory, the insurgents cast about for 
new triumphs. In January, ipn. they organized the National Progressive 
Republican League in combination wirh such senators as LaFollerte ot 
Wisconsin and Jonathan Bourne of Oregon. They adopted a platform 
combining the chief element of the Wisconsin Idea and the Oregon System 
and gave serious consideration to urging the nomination of iJiI ollctcc as 
Republican candidate for President, Some Progressives, however, favored 
the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt, who "had ended Ids term in the 
White House jn 1909 and had lately returned from a hunting expedition 
in Africa. It seemed to his admirers that as a popular idol, hrwould have 
a much better chance of winning the election than would l.al'olletie. Their 
attitude was summed up in the following doggerel; 

Quick md hair-triggerous. 

Joyous and vigorous, 

Home from the niggerous 
African shore, 

Bringing a zoo with him. 

Zebra ami gnu with him. 

What shall do ivith him— 

Our 11 k:o Jo re } 


No Sweet Eminmal, 

Grave professorial, 
Srd J bcnuroriaJl 

Hoimrs will iltx 
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Give him the Stick itipirip 
Freedom to kic k 
lUk-c the l )ld Nkk again? 

"Whoop!" »d %uraritf! p * 

When Roosevelt failed to win rhe Republican aotnJmtkm in 1012, he 
ami his folio wots bolted the portv. Soon afterward they held their own 
com cm ion and launched the Progress! ve party with Koukc- 
vdt ai its candidate. Enthusiasm knew no bounds. The dele- cnuj.h 
gates paraded around the hall singing ' Onward Christian 
Soldiers/ 1 The nominee himself declared, HI Wc stand at Armageddon, and 
we battle for the Lord/' In the campaign that followed. Roosevelt labeled 
his program the "New Nationalism/ 1 This title was meant to convey the 
idea of a strong national government exercising positive functions to 
protect the people auaansr the greedy interests, Such functions would, in¬ 
clude strict regulation of business by a Federal commission, prohibition of 
child labor and of injunctions in labor deputes, a minimum wage for 
women, an eight-hour day for women and children, workmen's compcnsa- 
lion flic establishment of :i Department «>f l ahor in the Cabinet, and in¬ 
surance against sickne^ unemployment, and old age, To the familiar 
proposal* for universal suffrage, direct election of United States Senators* 
arid the immrivc. referendum* and recall* Roosevelt added a demand for 
the recall or judicial decisions, By far the mm radical of his doctrines, 
this proposal would have given the people the rig hi touverrum the decision 
of &nv state coon declaring an act of the IcgisbtuJrc uncmutirutiorial. 

Alrhough Roosevelt was defeated for President in 1912, the outcome of 
the election was nevertheless a Progressive victory. For the candidate tv ho 
did w in w as a Progressive in everything but name. Hie victor -pte 
in tile election was Woodrow Wilson, no mi it ec of the Demo- etetrion &f 
crane parrv. As swm as it became evident that the Kc- H tinft3 
publicans would split* a triumph for the Democrats, was assured, provided 
only that they could agree upon a progressive candidate. This condition 
was not easily fulfilled. Champ dirk of Missouri favorite of the con¬ 
servatives' had managed ru corr.il the largest number of delegates, Fortu¬ 
nately fur the progressives, Bryan vm determined to prevent the selection 
of a candidate hacked by cither the New York bankers or by l ainmany 
Hall On the fony-titth.ballot Wibun received the nomination. Governor 
of New jersey and ci*rn 1 ulc President of Princeton* Woodrow Wilson 
was one of the most unusual of American Presidents. In nn sense a poli¬ 
tician, lie had won disc met hui chiefly os a scholar and an educational leader. 
He had become Governor of New Jersey in 1910 mainly because the 
Democrats needed a "“respectable'' candidate if they hoped to win against 
their powerful rivals. Once in office he had proceeded to repudiate the 
bosses and to push through the legislature a series of impressive reforms. 

■* Arthur Guctcmuji, "His Future/ CfltftfrVp June i*. 191 a. 
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His pfocrrarn as candidate for President duplicated many of the Rooscvck 
proposals. However* lie did take a stronger position against the trusts; he 
demanded lower tariffs; and lie declined to advocate the recall of judicial 
decisions. 

Wilson was inaugurated President on March 4* 1913, For three years 
thereafter he dedicated almost all his efforts to realization of hi$ progressive 
program. )ti large measure he was successful. He fought the 
tariff lobbyists to a standstill and forced Congress to reduce 
the duties on over goo articles. He established rhe Federal 
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Reserve system designed to provide better regulation of banking and more 
flexible currency and credit arrangements* He procured the enactment of 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act prohibiting interlocking directorates and price 
discrimination to prevent competition. He established the Federal Trade 
Commission with power to issue ‘'cense and desist” orders against corpora¬ 
tion* found to be engaged in unfair business practices. Among his other 
achievements were an eight-hour law for inttmare railways* a child-tabor 
act to prevent iht shipment in interstate commerce of products of child 
labor* and 3 Federal Farm Loan system to provide fnr the farmers easier 
credit than they could obtain from commercial banks. The entire program 
he proudly named the New Freedom. It came to an untimely end, however, 
as threats of a war with Germany darkened the skies. After igifi Wilson's 
attention was so completely absorbed in problems of international conflict 
dint he had no time or energy left for domestic reform As a result. Pro¬ 
gress! v Ism passed into history in much tile same way as did the Je fife Finn tan 
and Jacksonian movements of the preceding century. Each was arrested by 
the outbreak of war—the first by the War of the second by rhe 
Mexican War of 1846-4S and the Gvil War of igfli-tfy, and the thirdly 
World War I. 


4 , TliE U^tTFIS STATES AXD THE WORU5 

No vie iv + perhaps, is more widely held than the theory chat the United 
States, during most of ins history, adhered to an isolationist policy. Isola¬ 
tionism was certainly 3 dream of thousands of Americans. 
i loLthmlm T1lcir ancestors came to this continent in the Gist place with 

a dcce mil nation to shake the duKt of Europe off their feet. 
Hie oppression many of them had suffered in the Old World and The hard¬ 
ship* of their voyage across the Atlantic made America seem like die 
Promised Land. Europe, by contrast, appeared corrupt and degenerate, 
perpetually involved in dynastic wars and struggles over the balance of 
power* On the very eve of our independence, Thomas Paine wanted in 
Cvwm&n Seme that it was the "true intercut of America to steer clear of 
European Contentions." Simitar fadings prompted President Washington 
to counsel the nation in his Farewell Address against fcH uitenveaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe." But" the classic statement of 
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American Lsolatlun&tn w as a slogan often attributed to Washington but 
actually formulated by JelTersun. in his First inaugural rhc third President 
admonished his countrymen to hav e '■peace, commerce, and honest friend¬ 
ship, with all nations—entangling alliances with none.’' 

Isolationist doctrine continued to be preached throughout the nineteenth 
and into the twentieth century. Undoubtedly its most noted formulation 
was the Monroe Doctrine of'iff 23. This was an expression 
of Americas fear that rhe Quintuple Alliance (Austria, Q otlt ^°' 
Russia, Great Britain, Prussia, and France) might use its com¬ 
bined power to force the republics of the Western Hemisphere which had 
proclaimed their independence of Spain back under the Spanish yoke. 
There was concern, also, that having done this, the Alliance might mm 
upon the United States in order to wipe out the real hotbed of revolutionary 
ideas. The Doctrine declared that any attempt by European powers to 
extend r lit i r system to the New World would be regarded by the United 
States a_s ‘ibnt*crt}u> to her peace uiu! safety.” It also contained the self- 
denying ordinance that America would refrain front raking part in any 
of the wars of European powtry "in matters relating to themselves." and 
would nor interfere in the internal concerns of any of dw*e powers, t he 
Monroe Doctrine remained the principal guiding star of American foreign 
policy lor more than a century, it was used in tKtf7 to oust the hreiicli I mm 
Mexico after Napoleon lit had taken advantage of the American Civil 
War to establish a puppet empire south of the Kin Grande, it was invoked 
against the British in 1U95 to compel them to accept American intervention 
in a boundary dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana. Fear of its 
brinu applied in tyo? induced Germany to abandon a blockade of the 
coast uf Venezuela upon which she had embarked to compel that unfortu¬ 
nate eoutttrv 1(1 acknowledge the claims of some Genuatt investors- 

Unfortunately, the Monroe Doctrine was also used occasionally as an 
instrument for the advancement of the "manifest destiny" of the United 
States, As early as i$2» ardent expansionists like Henry Clay Tiif Mtmnt 
had proclaimed it to lie the destiny of the United States to Ooeiririe 
add to its domain the entire North American continent, in- jnJMamfeu 
eluding rhc islands off rhc coast. In 18+5 Texas was annexed. ‘ >i£rr " J 
soon afterward the Oregon [ errirorv, and in most of the land now 
constituting rhc states of New .Mexico, Arizona, and California was taken 
from Mexico, By tlic eve of the Civil War there was agitation in the 
South for the acquisition of Cuba, which the North matched during rhc 
war whli demands fur the annexation of Canada, In President Cleve¬ 
land’s Secretary of State. Richard Obey, declared that the United States 
was "practically sovereign on this continent,’ and thar its liar was law 
"upon the subjects to which it confines its interposition.” 

The most important uses or misuses of the Monroe Doctrine, in the 
twentieth century at least, concerned the Panama Canal and internal diiv 
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order in the Central American and Weal Indian republics. In igoi the 
Ac^wtition United States government obtained the consent of Great 
of tfc* Britain to abrogation of the Gayton-Bulwcr Treaty of 1850, 

7 ont which had given t Lie Brhisli joint rights in any canal that 
might he constructed on rue Isthmus of Panama. But another obstacle stood 
in the way. The Isthmus of Panama belonged to the republic of Colombia., 
whose government was not inclined to dispose of its rights on the isthmus 
short of a stiff indemnity. When die American offer of $10,000,000 in cash 
and an annuity of $250,000 was rejected. Pa Hainan tan leader* organized a 
revolt. They received the impression that the United States would give them 
protection and virtually insure the success of their enterprise. The revolt 
was dined to begin on the day when a United States cruiser would arrive 
in the harbor of Colon, Everything proceeded like clock work. The revolu¬ 
tionists arrested rhe Columbian officials on the isthmus aud proclaimed the 
independence of rhe Republic of Panama. United States marines prevented 
all effective efforts of the Colombian government to suppress the revolu¬ 
tion. and four days later the Department of Stare in Washington recognized 
the rebel government as the sovereign authority in Panama. The Colom¬ 
bians nursed their wounded feelings until 19: i, when the United Snuo 
Senate, desirous of obtaining access to Colombian oil, awarded the govern¬ 
ment an indemnity of S’5,000,000. 

Acquisition of the (Vina I Zone made tin; existence of arable governments 
in the surrounding republics all the more important to die United States. 
Tbe But added to this was rhe fact that many of these stares were 

iWeiirlf rapidly becoming economic colonies of the Colossus of the 

LonAttr? North. American hankers and some European investors *bo 

had lent large sums of money to Central American and West Indian govern¬ 
ments. When these governments defaulted on their debts, the specter of 
European intervention was likely lu loom im the horizon, tn 1904 this 
danger confronting the Dominican Republic, which had passed through an 
«i$y of strife and bloodshed, gave President Theodore Roosevelt an excuse 
for issuing what has since come tn be known as the Roosevelt Corollary 
to the Monroe Doctrine. In it the w tdder of die JJjg Sriek announced that 
'‘chronic wrongdoing or impotence" in any of the independent states of 
the Western Hemisphere might force the United States, “however reluc¬ 
tantly," to exercise an international police power. Since, under the Monroe 
Doctrine, European governments were forbidden iu intervene, ir would !*• 
the duty of the government tn Washington to go down into the disorder iv 
re pull lies, dean up the messes, and compel the payment of debts. In pur¬ 
suance of tills policy armed intervention was carried out, not only hy 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Dominican Republic, but by Wilson in Haiti and 
rhe Dominican Republic and by Taft and CooUdge in Nicaragua. The 
Roosevelt Corollary remained in ellect until 193.1, when it was repudiated 
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by the Clark Memorandum. issued by J. Reuben Clark. Under-Secretary of 
Stare in the Hoover administration. 

The histnrv of the foreign policy nf the United St a to. can be appropri¬ 
ately divided into two periods—from the beginning to i*$s. and from 
1B98 to the present. During the first America did nor torn- ^ ^ 
iiumh intervene in the affairs of the Old World or play for a^e, 
tire stakes of international power. To be sure, there were ,irwnr* 

apparent exceptions. Jefferson sent naval vessels to the Medi- 
terrmean to wipe out rhe nests of Barbiry pirates, and 
America as a nation participated on a fairly extensive scale in both the Wars 
of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic W ars. But the purpose of 
all these activities wax essentially the pursuit of domestic interests, They 
did not involve efforts for the conquest of distant colonies or to play any 
part in the power rivalries of foreign empires. 

Rcirinmiiy with iHpd America embarked on a new course with respect 
to foreign policy* No longer were her interests confined to the Western 
Hemisphere- The maintenance of a balance of power in j-fcf new 
Europe and the intrigues and rivalries of the great empires etmrst after 
in Asia were also matters of concern. In the summer of 1898 
the government of the United States, acting at die behest of a little group 
of imperialists, toidi one of the most fateful steps in its history- Tills was 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila, which paved 
the way for the annexation of the Pliilippinc Islands, The pretext was 
the fact tlinr America was then at war with Spain, but die actual purpose 
was far different The men responsible for die venture—Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Assistant Secretary of rhe Navy; Henry Galiot Lodge, Senator from 
■Massachusetts; Albert j. Beveridge, Senator from Indiana; and Alfred f, 
.Malian. Admiral in rhe United States Navy—believed that the Philippines 
would have economic and strategic value in themselves, bur chat most of 
all they would provide a precious entering wedge to exploitation t>f the 
China trade, Nunc of these expectations was realh fulfilled. Instead, posses* 
riem of the Philippines served mainly to Involve the United States in the 
power politics of the Far Fast. Every increase in rhe might of japan or of 
Russia. every enlargement of the German or French sphere of influence in 
China, seemed like 3 threat to American interests. 

Between iKq* and 1914 the government of the United States intervened 
both openly and secretly 3 number of times in Old Wurld politics. In 
1X99, when it had become evident that predatory powers, tmtrvtmim 
notably Germanv, France, Russia, and Japan, were about to j w 
carve the whole Chinese Empire into spheres of influence, cwrf U'erU 
Secretary of State Jolrn Hay, with secret prompting from i>0 utt > 
the British, issued the Open Door Policy. Contrary to popular belief, it 
did not establish commercial equality in China, but provided merely that the 
several powers must not discriminate, within their spheres of influence, in 
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favor of their own citizens with regard to commercial privileges. Even in 
this limited form it failed to receive the definite approval of any of the 
Gnear lowers except Britain. In ipoj President Theodore Roosevelt inter¬ 
vened in the Russo-Japanese War to induce the belligerents to lay down 
their arms and to sign the Treaty of Portsmouth. Although both con¬ 
testants Mere nearly exhausted. American intervention came at .1 juncture 
favorable to Japan, Roosevelt was pro-Japanese and regarded Russia as 
die primary menace ro a balance of power in the Far Fast. In the same 
year, with Germany ami France at loggerheads over Morocco, Roosevelt 
took steps to get the two countries to compose their differences at an 
international conference. The conference met at Algecims. Spain, in 
1906. Two representatives of the United States participated, and Roosevelt, 
who was strongly pro-French, boasted, with more braggadocio than ac¬ 
curacy, that he stood the Kaiser on Ilia head “with great decision." In 
succeeding years the same American President authorized agreements midi 
Japan, giving her a free hand in Korea and receiving in return Japanese 
recognition of America’s title to the Philippines and pious pledges on the 
independence of China. 




Intellectual and Artistic 
Progress during the Age of 
Democracy and Nationalism 
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J. X^CFF-RENGE is commonly nude ro the advancement of 
learning in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the Intellectual 
Revolution. It w mild be just as accurate to apply this term to the intellectual 
progress between tttjO end (914. Never before in so short a Tbeebtnt- 
imie had the mind of man yielded discoveries and provocative lerofikttnrw 
ideas if! such aina?.ing profusion. And certainly a Urge pro- InitUttmjl 
portion of these were quite as revolutionary in their effects m utI * a 
as any that had come down from the past. But in several respects the intel¬ 
lectual revolution from t8 jo to 1914 was different from that of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. For one thing, the deductive or rationalist 
tradition was"now almost entirely dead And the decay of rationalism was 
reflected in 11 marked decline in the relative importance of philosophy. In¬ 
deed, in the new age philosophy was often little more than an echo of 
science. It was not that the problems of the universe had finally been solved, 
or that men had test the ability t« think, bur rather that the sciences had 
cnjnc to be accepted as the only worth-while sources of knowledge. To be 
sure, there were some seekers of wisdom who rebelled against the new' 
tendency; bur there were few who had the hardihood to advocate a revival 
of pure deduction or the viewpoint of the mystic in discovering truth. In 
other words, the victory of empiricism, or that philosophy which derives 
its troths from concrete experience rather than from abstract reasoning, 
was almost complete. 
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As coMPAStn With all preceding cpoeli$ t tlic period from 1830 to 1914 
marked the zenith of scientific progress. The attainments of this period 
were not only more numerous, but they probed more deeply 
into the hidden mysteries of tilings and revealed the nature of 
tire world and of man in a hitherto unsuspected light. Each 
of the older branches of science was greatly developed, and 
a dozen nr more new ones were added to the list. Tire 
phenomenal scientific progress of tilts era was the result of various factors. 
It was due in some measure 10 the stimulus of the Industrial Revolution, to 
rile rising Standard of living, arrd to the desire for comfort and pleasure. 
Hue to think of modern science as essentially a species of practical knoul- 
edge is to misunderstand its import. An Einstein or an Eddington is no more 
concerned with problems of rhe workaday world tlian was St. Thomas 
Aquinas or Alherr the Crest. In fact, pure science occupies a position in the 
modern age somewhat similar r« that of Scholasticism in rhe thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is at once a substitute for logic as a discipline for the mind and an 
expression of an insatiable desire for the conquest of all knowledge, for an 
intellectual mastery of the universe. Tile Scholastic philosopher employed 
altogether different methods, but his aims and his hopes were the Same. 

While none of the sciences was neglected between 1 830 and 1914, it was 
the biological sciences and medicine which underwent the greatest develop¬ 
ment, The outstanding achievement in biology was the de¬ 
velopment of new explanations of the theory of organ ic evolu¬ 
tion. We have seen that tlus theory was' at Icatt as old as 
Ana*inlander in the sixth oentory b.c_, ami that it was accepted 
by many of the great minds of antiquity. We have learned 
also that it was revived in the eighteenth century by the 
philosopher Holbach. by the poet Goethe, and b> r the scientists Buffon and 
Linnaeus. But none of these men offered much proof or explained how the 
process of evolution works The first to develop a systematic hypothesis of 
organic evolution was the French biologist. Jean Lamarck (1744^18:9). 

1 llu principle in Lamarck's hypothesis, published in 1800. is the 

inheritance of acquired characteristics. He maintained that an animal, sub¬ 
jected to a Change in environment, acquires new habits. w hich in mm arc 
reflected in structural changes. These acquired characteristics of body 
structure, lie believed, are transmissible tn the offspring, with the result 
that after a series of generations a new species of animal is eventually 
produced. Lamarck's successors found little evidence to confirm this hy¬ 
pothesis. hui it dominated biological thought for upwards of fifty years 
Though Still not absolutely discredited, h is admitted to have no more 
than n paitiaJ validity* 

A much mnri- scientific hypothesis of organic evolution was that of 
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Charles Darwin, published in iS;«> Darwin was bom in tSoy, the son of a 
small-town physician. Though he lived tu tie seventy-three, 
he was of frail constitution, and during most of his adult life fy^'v 
beseems never to have enjoyed a Jny nf i!w health ■ >i ordinary 
men. f n accordance with his father’s wish, he began the study of medkint at 
Edinburgh, but soon withdrew and entered Cambridge to prepare For the 
mmisrrw I Fere lie gave most of his rime to natural history and was graduated 
onlv tenth in his class among those not seeking honors, In iSjt lit obtained 
, m appointment as naturalist without pay on Hagte, w hich had been 

chartered for a scientific expedition around the world. The voyage lasted 
nearly five yeans and gave Darwin an unparalleled opportunity to become 
acquainted at first band with the manifold variations of animal life. He 
noted the i!i(Terences Ijclvvcvu animals inlubiting islands and related species 
on near-by continents and observed the resemblances between living ani¬ 
mals and the fossilized remains of evnnct species in the same locally. It was 
a magnificent preparation for Ills life's work. L'pon returning Irom the 
voyage he happened to read Mai thus' Eimy on Popuituion and was struck 
by the author's contention that throughout the world of nature many more 
individuals are born than can ever survive, and that consequently the weaker 
ones must perish in the struggle fur food. 1 inully after twenty mure years 
of caret"uf and extensive research lie issued his Origin of Species, which has 
probably done as much to influence modern thinking as any other single 
book ever written. 

|>iinvin's by potlicsb as contained in bis Oeif'iu of Species (1859) is known 
as the hypothesis of natural selection- Tilts involves the idea that it is M- 
cure, or the environment, which selects those variants among j'fc* |) jr 
rhe offspring that are to survive and reproduce. Darwin r dnj.iPT 
painted out, first of all, that the parents of every specie beget bypeiL^lt 
more offspring than can possibly survive. He maintained that, ffjg gg 
consequently, a struggle takes place among these offspring 
for femd, shelter, warmth, and other conditions necessary for life. In this 
Struggle certain individuals have the advantage because of the factor of 
Vftrkiiwi, which means that no two of the offspring are exactly alike. Some 
□re hum strong, others weak; sonic have longer horns or sharper claws 
than their brothers and sisters or perhaps .1 coloration of body which en¬ 
ables them better to blend with their surroundings and thus to elude their 
enemies. It is these favored member; .if the spooks that win out m the 
struggle tor existence; the others are eliminated generally before they Stave 
lived long enough to reproduce- While Darwin assumed like Lamarck that 
acquired characteristics could be inherited, be did not consider them (if 
fundamental importance in evolution. He regarded variation and natural 
selection as the primary factors in the origin of new species. In Other w ords, 
lie taught that individuals with favorable characteristics would transmit 
their inherited qualities to their descendants through countless generations. 
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and that successive eliminations of die least tit would eventually produce 
a new species. Finally, it should he noted that Darwin applied his concept 
of evolution, not only to animals Imt also to man. In his second great work, 
The Descent of Man (1871), he attempted to show that the human race 
originally sprang from sonic apelike ancestor, tong since extinct, hut prob¬ 
ably a common forebear of the existing anthropoid apes and man. 

Fhe Darwinian hypothesis was elaborated and improved by several later 
biologists. About 1W90 the German, August Weismann (1834-1914), ffotlv 
rejected rhe idea rhac acquired characteristics could be in¬ 
herited. He conducted experiments to show dial bodv cells 
and reproductive cells arc entirely distinct, and dial there is 
no way in which changes in the former can affect the latter. 
He*concluded, therefore, that the only qualities transmissible 
to the offspring arc those w hich have always been present in 
the germ plasm of the parents. 4 In njor the Dutch Isotanist, 
Hugo Dc \ fits f!848-1935), published his celebrated mutation hypothesis, 
based in large part upon laws of heredity discovered by the Austrian monk, 
Gregor Mendel (18^-64}. Dc Vries asserted that evolution results nut 
from minor variations, as Darwin had assumed, but from radical differences 
or mutations, which appear in more or less definite ratio among die off¬ 
spring. When any of these mi tendons arc favorable to survival in a given 
environment, the individuals possessing them naturally emerge triumphant 
m rite struggle for existence. Not only do their descendants inherit these 
qualities, bur from time to time new mutants appear, some of which are 
even better adapted for survival than their parents. Thus in a limited mum 
her of generations a new species may be brought into existence. The mu ra¬ 
tion theory nf Dc Vries corrected one of the chief weaknesses in the Dar¬ 
winian hypothesis. The variations which f>arwin assumed to he the source 
Of evolutionary' changes are so small that an incredibly long time would be 
necessary to produce a new species. De Vries made it possible to conceive 
of evolution as proceeding by sudden leaps.-' 

Next to the exposition and proof of organic evolution, the most impor¬ 
tant biological achievement was probably the development of the cell 
The red theory. The cellular structure of plants had already been dc* 
theory jmi scribed by Robert Hooke in the seventeenth century', but it 
tie dewlap- w as left for the German biologist, Theodor Schwann {1 tf,o- 
ni'" 1 ' the full implications from Hooke’s discovery. 

Schwann pointed out rIhhie 1835 that not only plants but 
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animats arc composed of cells, and that all but the simplest of living tilings 
Sjrow and mature by die division and multiplication of these tim structural 
units. A few vears later it was discovered that all cells art composed of 
essentially [be same combination of matter, to which Hugo von Mold 
(1 Nor—” 1) gave the name pfotopluifft- Another of the important liiulogical 
achievements of this period was the development of embryology. I hc 
father »f the modem science of embry ology was the Gemum-Russian, Karl 
Ernst vtm Baer 0791-1876), who about 1*30 set forth his celebrated law 
of recapitulation. 1'jiis law. which was subsequently elaborated by Emsr 
Haeckel (1 £34-(919). states that during the embry onic period each indi¬ 
vidual recapitulates or reproduces the various important stages In the life 
history of the species to which it belongs. 

Embryology was not the only one of the subdivisions of biology to be 
developed during rhe nineteenth century. The work of Schwann, von 
Mold, and others led to the founding of cytology, ur the seten- Cytology 
title study of cells. About 1865 Louis Pasteur laid the basis and foc- 
for the science of bacteriology by his epochal attack upon UT '° 
the theory of spontaneous generation. Hitherto it had been commonly 
supposed that liaercris and tit her microscopic organisms originated spon¬ 
taneously from water or from decaying vegetable and animal matter. 
Pasteur succeeded its convincing the scientific world that all existing forms 
of life, no matter how small, areVeprodueed only by living beings. This was 
Ins famous law of biogenesis (all known forms of life come from pre¬ 
existing life). _ 

Even more spectacular than the achievements in biology was the progress 
in medicine, hollowing the discovery of vaccination for smallpox by jennet 
in 1796, the next great landmark in the development nf mod- Lattfcran*/ 
cm medicine was the introduction of erher as a general Hues- of ptexrcn 
rhetie. Credit for this achievement was formerly given to 
William T, G. Morton, a Boston dentist, but it is now known that a 
Georgia physician. Crawford W. Long, performed the earliest operation 
with die use of erher in 184s* This discovery not only diminished the 
anguish of the patient, bur enabled the suipot. to take bis time and thereby 
increased the number of successful operations, lint still many people died as 
a consequence of the bungling practice of physicians. This was especially 
true in obstetrical casts, until methods were discovered of controlling the 
possibilities of infection. In 1847 **» Hungarian physician, (gnaz Scmmcl- 
weis-s, found out that by washing his hands in amiscptic solutions he could 
reduce the death rare in olvstetrica! operating by more than four-fifths. 
Thb discovery was extended to the whole field of surgical practice about 
tKrtj by tlic Englishman, Joseph Lister 1 1817—tgi 1), who is considered the 
father of antiseptic surgery . Lwer achieved sensational results in prevent¬ 
ing infection by cleansing wounds and surgical instruments with carbolic 
acid and by introducing carbnlired catgut for surgical sew mgs. He was 
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rewarded by flic British government with a baronetcy in iSS? and was 
elevated to the peerage in 1897. 

The jnoststgniJicsuic milestone of medical progress during the second half 
of 1 he nineteenth century was undoubted I v the cerrti theory of disease. 
Ths ij.™ Probably no other single accomplishment has contributed so 
ihtoty ot much to the coni|ucst of the must deadJv maladies which 

threw afflict mankind, The germ theory of disease was mainly the 

work of Uni is Pasteur anil Robert Koch. Pasteur had been practically 
certain of the germinal origin of disease ever since he had established his 
biugencric law, but lie was unable to convince the medical profession. 
Became he was a chemist, physicians were inclined to be scornful of bis 
Work, bolding that he could Imow notliing of the sacred precincts of 
medic me. They admitted the existence of germs, but they regarded them as 
more probably the results of disease than the cause. The Opportunity to 
prove the validity of the theory came with the spread of an epidemic of 
anthrax, a disease w hich w as carrying off hundreds of thousands of eartlc 
and sheep in Germany and in France. About 1875 Robert Koch < 1*445- 
1910), an obscure country physician of East Prussia, began a series of ex¬ 
periments fo prove that anthrax was the result of the tiny rodlike organ¬ 
isms found in the blood of the diseased animals. He inoculated mice wirh 
this contaminated blood anti noticed that they soon sickened and died. He 
made cultures of the germs, breeding them on potatoes, and found that rhe 
germs alone, when introduced into the bodies of animals, were just as deadly 
as the blood. Meanwhile Pasteur had also been engaged in researches <m 
anthrax, in iSSi lie was challenged by his medical opponents to make a 
public test on cattle. He divided the animals into two groups. Half of 
them he inoculated with weakened germs of anthrax, and the remainder lie 
left untreated. A few days later lie injected malignant germs into all of the 
cattle. To the discomfiture of his opponents, every one of the animals that 
had not been inoculated died, while all of the others survived. The theory’ 
that genus w ere the cause of the disease c»uld no longer be disputed. 

Once the germ theory was positively established, achievements in medi¬ 
cine multiplied rapidly. The talent of Pasteur and Koch were $dJl by no 
71, {im . means exhausted. The former in itistj evolved a method of 
treating persons afflicted with hydrophobia, one of the most 
horrible of diseases know n to humanity. As a result of tliis 
accomplishment, the death rate from a malady hirhertn almost 
always fatal was reduced to lea rltan 1 per cent. In 18ft: 
Robert Koch discovered the bacilli of tuberculosis and of Asiatic cholera. 
W ithin a few years die germs of yet other diseases w ere isolated—of 
diphtheria, of the bubonic plague, of lockjaw, and of sleeping-sickness. 
Fur the prevention and treatment of several of these diseases, antitoxins or 
*™“ u developed, the first being if, e diphtheria anti toxin produced m 
l *P* L >' 1 ,,ul v,,n ('* 54 -« 9 f 7 J-About the end of the century elTcc- 
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uve men ns nf combating malaria and ydbw fever were made possible by 
The discoverv that both are spread by particular varieties nf mc^qnitocs. 
Much advancement was made also m [lie rreatTiienf ni syphilis* Alter the 
gemi had been identified in 1905, August von VVasserinarm devised n test 
for revealing its presence in the funiun body. In 11) in Pan] lihrlieh devekped 
a new driur T known^s salvarsan, which proved to be an efficient specific for 
rhe disease in its primarv and secondary stages. Sdl] later the Austrian 
pathologist, Wagner von jauregg, found out that a fever temperature in¬ 
duced by malaria ur bv Other means has remarkable effects in alleviating 
advanced stages of die disease, such as syphilis of the brain or paresis. 

KiriaiU H it should he noted that liy the outbreak of World War I 3 begin¬ 
ning had been made in the study of the ductless glands and in the discovery 
of the vitamins. The first step toward an understanding of the 
ductless or endocrine glands was taken in 1901 w hen the ^ offm- 
Japanese scientist Takaminc isolated adrenalin, secreted by menfftjimd 
the suprarenal glands, and showed chat it was useful in regulat- 1 
mg the action of the heart. About 1912 it was revealed that the pituitary 
inland yields a substance vitally necessary" for the proper growth of the 
hody- I heue discoveries paved the way fur a considerable development of 
irhimhiEnr therapy in more recent years, including methods of curing cer¬ 
tain forms of idiocy bv supplementing the hornumt sccfction of the thyroid 
gland. On the eve of World War 1 it was dcnmnsr rated by a British hiu- 
dicmist chat a healthful diet requires not merely starches, fats, sugars, and 
proteins but '‘accessory factors'" found only in particular foods. Thc.se fac¬ 
tors were soon named vitamins, and research was begun to determine their 
character. In 19 r j an American scientist at Johns Hopkins. JL V. .McCollum, 
proved that there are at [cast two vitamins; Vitamin A, contained in butter* 
cl f c Volks, and lisli-liver oils; and Vitamin SL which ts found most abun¬ 
dant] v in yeast, lean meats, whole cereals, and green vegetables. Later in¬ 
vestigations have disclosed the existence of at least twenty of these mysteri¬ 
ous substances, ail of than essential to growth and to die prevention uf 
disease. "t he discovery of the vitamins lias been especially significant in the 
cun quest of illnesses of malnutrition* wit h as beriberi, scurvy, ami rickets. 

The record of attainment in the physical sciences is somewhat less im¬ 
pressive until practically the final quarter of the nineteenth century. Never¬ 
theless, there arc three achievements which stand out in the ^ 
earlier period. About itiio rhe English f^uaker schoolmaster* w 

John Dalton (1766-1844)* revived rhe atomic theory of mac- tt :■= r^.^r- 

ter and defended it so assiduously that k was soon adopted as L lLjrL c J 
3 basic premise of scientific thought In 1847 Hermann von Helmholtz 
(1 fin—94) fonmilaicd the principle of the conservation of energy* or the 
first taw of thermodynamics* on the basis of earlier discoveries by the Eng¬ 
lishman. James Junk (ritB-Sg). This law scares rhar the local energy in 
rhe universe h constant, that it cun be changed from one form into another 
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hut can neither be created nor (lest roved. In iXji u-Jinc the second law of 
thermodynamics, or the law of the dissipation of energy. Explained svs- 
rematkaily forthc first time by William Thomson ( Lord Kelvin), this law 
maintains that, while the total energy of rite universe rami!ns constant, the 
amount of useful energy is being sreadily diminished. Few discoveries have 
been more fruitful in influencing the conclusions of astronomers and also 
of certain philosophers. 

Probably it would be safe to say that the period from about 1870 to 1914 
surpassed all others since the age of Gupernicus in rhe number of revolu¬ 
tionary developments in the physical sciences. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether there was ever a period when so many 
time-honored scientific conceptions w ere seriously challenged 
or overthrown. First of all, there w ere some extensive "re¬ 
visions of older theories 0/ light, electricity, and energy. 
About iB<S> Clerk Maxwell (1831-79) showed that light ap¬ 
pears to behave in very much the same wav as electromagnetic 
waves. In 1SS7 the German physicist, Heinrich Hertz, proved rlie existence 
of high-frequency electric w aves spreading through space with the velocity 
and other characteristics of light. The discovery of the X-ray by Wilhelm 
von Rdntgen in 1895 led scientists to wonder whether similar rays might nor 
be given off spontaneously in nature. This suspicion was confirmed try ibe 
discovery of uranium in 189$ and of llie much more active element, radium, 
by Madttrtic Curie two years Liter, About 1903 the British physicists, Ernest 
Rutherford and Frederick Soddy, developed their disintegration theory, 
explaining how various radioactive elements break down to form less com¬ 
plex elements, giving off at the same time emanations of electrical energy. 
The ncr result of these several discoveries was the conclusion that lit*hr, 
electricity, the X-ray. and all other forms of energy are essentially the same. 

From this conclusion it was a comparetivelyeasy step to fundamental 
revisions of the conception of matter. As early as 1892 Hendrik Lorentz 
Rei’iiioni advanced the content iun fh3t matter is not composed of solid, 
of tbe indivisible atoms as 1 he Greeks and John Dalton had assumed. 

«*vtpwu bur that rhe atom itself is made up of smaller units of an elec¬ 

trical nature. About 1910 Ernest Rutherford and the Danish 
scientist, Niels Bohr, presented a picture of rhe atom as a kind of miniature 
solar system, composed of a nucleus containing one or more positively 
charged protons around which revolve a number of negatively charged 
electrons. As we shall see, rhis conception has been modified in mure recent 
years, but its main implication still stands—that electricity is the funda¬ 
mental constituent of matter. 

The climax of the revolution in the physical sciences was reached with 
the publication of die Einstein theories. Originally issued in 
SciEr fM Jimitcd frtrni ln rhey were expanded into a more gen- 
col application ten years later, Einstein challenged not merely 
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the older conceptions of rnarter bnc practically the enrire strut m re nf tradi¬ 
tional physics. The doctrine for which he is most noted is his principle of 
relativity. During the greater part of the nineteenth century* physicists had 
assumed that space and morion were absolute. Space was supposed ro be 
filled with m ineligible substance known as cihcr, which provided the 
medium for the undulations uf Jig In. The planets also moved in it like ships 
sailing in definite courses over tilt hounding main. The motion of the 
heavenly bodies was therefore to l«? measured by reference in this more or 
less static ctlier T |iist as the sjseed of a vehicle could be measured in terms of 
rhe distance traveled on a highway. But elaborate experiments performed 
by English and American physicists in virtually exploded the ether 
hypothesis. Einstein then sertn work ro reconstruct the scheme of the uni¬ 
verse in accordance with an altogether different partem., He maintained 
chat space and motion, Instead of being absolute, tire relative to each other* 
Objects have tint merely three dimensions but four- To the familiar length, 
breadth, and thick ness* Einstein added a new dimension of Imre and repre¬ 
sented all four as fused in a synthesis which lie called die spjce-trmv t&n- 
thmum. In this way he sought in explain the idea thar mass b dependent 
upon motion* Bodies traveling at high velocity have different proportions of 
size and weight from what they would have ax rest. Included also in ihc 
Einstein physics h the conception of a finite universe—that is, finite in 
space* 'flic region of matter docs not extend into infinity, but the universe 
lias limits While these arc by no means definite boundaries, there h at least 
a region beyond which nothing exists. Space curves back upon itself so as 
ro make of rhe universe a gigantic sphere within which arv contained 
galaxies, solar sysrenis. stars, and planers* 

1 lie years from iSp to i were characterized abo by an extensive de¬ 
velopment of rhe social sciences. Most of these subjects arc of compara¬ 
tively recent origin. Before die nineteenth century nearly :>ll Yht 
nf man's efForts w analyze Ills social environment were re- in**of next 
strictcd in history, economics* and philosophy The first of ri'ihrwjw 
tile tie iv see 111 sciences id be developed was sociology, originated by 
Auguste Comte (1798-1837) and elaborated by Herbert Spencer (tSio- 
1903}* Next came the founding of anthropology by James Prichard {1786^ 
1848} and Sir Edw ard Bumetr Tvlor (1831-1917). Though sometimes de¬ 
fined very broadly as "the science of man/' anthropology is more com- 
rnonlv restricted to such macros as nuns physical evolution, the study of 
existing human types, and the investigation of prehistoric cultures and of 
primitive institutions and customs. About j S70 psychology was broken 
ip IT from philosophy and cultivated as a separate science. Following its 
origin in Gentismy "under the guidance of Wilhelm Wundt {183:-1910), 
ir was expanded In rhe Americans, William James > j 842-19111) and G- 
Stanlev Hall f 1846- (924)* It was given a new urienemon in she 1890'* by 
the work of the Russian, Ivan Pavlov (1849-1936)* By experiments with 
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animals Pavlov discovered what is known as the conditioned reflex, a for™ 
of behavior in which natural reactions arc produced by an artificial 
stimulus. I-fe showed that if dogs were fed immediately foliowinfj the ring¬ 
ing of a bell, they would eventually respond to rlic sound uf rile bell alone 
and secrete saliva exactly as if confronted by the siglir and smell of the fr>od. 
This discovery suggested the conclusion that the conditioned reflex is an 
important element in human behavior and encouraged psychologists to 
center their attention upon physiological experiment as a key to under¬ 
standing the mind. 

After the opening of the rwtnricth century, psychologists divided into 
-i number of conflicting schools. A group of disciples of Pavlov inaugurated 
Ntv>$ypet 3 Tf* °[ physiological psychology known as behaviorism. 

af ptyfl'ol- Behaviorism is ait attempt to studv the human being as a 

fW; <> tfC ~ purely physiological organism—to reduce all human behavior 

to a scries of physical responses. Such concepts as mind and 
cousciouttmt arc relegated to the scrap heap ns v ague and useless terms. For 
the beliaviorist nothing is impnrt.inE except the reactions of muscles, nerves, 
g Linds. and visceral organs. There is no such thing u an independent psychic 
behavior; all chat man docs is physical. Thinking is csscnmlJvaform of talk¬ 
ing to oneself. Every complex emotion and idea is sjinph a group of physio¬ 
logical responses produced by some stimulus in the environment. Such was 
riit extremely mechanistic interpretation of human actions offered in fol¬ 
lowers of Pavlov. Subject to a number of modifications, it still lias a strong 
appeal for those who believe that psychology should be as objective a 
science as physics or chemistry. 

The other most important School of psychology to make its appearance 
after the turn of the century was psychoanalysis, founded by Sigmund 
Freud (1856-1939), an Austrian physician. Psychoanalysis in- 
Awhdi 1U ~ rcr P rcts human behavior mainly in Ecnns of the Mihcnnscinus 
11 r unconscious mind. Freud ad mitred the existence of the con¬ 
scious mind, hut lit avowed that the subconscious is much mure impor¬ 
tant in determining the actions of the individual He considered man as 
exclusively an egoistic creature propelled by basic urges of power, self- 
preservation. and sex. These urges are much too strong t'o l* overcome; hut 
inasmuch as society has branded their unrestrained fulfillment as sinful, they 
arc commonly driven into the subconscious, where they linger indefinitely 
as suppressed desires, Hut they are seldom completely submerged; they rise 
to the surface in dreams, or they manifest themselves in lapses of memory, 
in fears and obsessions, and in various forms of abnormal Ixflinviiir. Freud 
believed that most eases of mental and nervous disorders result from violent 
conflicts between natural instincts and cite restraints imposed by a per¬ 
verted environment. His investigations and the theories he evolved from 
them revolutionized the treatment of mental ailments and exerted a pro¬ 
found influence upon literature and the arts. 
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2. new philosophic tendencies 

Most of the philosophic movements in the later decades of the nineteenth 
century and in rlic early years of the twentieth were deeply tafluenetd by 
the progress of science, Characteristic examples are to be 
found in the evolutionary philosophies of Spencer, Huxley, 
and Haeckel- The first of this trio, Herbert Spencer (i8jq- 
190;), was one of the most influential figures of modem rimes. Bom into a 
family of English Methodists and Quakers of modest means, he refused the 
nffer r>f relatives to send him to Cambridge and determined t» educate him¬ 
self and five his own life. He worked for a time as a civil engineer on the 
London and Birmingham railway. Later lie became an assistant editor of the 
Ectinontitt, hut resigned that position upon inheriting $*500 from an uncle. 
Despite his humble background, he eared little for wealth or power. .More¬ 
over, h# was inclined to be indolent, reading but haphazardly and neglecting 
serious bonks that failed to arouse hit interest. I*or years his life was ill” 
planned and his ambitions erratic. He spawned ideas fur inventions at every 
rum and cluttered his notebooks with plans for candle-extinguishers, patent 
saltcellars, wheel chairs, and other ingenious contraptions, 1 lis earliest writ¬ 
ings were on political and social problems, the most important of them 
being his Soeicl Suitict, published in iS$o. Nor unlit he was about forty did 
he develop □ serious interest in philosophy. He completed Ids three-volume 
work. Synthetic Philosophy , at rhe age of seventy-six. 

Tlic keynote uf Spencer's philosophy is hU idea of evolution as a universal 
law. He was deeply impressed by Darwin's Origin of Specks and enriched 
rhe hypothesis of natural selection with a phrase that has Spentter't 
clung* m it ever since—“the survival of the fittest/' He con- evohttiontry 
ten tied that not only species and individuals are subject to pbrfotap y 
evolutionary change, bur also planets, solar systems, customs, institutions, 
and religious and ethical ideas. Everything In the universe completes a 
cycle of origin, development, decay, and extinction. When the end of the 
cycle lias been reached, the process begins once more and is repeated 
eternally. Strange as it may seem, Spencer was not a mechanist. He argued 
that hack of the evolutionary process there must he some kind of super¬ 
natural Power, and he generally assumed thar in the long run (Volution 
is synonymous with progress. But fie referred to this Power as the L n- 
lotowahlc and declared that it should be dismissed from scientific con- 
sideratkin. Man's capacity for knowledge is limited to matter and motion, 
to the facts of sensory experience; these alone should constitute the field 
uf his speculation. As ii political philosopher, Spencer was a vigorous cham¬ 
pion nf individualism. He condemned collectivism as a rebe of primitive 
Society, as 3 feature of the earliest wage of social evolution when indi¬ 
viduals had not yet been separated frniiuhc undifFerentiated mass. He held 
the state in such great abhorrence rh-sl he delivered Jits manuscript!- to his 
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publisher in person rather tlun cnimst them to any such agency of tyranny 
is the post office. 

The other two philosophers of die evolutionist tradition, Husky and 
Haeckel, accepted a great many uf the fundamental suppositions of Spen¬ 
ce,, no- cersrJ ’ eor > - Hitrnins Henry Husky {■8* 5 ^jj) defended the 
latkmitt phi - doctrine of evolution, not only with logical arguments but 
iatopkm: with a convincing array of scientific facts; for lie was a bril- 

l .IUtuxie? |j an| . bio]ogisc as well as a phiiosopher. A "square-jawed man, 
greedy of controversy,” he gloried in die title, "Darwin's bulldog," His 
celebrated book, Matt’s Fiate in .Vattrre, was almost as influential in con¬ 
verting the world to evolutionary principles as the Origin of Spates. Bui 
IIuiky had broader interests titan merely defending organic evolution, 
hike Spencer, he proposed to extend the evolutionary concept to all of the 
great problems that Trouble man’s dreams. Re argued that social institutions 
and moral ideals, instead of being divinely ordained, are simply products of 
a biologic.il heritage. “The actions we call sinful arc part and parcel of the 
struggle for existence," 4 Wliile lie did not reject the possibility of a super¬ 
natural pow er, lie averred that "there i$ no evidence of the existence of 
such a being os the God of the theologians. 1 * * He pronounced Qiristiatitty 
to lie “a compound of some of the best atul some of the worst elements of 
Paganism and Judaism, moulded in practice by the innate character of cer¬ 
tain people of rite Western world." 3 A larqc'part of his philosophy is em¬ 
braced in his famous doctrine of agtiosiicim, a word which he invented to 
express his contempt for the attitude of dogmatic certainty symbolized by 
the beliefs of the ancient Gnostics/ As propounded by Huxley, agnosticism 
Ls the doctrine that neither the existence nor the nature of God nor the ulti¬ 
mate character of cite universe js know-able. It is not atheism, but simply 
an affirmation that man does not know and never can know whether a God 
exhti and whether the universe is governed by purprec or is merely a blind 
machine. 

1 lie must uncompromising of the evolutionist philosophers was Ernst 
Heinrich Haeckd (1834-1919). Originally a physician in Berlin, he be¬ 
came disgusted with crotchety patients and soon turned to the 
tUcUet niUf< i c<in 3 tmi! occupation rtf a professor of zoology. He was 
the first outstanding scientist on the Continent of Europe to 
subscribe wholeheartedly to Darwinism, At the age of sixty-five he sum¬ 
marized his conclusions in □ book which he entitled The iiiJdh of the Vm- 
verse. Tlie philosophy of Haeckel comprises three main doctrines: atheism, 
materialism, and mechanism, l ie would have nothing to do with Huxley's 
agnosticism or with Spencer's assumption of an Unknowable Power; on 

1 Jjuiunl I tuiicy, Tbs Lift .-nj Lftten of Thomas Henry Husky, VuJ. ]], o. 

1 JHJh, VuL It* p- * r 

k Tr Hu Huxley. Voil^rtd Eifayt, Vt#L V. p, j 
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the contrary, he dogmatically affirmed that nothing spiritual exists. The uni¬ 
verse, lie maintained, is composed of matter alone in a process of constant 
change front one form into another. This process is as automatic as the ebb 
and flow of rhe tides. There is no fundamental difference between living 
and non-living matter, except that chc former is more complex. The first 
life orimnared from che sponraritcus combination of the essentia] elements 
of protoplasm. From diese earliest forms of protoplasm a!l the complex 
specie of the present have gradually evolved through the process of Datum] 
selection, Haeckel regarded tiie mind of man as a product of evolution just 
ns much as his body- The human mind differs only in degree from ihc 
minds of the lower artinwk Memory 1 imagination, perception, and thinking 
are mere functions of matter; psychology should be considered as a branch 
of physiology. Such was the compact philosophy of materialism and deter¬ 
minism, which appeared to Haeckel and his followers to be a logics! dedue- 
don from the new biology. 

The writings of another German—Friedrich Nietzsche—also reveal a 
decided influence of the idea of evolution. But Nietzsche was not a scientist, 
n nr was he 1 me rested in the mi ore of matte r or in the probJe m 
of truth, He was essentially a romantic poet glorifying the 
struggle for existence to compensate for his own life of weak¬ 
ness and misery. Burn in 1844* the son of a Lutheran minister, he w as edu¬ 
cated in the classics at Leipzig and Bonn and at the age of twenty-five was 
made a professor of philology at the University of Bawl. Ten years later he 
was forced to retire on account of ill health. He spent the next decade uf his 
life in agony, wandering from one resort to another in a fruitless quest for 
relief. If we can believe his own statement* each year was made up of iao 
days of pain. In iMB he lapsed into hopeless insanity, which continued 
until ins death in rpoo. 

Nietzsche's philosaphv ri contained in such works as Thus Spike Z 
thustt&y A Gentdagf of Morals, and Beyond Good stmi Evil, 

His cardinal idea is the notion that natural selection should be phUmophy 
permitted 10 operate unhindered in the case of human beings 
as h docs with plants and animals. He believed that such a constant 
weeding out of the unfit would eventually produce a race of supermen.—not 
merely a race of physical giants but men dUmguishcd above all for their 
moral courage, for their strong rh of character. Those w’ho should be al¬ 
lowed to perish m the struggle arc the moral weaklings, the ineffective and 
craven ones* who have neither the strength nor ihe courage to battle nobly 
for a place in the sun. Bur before any such process of natural selection could 
operate* religious obstacles would have to be removed, Nietzsche therefore 
demanded that Hie moral supremacy of Oiri-stianity and Judaism should hi- 
overthrown. Both of these religions, he alleged, are Oriental cults glorifying 
the virtues of slaves and of other downtrodden folk. They exalt qualities 
into virtues which ought to be considered vices—humility* non^reiisrance* 
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monificaij™ of die flesh, anil pity for the wtok md incompetent' The en- 
Sfimnement of these qualities prevents the elimraaricm of die unfit and pre¬ 
serves them rn pour their degenerate blood into the veins of rhe ore. 
Vicxzschc admired the ancient Germanic virtues of bravery. sEreneih. 
loyalty* honor, and cunning. He defined good as *gU that heightens in man 
the feeling of power, the desire for power* power itself." Had lie char¬ 
acterized as "all that comes from weakness / 1 f 

Toward the end of die period uc arc considering* philosophy began ro 
reflect the uncertainties anti confusion of the sciences* The revolution in 
physics accomplished by the discoveries regarding the struc¬ 
ture of maricr earned a n uni her of thinkers to lose confidence 
in the optimism of Spencer and in die mechanistic universe 
of Haccbel- Some renounced mechanism and materialism en¬ 
tirely; others embraced attitudes of skepticism and hopeless¬ 
ness or sought refuge in the worship of beauty. Symptomatic 
of rhe new Trend was a popular American philosophy known 
as Pragmatism, Founded by Charles Peirce ( 1839 - 1914 )* it was developed 
jn comprehensive form by William James ( 1 ^ 43-19 to) and John Dewey 
( 1859 - 1951 )' Pragmatism takes its name from its central teaching that any 
idea which meets ihc pragmatic test—that is, gives practical resutts—itmsx 
be accepted as true; provided* of course, it docs nut conflict with experience* 
in other wards; if a belief in a personal God—or m a multitude of yuds— 
givto mental peace nr vpirimaE saeisfattion to anv individual, rival In-lief is 
true for turn. Hie Pragmatic is scoffed at ill ciforts tn discover absolute 
truth or to determine the ultimate nature of reality. They abandoned meta¬ 
physics as futile and taught chat knowledge should he sought after* not as 
an end in itself* hut os an instrument for improving conditions on earth. It 
should tie mentioned also that the Pragmatists rejected all forms «f de- 
tcmimisntp whether conserved in spiritnaI or materialistic terms. They de¬ 
nounced smerprcraiions of the universe which reduced man to a slave of 
some rigid principle or placed him at the mercy of an aU-powerful fate. 

A much more determined protest against the mechanism and mate rial rixn 
of the nineteenth century came from the New Idealists* Amorw ihe leaders 
of this school were the kalian, Benedetto Croce {lltfrf-rpji), 
UZi^T tlK Englishman. F. H. Bradley (<* 46 - 19 . 4 ). and the Ameri¬ 
can. Josish Roves ( 1^5 j-i*}i 6 ). Tile New Idealism was es¬ 
sentially a compound of the doctrines of Hegel and of Kant. From the 
former came the tendency to glorify the stare and to subordinate the indi¬ 
vidual to the group; from the latter was derived the idea of parallel truths 
in religion and science which never conflict because they belong in tuo 
separate realms. T he New Idealists admitted that rhe universe revealed by 
science is a gigantic machine which grinds on relentlessly, am) that man is 
a helpless atom. Ilur this did nor trouble rlurm. for thcv contended that it 

1 Qllixi'J I 15 I- A. StlJR', Mod frit TPtnktrt m.t Pt.„ nt Probtrrm. p, 104 . 
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is only part of the picture. Science is but a feeble instrument which enables 
us merely to see as in a glass darkly- We have other methods of knowing 
which enable ns to perceive nut merely surface appearances but reality. If 
we make up our minds to follow the deepest convictions of our being, we 
shall we the universe as a star-domed city of God, ruled hy benevolent pur¬ 
pose anti replete with hope for bewildered man, 'I rutlis such as these gained 
Ivv inruitiiiti arc more valid than any discovered by the telescope of the 
scientist. Thus did the New Idealists manage tu preserve: their faith in 
religion and in ultimate perfection against the onslaughts of skeptics and 
materialists. 

Certain other philosophers drew far different conclusions. A group 
known as rite New Realists depised the tendency to seek refuge in faith 
or in any other form of retreat from reason, 1 hey conceded 

r - * ■ £ flf pf fZJl 

that the evidence from science may not be tltc complete or 
filial truth; but thev argued that it is the only truth substantial 
enough to be taken as a mode for living. 1 tiry felt that die divorce of 
philosophy from science was an unmitigated disaster, and that a very large 
proportion of the world's h op could be traced to the growth of mysticism. 
Though recognizing that science confronts man with a etild and alien uni¬ 
verse, they saw in this no need for clinging to the skins of faith. F.vcn if 
man is no more than a hum He of atoms, whose gift of immortality is merely 
to mingle with The dust of cemlines, this does not prevent him from living 
nobly and from waging n good light to overcome such evils as are within 
his power. He can at tear preserve his self-respect hy striving to direct the 
forces of nature to the good of himself and his fellows, by avoiding any 
action which may be the cause of suffering to others, and hy cherishing 
“the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day; disdaining the coward terrors 
of the stave of Fate, to worship at the shrine that his own hands hare 
huilr.” * Such in particular was the philosophy of the Englishman, Bertrand 
Russell ( if*-:- }, one of the most prominent of the New Realism ami a 

leading philosophical writer of the twentieth century. 

It remains to consider the ideas of those thinkers who took refuge in an 
ivory tower of aesthetic enjoyment. Conceiving man to be the helpless vic¬ 
tim of blind and irresistible forces, they recommended that Thtph f. 
he should seek what consolation tie cntlld find in a sage and ioiopktn 
discriminating worship of beauty. They recognized, of course, *>f wtbvie 
that not everyone could he an arrist. but they insisted that ntjujurflii 
Burst men could learn to live artistically. The new mood was set by Walter 
Parer, an English essayist and clitic of the late nineteenth century, who 
tatisht that the highest solace of life consists in discerning the splendor of 
the passing show and in cramming our brief interval on earth with rich 
and refined experiences. A slightly"different note was sounded hy Anatote 
France <1844-1924). who propounded a gospel of calm despair in the face 

«Bertrand Russell, ‘A Free Man's Wemhip,” Hjitiiim <md Ugic, p. 
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of tin implacable Destiny, 'fht realities of life, he thought, arc coo hard co 
be endured unless one can develop j taste for irony- Happiness consists in 
philosophic reflection cm rhe follies and absurdities of die human spectacle, 
with a tolerant understanding of why men err. The best-known of all the 
philosophers of aesthetic enjoyment was probably 1 George Santayana 
(iHrt3-j9j= K bom in Madrid hue resident for most of lus life in the United 
States. Santa) ana's philosophy is distinguished by an urbane skepticism, by 
a refus ! rn believe in the Cbid-given authority of any set of ideas or to 
he swept off his feet by nostrums for j perfect society. He doubted Al¬ 
most everything, wen maintaining char the laws of science are no more 
rhan observed regularities of phenomena, hy no means to be taken as final 
truths. He saw in disillusionment the beginning of wisdom, for this alone 
makes it possible to view the issues of life in their just proportions. Ac¬ 
knowledging nn absolute certainly in anything, he believed we should seek 
pleasure in disermrinsring indulgence of the senses. The part of wisdom is 
to assume the mlc of the artist, enjoying in serene detachment whatever 
color md poetry this world affords* 

THE AGE OF REALISM IX LITERATURE 

The dominant literary trend in the Western world from about iR^o to 
1914 was urtqucsaonabfy rtalim. Classicism was now practically defunct, 
7tefJnw- fbough romanticism lingered as a secondary' Lrend until late 
«r flf Uur- in the century. Still other movements made their appearance 
*** T€ ^ mn from rime to rime, hut none of them attained the sweep and 
popularity nf realism Literary real ism before World War J was distin¬ 
guished hy a ntimlier of extraordinary qualities. First, it was a protest against 
the send merit aHry and extravagance of romanticism. The realists portrayed 
life not in terms of an emotional ideal bur in accordance with rise lord 
facts revealed by science and philosophy. Second, realism vvas distinguished 
h\ an absorbing interest in psychological and social problems—in analysing 
in derail the conflicting tendencies of human, behavior and in depicting the 
struggles of individuals to overcome the frustratiuns of their environment» 
Finally, it should be noted that realists were quite generally governed by 
one or another of the popular scientific or philosophic conceptions nf their 
rime. Perhaps the majority were decernsinist^ holding to the view that 
mortals are rhe irresponsible victims of heredity and environment. Others 
were guided hy the evolutionary concept, interpreting man’s nature as 
made up very largely of bestial qualities inherited from his animal ancestors. 
Still others were swayed by the fervor for social reform and pictured the 
inequities of the human scene against a sordid background so as rn point the 
need for abolishing poverty, for eliminating war* or lor treating those who 
had broken the law’s of society more jnsdv* 

Realism ns 1 distinct lircrarv movement made its initial appearance in 
France. Its leading exponents w ere four great novelists who exerted an in- 
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(]gcncc far beyond die eon fines of their native land, S'List in older of rime, 
and possibly also of merit, « j i i Jonore Batzac (1799-1850), __ |f)|f 

In Ills stupendous Human Cflwwdv, Balzac uncovered with 
brutal frankness the stupidity, greed, and baseness of men 
and women, chiefly of the bourgeoisie. He delighted in lasing hare the 
hidden springs of human action and in net tali tig the rottenness behind the 
polished exterior of respectable society. An even more precise expression 
of the reatisr tradition b to bt found in the work of Gustave Flaubert 
(i8;i—Sol. His foremost novel. .-Ujtdjiwfc Rotary, is 9 cool analysis of human 
degradation. It is a study of the tragic conflict between romantic dreams and 
the drears* realities of ordinary existence. I hough the book was condemned 
as salacious, and Its author prosecuted for publishing an immoral work, it 
has been acclaimed by some critics as one of the greatest novels in modem 
Literature. 

Realistic writing of a somewhat different brand flowed from the pen rd 
£mikZula < 1840^1901). Indeed, Zola is sometimes classified as a naturalist 
rather than a realist, to convey the idea that he « as interested W.-ln 

in an exact,scientific presentation of the facts of nature with- a t 0 ( c prance 
out anv coloring of personal philosophy* Bui in actual truth 
Zola did have a very definite philosophic viewpoint. His years of wretched 
poverty in early life imbued him with n deep sympathy for tin- common 
man and with a passion for social justice, I hough lie portrayed human 
nature as weak and prone to vice and crime, lie was not without hnpethat 
a decided improvemcni might come from the creation of ,1 better society. 
Many of his novels dealt with such social problems as alcoholism, had 
heredity, poverty, and disease. He was an aggressive champion of the Third 
Republic and toward the end of his life took an active part in exposing the 
monstrous hypocrisy of the Dreyfus affair. The fourth of the great figures 
in French realism before World War 1 was A mimic France {1844-1914). 
In the section on philosophy in this chapter it was noted that Anatole 
France preached □ gospel of wise anJ tolerant cynicism. Though he satirized 
human folly, he seldom gave vent to righteous wrath. His goddess was 
Irony, a gentle and kindly deity w ho “reaches us to laugh at rogues and 
fools whom, but for her, we might be so weak as to despise and hate " “ 
Vet his tolerance of evil was by no means unlimited. He Joined with Zola 
in a vigorous attack upon rhe persecutors of Dreyfus and lent liissupport t fj 
ruanv other unpopular causes. In his later years he became so hrmlv con¬ 
vinced uf the injustice of modern society that he allied himself with ihc 
socialists- His works included a varied collection of skeptical essass, mis¬ 
chievous short stories, and pungent satires on religion and politics. Among 
them are Pengum Island , The Revolt of tke Angels, The Garden of Ept - 

ctimt+ ami Thws* . 

Rea list literature in England include J the w firings i*l the vast majority 
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uf flic Victorian novelists and drjniimtL 1 "' Ann mg the first of the novelists 
to employ the methods uf realism were William Makepeace 
JndLh^ktfit "Ol^k-emy (ifftiand Charles Dickens {181*^70}* 
Thackeray was the novelist of the elegant world of the aris¬ 
tocracy, though he was far from admiring ail of irs qualities* I ie delighted 
in exposing the scandals of people in high phecs and in ridiculing their 
foibles. Like most of the early Victorians, he was inclined toward a self- 
satisfied moralizing un die evils of mankind. As Thackeray was the repre¬ 
sentative of the upper classes, so Dickens was the spokesman for the lower 
In such novels as Oliver Tii'isL Sfib&Ias Xwkkhy^ Dumhry and Soft, anil 
Mi CttppcrficU Sue w tore with poignant sympathy of t he birrer lot of 
rhe [hmj r I k denounced the horrors of the workhouses ami scathingly por¬ 
trayed the delays in the courts and the inhuman treatment of prisoner* fur 
debt. Though he was often swept imo excesses of semiinemalkv, his books 
exerted considerable influence m hastening the progress of social reform. 

The writings of Thackeray and I>ickens were hut pale forerunners of 
the realism expressed by English novelists tow ard the end of rhe Victorian 
Otofx 1 Notable among these Inter gianrs were George Meredith 

Meredith (1821-1909) and Thomas Hardy f 1 840-19:8 \ , Meredith be- 

amiThvmiti gan his career as a philosophical and psychological novelist 

^***1 in 1859 when he published liis Ordcjl of Richard Fevenh 

but another quarter uf n century passed before lie became famous as 4 

master of realism Though his language was of sen obscure and his plulos- 
nphy someu bar my^Ical, there can he no denying his genius a^ an artist of 
human problem--. No rheme was too big for his, canvas, and mi motive too 
subtle fur his analysis. The mtm renowned uf late Victorian realists was un- 
Jouhredh I born 1 - H mly. In such well-known narratives as The Rem™ of 
the Xz?iiv\ Mix* rhe Ohs cure f and Ten of the D'Urh entiles he expressed 
his conception that men are the playthings of inexorable fate. The universe 
is beautiful, he taught, but in no sense friendly, ami the struggle of indi- 
vidnds with nature is a pitiable battle against almost impossible odds. Lf 
any such bemg as Gnd exists. He simply watches with indifference while 
the helpless denizens of die human ant-heap crawl toward suffering and 
death. I [ is to be noted that Hardy 's attitude was essentially one of pity for 
his felbw creature. He regarded man not as a depraved animal but ^ an 
atom of dust caught in the w heels oi a cosmic machine. 

With die beginning of the twentieth century * realism in English literature 
took a decidedly different turn. The permit from 190a to 1914 was an era 
of great pr^jgttss in social reform and of magnificent dreams 
wfitT* far | Lie future. It was natural that this spirit of confidence and 
hope should lie reflected in the leading writings. The fins 
literary’ genius to sound the clarion call uf the new age was George Ikmard 

■* The Victorian period 17 naifted, id fnnm the r^ign of Queen Vietum (a sr i7 ~ 
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Shaw f 1856-1951). Bum in Dublin of Anglo-Irish parents, Shaw betook 
himself to London at the age of twenty. where lie tamed his living as a 
journalist-critic of ait and the drama. He soon became interested in social¬ 
ism ami emerged sis 3 leader of the Y abtaii Society dedicated to the advance¬ 
ment of evolutionary .Marxism, He combined his enthusiasm for sovbiism 
wills a devotion to materia lisnc philosophy, an abiding faith in the value 
of science, and an acid contempt for the artificialities <>f bourgeois society. 
Bv ,900 he had found his true place in literature as the author of realistic 
dramas. From then tm he wrote an amazing number of plays on subjects 
ranging from prostitution to socialism and from the Salvation Army to 
creative evolution. For the most part, his works were not dramas at all m 
the conventional sense. They were vehicles for the expression 0/ his ideas, 
in which the plot was completely overshadowed by witty and incisive 
dialogue. I JltewisC didactic in tone was the realism of H. G, Wells (IS66- 
[946). The son of a professional cricket player, Wells devoted his early 
carver to teaching science in a private school. As in the case of Slum, it w as 
a mixture of socialism and faith in the beneficence of science winch pi 
vided rlic inspiration for his work as a writer. Most of the novel. 1 ' he pub¬ 
lished before 1914. depicted scientific utopias, in which toil and poverty 
would he eliminated by marvelous improvements in technology, while 
supcrsrititm and war would le banished by proper education, Hb concep¬ 
tion of the tragedy of life w as not that’of a hopeless struggle against nature 
but the slavery of individuals to ourworn institutions and perverted ideals. 
Among the best-know n of his earlier novels are Tana Bunftfty, Anne 
Veronica, and The Hitrory of Mr. roily. 

Realism was alwi a virile movement in many oilier countries. In Germany 
it was exemplified in the dramas of Gerhart Hauptmann (186;-1946) and 
in the first great novel of Thnmss Mann I (875- ). Haupt- Q tT ^ jrJ 

mann was .1 social dramatist, who chose his main theme 1 * from fiwpmum 
the age-long struggle of the working classes against poverty and Thom* 
and ill treatment at the hands of their masters. I It also wrote *' m 
satires and symbolical plays of psychological conflict. The first great novel 
of Thomas Mann uras published in 1905. Entitled Buddcnbrmth, it relates 
tlic Story of the rise and decline of a great merchant family of l.iibcck. The 
narrative is presented with the same"lingering fondness for significant de¬ 
rail which distinguishes the author’s later works. 

Doubt less the most eminent of all the realists of Teutonic nationality 
was Henrik Ibsen (191161* Though bom in Norway, Ibsen W*$ de¬ 
scended from ancestors who were mainly Danish and Ger- 
man. Years of poverty ansi drudgery in his early life produced 
a. lasting impression upon his mind and left liim resentful and bitter. Until 
the aye of twenty -two nearly all of lib education had been acquired by 
assiduous reading! His early dramas were none too favorably received, and 
while still a vountj man he decided to abandon his native countin'. Residing 
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first in Irnly and then in Germany, he did not return permanently to Nor¬ 
way until iSy i. Hts writings were characterized most of all by (sitter rebel¬ 
lion against rhe ryninny and ignorance of society. In such plays as The Pil¬ 
lars Df Society y Peer Gy fit, and An Enemy of the People he mercilessly 
sarirtzed the cunvettrimw and Institutions of respectable life. Along with thi* 
scorn for hypocrisy and social tyranny wem a profound distrust of ma¬ 
jority rule. He despised democracy as the enthrone mem of unprincipled 
leaders who would d'< anything for the sake of votes to perpetuate tlscm- 
setves in pou cr, 1 let makes one of his characters in An Enemy of the People 
say: "A minority mu be right—a mujmiry is always wrong." 

Nomirhstandiiig the strength of the Puritan tradition in the United 
Stares. realign as a liter.n y movement was far from unimportant hi Americn. 
Rtstiinnm Traces of ii were to be found as early as the middle of the 
AmrrieJtt nineteenth century in the novels of Herman Melville (iSi^- 

Ihmittirt tjj), His masterpiece, Moby DidL\ combined marvelous de¬ 

scription of die wonders and terrors of nature with a profound searching 
Into the mysteries of the universe and of man, But realism scarcely became 

a dominant force until many years later. Toward the end of the nineceemh 

* * 

cctiLur y a group of young novelists began writing frankly of political and 
socklabuses, often in such manner as to awaken a desire for reform. Stephen 
Crane described ^ome of the bss romanric aspects of war in his Red Badge 
of Courage. Mark Twain pilloried sham and hypocrisy in a series of novels, 
the most famous of which was Huekhhary Emm The cur-rhroar specula¬ 
tion of high financiers furnished the theme for Frank Norris’s OctitpuS. But 
the most typical of the realists before 1014 was Theodore Dreiser (t H71 — 
1045). His first novel* Shier Carrie, was Issued in London hi 1901 and in 
America in 19:7, after considerable trouble with timid publishers, h was 
followed a few years ftircr by two others of iicniLar tvpe— Jennie Gerhardt 
and The Gettiu^D raiserN novels were characterized bv a rigid determinism 
which recognized neither purple in rhe universe nor meaning in life. But 
he sufficed his writings w ith a iptalitv of sympathy for his ptmy figures in 
f heir bop less smuggles again*! the forces of disaster. 

Another of the great literatures which came into its own during the age 
of realism was that of the Russians, However, the boundaries separation 
Rtitd*f*liter* movements in Rician literature arc far from dis- 

*tntcz Ttir- amcL Several of the great novelises combined their realism 
zeumt and with attitudes essentially romantic* while others were Incor- 

Dostmr^ki ngibJe idealists. Among the names [bar stand out an? Ivan 
Turgenkv (jg'iS-ftj)* l eodor Dostoievski (11 —81 and Leo Tofetoi 
(itfltMgmh rurgeniev. who spent much of Ids life in France, was the 
first of the Russian novelists- to become known 10 western hUTQpe. His 
chief work. Falters and Sam, describes in brooding and delicate gloom the 
struggle between rhe older and younger gcfieratintis. The hero h a nihilist 
(a tom first wsed by Tuigcmcvl. who is convinced [hat the whole social 
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order has nothing in it worth preserving. Dosroievski was almost as tragic 
a figure as any he protected in his novels. Condemned at the age of ™ enty- 
LM-ht on a charge of re volution ary activity, he was exiled to Siberia, where 
he endwed four horrible years. His later Life was harrow ed by poverty, by 
family troubles, and bv epileptic fits. As a novelist, he chose to write of the 
seamy side, exploring the anguish of miserable creatures driven to shameful 
deeds by their raw. animal emotions and by the intolerable meanness ”f 
their lives. He was a master of psychological analysis, probing into the mo¬ 
tives of distorted minds with aniiitcnsity that was almost morbid. At the 
same time he filled his novels with a broad sympathy nnd with a mystic ctm- 
vicrinn thar the soul of mail can 1st purified only through suffering- I bs 
best-known worts are Crime md Punishment zm\ The Brothers Karamazf^ 
h is generally conceded thar tire honor of being Riusia’s greatest novelet 
must be divided Ik; tween Dostoiekski and foistoi. As a communistic an¬ 
archist ami an tamest champion of the simple life of the Tvlnoi 
peasant, Tulsroi was somewhat less deterministic than the 
author of Crime .t vid Vuniihmcnt. Vet in his U Jr >md Pe j re, a majestic epic 
of Russian Conditions during (he period of the Napoleonic invasion, he ex¬ 
pounds the theme that individuals are at the mercy of Fite when powerful 
elemental forces arc unleashed His other celebrated novel. Anna 
Kittssiutt, is a study of the tragedy which lurks in the pursuit of sctfLsIi 
desire. The hero, Levin, is really Tolstoi himself, why eventually finds 
refuse from doubt and from the vanities of worldly existence in a mystic 
Jove uf humanity, As Tolstoi grew older he became more and mote an 
evangelist preaching □ social gospel. In such novels as The Kreutsur Son.it■> 
ji„l Resurrection hs condemned most uf the institutions of civilized society 
and tailed upon men (ft renounce selfishness and greed, to cam their living 
by manual toil and to cultivate the virtues of poverty, meekness, and non- 
resistance. He set the example by deeding lus property to lus wife and by 
adopting the dress and humble fate of the peasant, llis last years were de¬ 
voted mainly to attacks upm such evils as war and capital punishment and 
to the defense of victims of persecution. 

Realism was by no means the only movement to hold the allegiance of 
the literary world between 1830 and 191+ Romanticism continued to be 
exceedingly popular, especially in the realm of poetry. Nntj- rhetUfvh .. 
btc among the poets of tills age whose altitudes were «xen- ^ tnflumcr 
tiallv romantic were Robert Browning (,i 81t-# 9 > and Alfred 0 { 
Tennyson (1809-9:). Browning is noted for his sense of 
the dramatic and for his penetrating studies of human char- I’pJJTVJPtt 
actcrt but, like a true Victorian, he conceived of man as a 
murid htrinq unti rbe universe as governed by benevolent purpose. Hi* 
optimism stands out in bold contrast to the fatalism and pessimism of so 
juurtv of the realists. He understood the baseness of human passions, but he 
never lust faith in the ultimate triumph of goodness and truth. A poet o 
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much greater fame in his own lifetime was Alfred Tennyson. In tByci he 
was made poet Inure art, and in he became 1 ord Tennyson. His merit, 
however, consist primarily in his wizardry of words. The majority of 
his poems are distinguished for their pictures and music rather than for 
rhe expression of ideas. Mis mastery of color am! rhythm enabled him to 
invest the most commonplace thoughts with a power and brilliance that 
seemed to endow them with lofty and original meaning. Though lie tried 
bard to he a thinker, he seldom did more than reiterate some of the popular 
ideas of the Victorian Age. He sang the praises of virtue and of patriotism 
and delved imn medieval legends tu revive the t>Inrics of Kbm Arthurs 
enure. His nearest approach *■' profundity is It, AL'twria,vt, written after the 
death of a Iwbved friend. It is a series of lyrics in which the author passes 
from moods of doubt and despair to a find confident hope in "one far-off 
divint event. To which the whole creation moves." 

Three 1-iThci Tnglish authors may also be considered as rep rest ntarives of 
the romantic tradition. The first two, Thomas Carlyle 0795-18#!) and 
John Rusk in <(819-1900), were essayists ami crittcsj the 
other, Rudyard Kipling 11X65—1931!), was a piet and a writer 
of popular stories. Thomas Carlyle is perhaps i«st known for 
Ids theory that heroic individuals are the makers of history and 
for Ids trenchant criticisms of tunerecnih-centuty culture. 
Industrialism, democracy, materialism, science, and Utilitarianism were the 
objects *if lus special fury. A victim of chronic dyspepsia, he often appeared 
to be crabbed and unreasonable. Vet he was not a mere pessimist and fault¬ 
finder. Ht had n keen perception of the real weaknesses of many modem 
insritutinns, and be anticipated some cnnremporarv l uropcan ideas of the 
right of the strong 10 rule. Carlyle and Raskin bad several attributes in er.ru¬ 
men. Both had a tendency to iouk back to the Middle A“cs. Neither had 
much use for democracy. RusJdtt as much as Carlyle derated the factory 
regime and abhorred the crude materialism uf ninereenth-eenturv science. 
But Ruskin's philosophy was more nearly that of the aesthete and social re¬ 
former. He was repelled not only by the poverty and degradation of rhe 
industrial system bin *bo by its ugliness. He condemned the ferocious 
capitalist struggle for profits and urged that workers should he treated as 
partners in industry entitled to a more generous share of what they pro¬ 
duced. The romanticism of Rudy an! Kipling was of an altogether different 
sort. He had no interest in either the social or the artistic implication- of 
the industrial regime. Jn his ptciry he trumpeted the glories of British im¬ 
perialism, representing the subjugation of Hindus and Africans as a glamor¬ 
ous missionary enterprise to rescue the heathen from darkness. His prose 
narratives are mainly stories of adventure, rich in sentimental fondness for 
the enchantments of India hue not very significant from rhe standpoint of 
ideas. 


There- 
tjrtmtfcirm 
<jf Cxtlyh^ 
finikin, ami 
Jt/j/fBf 
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4. THE I1IRTH OF MODERN ART 

From 1S30 to abour itifio the leading trend in painring mt, undoubtedly 
romanticism. Its moat significant expressions were to be found in rite work 
of the Pre-Raphaelites and of Jean Francois MiUtt (1814-75); Romm&tm 
The chief figure in the Pre-Raphaelite movement was Dante in 
Gahiiel Rossetti ( 18i8-8i). an Englishman of Italian ancestry 
U'ho is letter known as a poet titan as 1 painter. Rossetti and J J ,LJ * '• t! 
hb followers aimed to restore painring to the simplicity, directness, and 
naturalism which they believed it to have possessed in the Middle Ages 
and in rhe early Renaissance. All of the artificial and decorative Tendencies 
that bad appeared since the rime of Raphael they deeply deplored, Re¬ 
pudiating the idea! of pure beauty, they insisted that art. in order role 
worthy of the name, must be directly related to life; it must be usetul, 
either in ministering to the needs of man or in conveying intellectual 
meaning, 

A much t?renter painter than anv of the members of the Pre-Rjphaditt 
group was Jean Francois Millet, Though associated with the liarbizon 
school, 1 * Millet did not always follow the Barbizan tradition 
of romantic bmlscapL painting, HLs paramount interest was 
in depicting the struggles of humble toilers against poverty and the cruel 
w hims of nature. In The Man vith the Hoe and The Aoucr he interpreted 
the bitter life nf rhe peasant in a manner quite worthy of Ids realist suc¬ 
cessors. Hue in The Anselm and in The Path Through the When he be¬ 
trayed the romantic fondness for sentimental piety and for intensity of 
color. 

The development of realism in nineteenth-tenmry painting is generally 
associated wit 3 t the work of Gustave Courbet (1819-77) and Hr mo re 
Daumier (1608-79). Both were concerned with presenting Therein 
the facts of life as they saw them, often in a coarse or satirical p^tert, 
fashion. Tlwy were rebellious against classical and romantic Courbet and 
traditions and intensely conscious of the social significance 
of art. Profoundly sympathetic toward rhe lower classes, especially the poor 
of the dries, they delighted in portraying scenes of squalor and misery 
and in pillorying the vices and foibles of the CM nfan diit bourgeoisie. 
Daumier, in particular, was a powerful satirist of social and political evils. 
He ridiculed the corruption of petty officials, the pompous blundering of 
lawyers and judges, and the hypocritical piety of the rich. Cniirbet won 
ureat popularitt bv scornfully refusing the cross of the Legion of Honor 
offered to him by Napoleon ill, Roth Courbet and Daumier were zealous 
champion*: of the victims nf oppression and exploitation, performing a func¬ 
tion in art somewhat similar to that of Dickens and Zota in literature. Oi 
cutnse, not all of their painting took the form of social indictment. .Much of 

«* S« above, p. J67. 
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Sc was mild and sympathetic portrayal of homely scents from the lives of 
the poor. Whatever the subject, they strove to present k without the senri- 
mentaJ embcIOsIimcnts of the romantic schools. 

The hm cumpktriy original movement in nineteenth-century painting 
i.wii hupresshnism* In a sense, the impressionist was a realist, for he was 
determined to pint only w hat lie aw, and lie was vitally 
hupTL's- interested in the scientific interpretation of nature. But his 

technique was different from that of the older realist*. He did 
not depict scenes from the world around him as ihtry would appear after 
careful study nr thoughtful amt ym* On the contrary. he sought tn present 
the immediate impressions of his senses, leaving it to the mind of the observer 
to fill in additional details. This often resulted in a type of work appearing at 
first gfnnce 10 be nan-naturalistic. Figures were commonly distorted; a few 
significant details were made to represent an entire object; and dabs of 
primary color were placed side by side without n trace of blending* Con¬ 
vinced timi light h the principal factor in Jctcrmruing the appearance of 
object*, the imprcssioniitts fled from the studio 10 the woods and fields 
in an attempt in capture the fleeting alterations of a natural scene with 
each transitory shift of sunlight md shadow. From science they had learned 
rhat light is composed of a fusion of primary colors visible in the spectrum. 
According I v, they decided to use these colors almost exclusively. They 
chose, for example, to achieve the effect of the green in nature by placing 
daubs of pure blue and yellow ride by ride, allowing the eye to mix them* 
Sumc of their paintings apfscar at close view 1 to be nothing but splotches 
uf color, hut if studied from across the room, thev gradual I v reduce them- 
selves tu a natural design, in which mountains trees, houses, and the like 
are more or lew clearly discernible. 

Like w> many of the other artistic movements of modem rimes, ini pres- 
sionbm originated in France, it was founded aliout 1870 by tdouard 
Tt t rm - Manci ( tSjz-8|), who had tjeen deeply affected by a study 

prttrivmst of the old Spanish masters, especially Vdisqutz. Probably 

frjiMfCTi the greatest csf die impressionists were Claude Monet ( 1 ti^o- 

ip:6) and Auguste Renoir (1*141 Monet was perhaps rhe lending 

exponent of the new mode of interpreting landscapes. His paint nigs have 
no strut:cure or design in the conventional sense, they do not depict, hut 
subtly suggest, the outlines of cliffs, trees, mountains, and fields. Intensely 
interested in die problem of light, lie would go nut at sunrise with an 
armful of Canvases in order to point the same subject in a dozen momentary 
appearances. It has been said of one of his masterpieces that “light is the 
nnlv important fHttoft in the picture," The work uf Renoir exhibited a 
greater variety than that of any of his compeers. Hb subjects include not 
only landscapes bm portraits and scenes from contemporary life. He h 
famous- most ot all for hb pint and ivory nudes, done in a manner rem- 
intsceni of Titian or Rubens. Renoir made use of the familiar device of 
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spots of sunlight for the purpose of bringing certain parts of a picture into 
Ugh relief, bur he presented his subjects' with much more solidity of form 
than did the other members of his group. To this day he is the must popular 
of the impressionists. 

For upwards of twenty years impressionism flourished as the dominant 
style of painting in nearly all countries of the Western world. Rut in the 
iSgo’s it yielded its popularity to ,1 new movement, which is called for 
want of □ better name post-irtipti'isiottism. The post-impressionists criticized 
the form less ness and lack of volume of rheir predecessors. ^ 

They contended that the figures of the painter s are should 
he as solidjy and completely molded as statues. They objected 
aty ti to the impressionist’s preoccupation with the casual and momentary 
aspects of nature, and they deplored his indifference to ideas. The expres¬ 
sion of meaning, they argued, should be the fundamental purpose of art; 
form and method are not ends In themselves but are important only in so 
far as they contribute to the expression of meaning. Post-impressionism 
was not only a reaction against impressionism, but in its ultimate tendencies, 
at least, it was a revolt against all of the hide-bound formulas of the past. It 
was an expression of the chaos and increasing complexity of the machine 
age. It symbolized the restlessness and bewilderment which accompanied 
the cmenjmue of a new' society during the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. It was the beginning of nearly all that we now understand by 
modern art. 

The artist who laid the foundations of post-impressionism was Paul 
Cezanne (1859-1906), WtW recognized as one of the greatest painters who 
ever lived. A native of southern France, (^zanne wandered 
through the world of art as in a dream. Ever ho[>ef ill of reach¬ 
ing some higher goal of achievement, lie cared little for the work;, lie had 
finished. E Us son tut out the window's of some of his masterpieces for amuse¬ 
ment, and his sere ant used others ro clean the stove. Cezanne viewed there 
disasters quite calmly, for he was convinced that he would produce much 
bencr work in the future. His aim as a painter was to represent nature 
in such a wav that objects on a flat canvas would appear to hat e the round¬ 
ness and depth of sculpture. To accomplish this he practiced mild distor¬ 
tion, applied paint in thick layers, and modeled his figures with meticulous 
care. So w ell did he succeed tliat it lias liccn said that since Cezanne there 
is no longer any excuse for sculpture. 

The influence of Cezanne was reinforced acid extended by two other 
great artists of the post-impressionist manner. One was the half-Peruvian 
Frenchman, Paul Gauguin (1848-1903), and the other was 
the Dutchman, Vincent Van Gogh (1855-90). B°ch were 
revolutionary in rheir methods. Gauguin threw off all the 
restraints of conventional painting. Declaring that the artist should mu be 
the slave either of nature or of the past, he introduced into his work an 
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exotic symbolism untl the most tfarrimg adapmeionh of color* His cardinal 
purpose wa$ to emotionalize nature* to portray cFit- world in iccordipcc 
with his own subjective feelhgs. Gauguin is important also to 3 symbol of 
the disilhtsmmneru which spread through intellectual and artistic circles to¬ 
ward the end of the nineteenth century, Dismayed by the comp Ira ry and 
artificiality of civilisation, lie Hed to the South Sea islands and spent the 
last decade of Fibs life punting the hot and luscious eolurs of on unspoiled, 
primitive soeiery, I-|c was the forerunner of an extensive prUiiitivist move¬ 
ment In nventieth-century an. For a tune Gauguin was a friend of the 
Netherlands painter Van Gogli, hut the Friendship abruptly ceased when 
he awoke one night to find the Dutchman advancing upon him with a 
knife. Van Gogh was imf|UC 5 tiumilily insane, lie cut off one of hb cars 
and tarried it to a woman who had offended him ,md he finally took hb own 
life. Vet there can be no denying his genius. lire vibrant energy and tut' 
bulcnt emotionalism of his paintings have probably never been equaled, tn 
order to ex press rhe intensity of his feelings he worked with feverish haste, 
applying directly to his canvas lirtle worms of violent color which he 
squeezed from Ids tubes of paint- Van Gogh has been the chief inspiration 
fur nearly all those modem painters who see in the expression of subjective 
idea* the exclusive function of ark 

In die years between 1900 md World War I modern art underwent 
still further revolutionary development. First, Henri Matisse ( ) 
greatly extended Cfzannc'* use of distortion and gradually 
evolved a type of painting which definitely repudiated lixed 
ideas of a esthetic merit. This tendency was carried much farther by Pablo 
Picasso 1&X1- \ a Catalan Spaniard wlso came 10 Paris in 1905 and 

founded cribirm, Piea_ssns art takes its name from hb attempt to resolve 
cacl 1 figure or object imo its underlying geometric elements. Ft is based upon 
a doctrine once casually enunciated by Cezanne that the fimdarneutd 
idcas of form could best be expressed through such shapes as cubes, cones, 
and cylinders. Picasso took this doctrine Brcraily But utfbfcm h much 
unin. than this, Ir Involves not wty distortion but in some cases actual 
ilismvinbcmLcntH The artist may separate the various pans of n figure and 
rtammgE them in other than rise it natural pattern. The purpose is partly 
to symbolize the chaos of modem life bui also m express defiance of tradi¬ 
tional notion* of form— CO repudiate tire conception of art as mere prenu 
ness. It is for this latter purpose also that the extreme cubists have generally 
avoided riie use of color. 


Another of rhe main oifshouts of post-impressionism which made it* 
appearance before World War l was {mutism . The spiritual father of 
Fusnrbm W5IS a P 1 *' 1 by the name of F. T. Marinetti, who Liter 

took an active part in launching Italian Fascism, In 1910 
Marinetti and a group of disciples issued a famous manifesto calling for 
rclumlc^ war against the aesthetic ideal* of the past. They condemned 
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the worship of old masters, the slavish devotion to Roman ruins and to 
the arc of die Renaissance, “the erotic obsession, 14 “purism a Hl senrimcntnlky t 
quietism, and nature-worship. As painters the futurists aspired to glorify 
the mac I line anti the achievement of modern stir nee. They regarded h 
as i mbed lie ihar an artist surrounded by the wonders of the mod cm scien¬ 
tific age should spend his time mooning over pastoral landscapes or attempt¬ 
ing to recapture the beauty of classical mythology, Taking rheir cue from 
the dbemety in physics that the ultimate fact of nature is energy, they 
insisted that m&vctmnt should he the principal theme of an. Accordingly, 
they proceeded rt> break up form in such a manner as to produce the illu¬ 
sion of shimmering and vibration. They loved to depict the morion of a 
racing animal* the speed of an automobile, or the power and beauty of 
some complicated machine in a factory. Futurism has exerted a decided 
influence, especially upon the interior decoration of modem skyscrapers* 
railroad stations, and government htiiMmgs- 

Althuugh sculpture flourished in abundance during the age of democ¬ 
racy and nationalism, there was comparatively link that coulj be con¬ 
sidered sigmficanr. Most of it was an mutation of the baroque gg^ptartM 
—grandiose, heavy, and exuberantly decorative, U was Je- Bagraf de¬ 
veloped very largely for patriotic purposes, to embellish wmwymd 
monuments celebrating national greatness. Bur in the later VJ ^ mil7ni 
years of the nineteenth century there Was at least one sculptor whose work 
stands out as original. 3 fc was the French mini, Auguste Rodin (1840-1917), 
anJ his achievements have been compared nor unfavorably to chose of 
Michelangelo* In whom he was strongly influenced- Rodin Was pre¬ 
eminent! v a realist, but lie also reflected the currents of romanticism and 
impressionism. Tie was interested in psychological analysis and in mans 
anhral origins and Ids struggle against the forces of nature. Ills mo$c 
elaborate work was The G jre of Hell, inspired by Dante's InftrnQ* It is a 
tragedv depicting the stitrerings of the great mass of mankind* damned by 
the pa»icnK of tlirir animal natures. Rodin is perhaps even better known 
for his status The TfrfiJ&rr, which suggests rhr evolution of man from 
lower species. Soon after the dawn of the twentieth century* sculpture 
began m exemplify certain tram of po*t 4 mpiiesrifTOKt palming, k grew 
mQTt and more abstract and distorted, indicating the strength of the revolt 
against pre Etincss and sentimentality. 

" As in sculpture, so in architecture the influence of the past was exceed- 
1nriv strong. U ntil nearly the end of die nineteenth century the bulkier s 
art continued to he governed by classical and medieval prill- i rc hftctmn 
cl pits. In general* it was the classical that predoruinated* ex¬ 
emplified especially by the survival of the ponderous and ornate baroque 
Monuments of this sty le include the National Opera (1864*71) in Paris 
and the Reichstag building (1882-94) and cathedral (1 8H8-953 

in Berlin. In some cases tuneteeudl-century baroque buildings were cm- 
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bcllkhed with forms of construction taken from Byzantine, Egyptian^ Chi¬ 
ne^ Moorish. and Hindu sources, The remit was an unparalleled eclecti¬ 
cism bearing tcitimuny to the imperialistic ambitions of European nations. 
Bur accompanying this development of the barot|ue + there was a vigorous 
revival of the Gothic- The renewal of interest in Gothic architecture was 
a product of the romantic tendency to glorify everything medieval, Just 
as old legends of knights in armor had been refurbished by poers, so there 
must be a return to the building style of the thirteenth century. Conse¬ 
quently Gothic was adopted on a generous scale for churches, universities, 
and even for some parliament and office buildings. The crowning uninsTrox- 
itv of all was probably the Woohvorrh skyscraper in New Turk Gttv, with 
its pointed arches and ornamental flying buttresses— features having little 
m no ivlatLuit r<i e he general purpose of the building. 

Between iHftoand j^yo certain architects in Europe and America aw oke 
to the fact that the prevailing stylos of budding construction were far out 
Tht i*- ot harmony w ith the facts of modem civilization. The 

vdtipmm result was the launching of a new architectural movement 

oj tttrtetwmd known as fmcibmlism. I is chief pioneers were Otto Wag- 
jrrteMMv* ncr f|jj 4 i^ r 9 i^) Ln Germany and Frank Lloyd Wright 
(iS 6 y- ) in the United Sritces. The basic principle of functionalism 
is the idea that the appearance of a building shall proclaim its actual use 
and purpose. There must be no addition of friezes, columns. tracery, of 
hiHtkmenti merely because some people consider such ornaments beautiful 
True beauty consists in sincerity, in an honest adaptation of materials to 
the purpose rhey arc intended to serve. Functionalism alsu includes the 
idea that .irdiitcvrurv 5im 13 express cither directly or symbolically the dis¬ 
tinguishing features of contemporary culture. Ornamentation must there¬ 
fore be restricted to such elements n> will reflect the age of science and 
the machine. Modem mm does not believe in the Greek ideals of harmony, 
balance, and restrainr or in the medieval vitrues of pkrv and chivalry; bur 
in power* efficiency, speed, and comfort. These arc the ideals which should 
find a place in his arc 

There would seem ro be link doubt that the functional style of building 
construcrioo is one of the most significant architectural developments 
The tig s ' ncs: thc Rertaiisancc, Among all of the styles which have 

nsfh-mcit ef been adopted during ihe last jiki years, it is the only one chat 
ituicuotiA is really original Known also vs modern architecture or the 
arrbkctrtire intent*! fonaS style, ii tlic \*€bi approach that has yet twen 
made to m efficient the of rhe tremendous mechanical and scientific re¬ 
sources of the contemporary world. It permits an honest application of new 
materials— chromEiun, gbss, -.1 td s conenete — and tempts die builder's in¬ 
genuity in devising others. Though many people dislike its stark simplicity 
and its angular, cubist lines p rim mom I architecture has undoubtedly won 
an established place for die future. It has been adopted fur countless new 
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apartment houses, hotels, office buildings, stores, arid factories not only 
in America but in nearly every indusmali/jcd nation iff the world. 

5. MUSIC IN THE AC£ Of DEMOOtACY AND NATIONALISM 

Romanticism did not die out in music nearly so early a$ it did in literature 
and in the other arts. It was sc its height during the middle third of the 
nineteenth ccnturv* and k has continued as an important 
tendency even to the present. Many uf the changes In musical 
expression and ideals in the later nineteenth century are 
comp table 10 die trends in liierarure and the hnc arcs, bur exact parallels, 
can be drawn with difficulty. For example* although realism asserted itself„ 
it could nor be pushed to extremes in an art which is essentially neither 
descriptive nor pictorial. So productive was tins period that space will 
pem]it discussion of only its most salient features and it$ most eminent 
composers. 

Romanticism was emphasized in the work of the two con temporary 
German composers and friends,. Robert Schumann (1810-56) and Felix 
Mendelssohn ((£09-47)- Schumann excelled in songs and in Sehttmam 
chamber and piano music. While he was one of the most ,wdMen- 
romantic of composers, he was at the mm time one of the dafa&krt 
most intellectual. As an editor and writer he urged the development of 
musical scholarship and m appreciation of the history of musical achieve¬ 
ment. Among his services wbs the publicizing of the neglected wealth in 
the songs of Schubert. The insanity which darkened the last two years 
of Schumann's life was particularly tragic in view nf the fineness of his 
character and influence. Felix Mendelssohn was the grandson of the Jewish 
philosopher, \tnscs Mendelssohn. Not the least among his gifts, as in the 
case of Schumann, were those of his personality, i ILs compositions, although 
romantic Ln flavor, are remarkably syinmcmta! and do not break away 
from established forms. They convey almost perpetually a sunny mood, 
perhaps because the composer, born into a prosperous family, was shielded 
from the stress of life- Among lus most valued works arc the oratorio Elijah 
and music for A Midsummer Nights Dream f the Utter written when he was 
only seventeen. 

The other most famous romantic composers were Chopin and Liszt, 
Bom in Poland of a Polish mother and a French father. Frfdtric Chopin 
(1 ft 10—49) spent most of his career in Paris, He wrote almost ^ 
exclusively for the piano and revealed to the full the cnio* 1* 

donatly expressive qualities of this instrument, essentially 
a tone poet, he was able to invest his shore pieces with a tremendous quality 
of feeling. Although hr became popular, hb life was a troubled one* evi¬ 
dently too deeply dyed with the moodiness of his creative fancy* A love 
affair with the novdtfl George Sand (Aurorc Dupin) ended unhappily; 
and he died of consumption in his fortieth year. Franz Liszi 
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specie most of his lung life in Paris and in Hie German tnwn of W dinar. 
He early distinguished himself as a concert pianist* and b communly re¬ 
garded as the greatest performer upon that instrument who ever livedo 
Later he turned intensively to composition, with results which were duz- 
idimj if not often of lasting import, Schumann and Mendelssohn had culti¬ 
vated romanticism with restraint; Chopin brought it to the border of senti¬ 
mentality; Liszt carried ii to Hie extreme of sensationalism. His ilqar fur 
exotic effects is roost successfully revealed in his treatment of native Hun¬ 
garian themes. Liszt was acquainted with many French literary figure* 
and showed considerable mi crest in the revolutionary currents of his day. 
His chief influence derives from his piano playing and teaching, orchestral 
conducting, and philanthropic activities on behalf of needy musicians. 
Hiss kind I y assistance to Wagner when Hie Liner was being hounded put 
of Germany was an incalculable sen’ice. 

Richard Wagner [ tliC outstanding musical figure of the Liter 

nineteenth century* was a thoroughgoing rcvuluiiunarv in the world of art. 
Tit nm uutial mtemi was in rlic drama, and when hr turned to 

Imivniry tnusfc ii was primarily fur its dramatic possibilities. His 
Mebicvemcnt* musical training came comparatively late and was largely self- 

ii'igtfiT administered, but was nonetheless adequate. In his ojscras— 
more appropriately called intLsie-dramas—he applied a technique nf blcttd- 
iny together action, words, music, and scenic ciTect^ his ideal was really 
a fusion of all the ans into an integrated whole. The result was something 
far different from the conventional opera. Wagner dispensed wirh the 
arbitrary division of acts into scents and discarded all artificial trappings: 
he r«M>k wide liberties with harmony and departed from stereotyped 
melodic patterns- He sought fur a continuous flow of music, not subject 
tq the tyranny of form but sensitive to every demand of expre^inrt In 
several ways Ills operas especially the later ones, which include Hie famous 
Ring cycle, are akin to Greek dramas, Hts plots deal tvith the gluts and 
heroes of Teutonic mythology; they arc on an ideal plane and full of mural 
significance; and, most impurani* Hie orchestra is made to supply the 
background and convey the spirit of the play just os the chorus did in the 
Greek theater* While Wagner % work is romantic to the cure and Edeulistic 
In purpose, lie introduced an element uf realism hy employing a recurrent 
musical phrase {kiiTnutiv) to identify each important character in the 
drama. As might lie expected, his revolutionary impulses, w hich were not 
confined entirely to aesthetics, brought down a storm upon Uls head, and 
lie was forced to flee from Gerrnany fora time. The last twenty yean uf 
his life, however, saw the triumphal performance of his works, especially 
ar the Bayreuth opera huusc built under Wagner's own direction, which 
has aver since hern a musical shrine. 

Such a pervasive force as nationalism could not help making its imprint 
upon music, in most European countries and even in rhe United States* 
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fi>)k music cause under rise scrutiny of scholars or found its way into the 
cmnpositiora of the learned* Ykny composers were fervent 
patriots. Hie Italian Verdi was forced by clue Austrian an- n ™ 

thnritks in change the plot of one of Ills operas for political 
reasons. Nationalism is typified in the Bohemians Smetana (4 tB%) and 
Dvorak fd 1904) and in the Norwegian Grieg (d. 1907) , However, most 
of the devotees of national music did not deviate widely from accepted 
idioms of expression, hut added their bit to the common European store. 
Cesar Franck (d- 1890)a Belgian by birth and the founder of a modem 
French school of composers, U distinguished by a quality of otherworldly 
mysticism. The Finn. Jean Sibelius- {18G5- ), white celebrating national 

sentiments in his tone jwcm Finlandia displays capacities too universal 
toctossiiv him us a mere nationalist. With seven symphonies to his credit, 
he is nnc nf the most highly regarded of modern composers. 

One of 1 he most remarkable of the national schools of music to appear 
was the Russian. Throng hour the greater pan of the nineteenth century 
Russian musicians had been content to follow the lead of TU 
the Italians, French, and Germans. Even such a brilliant com- Husjbm 
poser as TcJinikovskv (1840-93 ) introduced no real innova- xc 
tiom. Finally, however, fresh paths were opened up, especially by Borodin. 
Aloussorgsky, and Rimsky-Knrsakov, the hist of wbostt lived into the 
twentieth century. No one of these men was trained as a professional 
musician* a fact which makes their achievement all the more impressive. 
White they did not throw overboard the familiar European scales and 
harmony, they brought m composition a fresh point of view, an indiffer¬ 
ence to orthodoxy, and .in enthusiastic appreciation of Slavic folk songs 
and dances. These qualities have won a place for Russia in the very front 
rank of modem music. 

Before the dose of the period under consideration* several divergent 
tendencies were asserting themselves, indicative of the dlssaiMaction with 
old forms which characterized all the arts. Some of these 
trends constituted new departures and others a return to 
the ideals of the past. The flowering of roinantkran did not 
mean that the classical tradition had withered away. Nut 
only did the romanticists make continual use of classical 
devices, hut some compeers were almost pure classicists. Chief among the 
hirer was the profoundly intellectual and subtle Johannes Brahma 
(1833-97 j. In chamber music and In the symphony Brahms was the suc¬ 
cessor of Beethoven, and he dne* nut suffer by comparison with the earlier 
muster. Although Richard Strauss (1864-1949) began as a classicist; hi* 
fondness for experiment soon became evident and was given free reign, 
first in his skillfully orchestrated symphonic poems and then in his music- 
dram:i>- The latter, in spile of superficial resemblance^ arc essentially dif¬ 
ferent from the operas nf Wagner- While Wagner was romanriclim in- 
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camitic, Strauss was .1 realist, who summoned all the resources of the mod¬ 
em orchestra to convert music into a pictorial medium capable of evoking 
concrete and often commonplace images an the listener. Not content with 
stimulating intangible emotions, as the romanticises had done, he under- 
took to paint meticulous pictures, asserting that it should be quite possible 
to depict even a teaspoon by means of musical sounds. The content of lus 
determined realism ranges all the way from the bleating of sheep and the 
whirring of windmills in Don Quixote to distract philosophic iileus in 
Thin Spike Zaratbustrz (based on a text of Nietzsche). 

Another manifestation, perltaps of more enduring significance than 
Strauss’s realism, was impressionism, created by the French composer, 
Claude Debussy (tfj&i-i918). Like the impressionist painters, 

Debussy abandoned rigidity of design and intellectuality in hripr&ddii. 
the attempt to translate into tone the ecstasy or pathos of a imof 
particular mood fir moment. Abo like the impressionists of Deputy 
the brush lie moved freely from one rone color to another without modula¬ 
tion lblending). Debussy was probably ar his best when he applied litis 
sensitive imagination directly ro evoking the imagery implicit in the 
expanse of rhe sea. the play of moonlight, or the amorous reverie of a 
faun on a midsummer afternoon. Rejecting precise form and abstract beaut v 
as artistic imperatives, he sought satisfaction not in the realism of life but 
in a fantastic world of dreams and shadows. 
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Modern Occidental Civilization, 
1914—Nationalism, Democracy, 



A LARGE proportion of rht distinctive features of the age id which 
wc now live can be traced to the World War of 1914-1916* Thar 
war created a multitude of new problems, fostered attitudes of eym- 
cbm .m-J disillusionment, and raised grave doubts as to the future 
of modem civilization. Instead oi abating such evils as nation.! I ism 
and militirhm, it intensified them and caused them eo fester and 
grow mare malignant than ever. In addition^ the war upset the eco¬ 
nomic equilibrium of mdustriaHzed nation^ fuuercd inflation and 
overexpamioii, and paved the wszv for crises and depressions. While 
the victor)' of the Allies gave temporary encouragement to democ¬ 
racy. eventually its chief fruit was a crop of dictators* who rode into 
power in the defeated and ditaaiisfiicd nations. Finally* in 193^ the 
accumulated bitremes of two decades burst forth in a new war, 
with ultimate conbccju cnccs for modern civilization which no one 
can yet predict 
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World War I 


T 

jL ITE GLORIOUS AGE of science; democracy, and so¬ 
cial reform discussed in foregoing chapters ended in one of die most fright¬ 
ful wars that had yet occurred. At firet thought this iray seem to be a 
paradox. But it must 1 « rcmcmbcigMl Uiat the period from iStu 1914 had 
features quire unrelated to political, social, or intdlccGial progress, In addi¬ 
tion to being an age of democracy it was also an age of im¬ 
perialism. If more money was expended for social welfare 
than ever before, military and naval appropriations were like- m tL poiit- 
wise enormously increased. Despite the remarkable advance- icdtmd- 
ment in science and in eduction, cniel and insane supersti- 
rions continued to lurk in most unexpected places. Jingoistic ? 
nationalism flourished like a pestilence. Intellectual Leaders in France, 
including the novelist Zola, stirred up passionate hatred of Germany. 
Poets and professors across the Rhine deified die German spirit attd culti¬ 
vated a lofty contempt for rhcStavs. Englishmen were taught 10 believe that 
they were the must civilized people on esrrh* and that their right to estab¬ 
lish M dominion over palm and pine" came from no lt±s an authority than 
God Hintfidf* Perhaps It is not strange that young Turks, educated in the 
universities of western Europe, should have returned home to massacre 
tlic Sultan 5 * Christian cattle'" in Macedonia. 

i, the underlying causes 01 THE WAR 

Ever since Thucydides wrote his classic account of the struggle between 
Sparta and Athens, it has been die custom uf historians to divide the factors 
responsible for wars into immediate and underlying causes. Some of the 
remote or underlying causes of World War I go back into the history of 
Europe for more than a century* Must of them, however, date from about 
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1870. Tliis b particuWJy true uf the economic causes, which many his¬ 
torians consider to Itave been the basis of all the others. The 
economic cause generally plated ar the head of the list was 
industrial and commercial rivalry between Germany and 
Great Britain. Ir was shown in the chapter on the Industrial 
jtiJG Revolunon riiar Germany* after the founding of the empire 

J SLnf ' in 1871* went through a period of economic growth that was 
HrrJe short of mime ulcus, fiv 1914 she was producing more iron and steel 
than Britain and France combined Fn chemicals b aniline dyes* and in 
the manufacture of scientific equipment site led the world- The products 
of her industry were crowding British manufactures in nearly every market 
of Continental Europe and also in the Far East and in Britain itself. Cutlery 
hearing the stamp, fcH Madc in Germany*" w js Actually being sold in Sheffield, 
while Bavarian lead pencils were to be found on the rable m the House of 
Commons. .Moreover, the empire of the Kaisers had thrown down a chal¬ 
lenge to the supremacy of Britain in the carrying trade. By 1914 the 
Hainhurg-America and the Non!i German Llnyd were among the larg¬ 
est shipping lines in the world. Two of their vessels had successively cap¬ 
tured the Atlantic ribbon from the British* and Ehc Iwpmst&T, launched in 
1911, "tens: the laiCL^r ship afloat. 

There is evidence tint certain interests in Great Britain ween becoming 
seriously alarmed over the menace of German competition. The feeling 
was most acute around the mm of ihe century, when rtfo London Saturday 
KitTO delivered Itself of the following opinion; "If Germany were es- 
fingubhed tomorrow* the day after tomorrow there is not an Englishman 
in the world who w ould tint be the richer- Nations have fought for years 
over ;i city or n right of succession; must they not fight for two hundred 
and fifty million pounds of commerce? . . . England has ar last awikened 
to what is alike inevitable and her best hope of prosperity. 'Gcnnimam 
esse dclendauiV" 1 While this opinion was neither office 3 nor representa- 
tivc of the sentiments of the nation as a whole, it did reflect the c\.is- 
pcraied feelings of some inilucntml citizens. After 1900 the resentment 
subsided for a time, Liter it ihircd up again in the years preceding the out¬ 
break of war. There seemed ro he a strong conviction that Germany w as 
waging deliberate and deadly economic warfare upon Britain to capture 
her markets by unfair method* ami drive her shipv frum the seas. For Britain 
to allow the Germans to lie victorious in this struggle would mean the 
destruction of her prosperity and a grave threat to her national existence. 5 
British Citizens who were troubled by such matters thought of rheir nation 

* Tfv Sdfunbjr Rrnrw, Sept. 11,18071 erred hy John H^ckss. Th? EcwiQtmr Caruef 
of Modem wm^p* i+jrt 

= Fur d lull account of Annhi-tieimin ccwmuik ti-. iliy see It | Si Hoffman, Oreti 
Brijam xtij (hr l3 rtf nan T rj.ic Kh m *lry t 3 lie JsiUinf. hnwiOrr.riunt-niEri Oil 

Briiisti uf my irttcrtl Et* make war 141011 Germany fur die purpo^ of destroying her 
trade. 
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cls innocenr victim of German aggressivcsiess am! fell fully justified in 
raking my measures tlui might be necessary tu defend rheir position, 

T fliere arc indication* that the French also were alarmed fay German 
industrial expansion- In 1B70 France had been sJcspciSed of the extensive 
iron and coal deposits of ijirrnine t which had gone to swell Q,j Jfrrr _ 
the indtisrrial growth of Germany . To he sure, the French ennpies pf 
had plenty of iron left in the rich Briey fields cm their eastern rcorwtric 
frontier, bur they were afraid thac their enemy might even- 
tnaUy reach out and urati rhc-sc too. Besides- I ranee was under the necessity 
of importing coal* and this galled her pride almost as much as the loss of the 
iron- There were likewise several other cases of economic friction which 
had much to do with enuring the war* The Ru^ian ambition to gam con¬ 
trol of Constantinople and other portions of Turkish territory conflicted 
with German and Austrian plans for reserving die Ottoman Empire as 
rhetr own happy hunting ground of commercial privileges. Russia and 
Austria were rivals also for a monopoly of trade with the Balkan kingdoms 
of Serbia. Romania* Bulgaria, and Greece. Austria was as anxious to pre¬ 
vent these countries from falling into the Russian orbit as Russia was 
detir-ous of extending her power over all the Shivs in eastern Europe. !‘ 1- 
rtflllv, there was sharp economic aiimgoujsin between Germany and f ranee 
over the right to exploit the mineral resources and trading opportunities 
nf Mojoccol 

To a certain extent the construe cion of the Berlm-tn-Bagdad Railway was 
likewise an economic cause of the w k ar, though ics effect* were jtimost as 
much political. The establishment of such a railw ay involved, rb£ 
of course, the completion of a line from the Bosporus to w+&4gdjEt 
Bagdad on rhe Tigris River, since die road from Berlin to Ra,lw ? 
Constantinople was already in existence. From Bagdad it could perhaps lie 
extended to the Persian Gulf and thus open tip a shorter route to India, 
Plans For the railway were conceived by n German company as early as 
(890. Considering the risks too great to be undertaken alone, the German 
capita lists invited British and French bankers to co-operate. All three coun¬ 
tries Were to receive the same apportionment of capital stock and equal 
representation on the board of directors. Jealousy and suspicion, however, 
led to discouragement of the proposal by the governments of Britain and 
France. The British seem to have feared that their line of empire would 
be endangered and also their economic interests in Persia and MesopotaiwJ. 
The French politicians appear Co have yielded to pressure from RiisLi, 
who feared that a railroad extending ii'nw 1 urkey would revive the 
sick man of the F.asr' and postpone indefinitely the division of his property. 
ln 1913—14 3 series of agreements was concluded by the British, h rcnch, 
and Germans for the construction of Turkish railways on the basis of a 
division of die Ottoman Umpire inro spheres of influence. But by this 
rime most of the damage to international unity had been dune, especially 
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rittce Germany had already completed some ^oo kilometers of the line to 
Bagdad, 

It is impossible to say how much weight shoidd be given to the economic 
factors back of the war. They were certainly influential, bur perhaps not 
quite so important as b generally believed For one thing, 
the rivalry herween Great Britain and Germany has pmbablv 
been exaggerated* England was in no danger by 1914 of 
being pushed into the background as a third-rate industrial 
nation* It is true that her foreign trade was no longer in¬ 
creasing as fasc as that of Germany, hut still it was increasinif. During tile 
forty years following die Franco-Prussian War, the trade of Britain ex- 
landed by ip per cent as compared with a jute only 40 per cent higher 
for her rival. Even in 1913 the British exported goods to the value of 
£>2^000,000, contrasted with jfq^yrx^ooo for ihc Germans " In tike 
manner, wc must gourd against assuming too much as to the seriousness 
of competition between Russia and Germany- Russia was not yet 3 great 
capitalist nation wfcU a surplus of products which had to be disposed oi 
abroad. To a much grearer extent she was dependent upon imports. In 
1912, for instance* her shipments of finished manufactures made up only 
: per cent of her total exports, white the volume of her import* of manu¬ 
factured goods was more than ten times as great. 1 And it is riunlfieqnt ihffl 
a considerable proportion of the latter cause from Germany. On the other 
hand, we must remember that there are always powerful individuals who 
suffer disadvantages from foreign competition. Such persons in variably 
exert as much pressure 25 they can to force their own governments uuo 
aggressive action. It should not be forgotten cither that economic rivalries 
frequently give birth to political friction. The British feared for example, 
that rim tremendous industrial development of western Germany would 
make control of Antwerp and Amsterdam vita] to the Kaiser's empire. The 
ultimate result would l>c German acquisition of Belgium and the Nethcr- 
tands with a consequent serious impairment of Britain* strategic position. 
Pre-eminent among the political causes uf World War I was mricmalkni 
This factor, as previously explained, had roots extending at least as far 

tfetmud* biLk ^ lbc Fnmh R*vrJuribn, By dig early twentieth cen¬ 
tury, however, nationalism had come 10 assume a variety uf 
particularly dangerous forms. Foremost among them were 
the Greater Serbia scheme, the Pan-Slav movement in Rus¬ 
sia, tIic revatfcbe movement h France, anil rht Pan-Germati 
movement. The first two were duscly related. Since the beginning of die 
twentieth century at least, little Serbia had dreamed of extending her 
jurisdiction over all the peoples alleged to be similar to her own citizens 
in race and in culture. Some of these peoples inhabited what were then the 

* B E. ScliontT, Knxttnd jml Gtrmmy t p. ioj_ 
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two Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Others included Cro¬ 
atian and Slovenes In the southern provinces of Austria-Hungary, After 
when Austria suddenly annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Greater 
Serbia scheme was directed exclusively against the l-Lipshurg empire. It 
took the fumi nf agirarion to provoke discontent among the Slav subjects 
of Austria, in the hope of drawing them away and uniting the territories 
they inhabited with Serbia. It resulted in a series of dangerous pints against 
the peace and integrity of the Dual Monarchy. And the fateful climax 
of these plots was the murder of the heir to the Austrian throne on June 
^8, 1914. 

In many of their activities the Serbian nationalists were aided and abetted, 
by the Fan-Si writs in Russia. The Pan-Slav movement was founded upon 

FaaSlsr-rm ^ ^ lt:or >" E ®' Jt °f die Slavs of eastern Europe constituted 

T " U " one great family. Therefore, it was argued that Russia srs 

the most powerful Slavic irate should act as the guide and protector of 
her little brother nations of the Balkans, The latter were to he encouraged 
to look to Russia whenever riieir interests were endangered. Serbs, Bul¬ 
garians, and Montenegrins, in their struggles with Austria or with Turkey, 
were to be made 10 understand that they always had a powerful and sym¬ 
pathetic friend on the other side of the Carpathians. Pan-Skvism was not 
merely the wishful sentiment nf a few' ardent nationalists, but was really 
a part of the official plicy of the Russian government, it goes far toward 
explaining Russia's aggressive stand in every quarrel that arose between 
Serbia and Austria. 

Another of the malignant forms of nationalism contributing m the war 
of 19x4 was the revMcbe (revenge) movement in France, Ever since (870 
rbe fire-earing patriots in France had looked forward to the rime 

rtfanche when the defeat in the Fran co-Prussian War might be 

Mcwmemto avenged. It is almost impossible for non-Europeans to form 
lrj,,ie any adequate notion of the hold which this idea had taken 

upon the minds of nil 1 1 ions of Frenchmen. It was carefully cultivated bv 
sensation-11 iimgc ring newspaprs, and it was fed to the diiliiren in the 
schools as a regular part of their intellectual fare. The noted politician, 
Raymond Poincare, declared that he could see no reason for his generation 
to go on living except to recover the two lost provinces of Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine. It must be understood, however, that the idea was probably never 
the opinion of more than a minority of the French people. By 1914 it was 
strongly opposed by Socialists and by many liberal leaders. 

The influence of Pan-Gemuniun as a species of nationalism before {914 
is difficult to assess. The name of the movement is generally taken to refer 
Jiv fVn- <‘i tile ideas of the Pan-German league, founded about itfyf* 
c>wim Specifically. the League advocated the expansion of Gcr- 
many to incorporate all of the Teutonic peoples 0/ central 
Europe. The boundaries of the Empire should be extended to take in Den- 
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mark, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, Switzerland, Austria^ and Poland as 
far east as Warsaw, A few of the leaders were not even satisfied with this 
but demanded a large colonial empire and a vast expansion into the Balkans 
and western Asia. They nested that such peoples as die Butgars and die 
Turks should at least become satellites of the German Reich. Although the 
Fanr-Gemnan League made a great deal of noise, it could scarcely claim 
to represent the Gentian nation. As late as iqi* it had a membership of only 
17,000, and irs violent criticism of the government was widely resented. 
Nevertheless, a large number of its doctrines had been Latent in German 
thinking for upwards of a century. The philosopher Fichu had caught 
that the Germans, because of their spiritual superiority, had a mission to 
impose peace upon rhe rest of Europe- Idea* of Aiyaflusm and of Nordic 
supremacy also contributed to the notion that the Germans lud a divine 
destiny to persuade nr compel "inferior races’ 1 to accept rheir culture. 
Finally, the efforts of philosophers like Heinrich von Trckschkc to deify 
rhe great state and to glorify power os the instrument of national policy 
helped to impresTUite the minds of many Germans of die middle and 
upper classes with an intolerance of ocher nations and a belief in dhc right 
of Germany to dominate her weaker neighbors. 

Nationalism of the tvpcs described would have been almost sufficient 
in itself to have plunged a considerable number of European nations into 
the maelstrom of war- But the conflict would scarcely have 
assumed the proportions it did, had it not been for the sys¬ 
tem of entangling alliances, It was this system which tran*- 
formed a local squabble Iratwctn Austria snd Serbia into 
a genera! war. When Russifl intervened on behalf of Serbia, 

Germany fck obliged 10 come to the defense of Austria. France had chtfe 
ties to Russia, and Great Britain was drawn in m least partly on account 
of her commitments to France. Moreover, the system of alliance* was a 
source of suspicion and fear. It was impossible to expect that Etirnpc would 
continue indefinitely to be divided Into opposing camp of substantially 
equal strength. Conditions were bound to change with the passage of rime. 
Motives which had originally impelled certain nations to enter into partner¬ 
ship with others lust their importance, and :hc basis for the alliance dis¬ 
appeared. Thus we shrill *ee tha: Italy pracricatty abandoned her alliance 
with Germany and Austria, which at first she had been su eager to join. 
The result was to him! her former partners more closely together and to 
magnify their obsession of encirclement by a ring of hostile powers, 

The evolution of the system of entangling alliances goes luck to the 
1870*5, and its original architect Was Rbmnrck. In the main hi^ purposes 
were peaceful. Prussia and her German allies had emerged J7 . f|( _ 

victorious in their war with France, and the newly created tlovoftl 6* 

German empire was the most pow erful state on rhe Con- tynrmttl 
rinent. Bismarck was anxious, ahove all* ro preserve the fruits 
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of thh victory; there is nothing co indicate that lie planned any further 
conquests. However, he was disturbed by fears chat the French might 
start 3 warn! revenge. There was Jiede prospect that they would attempt 
such a ching singlchn ruled P but they might with ihe help of $omc other 
power, Therefore Bismarck determined to bnhte France by attaching 
all of her potential friends to Germany. In 1873 he managed to form an 
alliance with both Austria and Russia, the so-called League of the l ines 
Emperors- But this cons!unation was of a precarious nature. It went on the 
rocks after the Congress of Berlin in 187S when Russia accused Germany 
and Austria of cheating her our of her gains in the war she had just fought 
with Turkey. With the League of the Three Emperors defunct* Bismarck 
cemented a new and much stronger alliance with Austria, In 1SS1 this 
partnership was expanded into the celebrated Triple Alliance when Italy 
was added as s member- The Italians did not join out of love for either 
Germany or Austria but from motives uf anger and fear, 'll icy resented the 
French annexation of Tunis (1881), » territory which they regarded as 
properly theirs* Moreover, the Italian politicians were still at odds with 
the church, and they feared ch.it the clericals in France might gain the 
upper hand and send a French army to defend rhe Pope, In the mean time, 
the Three Emperors’ League had been revived. I - hough it lasted for only 
six years (1881-87), Germany managed to hold the friendship of Russia 
until 1890, 

Thus after little more than a decade of diplomaik maneuvering, the 
Iron Chancellor had achieved his ambition. By i88i France was cut off 
Tbe dibit}- f rQtIS nc ^Y possibility of obtaining aid from powerful 

mtr&reefr friends. Austria and Italy were united with Germany in the 
baton cf Triple Alliance, ami Russia after a three-year lapse was back 
rfpMfiv? mm in the Bismarckian camp. The only conceivable 

quarrer from which help might come w as Great Britain; but, with respect 
to Continental affairs the British had returned to their traditional policy 
of “splendid isolation/ 1 Therefore, 50 far as rise danger of a war of revenge 
was concerned, Germany had little ro fear. But i f either Bismarck or anvone 
else imagined that this security would be permanent he was headed for a 
sad disillusionment. Between 1890 and 1907, Europe went through a di|5— 
lomatic revolution which practically annihilated BismarckV work* To be 
sure, the Germans had Austria still on their side; but they had lost the 
friendship of both Russia and Italy* while Britain had abandoned her isola¬ 
tion to cuicr into agreements with Russia and France, Hus shift in the bal¬ 
ance of power had fateful results. It convinced the Germans rharthey were 
surrounded by a ring of enemies, and that consequently they must do 
everything in their power to retain ihe loyalty of Austria—even to the 
extent of supporting her reckless foreign adventures. Scarcely anything 
cntiid illustrate belter the futility of depending upon a system of alliances 
for die preservation of peace. 
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The causes of this diplomatic revolution ate not hard to discover. Fiist, 
disagreements between Risnurck and the new Kaiser, Will ism N, led to 
the great Chancellor's retirement tn 1890. His successor. Count Caprivi, 
was interested mainly in an attempt eo cultivate the friendship 01 Great 
Britain, and consequently he allowed rise treat y w ith Russia co lapse. Sec¬ 
ond, the growth of Pan-Slavism in Russia brought the empire of the Tsars 
mto conflict with Austria, Germany, faced with a choice between Russia 
and Austria, quite naturally chose the latter. Third, the establishment of 
financial ties between Russia god France inevitably paved the way for 3 
political alliance. In 188arrangements had been made for floating Rus¬ 
sian loom to thcamoimi of nearly $500,000,000 on the PomBoutsc. Offered 
at an attractive price, the bonds w ere eagerly bought by French investors. 
From then on large numbers of influential dozens of France had a direct 
interest in the political fortunes of Russia, A fourth cause was the abandon¬ 
ment of isolation by Great Britain. The reasons for this change were sev¬ 
eral, One \*a& apprehension over the throwing economic power of Germany. 
Another was the discovery by the British and tile French ahont *900 of 
a basis; for co-operation in rhe partitioning of nonhem Africa A final cause 
of the diploma tic revolution was the riiifr in Italy's attitude toward the 
Triple Alliance, By 1900 the republicans were firmly in the saddle in 
France, with rile result that Italy no longer had anything tn fear from 
monarchist-clerical intervention on behalf uf the Pope, Besides, the kalians 
had largely resigned themselves to the loss of Tunis and were turning their 
attention to the recovery of territories from Austria and to winning the 
support of France for the conquest of Tripoli. For these reasons Italy lost 
interest in preserving her loyalty to the Triple Alliance. 

The first of the major results of the diplomatic revolution was the forma¬ 
tion of die Triple Entente. This came about through a series of stages. In 
1S90 Russia and France began a political iliriation which 
gradually ripened into a binding alliance. The secret mili¬ 
tary convention signed by the two countries in 1S94 provided 
that each should come to the aid of the other in case of an 
attack by Germany t or by Austria or Italy supported by 
Germany; and Hint in case of mobilisation by any of ihe 
members of the Triple Alliance, both Russia dEid Fiance 
should immediately mobilize all of ihetr forces and transport them as 
close to the frontiers as possible. Tins Dual Alliance of Russia and France 
was followed by the Entente C^rdhk between France and Great Britain. 
During the List two decades of the nineteenrh century the British and the 
French had frequently been involved in sharp alter cations over colonies 
and trade* The two nations almost came eo blows in tSy8 at Fashoda in 
the Egyptian Sudan. But suddenly tlifc French withdrew all of their cUirm 
to that portion of Africa and opened negotiations for a broad compromise 
of other disputes* 1 he result was the conclusion in 1904 of the Em cute 
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Cordial?* It was nor a formal alliance but a friendly agreement covering a 
variety of subjects. Its most important sections were secret articles respect¬ 
ing the disposition of territories in non hem Africa. France agreed to a How 
Great Britain u free hand in Egypt, and in return die British gave their 
consent to the eventual acquisition by the French of nearly all of Morocco. 
The final >icp in the formation of the Triple Entente was the conclusion of 
a irmmnl understanding between Great Britain and Russia. Again rhere 
was no formal alliance. The two powers simply came to an agreement in 
190? concerning their ambitions in Aria. The core of it provided for the 
division of Persia into spheres of influence. Tip Russia was aligned the 
northern portion and to Great Britain the southern. A middle section was 
to Ik preserved, temporarily at leasr t as a neutral area under its legitimate 
ruler, the Shah. 

1 fins by 1907 the great pow ers of Europe had come to be arrived in two 
opposing combinations, the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente* But 
IF- k-nin during the years that the latter was in process of develop- 
u j mem, the former was being steadily weakened on account of 

Triple At- the defection of Italy. Wc have seen that by 1900 the mo- 

fives which had impelled Italy to join the Triple Alliance 
wert no longer important. Not only had a decided coolness developed he- 
tween Italy and Austria* but Italian nationalists were incessantly dflnwing 
for an empire in Africa. Accordingly, in 1900, the government entered 
into a secret igiecrricnt with France providing that, in return for a free 
rein in Tripoli* Italy would refrain from interference w ith French ambi¬ 
tions in Morocco, In iqoz Italy and France concluded another secret bar¬ 
gain w hereby each agreed to maintain neutrality in case of an attack by a 
third powtr. The obligation was to be binding even if one of the two parties,, 
by reason of a threat to its honor or security, should be compelled Lb tr> 
take the initiative of a declaration of u ar. 1 Since the terms '-security” and 
"honor* 1 arc susceptible of a wide interpretation, it Es clear that Italy was 
really pledging herself 10 remain neutral in almost any kind of w ar betw een 
France and Germany, Her original obligation under the Triple Alliance 
10 aid Germany in cast of attack by France was rhu^ rendered practically 
worthless- The climax of Italy's disloyalty was her Raccouigt Agreement 
of iqoq with Russia. Ily this she pledged herself to “regard with benev¬ 
olence 1 Russia's ambitions eo gain control of the Stmics and of Con¬ 
stantinople in return for diplomatic support for the conquest of Tripoli, 
The fortunes of the Triple Entente were also subject to fluctuations, It 
was strengthened somewhat between 1 go5 and 1915 by a scries of military 
°l tmvvrsatkm'' and informal agreements between Britain and 
France, These consisted mainly of derailed arrangements by 
she British and French general staffs for joint action of ihe 
rvm armies in the event that France should t*e attacked by 
Germany, Later censiin pledges were given of naval to- 
operation lienvcoi Britain .ind France end Britain .inti Russia But the 
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coalition was seriously weakened in 1909 as a result of the refusal of Britain 
and 1 ; ranee to support Russia in her dispute with Austria over the Lurer s 
□nnetfruion of Bosnia and Herzegovina Stilt another threat CO the inregritY 
of the Triple Entente occurred in hjij when Britain collaborated with 
Germany and Austria in forcing Serbia to give up her claim to Albania. 
Though the Central Rowers professed to sec in the Triple Entente a power- 
ful comlunracion against them* it was frilly as Ufsstahlc as the Triple Aik- 
nice. Russia's ambitions ar Constantinople conflicted with the interests of 
Britain in the same locality. The British themselves still seemed to enter¬ 
tain the idea at times of playing the Continentn! powers off against one 
another. Hence their tendency to vacillate between append nit nr of Ger¬ 
many and encouragement of France, L util almost the end of July, i9'4« 
neither Britain’s enemies nor her allies could be absolutely certain just 
what she would do, 

The last of the underlying causes of World War l that needs to be 
considered was the series uf international crises which endangered the 
peace of Europe between 1905 stud 19*3- Altogether there Tb*ttrm 
were five of serious import: three arising out of the Moroccan 
question, and two concerning disputes in the Near East. * 

While most of these crises were smoothed over by some sort of compro¬ 
mise. all of them left a heritage of suspicion and bitterness. In some eases 
war was averted only because one of the panics to the dispute was too 
weak it the time to offer resistance. The result was a sense of humiliation, 
a smoldering resentment, th3t was bound to bum into flame on same 
future occasion. Another effect of the crises was to throw some light on the 
real sympathies of the major powers. Thus it was made clear during the 
third Moroccan crisis that Britain recognized a community of interests with 
France, In like manner, the attitude displayed by Italy indicated that she 
was far from being a dependable member of the .Triple Alliance* 

'The Moroccan crises grew out of a clash of economic interests of the 
[Tench and the Germans. At the beginning of the twentieth century 
Morocco was an independent country governed by a Sultan. Thteksb 
But his territory was comparatively rich in mineral and «yr 
agricultural wealth which European rations coveted. The 1 
cupidity of the French and the Germans was amused particularly by the 
iron and manganese deposits and by the excellent Trading opportunities. 
In iftfio the chief powers of the world had signed the Convention uf Ma¬ 
drid, which provided rhai the representatives of all nations should have 
etju.il economic privileges in Morocco, But the French were not long 
sans lied with such an arrangement, By iwj their Moroccan trade exceeded 
that of any other country, and they yearned for nothing less than a mo¬ 
nopoly. In addition, they desired Morocco as a reservoir from which troops 
could be drawn and as a hubs ark for the defense of Algeria. Accordingly, 
in 11^04. France entered into an agreement with Gnu Britain to establish 
a new order in the Sultan's territory. The articles of the agreement made 
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public piously announced the determination of the Signatory powers to 
uphold the independence of Morocco; the secret articles provided for just 
[ he opposite* In due rime Morocco was tu be dismembered. A small section 
opposite the rock of Gibraltar was to be given to Spain, and the remainder 
W4^ to be taken over by France- Great Britain, ,is we have seen, was to 
bat e her rev* ard in the form of a free hand in Egypt, 

It was Tin* agreement of 1904 which precipitated the biner wrangling 
between France and Germany; By 1905 officials in the German govern¬ 
ment had learned that some trickery was afoot, lliey determined cither to 
make France relinquish her claims on Morocco or grant compensations In 
1905 Chancellor von Billow arranged to have the Kaiser land ac the Moroc¬ 
can port of Tangier and make a speech declaring tha*- Germany stood on 
her rights. The upshot of this was a crisis which brought Europe to the 
very brink of the yawning chasm of war. To settle the dispute an inter- 
national congress was held at Algeeiras in Spain in 1906. Though the 
conference affirmed the sovereign status of the Sultan, it ac the same tune 
recognized the special interests of Franco in his dominions. This outcome 
suited the ! reach admirably f for now they could penetrate the land of the 
Moots under the cloak of legality. A second crisis occurred in [908 and a 
third in 1911, both resulting from attempts of die Germans to protect what 
They regarded as their legitimate rights in Morocco. The third crisis is 
particularly important because of the positive attitude assumed by the 
British. In July, 1911 „ David 1 Joyd George, in his celebrated Mansion House 
speech, warned Germany that there would lie trouble if she attempted to 
establish a foothold on ihe Moroccan coast. The .Moroccan controversy 
w as settled tare in 1911 when France agreed to surrender a portion of the 
French Congo io Germany, The Kaber s government thereupon abandoned 
■ifI claims to .Morocco and informed the French iliac they could do what 
they liked with ihe country* Soon afterward all but the narrow strip as¬ 
signed to Spain uas added to the colonial empire of France, But neither 
of the parries recovered from the bitterness engendered by the dispute. 
The French maintained that they had been blackmailed into surrendering 
valuable territory. The Germans argued that the portion of the Congo 
ceded by France was not a sufficient compensation for the loss of economic 
privileges in .Morocco. 

Even more serious than the Moroccan affair were the tw o Near Eastern 
crises. The first was the Banian crisis of 1908. At the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878 the two Turltish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
had been placed under the administrative control of Austria 
alchough actual possession was still to be nested jn die Otto¬ 
man Empire. Serbia also coveted the territories, since they 
would double the size of tier kingdom, and bring her within 
striking distance of the Adriatic. Suddenly on October j, 
1908, Austria annexed the two provinces, hi fiat violation of 
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thcTrearv of Berlin. The Serbs were furious and appealed to Russia. The 
Tsar’s government threatened war, until Germany addressed a sharp note 
to St. Petersburg announcing her firm intention to back Austria. Since 
Russia luid not yet fully recovered from the war with Japan and was in 
no position 10 tight both Germany mid Austria, she finally informed the 
Serbs that they would have to wait until □ more favorable time. Prevailing 
opinion in western Europe was sharply critical of Austria, She w as re¬ 
proached with violating international law and recklessly disturbing me 
balance of power. It was not known at the time that responsibility for the 
crisis rested m a considerable extent also upon the Foreign Minister of 
Russia, Alexander IzvotskL In September, 1908. Izvolski had entered into 
a secret agreement with Count AcrenthaL the Austrian Foreign Minuter, 
at the latter’s castle .it Huchlau. which provided that Russia would not inter¬ 
fere with the annexation nf the two provinces it Austria would lend her 
support to Russia's ambition to open the Straits. But 1 /_vt»Lski was pre¬ 
vented from earn ing out his part of the bargain by opposition from Great 
Britain and France. When Aercjithil W«lt ahead with the anncx.itbin, 
F/.voIxki (limed against him with m attitude of injured innocence. The 
Bosnian crisis was uniptesrinnnhly one of the most important cause‘s uf 
World War f. It created more bad blood between nations than almost 
anv other single factor that could be mentioned. It fanned the flames of 
Serbian Wrath against Austria and encouraged the Serbs to depend upon 
the support of Russia. It convinced the imperialists in Sr, Petersburg that 
thev would eventually have to fight not only Austria but Germany. Not 
the*least of its effects was ultimately to hiring France into closer rnppon 
with Russia. After levolski’s scheme was frustrated in iqo£, he resigned 
as Foreign Minister and accepted an appointment as ambassador to Paris 
Here from 1910 to 1914 he worked with masterly cunning to make France 
a loyal supporter of the alliance with Russia. He seems to have exerted 
considerable influence upon Poincare. 

11 ] feeling between Austria and Serbia was intensified still further by the 
Balkan Wart. The first of these wars was in part the outgrowth of the Otto- 
nnmzation program of the Young Turks. Reports of atrocities 
committed bv the Sultan's government upon Slavs in Mace* ^ 
dunia aroused, the sympathies of ilteir kinsmen throughout the 
Balkans and provided an excuse for an attack upon l urIrish territory. In 
191: Serbia. Bulgaria. .Montenegro, and Greece, with encouragement from 
Russia, joint'd in a Balkan alliance for the conquest of Macedonia. The war 
was started in October, lyis. and in less than two months the resistance of 
the Turks was completely shattered. Then came the problem of dividing 
the spoils. In secret treaties negotiated before hostilities began, Serbia had 
been promised Albania, m addition to a generous slice of western Mace¬ 
donia. But now Austria, fearful as always of anv increase tn Serbian power, 
intervened at the peace conference and obtained the support of Great 
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Britain and Germany for the establishment of Albania as an Independent 
state. For the Serbs this was the Last straw. It seemed that at event' cum their 
path to expansion, at least in a westerly direction, was certain to be blocked 
by rhe Hapsburg government From This time or, anti-Austrian agitation 
in Serbia and in the neighboring province of Bosnia became ever more 
temmous. While the Serbs did manage to force Bulgaria to share a portion 
of her gains in Macedonia! this was -mad compensation for the Joss of Al¬ 
bania, wbkh would have provided an gut let to the sea* 5 

L THF. ROAD TO AKMAGEPPON 

As almost everyone knows* the immediate cause of World War I was the 
as&gxxination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand on June *8, 1^14* Tliis was the 
match thrown into die powder-keg of accumulated suspicion 
and hate. Nevertheless, it was noi quire so trivial an event as 
many people think. As a matter of fact; it had a significance 
much deeper than was generally realized outride of central 
Furf>|>e s Francis Ferdinand was nni simply a useless member of the Austrian 
nobility; he was soon tn become emperor. The reigning monarch, Francis 
Joseph, had readied his eighty-fourth year, and his death was expected mo¬ 
mentarily* The murder of the heir to the throne was therefore considered 
ns in a very real sense an attack upon the state. The reaction of the Austrians 
was somewhat similar co what Americans would fed if the Vice President 
of the United States should be assassinated while on a visit to Texas bv a 
hand of Mexican nationalists.. 

The actual murderer of Francis Ferdinand was a Bosnian student bv 
the name of Prmcip, But this does not tell half of the icory. Prinrip was 
merely the tool of Serbian nationalists. The murder, though 
tbt wm wu C(mtT1liric<1 m Sarajtve, ilse capital of Bosnia. was die reidt 

of a plot hatched in Belgrade. Tine conspirators were members 
of a secret ^citE v officially known as Union or Death but commonly called 
the Black Hand. Considerable evidence has recently t>ccn brought to liffht 
that the Serbian government knew of the existence of rhe plot. But neither 
the Premier nor any of his colleagues rook effective measures to prevent 
tes execution or evert to warn rhe Austrian government This naturally 
raises the question a to the motives of the assassins. If there is anv one 
answer, it would seem to lie in rhe plan which Frauds Ferdinand was known 
to be developing for the reorgimi^tion of the Hapsburg empire. Tills plan, 
designated os trlalimK involved a proposal foe changing the Dual Monarchy 
into a triple monarchy. In addition to German Austria and Magyar Htm 

" The m wkkh Serbia ngdasi Bul^rb h faiuwn a* Hit Second IbLUn 

W it (Juitt—July, 1913d. Allred with Serins were tjiveec, Wwucnt^To* RuirsanLL, 
Turkey, Thr ehkf dgrfjfkiih:? of this u-w cn ths fait tkn ii broughi RuE^jtlj into 
Wtirld Wit | on tUc siilc of the Central Fowcrs in the hupt that she uiivlu eveu the 
icon: v-uh Serb it 
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gnry, already practically autonomous, then wjs to be a third Scmj- 
Independent unit composed of the Slavs, This was exactly what the Serb 
nationalists did not want. They feared that if it were put into effect their 
Slovene and Croatian kinsmen would be content to remain under Hapsburg 
rule- Therefore they determined to get Francis Ferdinand out of the way 
before he could become emperor of Austria-Hungary. 

Until some time after the war was over, it was assumed in western Europe 
and in the United States that the assassination of the Archduke was the work 
of disaffected Bosnians. Rut in the weeks immediately follow- Ttf Auj _ 
ing the tragedy. Austrian official*; conducted an investigation trijnuiti- 
which confirmed their suspicions that the plot was of Serbian 
origin. Consequently, on July ij. they dispatched to the 
Serbian government a severe ultima turn consisting of eleven demands. 
Among Other things Serbia was to suppress a nri-Austrian newspapers, to 
crush the secret patiiutic societies, to eliminate from the government and 
from the army all persons guilt v of anti-Austrian propaganda, and to accept 
die culi.it inflation of Austrian officials in stamping out the subversive move¬ 
ment against the Hapsburg empire. Oil July 15. in accordance wirh the 
time limit of forty-eight hours, the Serbian government transmitted its 
reply* It was a document still subject to varying interpretations. Of the total 
of eleven demands, only one was emphatically refused, and live were ac¬ 
cepted without reservations. Tile German Chancellor regarded it as al¬ 
most a complete capitulation, and the KaLscr declared that now all reason 
for war lend fallen to the ground. The Austrians, however, pronounced it 
unsatisfactory, severed diplomatic relations, and mobilized part of their 
armv. Hie Serhs themselves had been under no illusions about pleasing 
Austria, since, three hours before transmitting rheir reply, they had issued 
an order to mobilize the troops. 

At this point the attitude of other nations becomes extremely important. 
In fact for ««ne time before this, several of the rulers of the great powers 
had assumed very positive attitudes. As early as July 18 
Sazonnv, the Russian Foreign Minister, named Austria that 
Russia would not tolerate any effort to luimiliatc Serbia. Upon 
learning of the ultimatum t« Serbia, the Russian government 
ordered a senes of secret preparations to put the country' on 
3 war footing. The furloughs of officers were canceled, troops were re¬ 
called to their standing quarters, stocks of supplies w ere accumulated, and 
a "state of war" was proclaimed in the frontier sectors lacing Germany 
and Austria. On July 1+ Sazonov exclaimed to the German ambassador; 
“l du not hue Austria; 1 despise her. Austria is seeking a pretext to gobble 
up Serbia; but in that ease Russia will make war on Austria.” T In the adop¬ 
tion of tills belligerent arritude. Russia hail the supported France. About the 
twentieth of July, Raymond Poincare, who was now President of the 
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French republic. paid a visit to St. Petersburg He kept urging Sazonov to 
“be firm" and to avoid anv compromise which might result in a loss of 
prestige for die Triple Entente. He warned the Austrian ambassador that 
“Serbia has very warm friends in the Russian people. And Russia has an ally, 
France/ 1 * 

The attitude of Germany in these critical days was seemingly mure mod¬ 
erate. Although the Kaiser was shocked and infuriated by the assass[nation, 
his government did nor make any threats or undertake any ex¬ 
tensive preparations for war until after the actions of Russia 
gave cause for alarm. Unfenun^dy, however, both die 
Kaiser and the Chancellor, von Bethmonn-fd oliweg, adopted the premise 
that stem punishment must be meted out to Serbia without delay* They 
hoped in this wjij m confront the Rowers ivirh an accomplished fact and 
thereby cu avert a general war. The Kaiser declared on June 50: “Now or 
never! Matters must be cleared up with the Serbs, and thjt soonJ 7 On 
July Bcthmanii-Hollwcg gave to the Austrian Foreign Minister. Count 
Ikrchtold, a commitment which wa$ interpreted by the latter as * blank 
check. Tile Austrian government was informed that the Kaiser would 
"stand true by Austria's side in accordance with his treaty obligations and 
old friendship/' In giving rim pledge Bethrmnn and his imperial master 
Mere gambling on the hope that Russia would not intervene fox the pro 
rectrnn of Serbia, and rhat therefore the quarrel would remain a mere local 
squabble. Later, when they discovered that this hope was in Vgm, they 
sought to hold Austria in check. They attempted to persuade their ally to 
cundue her action to a temporary occupation of Belgrade as a pledge that 
die terms of the ultimatum would be carried out. When this failed, Beth- 
irauitt even threatened to break Germany's alliance with Austria if Eercb- 
tutd persisted in disregarding advice. But all of these efforts came too late, 
for war between Austria and Serbia had already begun. 

Austria declared war against Serbia on July ig, 1914, For a fleering, 
anxious moment there was a slender possibility that the Conflict might be 
localized. But it was quickly transformed into a war of larger 

mZlivn° action of RuSs ^ On July *9 Sazonov and the 

milicary clique persuaded the Tsar to issue an order to mobilize 
all of die troops, not onlv against Austria but against Germany as well. But 
before the order could lie put into effect, Nicholas changed bis mind, hav¬ 
ing just received an urgent appeal from the Kaiser to lielp in preserving 
peace* On July jo Sazonov and General Tatktehev went to work to induce 
the Tsar 10 change his mind again. For more than un hutir they sought to 
convince the reluctant autocrat that the entire mil haw system should be 
■*:t in morion, luridly, General Tatistchcv remarked: M Ves p it ts hard to 
decide/' Nicholas retorted with a show of irritation: 11 1 will decide/" and 
signed an order for immediate mobilization, Sazunov burned to the trie- 
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phone to communicate the news to the Chief of Staff, This time every pre¬ 
caution had been taken to avoid any lust-minute repentance tm the pan ol 
rhe Tsar. It had been arranged that the order should lie telegraphed tmmedi¬ 
ately to all parts of the country* and that the Chief of SralT should smash 
Itts telephone mi disappear for the day. Che nest morning in a remote 
Siberian village an English traveler was awakened by a commotion outside 
his window, followed by the query of an excited peasant: "Have yon heard 
the news? There is war/*" 

There was non no draw mg back from the abyss. The Germans were 
alarmed over Russian preparations for war. The latest action of the 1 sir's 
government made the situation far more critical, since in Gcr- Gin „ Ji; 

man militarv circles, and also in Trench and Russian, general uhitfrutmm 
mobilization meant war. t ides the I sar could somehow halt toKnttu 
rlic process after it hatl begun, Germany as well as Austria J>,t FllT: ' 1 
was bound to rake up aims against Russia, And with Germany drawn in. 
France was certain to follow. Upon learning that the 1 urs decree had 
gone into clfcct, the Kaiser's government sent an ultimatum to St. Petr rv 
Liuro demanding that mobilization cease within twelve hours. On the after¬ 
noon of August i the German ambassador requested an interview with tile 
Russian Foreign Minister, i 1 c appealed to Sazonov for a favorable answer 
to the German ultima rum. Sazoimv replied that mobilization could not 
be halted, but that Russia was willing to continue negotiations, I be ambas¬ 
sador repeated hh question a second and a third time, emphasizing the ter- 
rihlc consequences of a negative answer. Sazmmv finally replied: ''I have 
no other answer to give you." Tilt amlwsfctdor then handed the Foreign 
Minister n declaration of war and, bursting into tears, left the room. 1 * In the 
meantime, the Kaiser s ministers hud also dispatched an ultimatum to France 
demanding rhar she make known her intentions. Premier Viviani replied on 
August i that France would act “in accordance with her interests, 1 ' and 
immediately ordered a general mobilization of the army. On August 3 Ger¬ 
mane declared war upon France. 

AU eves now turned in the direction of Britain. What would she do. now 
that the other two members of the Triple Entente had rushed headlong into 
war? For some time after rhe situation on the Continent hid Tbe^rri- 
become critical. Britain vacillated. Both the cabinet and the tnJe of 
nation were divided. Sir Edward Grey and VV ittsfon Churchill 
advocated a positive stand on the side of 1 *ranee and Russia with an appeal 
to arms if Britain's interests shun hi he threatened. But some of their col¬ 
leagues were much less enthusiastic about intervention in Continental quar¬ 
rels. Throughout tlw country rhe re was likewise considerable opposition to 
mixing in squabbles which were urn believed to he of viral concern to Eng¬ 
land's welfare. Although Grey lad on several occasions encouraged the 
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Russians and the French to count upon British aid. It was not until after he 
received pledges of support from the leaders of the Conservative party thar 
he made any formal commitments* On August i he informed the French 
that "if the German fleet comes into the Channel or through the North Sea 
to undertake hostile operations against the F rench coasts or shipping, the 
British fleet will -jive all the protection in it? power*" u 

in view of this pledge 10 France* it is difficult to believe that Britain 
would have lung remained out of the war, even if the neutrality of Belgium 
Britain had never been violated. !n fact, as early as July :g p Sir Ed- 

cnisTt thf ward Grey had given the German ambassador in London a 

Wiir "friendly and private** warning that if France were drawn 

into the war. Great Britain would enter also. 1 - Nevertheless, it was the in¬ 
vasion of Belgian territory which provided the immediate cause of Britain's 
unsheathing the sword. In 1839, along with the other Great Powers, slit- 
had signed a treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium- Moreover* it 
had been British policy for u century or more to try to prevent domination 
uf the Low Countries, lying directly across the Channel* bv any powerful 
Continental nation. But the famous SchlieJlerr Plan of the Germans pro¬ 
vided for a rucking France through Belgium. Accordingly, they demanded 
of the Belgian government permission m send troops across its territory, 
promising to respect the independence of the nation and to pay for any 
damage to property. When Belgium refused, the Kaiser's gray-coated 
legions began pouring across her frontscr. The British Foreign Secretary 
immediately went before Parliament and presented the idea that his coun¬ 
try should rally tu the defense of international law and to die protection 
of small nations. I Ic argued that [kacc under the circumstances would be 
a moral crime, and declared that if Britain should fad to uphold her obliga¬ 
tions of honor in ihis matter she would forfeit the respect of the civilised 
world* The applause which greeted this speech in the House of Commons 
left him in rm doubt .is to the attitude of that body. The nett day* August 
4 + the cabinet decided to send an ulrinumm cn Berlin demanding that tier- 
many respect Belgian neutrality, and that she give a satisfactory reply by 
midnight The Kaiser's minister* offered no answer save military necessity* 
arguing that it was a matter of life and death for Germany that her soldiers 
should reach France by rhe quickest and easiest wav. As the dock struck 
twelve* Great Britain and Germany were at war. 

Other nations were quickly drawn into the terrible vortex. On August 7 
the Montenegrins joined with their kinsmen, the Serbs, in fighting Austria. 
Thtwn- Two weeks later the Japanese declared war upon Germany„ 

ftsgratitm panIv because r>f rfidr alliance with Great Britain, hut mainly 

iprciJi for 0 f conquering the German possessions in the 
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Far Fast, On August i T urkcv negotiated an alliance with Germany anti in 
October bewail the bombardment of Russian pom in the Black Sea. I hu$ 
njost of the nations definitely hound by Alliances entered the conflict in its 
early stages oil one side or the other, Italy, howev er, chough still technically 
a member of the Triple Alliance, proclaimed her neutrality- The kalians in¬ 
sisted that Germanv was not lighting a defensive war, and that conse¬ 
quently they were not bound to go to her aid, They said nothing, of course, 
about i heir secret a green ten: of itjoi vviiii France. Italy main Earned her 
neutrality until May. 1915, when she was bribed by secret promises of 
Austrian and I'll rkish territory to engage in the war on the side of the Triple 
Entente. 

The mnmIt and excitement which accompanied the beginning of the 
great holocaust of 1014 have long since died away- Hut the question of who 
was responsible for the horrible conflagration is still a viral The qua- 
one. Ilivinr iiins who have c.vu timed the evidence are almost lifwpfurjT 
unanimously of the opinion that no one nation was solely K " ,if 
culpable. The uni It must be shared by Serbia. Austria, Russia. Germany, 
and France; and perhaps also by Great Britain and Italy. Hut just how it 
should he apportioned is a question impossible to answer. It seems accurate 
to say that none of the Great Powers really wanted a general war, bur 
several of tJwm were disposed to follow policies which made such a war 
inevitable. Germany, for example, considered it essential to her interest 
to back up Austria it) her reckless dctertrurutmn to punish Serbia, despite 
the fact that bv so doing she would throw down a challenge to Russia. 1 he 
Germans apparently hoped that Russia would ignore the challenge; but 
they did nut biov:, and they were willing to gamble even nt the risk of a 
general war. The Russians themselves probably bad no desire to light Ger¬ 
man v or even Austria, but they were ready to threaten the it atm qtw hy 
conspiring ;u com ml the Straits, and to encourage Serb nationalism ro such 
an extent as to endanger the security of Austria-Hungary. In like manner. 
France, with respect 1* hei .Moroccan policy, was pursuing objectives 
w hich doubtless seemed reasonable to her, bur w hich could only lie attained 
nr the expense of the interests of Germany . And so it wem. Economic am¬ 
bition and concern for security or national greatness drove too many of the 
states of Europe to follow courses of action which propelled tbit conti¬ 
nent to the brink of war. War itself was nor the objective, but it was the 
inescapable result when conflicting national ambitions could not he recon¬ 
ciled. 

Ti, consider the Great Madness of 10140s the work of any nnc individual 
is even more absurd than to regard ir as the diabolical plot of a single na¬ 
tion, lr is now abundantly dear that the kaiser, so often por¬ 
trayed « the arch-fiend, was less, guilty than is commonly be- 
licved. True, he was addicted lo making vainglorious speeches, 
boosting of how, during the Bosnian crisis, he had stood by the side of 
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Austria **m sinning armor** and referring to himself as * l tlie Most High.* 
Hue liis control over the German government was stcadilv diininishiiig. 
He seldom gave more than two hours a day to public affairs, and much of 
the time he was only dimly aw are of what was going on. The ml business 
of state was conducted by his ministers. Bui no one of these can be con- 
virtue! of deliberately planing the war. Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollwcg 
broke down completely during the final critical days. He had been one oi 
the last of the European statesmen to abandon hope for peace. When he 
finally realized that the aw ful catastrophe could not be prevented, he w ent 
almost insane. Perhaps a few other statesmen were more successful in re¬ 
taining their composure, but most of them kept up the pretense at lease of 
trying to prevent tire conflict. 

In reality die World War of *914 was much roo big a movement ever 
to have been caused entirely by scheming individuals. While most of the 
politicians in power ac the lime were in same measure responsible, their 
guilt was often tjf the nature of stupidity rather than of criminal intention- 
Probably few of them actually Wanted war, bur they allowed themselves 
Jo lie drawn into difficult situations; and then had to resort to dangerous 
cxpedictus to avoid a loss of prestige. Most of them believed* as statesmen 
iri II do, ir: the procedure of bluster and threat as methods of forcing a rival 
government to give ground. At times such lacucs worked, as in 1909 when 
Chancellor von Billow made Russia retreat from her position in the Bosnian 
crisis. But even under the most favorable circumstances the game of bluff 
between nations is fraught with the direst hazards. To a large extent, also, 
the individuals who occupied the scats of the mighty in 1914 were but the 
instruments of forces much more powerful than they, Sazonov and Itvolski 
did not create Pan-Slavism in Russia any more limn Poincare originated the 
trvmchv movement in France, World War I was the product of diauvin- 
bin* of ambitions for national prestige* of capitalist competition for markets 
and for new' fields of invesnnent, of age-old hatreds between nations, and of 
fears engendered by crises and by the race for superiority in armaments. 
When s li cli factors combined to rule rhe constellation of events* prime min¬ 
isters and foreign secretaries were hardly much more than piny things of 
fate. 

In a still broader sense, the conflagration of 1914 was the virtually in¬ 
evitable LonLcquence of the system of power politics which had cursed ihc 
European continent for nearly jou years. That system was based upon the 
doctrine iliM even state b absolutely sovereign and is therefore cntirled 
to pursue whatever foreign policy semis l*cst adapted to 113 own interest 
Jf a stale, in order in obtain raw material nr to improve its defenses, saw 
fir to pounce upon the territory of a weak neighbor, it did SO. and no one 
would deny ir the right. Must of the great nations of Europe soughr to at¬ 
tain security for themselves by promoting some sort of balance of power. 
But unfortunately each attempted to weight the balance in its own favor. 
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usually by creating alliances anti then by building them up to maximum 
strengrh. This led, among the nations outside the alliance, to fears of en¬ 
circlement, to the formation of countersiliaaccs, and to efforts to smash 
anything that faintly resembled a league of enemies. By 1914 the nations of 
the world were almost in a state of nature, with no effective authorin’ to 
hold them in check or to adjudicate their quarrels. It was virtually a condi¬ 
tion of international anarchy. 

3, THE ORDEAL OF RATTLE 

Is* the prophetic gospel known as Rtveklti&Jt it is related that the forces of 
good and evil shah be gathered together on "the great day of God” to do 
battle at Armageddon. The unknown author might almost 
have been thinking of the tiranic conflict which engulfed the u-itrof tin 
nations of Europe in 1914. For World War ! was seldom ad- Entente 
mitted to be a struggle between rival imperialist powers or a l’ |rj “ L " 
product of nations 11st jealousy. Instead it was represented by spokesmen I or 
Iriitli sides as a crusade against the furcci of evil. No sooner had the war be¬ 
gun than social ami political leaders in England and France pronounced it 
a gallant effort to safeguard the rights of the weak and to preserve rite 
supremacy of international law and morality. Prime Minister Asquith on 
August 6, 1914, declared that England had entered the conflict to vindicate 
"the principle that smaller nationalities are nor to be crushed by the arbi¬ 
trary will of a strong and overmastering Power.” Across the Channel, Presi¬ 
dent Poincare was pompously assuring his countrymen that Prance had no 
other purpose than to stand “before the universe for Liberty. Justice and 
Reason,” Later, as a consequence of the inspiring preaching of such facile 
writers and orators as H, G. Wells, Gilbert Murray, and Woodrow Wilson, 
the crusade of the Entente powers became a war "to end all wars" to 
“make the world sale for democracy," and to redeem mankind from the 
curse of militarism. In the apposing camp the subordinates of the Kaiser 
were doing all in their power to justify Germany's military efforts. 1 he 
struggle a^iinsi the Allies was represented to the German people as a 
crusade oh behalf of a superior Kttltur and as a battle to protect the Father- 
land against rhe wicked encirclement policy of the Entente nations." 

World War I was unique in several respects. Not only were scores «f 
new weapons introduced, but methods of fighting differed quite radically 
from those in most earlier conflicts. Except during brief in- Unique far- 
fsntry attacks, upen warfare disappeared almost at the l>egin- runt of 
ning. After (lie first few weeks the opposing armies settled World 
down in a vast network of trenches, from which raids were Jr 
conducted, usually in the murkv hours just before daw n, in efforts to dis¬ 
lodge the enemy- For the muse part, the struggle was an endurance con- 

1J hlf ilUMiliotM in rhb tureen |ih arc (aVeil from J. S. Evvxrt, 'the Roott jjiJ C msn 
o{ the IIArn, Vol, 1 , |ip. t<L 104, See also l- C Willis. Eftgf-viJ't Hvtj War. 
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test. in which victor}- depended mainly a pots natural resources and upon 
the ability of the Entente nations to obtain almost unlimited supplies oi 
money, food, and munitions from across the scj. Probably it is safe to say 
that World War l was fought with greater savagery than am preceding 
military vngagruiciic of modem times. The Use of poison gas, of the machine 
gun, of liquid lire, and of explosive bullets took a toll in lives* and in ghostly 
wounds absolutely unprecedented even in the much longer campaigns of 
.’Japoleon. It is an interesting sidelight on this savagery rhar the number of 
Ch ilians killed in air raids, in massatCTCS, in famine*, end in epidemics ex¬ 
ceeded the number of soldiers killed in battle. Finally, the war was unique 
in die tremendous size of irs armies. Altogether about 65,000,000 men fought 
for longer or shorter periods under the (lags of the Various belligerents. 
This was the cEhnu of the steady trend toward mass warfare which Jiad 
had its beginning during the French Revolution. 

As tiie conflict dragged on through four appalling years, more and more 
nations threw down the gage of battle «n one side or ihe other, Wc have 
seen that Italy postponed Iter entrance until the spring of 
191*. Bulgaria joined the Central Powers in September, 1915, 
ami Run inn in entered on the opposite side about a year later. 
But the event which finally tipped the scales in favor of an 
Emcrue victory was the declaration of war against Germany 
by the United States on April 6, 1917. America entered the 
war for a variety of reasons, The majority of her prominent citizens were 
of British eximction. This was true in general of her university presidents, 
of her leading Protestant niimsrers, of her newspaper mammies, and of her 
chief officers of state. Her cultural traditions, licr law and political theory, 
ami ihc foundations of her literature were mainly nf iLngllsh origin. British 
propaganda agencies took full advantage of these ethnic and cultural tics 
and skillfully encouraged Americans to believe that the Entente nations 
were fighting to defend civilization. By contrast, German propaganda was 
clumsy and inept. And when it failed* German and Austrian represencaiivcs 
in the United States attempted to foment strikes and sabotage in muni¬ 
tions factories, Germany hnd been feared and distrusted bv Americans since 
the Spanish War of iKgfk when one of her admirals was lielievcd to Itave 
interfered with Commodore Dcwev's capture of Manila. Her methods of 
waging w ar in 1914, particularly her violation of the neutrality of Belgium, 
made her still more an object of suspicion and fear. Hostilities were onl> u a 
few weeks old when some Americans begin to refer to the Germans as 
“Huns. 11 

Powerful economic forces were also important factors ?ri propelling the 
American people toward sympathy for the Entente cause. By n; a 5 America 
had become the chief supplier of munitions and other war 
, f materials ro Britain, Russia, and France. The traffic reached 
such proportions as to turn a depression which had begun in 
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1913 into a glowing prosperity, Most of the commodifies sold were not 
purchased for cosh hut on credit, or were paid for by means of loans floated 
In the Uni red States. By April, 1917, at least 5 i ,500,000,000 worth of Allied 
government bonds had been sold in this counity. While there is no proof 
that the purchasers of these bonds exerted direct pressure upon President 
Wilson to put the nation into the war. the fact remains that a considerable 
number of iniluciuial citizens had acquired a financial stake in an Entente 
victory. 

Vet another fundamental cause which induced the United Stares to be¬ 
came a belligerent was President Wilson's eventual decision chat America 
must play a dominant role in re-shaping the world at the end xi. r Ut»n'i 
of the war. He had visions of establishing a new world order 
based upon a League of Nations which Would preserve justice 
and punish aggressors in the future. Throughout most of the 
war he had refused to believe in the exclusive righteousness 
of either side. As late as December, 191c. he had declared that the war aims 
of both groups of belligerents appeared to be essentially the same. He was 
still convinced that “peace without victory" and without humiliation or 
drastic penalties wuuld be the necessary foundation for the new regime 
of lastin g concord among tnukms. But lurking in the back of his mind for 
some time had been the conviction that German "autocracy” and German 
“militarism” were major obstacles to die realization of his ideal. As the 
German government rejected his efforts for peace and showed an increasing 
determination to win the war by ruthlessness and disregard for international 
taw, this conviction was greatly strengthened. He still had no quarrel with 
the German people, but he believed that the recent Tendencies of their gov¬ 
ernment left him with no alternative but to destroy it by force. 

A final underlying cause was the concern of the American government 
over the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe. For years it 
had been a cardinal doctrine in the State Department and Q onccra 

among military' and naval officers that the security of tlie the 
United Stales depended upon a balance of forces in the Old balance 
World. No one power must be allowed to establish its so- 
premacy over all of Europe. So long as Great Britain was strong enough 
to prevent that supremacy, America was safe. Some auihfirities believe that 
American officials had grown so accustomed to thinking of tin: British 
Navy as the shield and buckler of American security dial they could hardlv 
tolerate the thought of any different situation Germany, however, pre¬ 
sented nut merely a challenge 10 British naval supremacy but threatened to 
starve the British nation into surrender and make herself dominant over all 
of Europe. 

Tiw direct cause of American participation in World War t was the 
submarine w arfare of the Germans. But it w as much more than an ordinary 
immediate cause. Sonic* historians regard tt as rlie most important of all the 
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factors, on the ground chat without it the United States would not have 
cute tod the war at all When the war began, Germany had 
only a small licet of submarines, hut she rapidlv increased 
their number. On February 4* *91 the Kaiser's government 
announced that neutral vessels headed for British ports would 
be torpedoed without warning. President Wilson replied to 
this challenge by declaring that the United States would hold German y to 
“a accountability" if any harm should come to American lives or 
property. The warning had lirric effect. The Germans were convinced that 
the Udboat was one of their most valuable weapons, and they considered 
themselves justified in using it as an answer to the British blockade. They 
violated pledges to respect American rights and continued occasional sink¬ 
ings 0/ passenger vessels, in some cases causing the deaths of American 
citizens. When the Kaisers ministers announced that, on February 1, 19s 7 t 
they would launch a campaign of unrestricted submarine warfare, Wilson 
cut off diplomatic relations with the Berlin government. On April 1 he 
went before a joint session of the nvo houses of Congress and requested 
a declaration of war. The declaration was approved four days later with 
only sit negative votes in rite Senate and fifty in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

In a book of this kind it would be neither possible nor desirable to give 
a full account 0/ the military history' of World War L The main theater of 
die collet, as everyone knows* was the Western Front, 
it* Water* which included Belgium and eastern France from the Vosges 
Mountains to the North Sea. Here fur a brief period the Ger¬ 
mans swept everything before them, advancing their armies to within four¬ 
teen miles of Paris a month after die beginning of the war. Bat they were 
unable tn capture the city. The French discovered a weak spot in the Ger¬ 
man lint and pushed the Kaiser's host* b.ick to the valley of the Marne, 
Here in early September, 19^ occurred a series of engagements known 
as the First Batik of the .Mime. Tim ugh neither side could claim a decisive 
victory, it was dear that the German advance had been checked The battle 
is important also in thac i t marked the end of open \va rfare. Both armies con¬ 
structed elaborate trenches and dug themselves in behind barbed wire en- 
tanglements. From this point on until the spring of iqiS the wit on the 
Western From was almost a deadlock. While the British and the French 
unde sizable gains, they could achieve no smashing victory that would bring 
Germany to sue for peace. Bur m March* 191B, the Germans bunched a 
powerful attack which threatened for a time to overwhelm the resistance 
of the Allied armies. It was followed by a counteroffensive of the French, 
British, and Americans which continued through the summer and fall and 
finally ended the war. 

On die Easrem and South ern Fronts the General Powers were victorious 
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over a much loftger period, Ar rhe end of August, 1014. the Russian advance 
was abruptly 1 halted at Taimenhcnj in East Prussia* and soon afterward 
the Tsar's generals began a retreat alone the entire Eastern 
Front, In 1915 the Germans and Austrians captured nearly thcEantm 
dJ of Russian Poland and Lithuania, turning every Russian a?td South- 
counterattack into a disastrous roue. After the overthrow of 
die Tsar in the March revolution of 1917. Russia practically withdrew from 
the war. Attempts were made by the provisional government to renew the 
struggle, bur the people were so Thoroughly disheartened that nothing could 
be accomplished. In (March, 191 S t the Bolshevik government concluded fi 
treaty of peace. Meanwhile Rumania had been conquered by the Germans, 
and Serbia had been reduced ro impotence by the Austrians and Bulgaria ns. 
On the Southern Front the Italians managed to hold die Austrians at bay 
for more than two years, and even to conquer jiniall portions of the rugged 
terrain on the northeastern shore of the Adriatic- Out by tlie middle of 1917 
die Italians were beginning to tire of the aid nous struggle. Defeatism was 
rife in the government and among the troop as well. In October the 
Austrians broke through the frontier defenses and ovcrwludmcd a de¬ 
moralized Italian army at Cdporcito. Mure than 100+000 prisoners were 
captured, to say no riling of huge quantities of guns and supplies. tc was a 
staggering blow, from which Italy barely recovered before the end of the 
war. 

While fighting on rhe several fronrs was still going on, various attempts 
were made to bring about die negotiation of peace. In the spring of 1917 
Dutch ursd Scandinavian socialists decided to summon an in¬ 
ternational socialist conference ro uieci at Stockholm in the ^/J 5 
hope of drafting plans for ending the fighting which would 
be acccpiable to all rhe belligerents, The Petrngrad Soviet embraced the 
idea and on May 13 issued an appeal to socialises of all nations to -.caul dele¬ 
gates ro the conference and to induce their governments to agree to a peace 
' without arrnt various-ind indemnities, on the ha*is of iht sdf-dccermination 
of peoples/' The socialist parties in all of die principl countries or both 
sides of the war enchustasricallv accepted this formula and were eager to 
send delegates to rhe conference; bur when rhe British and French govern¬ 
ments refused to permit any of their subjects to attend, the project was 
abandoned. That the rulers of the Entente states were nor afraid of these 
proposals merely because they emanated from socialists is indicated by tile 
fact that a similar fonnuh suggested by die Pope was just as emphatically 
rejected* On August 1 of this same year Pope Benedict XV apjieakd to the 
various governments to agree to rhe renunciation of claims for indemnirtes, 
to the future settlement of intcmadniud disputes by arbitration, to a reduc¬ 
tion of to rhe restoration of all occupied areas, and to the bedd¬ 

ing of plebiscites to determine what should tie done with such territories as 
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Alsace-Lorraine. Poland. and rheTrcutma, Nowhere was there a disposition 
to rake these proposals seriously. Woodrow Wilson, as spokesman fnr the 
Allies, declared time negotiation of peace under any tundhiom was impossi¬ 
ble so long as Germany was ruled by the Kaiser. I lie Central powers pro¬ 
fessed to regard with favor the general import of the papa! suggestion 
but they refund to commit chin reives on indemnities and restorations, 
especially the restoration of Belgium. 

The most famous of all the peace proposal* \vm President Wilsons 
program of Fourteen Points, which he incorporated in an address to Guir 
WMmfi grass m January S H 1918, Summarized as briefly as possible, 
Fourteen this program included: (1) H "open covenants openly arrived 

?ohu* at " or the abolition of secret diplomacy; (:) freedom of the 

seas; (3) removal of economic barriers between nations; (4) reduction of 
national armaments “to the lowest point consistent with safety”; (j) im- 
partiil adjustment of colonial claims, with consideration for the inures^ 
of he peoples involvcfl; (d) evacuation of Russia, restoration of the 
independence of Belgium; (p) restoration of Alttcc and Lorraine to France \ 
fg) a readjustment of Italian frontiers “along clearly recognizable lints 
of nationality”; (to) autonomous development for the peoples of Austria- 
Hungaryi (11) restoration of Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro* with ac¬ 
cess to tlte sea for Serbia; (1 -) autonomous development for the peoples of 
Turkey, and the Straits from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean "perma¬ 
nently opened' 1 ; 113) an independent Poland "ininlsited bv indfeputablv 
Polish populations,* 1 and with access to the sea; f 14) a League of Nations. 
On several other occasions throughout igifi Wilson reiterated in public 
addresses that this program would bv Hie basis of the peace for which he 
would Idior. T housands of copies of rhe FouiTecn Points were scattered bv 
Allied planes over the Gamut trenches and lie hind the lines in m effort 
to convince both soldiers and people dm 1 he Entente nations were strivin g 
for a just and durable peace. 

By the dose nf the summer of igi ft the long nightmare of carnage was ap¬ 
proaching its end. The great offensive launched by the British, French* and 
j Americans in July dealt one shattering blow after another to 

pnwfkg the German battalions and forced them back almost to the 
aid of the Belgian frontier. By the end of September the cause of the 

mw,S£JV Central Powers was hopeless, Bulgaria withdrew From the 

war an September m. Early in October the new Chancellor of Germany, 
the liberal Prince Max of Ihtdcn, appealed to President Wilsmn fur a nego¬ 
tiated peace on the basis of the Fourteen Points, But the lighting went on, 
for Wilson had returned to his anginal demand that Germany must drop 
the Kaiser. Soon afterward Germany s remaining allies were tone ring on 
the verge of collapse- Turkey surrendered at the end of October. The 
Flaps burg empire was being tracked wide open by the revolts of the Slavs. 
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Moreover* an Austrian offensive against Italy I ml not only failed but had 
incited the Italians to a counteroffensive, with the consequent loss to Austria 
of tlic city of Trieste and joo.ooo prisoners. On November 5 the Emperor 
Charles, who had succeeded Francis Joseph in signed an armistice 

which took Austria out of the war. 

Germany was now left with the impossible rash of carrying on the strug¬ 
gle alone. The morale of her troops was rapidly breaking. The blockade 
was causing such a shortage of food that Iter people were in Ti# tignrn& 
danger of starving. The revolutionary tremors that had been ej itt .mut- 
felt for some time swelled into a mighty earthquake- On 
November 8 a republic was proclaimed in Bavaria. The next day nearly all 
of Germany was in the throes of revolution. A decree was published in Ber¬ 
lin announcing the Kaisers abdication, and early the next morning the 
neurotic old gentleman was hustled across the Iroiuicr into Holland. In ■ sc 
meantime, the government of the nation kid passed into die hands- uf a 
provisional council headed by Friedrich Ebert, lender of the socialists in the 
Reichstag- Ebert and his colleagues immediately took steps to conclude 
negotiations for an armistice- Hie terms as now laid down by the: Allies- 
provided for acceptance . .f the Fourteen Points with three amendments. 
First, tlic item on freedom of the seas seas to be stricken nut ( in accordance 
with the request of the British), Second, restoration of invaded areas was 
to be interpreted in such a way as to include teparattotis. Third, the demand 
for autonomy for the subject peoples of Austria-Hungary was to tie 
changed into a demand Iw mdeptftJcnct. In addition, troop* of the Entente 
nations were to occupy cities in the Rhine valley, the blockade was T'> be 
continued in force; and Germany was to hand over jotio locomotives, 150,- 
000 railway cars, and tooo moror lorries, all in good condition, Despite the 
harshness of these terms, there was nothing that the Germans could do but 
accept. At (He o'clock in the morning of November 11. two delegates of 
the defeated nation met with Marshal l och in the dark Qimpitgnc forest 
and signed the papers officially ending the war. Six hours Inter the order, 
“cease liring," was given to the croup. That night thousands of people 
danced rJimugh the streets of London, Paris, and Rome in the turn delirium 
of excitement with which they bad greeted the declarations of war. 

Victory had been won at last, hue wlut a grim tragedy it turned out to 
be. Of a total of over 41,000,000 men mobilised by the Entente alius, at 
least 7,000,000 had been slaughtered. Five million of these hud ^ 
been killed in action or had died of wounds; the remainder ^ ory 
had been reported "missing”after the bsrrtcs were over. More 
than 3,000.000 >>ilieri had"been totally disabled, many of them w ith such 
ghastly wounds that they would have been becrer off dead. Thus it will 
be seen that almost one out of every four of the soldiers enlisted in the 
Allied armies suffered a major casualty. This would have been 0 terrific 
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price evert if all the results which were supposed to flow from an Entente 
victory had really been achieved. Bur few indeed were the permanent gains. 
The war which was to “end nil wars" merely sowed the dragon's teeth of 
a new and more terrible conflict in the future. The auto craev of the Kaiser 
was indeed destroyed, but the ground was prepared for new despotisms 
which made the empire of William II Ionic like a haven of liberty. In addi¬ 
tion. World War I did nothing to abate either militarism or nationalism, 
Twenty years after the fighting had ended, there were nearly twice as 
many men under arms as in tgi j; and national rivalries and racial hatreds 
were more deeply ingrained titan ever. These failures were not due to the 
fact that the Allies won the war, but rather, as we shall see, to die fact that 
they lost the peace. 
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4 . the victors’ I'eace 

The 50-calJcd peace concluded at the various conferences in 1919 and 19*0 
was almost w ithout precedent in the annals of modern nations. For it was 
a dictated peace rather than a negotiated one. Instead of being 
an agreement between victors and vanquished at 3 council 
table, it was designed to be & “sentence from a court.” No 
Germans or Austrians were admitted to the conferences until 
after the documents were completed and were ready for the 
chastened culprits to affix their signatures. Tile reason for this almost un¬ 
precedented action is no be found in the flood of passion unloosed dining 
the war. The masses had been nude to feel that all the righteousness was on 
one side, and thar therefore their enemies should be dealt with as criminals. 
This feeling was not confined to die Entente countries. 1 Tad the Central 
['oners won a decisive victory, tr is scarcely probable that they would Icivc 
allowed any greater opportunity for a negotiated settlement. 

The conference convoked in Paris 11 to draft 3 peace with Germany was 
technically in session from January until June of 1919. Rut only six plenary 
meetings were ever held. Most of the delegates might just 
Conference 35 ^ vc sm y c d at home. All of the important business of 
the conference was transacted by small committees. At first 
there was the Council of Ten, made up of the President and Secretary of 
State of the United States, and the premiers and foreign ministers of Great 
Britain. France, Italy, and Japan, By the middle of March this bodv had 
been found too mm ieldy and was reduced to the Council of [“our. consist¬ 
ing of the American President and rhe English, Italian, and French premiers 
A month later the Council of Four became the Council of Three when 
Premier Orlando withdrew from the conference in a huff because Wilson 
refused to give Italy all she demanded. 

The final character of the Treaty nf Versailles was determined almost 


“ The cwiftrcttde did ntoai i>J tt> work in Earn. The treaty 01 peace with Germany, 
however. takes ia name Horn Versailles, the suburb of Paris in wliicii it was tirr -d ' 
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entirely by the so-called Big Three—Wilson* Lloyd George, and Clemen- 
cestiL These men were about as different in personality as any 
three rulers who could ever have been brought together for 77^^ 
a cm union purpose, Wilson was an inflexible idealist, accus¬ 
tomed t«i dictating in fiuluirdinates, and convinced time the hosts of right- 
equities* were on hb side. When confronted with unpleasant realities, such 
as the secret treaties, among the Entente governments for division of the 
spoils, he had a habit of dismissing them as unimportant and eventually for¬ 
getting that he had ever heard of them. Though he knew little of the 
devious trickeries of European diplomacy, his unbending temperament 
made it difficult for him to take advice or to adjust his views to those of 
hh colleagues. David Lloyd George was a canny tittle Welsh attorney who 
had succeeded Asquith os Prime Minister of England in 1916. Elis cleverness 
and his Celtic humor enabled him to succeed, on occasions, where Wilson 
foiled; but he was above all a politician—-shifty, ignorant of European cotv 
dithms. and careless even of hh most critical mistakes. Gcmcnccau said of 
hint: “| suppose that man can read, bur I doubt thar he ever ctocc 1 ' 

The third member of the great triumvirate was the aged and cynical 
French Premier, Georges Gcmcnccau. Rom when the nineteenth century 
was still young, Clemencen) had been a journalisr Ln the United Stares just 
after the Civil War. Later he had won his nickname of The Tiger" as a 
relentless foe of clericals and monarchists. He had fought for the French 
republic during the stormy days of rhe fiaukmgist episode, the Drey his 
affair, and rive struggle fot separation of church and state. Twice in his 
lifetime he had set-n V ranee invaded and her existence gravely imperiled* 
Nuw ihe tables were turned, and the French* lie bettered, should take full 
advantage of rheir opportunity. Only by keeping a strict control over a 
prostrate Germany could the security of France be preserved. 

From rhe beginning two rather embarrassing problems confronted the 

chief architects of the Versailles 1 reary. One was what to do about the 

Fourteen Points. There could be no doubt that they had been 

r „ . v . . - . Entucttfot- 

the basis of the German surrender on November it, u was 

Ixrvonii question alio that Wilson had represented them as Fmrutn 
the Entente program for a permanent peace, Consequently 
there was ever)- reason why the peoples of the world should have had the 
ri&rht to expect that the Fourteen Points would 3 >c the mode! for the Ver¬ 
sailles settlement—subject only to the three amendments made Ik: fare the 
armistice was signed* But what was rhe result? Not si soul among the highest 
dignitaries at the conference, with the exception of Wilson himself, gave 
more than lip service ro the Fourteen Points. Ckmcneean is reported to 
have sneered: “Even God was satisfied with Ten Commandments, bur Wil¬ 
son must have Fourteen- 11 In the end, the American President able to 
salvage, in unmodified form, only three of the parrs of his famous program: 
point seven, requiring the restoration of Belgium; point eight demanding 
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rhe return of Alsace and Lorraine m France; and The final provision calling 
{„.■ a League of Nation*. The others were ignored nr modified to such an 
extant as to duiiL't their original meaning. 1 o cite two examples; poinr 
four, demanding 'the reduction of armaments, was applied only to the 
defeated nations} point eleven, providing for the restoration of Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, was modified in such a way as to allow Rumania 
tn double her territory and Serbia to swallow Montenegro! 

I he second embarrassing question was what disposition should be made 
of the secret treaties. While the war was luring fought, sundry clandestine 
bargains had been negotiated by the Entente governments for 
Theuertt apportioning the spoils. In March, 191 j, it had been agreed 
treaael that France should recover Alsace-Lorraine and control the 

left hanli of the Rhine, Great Britain and France should divide the cobtile> 
of Germany in Africa, while Russia should appropriate German and 
Austrian Poland and Constantinople. In April 0/ the same year Italy was 
bribed 10 enter the war on the side of the Allies by promises of Austrian and 
Turkish territory, including Trieste, the south Tyrol, and a portion of 
Dalmatia. Still later there were agreements for giving .Armenia to Russia 
and most of the rest of the Ottoman Empire to Great Britain and France, to 
snv nothin" of awarding the German concessions in China and the German 
islands north of the Equator to japan. How long these treaties would have 
remained secret had it not been for the revolution in Russia is impossible 
to say. Upon coming to power in Nnvemher, 1917, the Bolsheviks deter¬ 
mined to discredit the war in every way possible. Accordingly, they threw 
upvn the Tsar's archives, revealing some very' interesting documents, Soon 
afterward the secret tnhidcs were published in the .llifjfcfct'rrcr Gii-irdun 
an J in the .W.L York Evening YosL It was therefore impossible for Entente 
statesmen at the Versailles Conference to deny that such treaties existed, 
Wilson made efforts for a lime to have them repudiated, and lie did go so 
far as to refuse to allow Italy to tike the Adriatic port of Fin me; but OH 
most of rhe other agreements he finally gave in. As a result, the distribution 
of territories taken from the defeared nations followed with remarkable 
accuracy the lines marked out in the secret treaties. Wilson even permitted 
Japan to rake over the German concessions in China, despite the fact that 
the Chinese were enlisted in the war on the side of the Allies. 

By the end of April, 1919. the terms of die Versailles Treaty were ready 
for submission to die enemy, and Germany was ordered to send delegates 
Germany «• fCt:e ' ve dtcin. On April a delegation, beaded by Count 
rtcouiim i on Brocktlorff-Rantza 11, Foreign Minister of the provisional 
Entente republic, arrived in Versailles and was immediately incar¬ 
cerated in a hotel and dealt with virtually as prisoners, A week later the 
members of the delegation were commanded to appear before the Allied 
representatives to receive the sentence of their nation. When Btockdorff- 
Ranlzau protested that the terms were too harsh, he was informed by 
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Qcmcnccau that Germany would liave exactly three weeks Lu which to 
make up her mind whether to sign or not to sign. Eventually the rime had 
to be extended, tor the heads of the German government resigned their 
positions rather than accept the treaty. Their attitude was summed up by 
Chancellor Philip Seheidemann in the pointed statement: “What hand 
would not wither that sought to lay itself and us in those chains?'' The Big 
Three now made a few minor adjustments, mainly at the instance of Lloyd 
George, and Germany was notified tiiat seven o'clock on the evening of 
June2 j would bring either acceptance or invasion. Shortly after five a new 
government of the provisional republic announced that it would yield to 
“overwhelming force'* and accede to die victors' tennis. On June !S, die 
fifth anniversary of the murder of the Austrian Archduke, rcprcHfiiatii'cs 
of the German and Allied governments assembled in the Hall of Munirs at 
Versailles and affixed rheir signatures 10 die treaty. 

The provisions of the Treaty of Versailles can he outlined briefly. Ger¬ 
many was required to surrender Alsace and Lorraine to France, F.upcn and 
Malmedy to Belgium. northern Schleswig to Denmark, and ^ j Jffl !fr(! 
most of Posen and West Prussia to Poland. I he coal mines of viiiwa vf 
the Saar Basin were to be ceded ro France, to lie exploited by 
her for fifteen years. At die end of this time the German 
government would have the privilege of buying them back. The Saar ter¬ 
ritory itself was to be administered by the League of Nations until iyj5 
wlien a plebiscite would be held to determine whether it should remain 
under the Leu cue. return to Germany, or be awarded to I ranee. As a result 
of these territorial provisions Germany was stripped of one-sixth of her 
ardile land, two-fifths of her cod. two-thirds of her iron, and seven-renths 
of her zinc. Her province of Ease Prussia was cut off from the rest of her 
territory, and her port of Danzig, almost w holly German, w as subjected to 
the political control of the league of Nations and to the economic domina¬ 
tion of Poland. In addition, she Whs forced to surrender to England. France, 
and Belgium practically all of her merchant ships of any value, one-eighth 
of her livestock, and enormous quantities of coal, building materials, and 
machinery. Germany was, of course, disarmed. She gave up all of Iter sub¬ 
marines ,md her navy of surface vessels, w ith the exception nf six small bat- 
tleslups, six light cruisers, six destroyer, and twelve torpedo boats, She was 
forbidden to liave any airplanes, either military or naval, and her army was 
limited in 100,000 officers and men, to be recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment. To make sure that she w ould not launch any new attack upon France 
nr Belgium, she was forbidden to keep soldiers nr maintain fortifications in 
the Rhine volley. Lastly, Germany and Iter allies were held responsible for 
all the loss and damage suiter rtf by the Entente governments and their 
cirriens, “as a consequence tit rhe w ar imposed upon them by rhe aggression 
of Germany and her allies. This wax the stalled war-guilt provision of 
the treaty (Article a ji}, hut it was also tlw basis for German reparations. 
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The problem of how much Germany should pay in repararintfS was 
handled with designing shrewdness. The total of loss and damage suffered 
by the Entente governments and their citizens as a direct result of the war 
Ttc bill f</r was P r °bably not over $10,000,000,000, Rut no such amount 
"hurt An! would have satisfied the Allies. The French in particular 
were bene upon crippling Germany so completely that she 
would never be able to regain her economic and military power. Accord¬ 
ingly, ic was decided to include under "losses and damages" such items as 
allowances paid to the families of soldiers, the Belgian war loans, and the 
cost of maintaining ihr Allied armies of occupation in the Rhine valley* 
The problem of firing the total that Germany should pay was left to a 
Reparations Commission appointed by the Allied governments. in i$* t the 
Commission brought in its report, setting the amount at the colossal sunt 
of $} 5,000*000,000, three times die figure recommended by economic ex¬ 
perts at the Versailles Conference* Of course, there w as no such amount of 
money b all of Germany, but the victors expected that over a period of 
years most of it could actually be collected. 

For tile most part, the Treaty of Versailles applied only to Germany. 
Separate pacts were drawn up to settle accounts with Germany's allies— 
The Trmy Austria, Hungary , Bulgaria, and Turkey. The final form of 
ttf St. Ger- these minor treaties was determined primarily by a Council 
of Five, composed of OemeJiccaLt as chairman and one dele¬ 
gate each from the United States, Great Britain, France* and Italy. The 
settlement with Austria, completed in September, 1919, is blown as the 
Treaty of £l Germain* Austria was required to recognize the independence 
of Hungary t Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland and to cede to them 
large portions of her territory. In addition* she was compelled to surrender 
Trieste* the south Tyrol* and the Istriart peninsula to Italy, Altogether 
the Austrian portion of the Dual Monarchy was deprived of thme-fourtlts 
of its area and three-fourths of its people. Several of die territories sur¬ 
rendered were inhabited largely by Germans—for example, the Tyrol* 
and die region «f the Sudeten Mountains awarded to Czechoslovakia. The 
Austrian nation itself was reduced to a small, land locked state, with nearly 
one-third of it$ population caaetnirated in the city of Vienna. The only 
hope of prosperity for the country by in a union with Germany; but this 
was strictly prohibited by the treaty. The provisions of the peace of Sr. 
Germain might web have been summed up in a single sentence: "Austria 
renounces her existence," 

Tltc second of the minor treaties w as thar of Neuilly with Bulgaria, which 
was signed in November* 19*9* Doubtless on the assumption 
that she had tod Hide to do with causing the war, Bulgaria 
was treated the most leniently of any of the Central Powers. 
Nevertheless* she was furced to give up nearly all nf the ter¬ 
ritory she had gained since the First Balkan War, The 
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Dohrtidjst went back to Rumania, western .Macedonia to the new kingdom 
nf Yugoslavia, and western Ill race to Greece. Ail of these regions were in- 
hflbfted by large Bulgarian minorities. Since Hungary was now an indc- 
pendent state, it was necessary' rh.it separate treaty be imposed ttfKJn her; 
This was the Treaty of the Trianon Palace, signed in June, 1920. It required 
that Slovakia should be ceded to the republic of Czechoslovakia. [ rsnsyi- 
I'stnia to Rumania, and Croaria-Slavonia to Yugoslavia, In few cases was the 
principle of self-determination of peoples more dag ran rlv violated. Numer¬ 
ous sections of Transvlvania had a population that was more than half 
Hungarian, Included in the region of Slovakia were not only Slovaks but 
almost a mi Hi no Magyars and about 500,000 Ruihenians. As a consequence, 
a fanatical irredentist movement flourished in Hungary afrer the war, 
directed inward the recovery of these lost provinces, li may be pertinent 
to add That the Treaty of the Trianon Palace slashed the area of Hungary' 
from 1 25,001.1 square miles to 35.000, and her population from 21,000,0011 
10 8,000,000. 

The settlement with Turkey was a product of unusual circumstances. 
The secret treaties had contemplated the transfer of Constantinople and 
Armenia to Russia and the division of most of the remainder 
of Turkey between England and France. But Russia’s with¬ 
drawn! from the war after the Bolshevik revolution, together 
with insistence by Italy and Greece upon fulfillment of 
promises made to them, necessitated considerable revision 
of the original scheme. Finally, in August, 1910, a treaty* was signed at 
Sevres, near Paris, and submitted to the government of the Sultan, it pro¬ 
vided that Armenia should lie organized as a Christian republic, rhat most 
of Turkey in Europe should be given to Greece, that Palestine and Meso¬ 
potamia should become British mandates, that Syria should become a 
mandate of France, and that southern Anatolia should be set apart as a sphere 
of influence for Italy, About all rhat would lie left of the Ottoman Empire 
would be the city of Constantinople and the norrbcm and central portions 
of Asia .Minor. The decrepit government of the Sultan, overawed by Allied 
military forces, agreed to accept this treaty*. But a revolutionary govern¬ 
ment-of Turkish nationalists, which had been organized at Angora under 
the leadership of Mustapha KxmaL, determined to prevent tlie settlement nf 
Sevres front being pui into effect. The forces of Kemai obliterated die 
republic of Armenia, frightened the Italians into withdrawing from Am¬ 
entia, and conquered most of the territory in Europe which had been given 
to Greece. At last, in November, 19:1, they occupied Constantinople, de¬ 
posed the Sultan, and proclaimed Turkey a republic. The Allies now con¬ 
sented to a revision of the peace. A new treaty was concluded at Lausanne 
in Switzerland in igij, which permitted the Turks to retain practically ab 
of the territory they had conquered* Though much reduced in size as 
compared with the "old Ottoman Empire, the Turkish republic still had 
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an area of about 300*000 square miles and a population of 13,000,000. 

Incorporated in each of the five treaties which liquidated the war with 
the Central Powers was the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
establishment of a League in which rhe states of the world, 
Tb* Lewt Jjorh meat and small, would co-operate for the preservation 
of peace had long been the cherished dream of President \Y il- 
5on. Indeed, that Is ad been one of Ills chief reasons for taking America into 
the war. He believed that the defeat of Germany would mean the deathblow 
of militarism, and that the road would thenceforth be dear for setting up 
the control of inter national relations by a connrtJtnuy of power instead of 
by the cunilttRome and ineffective balance of power. But in order to get 
the League accepted at all, he felt himself compelled to make numerous com¬ 
promises. lie permitted his original idea of providing for a reduction of 
armaments “to the low est pornr consistent with domestic safety" to be 
changed into the altogether different phrasing of "consistent wirh 7tj.ff0jt.ff 
safer',--” To induce the Japanese to accept the League he allowed them to 
keep (he Former German concessions in Osina, To please the French lit 
sanctioned the exclusion of both Germany and Russia from his proposed 
federation, despite 1m long insistence that it should be a combination of 
all tile nations. These handicaps were serious enough. But the League re¬ 
ceived ail even more deadly blow when it was repudiated by rhe very 
nation whose President had fathered it. 

Established under such unfavorable auspices, the League was never 
a brilliant success in achieving rhe aims of its founder- In only 3 few 
eases did it succeed in allaying the specter of war, and in each 
of these the parties to the dispute were small nations. It set¬ 
tled a quarrel between Finland and Sweden in 1910 over the 
Aland Islands.. In jytJ it forestalled a Greek attack on 
Bulgaria by threat nf an economic boycott. In 1933 it prevented a war 
lx-tween Colombia and Peru over the province of Leticia. Rm in every dis¬ 
pute involving one or more major powers, the League failed. It did nothing 
about the seizure nf Vilna by Poland in n>m, because Lithuania, Mil vic¬ 
timized nation, was friendless, while Poland had tint powerful backing of 
France. When, in nj-h war threatened herween Italy and Greece, the 
Italians refused to submit to the intervention of the League, and the dispute 
had to be settled bv direct mediation of Great Britain and France. Further¬ 
more, in every one of the great crises nf mo re recent years, rhe League was 
either defied or ignored. Its authority was doored by Japan in seizing Man¬ 
churia in 1931 and by Italy in conquering Ethiopia in tyjti. By September, 
I93&, when the Chechoslovakian crisis arose, rive prestige of the League had 
stink so low rfwt scarcely anyone thought of appealing to it. On the other 
baud, the point niusi lie made that Wilson’s great project justified its, ex¬ 
istence in other, less spectacular, ways. It checked tlic international opium 
traffic and aided poor and backward countries in controlling the spread 
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of disease. Its agencies collected invaluable statistics on lalxir and business 
conditions throughout the world, ft conducted plebiscites in disputed areas, 
supervised the administration of Uirwratitiiiatized cities, helped m finding 
homes for racial and political refugees, and made a notable beginning in 
codifying international law. Such achievements as these muse certainly he 
regarded as having provided a substantial groundwork for future co¬ 
operation among nations. 


Chapter ^ g 


Dictatorship and Democracy 
between Two Wars 


War T was the degradation □ t the Liberal and democratic ideals. For a time 
many people were deed ved i nto thinking that the reverse would be nuc. -\r- 
tlenE defenders of the Entente cause were proclaiming the struggle against 
Germany to be a holy crusade on behalf of the rights of mankind and for the 
overthrow of militarism and Irresponsible government 1 * 
The war itsdf did actually appear to have accomplished some 
of these purposes Not only was militarism destroyed in 
the defeated countries, but the list of republics in Europe 
was greatly enlarged by the addition of Germany, Austria, 
Poland, Finland, Turkey, and Czechoslovak ia* Even abso¬ 
lutist Russia appeared for a time eo have adopted a liberal government. It 
was not long, however, until most of these visions of democratic progress 
were revealed as empty Illusions. The legacy of hysteria, resentmentrand 
hate beep testbed by the war was the very’ worst atmosphere itnaginal.de 
for the survival of respect for the individual or of confidence in popular 
rule. Broken by the harshness of the peace, the vampikhed notions de¬ 
spaired of the value of liberty and succumbed ra the glittering appeal of 
strong government as a way of escape from what they considered en¬ 
slavement- Bur democracy and freedom were none too secure even in the 
lamb of the victors. The frightful years of conflict so completely disrupted 
the economic order that the governments of Great Britain and France 
were shaken to their very foundations. Moreover, the chaos and hardship 
resulting from the war tjmekiy encompassed the downfall of tlte liberal 
regime in Russia anil prepared the way for the triumph of Fascism in 
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Italy and Nazism in Germany For more than twenty years after the armi¬ 
stice, the fate of democracy hung in a more delicate balance chan in almost 
any ocher period since the middle of the nineteenth cennny. 

T. THE l ASOST REVOLUTION t_N ITALY 

Till- first of the nations of western Europe to repudiate liberal and demo¬ 
cratic ideals was Italy, This may seem strange in view of the fact that 
the Italians fought in the war on the winning side. But the 
point must he kept in mind dm Italy had been the victim 
of a frustrated nationalism fur many years. Time after time 
her aspirations for power and for empire had been rudely 
shattered, in iSSt her hope of acquiring Tunis had been 
brought: suddenly to an end hy the French annexation of 
that country. Her effort to conquer Abyssinia in the 1S905 had been 
terminated by a crushing defeat at the hands of uncivilized natives in the 
Battle of Adowa. The effect of these reverses was to produce a sense of 
humiliation anil shame, especially in the minds of the younger generation, 
and to foster an attitude uf contempt for the existing political regime. Blame 
for Italy’s failures was placed not $0 much upon foreign nations as upon 
her own governing class. Members of this dtk were held up to the scum 
of the people as degenerate old men—cynical, vacillating, defeatist, and 
corrupt. Long before World War l there was ulk of revolution, of the 
need for a drastic Imuscdcaning which would deliver the country from 
its incompetent rulers. 

1 his species of morbid tui non a I ism gained wide popularity. It received 
much support from .t group of intellectuals who had adopted the philosophy 
of Hegel, Among the leaders of this group were Giovanni f rn _ 

Gentile ami Giuseppe Prewtoimi, who later gained recogni- ft ume eof 

don as philosophers of Fascism. Taking is their fundamental HexcU™ 
proposition the Hegelian idea that the state is the supreme 
manifesratiun of God on earth, they demanded that Italians should s»li- 
metge their individual and class interests in a united endeavor to revive 
the greatness of their nation. Italy, they avowed, had a glorious mission 
to give light tu the civilized world as she had done under the Roman 
Empire and in the age of the great Renaissance. Their slogan was 'Nothing 
for the individual all for Italy/’ An even more frenzied and irrational 
gospel was propagated by the in to fists, whose vociferous leader was F. T. 
Marinetti. Futurism originated as a literary and arris tic movement, but it 
soon took on political siifnificancc. Its wild-eyed apostles condemned every 
form of enslavement to the past. They denounced liberalism, democracy, 
pacifism, quietism, and all other ideals which they alleged were the special 
favorites of Italy’s elder statesmen. In addition, they glorified war as "the 
world's only hvgiene," the necessary instrument for rejuvenating the na- 
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tion and for giving "a thousand flavors to life and a little genius to hn- 
Lrcotas .** 1 

Rut rise establishment of a Fascist dictatorship in Italy would never have 
tween possible without the demoralising and humiliating effects of World 
War 1. The chief business of the Italian armies had been to 
keep the Austria tv; occupied on the Southern Front while 
the Briridi, French, and American* hammered Germany 
into submission along the battle lines in Flanders. To accom¬ 
plish her purpose Italy had to mobilize more chan j„ 500*000 
men, and of these nearly 700,000 were killed, The direct financial cose 
of her participation in the struggle was Over $15,000,000,000* These sacri¬ 
fices* of course, were no greater than Chose made by the British and the 
French; but Italy was a poor country. Moreover, when it came to a divi¬ 
sion nf the spoils alter the fighting w as over, the Italians got less than they 
expueicd. Nor only were they deprived of Fiume by Wibon’s insistence 
that Yugoslavia should, have a pun on the Adriatic; but rlicy were not 
permitted cu share in the distribution of Germany's colonies in Africa. 
While Italy slid reedy* mett of the Austrian territories promised her in the 
secret treaties, she maintained that this was an inadequate rew^ird for her 
sacrifices and for her valuable contribution to an Entente victory". At first 
the nationalists vented their spleen for riie “humiliation of Versailles” upon 
President Wilson, but after a sliorr rime they returned to their old habit of 
castigating Italy's rulers. They alleged that such men as Premier Orlando 
had been sn tnivenly weak m& inept ch u they liad allowed their own 
country to be cheated. "I bis revival of contempt fur the old ruling genera¬ 
tion, the member; of which were denounced a* "filthy parasites on the 
better blood of the nation/ 1 had much to do with the growth of revolu¬ 
tionary detriment. 

The war contributed to the revolution in a multitude of other ways* 
It resulted in inflation of the currency, with consequent high prices, spccute- 
t jmftttfan tlon * and profiteering* Normally wages would have risen 
foJ/caJ^w, ’ also, but the labor market was ginned on account of the 
draJrtfp- return to civilian life of millions of soldiers* Furthermore* 

uottik iha&f business was demoralized, owing to the extensive and fre¬ 
quent strike-: and to the dosing of foreign markets. Perhaps the nso^r 
serious consequence of the war, to the upper and middle classes at least, 
w as rite grow th of economic radicalism. As hardship and chasss increased, 
die Socialists embraced a philosophy akin to Bolshevism. In 1918 they 
voted its a party tu join the Morrow I mentaliutial. In the elections of 
November, 1919, they won ulxiui j third of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, During rite following winter socialist workers took over about 
a hundred factories and at temp ted m run them for the benefit of the 
proletariat. Radicalism also spread through the rural areas, w here die so- 

1 Quoted by H* W. Schndttefi tti F**ritt State, p, S. 
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called Red Leagues were organized to break up large estates and to force 
landlords 10 reduce their rents. But by 1911 the danger that Italy would go 
Bolshevik was practically over. Revolutionary radicalism subsided after 
[he return of a socialist delegation from a study of conditions in Rossi! 
and after the failure of workers' attempts to operate the factories Never¬ 
theless, the owning classes hail been badly frightened and were therefore 
ready to support the growth of Fascism in the hope thar it might save at 
least pan of their property from confiscation. 

The immediate cause 0/ the Fascist revolution was the breakdown of 
parliamentary government- The paralysis of business and the condition of 
near-anarchy prevailing in many parts of the country made ^ f j v 
the collection of adequate revenue IflBKffiiiilt As a const- trfjkdo-jn 
qut-Ticc, budgetary deficits mounted higher and higher. To at pjrH*- 
this difficulty was added a parliamentary deadlock- in the 
elections of 1931 four different parries gained strong repre¬ 
sentation in the Chamber of Deputies; but no one of them had a majority. 
The two hnjtsr, the Socialist party and the Popular (Catholic) party, were 
constantly at swords 1 points; neither would support a cabincr headed by 
a member of the other. As a result, it was almost impossible for the 
government to function. Seldom could tt cabinet remain in office lone 
enough to get nnvrhing done. The wheels of the legislative machinery' 
practically topped. As time went on, disgust wirh the endless squabbling 
of pities rapidly me reused. By the fall of 19:1 Parihunent had scarcely 
a friend in the entire country. The newspapers were denouncing nor 
only the deadlock of parties but the whole system of government by 
majorities. This was nothing new for Italy, for there had been many in 
prewar years who regarded the parliamentary regime as an alien importa¬ 
tion. No tie the less, tiie propagation of the idea on an extensive scale did 
much to encourage (lie militant proponents of one-man rule. 

How much tiie Fascist movement depended for its success upon the 
leadership of Mussolini is impossible to say. Undoubtedly his fiery elo¬ 
quence. his Napoleonic poses, and his Machiavellian ruthless- ^ _ 

n css p to ved pore nt attraction'; to tv eaklings i n mind and body MMwfcu 
who bad been nurtured on roman tic worship of Julius Caesar 
and Garibaldi. Benito Mussolini was Ixim in iSKj, the sun ot a socialist 
blacksmith. 11 is mother was a schoolteacher, and in deference to her 
wishes he entered a normal school and eventually became a teacher. Hut 
he was restless and dissatisfied and soon left Italy for further study in 
Switzerland. Here he give part of his rime to his books and the rest of 
it to begging lib bread and w riting articles for socialist new spapers. He w as 
finally expelled from |ht country 7 fur fomenting Strikes in factories, Upon 
returning ro Italy he took up journalism as a detinue career and eventually 
became editor of AvJtifi, the leading socialist daily. His ideas ac this time 
were a mixture of contradictory forms of radicalism. He professed to be 
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a Marxian socialist, but hr mingled his socialism with doctrines taken from 
the syndicalists. In fact, the great syndicalist leader Sard once referred 
to him ab Ills tnoK promising" disciple. Mussolini was influenced also by 
chauvinism and for a time was a vocal champion of a struggle against 
Austria for the recovery of the "unrctleeined^ province. On the other 
hand, he opposed the war against Turkey fur the omtjucsr of Tripoli and 
was thrown into jail for attempting tn prevent the departure of troops- 

Probablv it is Safe to say that Mussolini was never a radical by sincere 
and reasoned conviction but was simply following the inclinariom of a 
rebellious nature. No man with a Jctmiie philosophy could have reversed! 
Jiimsclf so often. He mt only condemned the utipci'iaiism which he later 
practiced so reotously, bur at one time or another before the war he 
defamed rile church, vilified the king, and called the Italian flag * a rag so 
be planted on a dung hill? 3 When World War 1 broke out in August. 
1^14, Mussolini insisted that Italy should remain neutral. But he had 
scarcely adopted this position when he began urging participation on the 
Entente side. As early os October* 1914. he Iiad gone over hag and baggage 
to the interventionist vamp. Deprived of his position as editor of Avanti t 
he founded a new paper. // Pup&lo ifhalki and dedicated its coUimm to 
whipping up enthusiasm for war. The decision of the government the 
folio wing spring re go in on the side of the Entente allies he regarded as 
a personal vtctocy. He entered the. army as a private in September, p g a 5. 
jiul eventually rose to be a corporaL tn February* 19*7, he was wounded 
by 1 tic explosion of 4 trench mortar and Was allowed to return to his 
position as editor of U Fop&lv in the hope that he might mmubre the 
flagging enthusiasm af the lulkm people. From then on lie worked zeal¬ 
ously for a Fascist revolution. 

The word Fascism has a dual origin- k derives in part from the Latin 
ftisces, the n.\ surrounded by a bundle of rods representing the authority 
Thcrwl? °f ^ OI ™ n siare ; ^ comes also from the Italian f$scio M 
elution meaning group or band. F&Sfii were organised os early as 

elFatasm October + 11/14 as units of agitation re swing Italy over to 

the Entente cause. Their membership was made up of young idealists, 
futurists, fanatical nationalists* bored w hire-collar workers, and misfits of 
even description* Mussolini E>ecame the leader of the Milan faicin. After 
Italy cn rered the war, the Fascist bands devoted their attention to combating 
defeatism* Then came the periled uf sqmdrisw, front 19191x1 19x1. Squad rist 
activities included a campaign of rerriirizarioti agauist all who were con¬ 
sidered enemies of the people* The methods consisted of such brutal tactics 
as clubbing the victim into unconsciousiteW^ pulling his teeth, or aflminis- 
tering lart*e doses of castor oil. Kidnaping and murder were also Ear from 
unknown. Most of the attacks were perpetrated against radicals, but in 

- Kor ihc^c aji*l ocher cnftirikltcdmvj between hia earlier ami liter tt-ac-hintra, iev 
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some cases the victims were profiteers or landlords who refused to reduce 
thetr rents. In Florence a few stubborn shopkeepers were beaten and their 
Stores padlocked and labeled with signs, "Closed for continued robbery/' ' 
Mussolini himself declared on one occasion rhat “A few food-bogs hang¬ 
ing from the lamp posts would be a good example." But these attempts to 
appeal to the poorer classes did not awaken a very eager response from the 
proletariat, for in most areas the wins of wealthy industrialists and of 
landed proprietors were far too conspicuous as Mussolini's disciples. 

The original platform of the Fascist movement was prepared by Mus¬ 
solini in 19191. It was a surprisingly radical document, which demanded, 
among other things, universal suffrage; abolition of the Sen- ThtFaieist 
ate; the establishment by law of an eight-hour day; a heavy perform of 
capital levy; a heavy tax on inheritances; confiscation of !f,J 
H; per cent of tear profits; acceptance of the League of Nations; '‘opposi¬ 
tion to all imperialisms ’; and annexation of Finnic and Dalmatia- This pisi¬ 
form was accepted more or less officially until .May. 1910, when it was 
supplanted by another of a much more conservative character. Indeed, 
rhe new program omitted all reference to economic reform am! consisted 
of no tiling but condemnation of “politicians 1 socialism’ and some vague 
assertions about “revindicating” the principles for which rht war had 
been fought. On neither uf these platforms did the Fascists achieve much 
political success. Even after the elections of 1911 they had only thirty-five 
representatives in the Chamber of Deputies. 

But the Fascists made up for their lack of numbers by disciplined aggres¬ 
siveness and strong determination. And when the old regime became so 
decrepit that it practically abdicated its functions, they pre- 
pared to take over the government. In September, 19;i, 

Mussolini began to talk openly of revolution and raised the 
cry, “On to Rome/' In October he presented an ultimatum to the govern¬ 
ment. demanding new elections, a vigorous foreign policy, and live posi¬ 
tions in the cabinet for himself and his followers. When the Premier and 
Parliament ignored these demands, the march on Rome began. On October 
jfi an army of about p,ooo Fascist militia occupied the capital, [lie Premier 
resigned, and the following day Victor Emmanuel 111 invited Mussolini 
to form a cabinet. Thus wit limit firing a shot the hlackshirtrd legions Isa J 
gained control of the Italian government. The explanation is to be found, 
not in the strength of Fascism, but in the chaos created by the war and 
in the lack of any firm devotion by the Italian people to constitutional 
government. 

This, however, was but the first stage of the Fascist revolution; for 
Fascism involves not merely personal control of the political 
machinery, but sweeping changes extending to the very jwlon ? 

foundations of the political and economic structure. In July. nvo 

* Schneider. flp. 6k, p. 
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Mussolini forced through Parliament a new electoral law, pro* 
riding that the party which received the most votes in a Rational election 
should automatically be entitled to two-thirds of die scats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. In the first election held under this law the Farisis received, 
not simply more votes than any other party, but two-thirds of the billots 
cast- When the new Parliament convened in May, 1914. the Socialist leader 
Matt com accused the Fascist politicians of dishonesty and violence in the 
recent election. On June Jo he was kidnaped and murdered by Blackshirt 
■jangstets upon orders emanating from members of the cabinet. The crime 
produced a violent reaction, accompanied by vigorous demands that the 
fascists relinquish their power. But at length the storm subsided, and Mus¬ 
solini was able to proceed with radical alterations of the political system. 
In 19? 5 he deprived all unri-Fascist lawyers of their licenses to practice 
and abolished local self-government in the cities and towns. The following 
vear he rapped the olirw. by declaring all political parties illegal except 
the trnc of which he was the head, and by formally almlishing the cabinet 
system. Henceforth the Premier was to be responsible solely to the king, 
while the duties of Parliament were to he restricted to ratifying decrees. 

Hie political and economic system in fascist Italy was officially known 
ai the corporate state. This meant, first of ail. that the government 1 cm til 
upon an economic basis. The people were represented, in 
TL-tiOT. t j lc gQvenimeflC. not as citizens inhabiting definite districts, 

ptrwftf nan ^ ir - n opacity' of producers, But the corporate state 

also included the idea that individual and class interests must be sub¬ 
ordinated to the interests of the state. There must be no class war be¬ 
tween capital and labor, strikes and lockouts were strictly prohibited. In 
case of a conflict between workers and employers, the state had the final 
authority to intervene and impose a settlement. The corporate principle 
flbo involved the complete repudiation of irisies frrre. Though private 
ownership was still largely preserved, and though the capitalists were 
recognized as“j socially productive class," the rime-honored principles of 
classical economics were thrown on the scrap heap- Every economic activ¬ 
ity of the citizen was subject to regulation, and any industrial or com¬ 
mercial enterprise might he taken over by the government if the interests 
of the nation required it.' 

. The idea of the corporate state was an exceedingly im- 

hropjfryof portent element in Fascist theory, but it was by ao means 

FiUffiTN [he (ml)' one. TTic other leading doctrines may he sum¬ 

marized as follows: 

(1) Totalitarian ism. The state incorporates every interest and every' 
bvalty of its members. There must be ’'nothing above the state, nothing 

* Vciroidijig to A jqKm of the lustsmckm for Industrial Reconnniciion, the state had 
acquired by a contruding Interest b ajf pee cent of Italian industry, Nev Ywk 
Toner* May f. I£3fl. 
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outside nf the state, nothing against the state. Sinee the s(atc can get 
tin where except in so far as its members identify themselves with a coni- 
purposCi there can he only a fjjcist party, a Fdscirt press* and a frixsi-ift 
education, 

(2) Nationalism, The nation is the highest form of society ever evolved 
by the human race. tt has a life and a soul 01 its own apart from the lives 
and tinuls of the individuals who compose it* "There can never be 3 real 
harmony of interests between rwo or more distinct peoples. International¬ 
ism is therefore a gross perversion of Human progress, I he nation must be 
made strong and great. through self-sufficiency, a powerful army, and a 
rapidly increasing hirth rote, 

(j)' Idealism, The philosophy of Fascism was an idealist philosophy in 
the sense that it renounced the materialistic interpretation of history. J he 
ruioort, according to Mussolini, could become anything it willed to I be¬ 
come; its fate was not seated for all time by ics geographic position or by 
che extent of its natural resources. Idealism was developed primarily as 
a protest against the defeatism of Italy's former rulers, who argued (hat 
since their country \i&% no coal it was doomed tii remain a third-rate power- 

14) Romanticism* Reason can never he on adequate instrument for 
the solution of grat national problems. Intellect needs to be supplemented 
hy mystic fairhjy self-sacrifice, ami by w orship of heroism and strength. 

L [ hc Fascist spirit is wi.lL, not intellect-" 

{5) Authoritarianism- The sovereignty uf the state is absolute. The 
citizen has no rights but simply duties. What nations need is liberty* 
but work* order"prosperity. Libem fa "a putrefying corpse; 1 an outworn 
dogma of the French Revolution, The state should bt governed by an 
elite, which lias demonatmttd les rigbr to rule T>y its strength and by its 
superior understanding of the national ideals. 

(6) Militarism, Strife b the origin of all things. Nations which do 
nor expand eventually wither and die. Wat exalts and ennobles man and 
rcttcncrates sluggish and decadent peoples. 

No unprejudiced person would deny that the Fascist regime in Italy 
had a few achievements to its credo. By June, 1940* when Italy entered 
World War II, the government had reduced illiteracy, cf- Acht ^ r _ 
leered what appeared to !>e s satisfactory settlement of the wears r ?fihe 
old quarrel with the papacy; and obliterated the Maha. or tmut 
Black Hand organizations, in Sicily. It had succeeded afao 
i11 ma king a u umber nf improvements in the economic sphere. By instruct¬ 
ing the peasants in scientific farming, sr had increased the productivity of 
x ]k sod In about 10 per cent- Subsidies and protective tariffs tiad greatly 

* Py a treatv with pint XI in 1919 the Fasti* gmernmefit abfogsiied th* I -iw caf pip.il 
tiiMtautiB p.djj) and tccugmw:d the complete mdefk^mx of the & 

l !ic igrccnicni abo provided thiiE Roman (liimulicran should he the official religion 
ol the flate. that rd iglwn kmructknt should be %Wm in iIlc schools, and that the kwa of 
the church should Ijc enforced by the gtmmrhejii. 
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expanded Industrial production, particularly of such commodities as silk, 
rayon, and automobiles. Between 1913 and 1933 Italy almost doubled her 
hvdroclcctric power resources. Jn addition, much progress had been made 
ill reclaiming swamps, in the construction of public works, and in rescuing 
banks and business corporations from the ravages of the depression. 

Ilur the ledger hud also a debit side. The attempt to make Italy self- 
sufficient had resulted in much higher prices for certain commodities. 
TK- debit While business and employment conditio ns were unduubc- 

Mtot rfv edly more stable than in the years just after World War I, 

\tdgfT t here was no evidence that the lot of the workers had mate- 

riallv improved, Wage rates had indeed gone up, but on account of the 
advances in prices and the movement to spread the work, it was open to 
serious doubt that there had been any actual increase in real stages, further¬ 
more, the Italians had been compelled to purchase their stability and order 
at the price of a deadly unif ormity of thought and action—a condition 
which Mussolkd himself described in 1914 as ‘ boredom and imbecility."* 
It should lie mentioned also that fascist rule had involved two costly ven¬ 
tures into foreign war; the contpjcsr of Ethiopia in lyjj-jt' mid interven¬ 
tion in the Spanish civil war in 1036-39, There was little to indicate that 
the Italian people welcomed cielver ime «/ these exploits, or that the benefits 
to the country would repay the sacrifices. 

*, THf. -VAZ« TRIUMPH IN* GERMAXY 

Gt.wmanv succumbed to fascism much latct than Italy, mainly for the 
reason that the forces of nationalism and militarism were Temporarily dis- 
?>, .rj ot credited as a result of her defeat in World War E. From 1918 

r ke rspatilie to 1933 Germany was a republic. The revolution which 
JufJtTT/i'jnv overthrew the Kaiser in November, 191s. brought into 
power a coalittnn of Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats. In 1919 the leaders 
of these panics drafted the Weimar Constitution, an instrument of govern¬ 
ment remarkable for its numerous progressive feature. It provided for 
universal suffrage; proportional representation; the cabinet system of gov¬ 
ernment; and for a hill of rights, guaranteeing not only the traditional civil 
liberties but the right of the citizen to employment, 10 an education, and 
to protection against the hazards of an industrial society. But the republic 
set up under this constitution was beset with troubles from the start. Re¬ 
actionaries and other extremists plotted against it. The suffering and chaos 
resulting from the defects of the peace would have shattered confidence in 
almost any regime. Added to all tills was the fact that the German people 
had had Itukcvpcricncc with democratic government. The Weimar re¬ 
public did not spring from the desires of a majority of the nation. Instead 
it was bom nf a revolution forced upon Germany in her hour of defeat. 

The factors which led to the eventual triumph nf German fascism were 

■ Ganderi* Alreiro, op. fit., j> *;■)- 
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tmuiv 1 and various. First was the scn$c of humiliation arising from defeat in 
the war. Between 1871 and 1914 Germany hail risen to lofty , 

heights of political and cultural prestige. Unril 19m, ac bast, f jg f 
slie was the Icadinij power on tlie European G)(Uiwnt, Her ej 
universities* tier science, tier philosophy, and her music were ( 

known and admired all over the world. She had likewise at- uw 
tamed a fabulous prosperity, and by 1914 she had surpassed 
even Britain and the United States in several fields of industrial production. 
Then came ihe crushing blow of u^iS, She was toppled from her pinnacle 
and left ar the mercy of her powerful enemies. It was too much for die 
German [leoplc io understand. 1 hey could not believe that their invincible 
armies had really been worsted in bartlc. Quickly the legend grew rim 
the nation had been “stabbed in die back' by Socialist and Jcvys in the 
tmvemment. There was, of course, link truth in this charge, but it helped 
to salve the wounded pride of German patriots* 

A second important factor leading to the growth of die Nazi move¬ 
ment w as the runaway inflation of 192 5. This was largely product of the 
invasion and occupation of chc Ruhr valley by a french army ^ tnfU- 
in January' of that year. With the encouragement of their ^J n0 f 
government ihe coal miners and steel workers of the Rohr 
basin went on strike. The government attempted to support them by print- 
itsg huge quantities of paper money. No pi 5 1 ley could iiave been mort 
disastrous. 1 he German mark had already depreciated on account of 
reparations payments and the steady depletion uf gold reserves* but now 
it started on a veritable tolsoggan slide. By the first of August, 1913* it re¬ 
quired over 1,000*000 marks 10 purchase one dollar of American currency 
as compared with the pre-war value td 4 .: e<« the dollar. I he decline con¬ 
tinued at a fantastic rare, until by Ntaqiiber the German pjper mark was 
utterlv worthless, it was quoted in Berlin at two and a half trillion to the 
diAhr. Since farmer* would no longer accept it m payment for produce* 
there was onW one thing for the government to do, and that was to Issue 
a new currencv backed by tangible wealth* This was deme Eaie in 19251 
and the new marks were exchanged for the old at a ratio of one eo one 
trillion. The effects of this inflation followed by repudiation were dis¬ 
astrous in the extreme fur certain classes Members of the low er bourgeoisie 
who derived their living from salaries fir from fixed-income investments 
found themselves utterly impoverished. Many home-owners were cmn- 
pc tied to sacrifice their property in order to get mmty for food. On the 
other hand, thousands of shrewd speculators got rich \ 11 %tunc vases by 
ginibling on the fiucruarions of the mark; in other*, by making a small 
payment on valuable business or industrial property' and then paying off 
die balance at 3 future rime in depreciated currency. Lnffuttinaiclv some 
of these wizards of sharp practice were Jews* but there were plenty of 
full-blooded Germans engaged in it also. No matter by whom it Was per- 
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pctrated, it had a powerful effect in stirring up discontent among the tower 
middle ctos* 

A few other causes of the rbt and growth of National Socialism may 
also lie mentioned. There w r as the fact that Germany had always been a mi! i- 
i 1 state, imbued with traditions of discipline and order. To 

many of tlie people the army was the symbol nor merely of 
/iwflf security bar of national grenttieb. the qualities of obedience 

Hvhhtvism , 10f | rjrtincntatimi, which the military life represented! were 
virtues most dear to the German heart. As a consequence, many patriotic 
citizens were seriously disturbed by the laxity and irresponsibility which 
appeared to distirigisish tht republican regime, It was alleged that Berlin 
had displaced Paris as the most frivolous and immoral city of Europe. 
Another cause of more than minor importance w as the fear of Bolshevism, 
The followers of thb pliili^nphy in Germany originally called rhermclvcs 
Sparfadsts. Subsequently [hey changed their name to Communists. In the 
Presidential election of 193: the Gmuiumist parry polled about 6,000.000 
votes, nr over nm>scventh of the total. % had happened in Italy* a number 
of capitalists and property owners rook alarm ai what they regarded as a 
growing dancer of Bokhcvik revolution and secretly gave their support 
to rhe triumph of fascism as the lesser of two evils. 

It seems clear that the major factor which implemented and hastened 
the ultimate triumph of the Nazis was the Great Depression. This is cvU 
(;i t'ilt't ts dvneed by the fact that the party was never able to wan more 
t,f iht than 3: vents in the Reichstag prior to the election of 195a 

dirtrrmton Whereas in the early days the movement had drawn its con¬ 

verts chiefly from dissatisfied and uprooted members of the lower middle 
class and from former army officers unable to idjutf to civilian life, after 
1929 it received rhe additional support of farmers, university students, and 
millions of the unemployed. Farmers flocked to the party in the hope of 
gaining some relief from the collapse of agricultural prices and from rheir 
crushing burdens of debt and Taxes, University students* whose numbers 
had increased by do per cent since 1914, turned to the movement because 
it seemed utterly hopeless that they should ever hare a chance to make use 
of thiar training. Alt of the professions were overcrowded, and were 
getting more so with cadi passing year. The millions of unemploved who 
enlisted under the Mirier banner were conspicuously represented by the 
younger general ion. Youths who had never had jobs, and who therefore 
found tr difficult co obtain unemployment compensation, fell nn easy prey 
to 1 he smooth promises of the Nazi charlatans. Older men afsu became 
victims in considerable numbers, especially those who had formerly held 
11 ihs as unskilled nr w hire-dollar workers. These constituted a class nf iJ fnre 
gotten men** 1 since most nf them were unorganized and Therefore had 
nn means of exerrmg pressure upon rhe government. By i pp the registered 
unemployed in Germany numbered 6*000.000; the actual total w as undoubt- 
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cdly considerably higher By the end of that year trade ami production 
had slowed almost to a halt" Members of all classes were groping in be¬ 
wilderment and terror. Never in the history of the nation bad rbe future 
appeared so dart. The majority were not yet Nazis, but their despair was 
so great as to induce them to accept almost any messiah who promised TO 
deliver them from confusion and fear. To most of rhem the loss of political 
and intellectual liberty was a small sacrifice to matte in order to gain the 
priceless boon of economic security. 

The origins of German fascism go bade to 1919 when a little group 
of seven men met in a liter hall in .Munich and founded the National So¬ 
cialist German Workers' party.’ Presently the most obscure , { 

of the seven emerged as their leader. His name was Adolf ^ of tbt 
Hitler, and he was born in ifiSg, the son of a petty customs Sxzi party; 
official in the Austrian civil service. His early life was uiv 
happv and maladjusted. Rebellious and undisciplined from fjakt 
childhood, he seems always to have been burdened with a 
sense of frustration. He wasted his time at school drawing pictures and 
finally derided that lie would become an artist. With this purpose in view 
he went to Vienna in 1909. hoping to enter the Academy. But he failed 
the required examinations, and for the nest four years lie was compelled to 
eke out a dismal existence as a casual laborer and a painter of little sketches 
and water-colors which lie sometimes managed to sell TO the humbler nrr- 
shnps. Meanwhile he developed smoe violent political prejudices. He be¬ 
came an ardent admirer of terrain Jew-bfiring politicians in V ienna; and 
since he associated Judaism with Mars ism, he hated that philosophy also. 
He likewise liceaine a convert to extreme Nordicbm, doting mi the quali¬ 
fies of the proud German nation and despising Austria-Hungary for its 
lack of racial integrity. When World War l broke out. Hitler was living in 
Municli. and though an Austrian citizen, he immediately enlisted in the 
Bavarian army. He Served through the four years of fighting with enough 
distinction to he awarded the Iron Cross and a promotion as corporal. He 
was wounded and gassed at least ruice; and it was while recuperating in a 
hospital just before the armistice that he resolved to become a polificuui. 

The Nazi revolution began in what appeared TO he a quite harmless 
fashion. During the summer of 191- the parininaniary system broke down. 
No Ounce!lor could retain a majority in the Reichstag; for TbeNasi 
the Nazis declined to support any cabinet not headed by reJalutim 
Hitler, and the Communists refused TO collaborate with the 
Socialists.in January . 19;},a group tif reactionaries—industrialises,bankers, 
and Junkers—prevailed upon President von HOldenburg to designate Hitler 
os Chancellor, evidently in the lielief titat they could control him. It was 
arranged that there should lie only three Nazis in the cabinet, and that I* ranz 
von Papen. a Catholic aristocrat, should hold the position of Vice Chan- 

1 -[tie name of the party was 10(10 ibbrtvbied in popular usage 10 N«i. 
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udlor. But the sponsors of this pkn failed tn appreciate the tremendous re¬ 
surgence of national feeling hack of the Nazi movement. Hitler was not 
slow in making the most of his new opportunity. He proceeded to overawe 
as many of his opponents as possible hy suppressing the trade Unions and 
by raking vigorous measures against Socialists and Communists, He per¬ 
suaded vim Hindenbure to dissolve the Reichstag and tu order n new elec¬ 
tion on March j. The voting took place in the midst of intense excitement 
|ust d few days before, the Reichstag chamber was gutted by a fire, w hich 
l Iklcr contended was of Communist origin, But in spite of this attempt to 
frighten the nation by conjuring up the specter of Bolshevism, the Nazis 
won less than a majuritv of the popular vote and only 2S8 scats out of the 
rota! of 647 in the Reichstag. Nevertheless, with the fifty -two members 
chosen by their allies, the Nationalisis, they did have a slight majnrirv. 
When the new Reichstag assembled on .March :i, it voted to confer upon 
Hitler practically unlimited powers. Soon afterward rhe flag of the Wdmar 
Republic was hauled down ami replaced liy the swastika hanner of National 
^HKrblism. The new Germany wn> proclaimed ro l*e the Third Reich, the 
successor of the Hohcnstnufen empire of the Middle Ages and uf the 
Hohcrtseoltem empire of the Kaisers. 

Of course, these events marked only the initial stage of the Nazi revolu¬ 
tion. Wfthin a wry few months* cither and more sweeping changes were 
added. Germany was converted into 2 highly centralized state with the 
destruction nf tlie federal principle. All political parties except the Nazi 
parry were declared illegal. \ totalitarian control was extended over rhe 
press. nvtr education, the theater, rhe dnema* and radio, ro say nothing of 
many branches of production anti trade. Drastic penalties were imposed 
upon ihe jews: they were eliminated from govern mem posiriems, deprived 
of citizenship, forbidden to engage iti the theatrical and publishing busi¬ 
nesses. and practically excluded from the universities. As the work nf re- 
making rhe country' progressed, the radicals in rhe party were emboldened 
tu damn J that more attention should be given to the s&eidlm aspects of the 
Nazi program- \ faction under the leadership of ILrnsi Rochin liegan 
critki^ihit the government for irs conservatism; w hereupon 1 liiler accused 
Rochru of plotting to overthrow him. The revolt was riic celebrated Blond 
Purge nf June *u, 1^34. in w hich Rodim and at least iitfi others were mor¬ 
dered hy Hitler, Gtxrring. and rhe secret police. But this did nut mean a 
permanent victim 1 for the conservarives- With tlse pacing of the years, the 
entire regime seemed to shift more and more in a radical direction. The new 
tendency approached its climax in with the extension of parry control 
over ihe amw* with the elimination of Hjabn&r Sc ha c lit fa banker of 
somewhat conservative views \ from his position as economic dictator, and 
with the institution of a fanatical crusade against the Jews to expel them 
from the Reich or to annihilate them entirely. 

So far os us-philosnphv was concerned. German fascism resembled in a 
great many of its essentials the Italian variety. Both were coBectivisric, 
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authoritarian. nationalistic, diilitifuiic, nod ffiitiflntic (in the scn i >t of being 
anri-intellcctml). Yet there were some outstanding differ- Q msssn 
cnecs. Italian fascism never had a racial basis, 1 nrc, after rht f ai fi fnt 
formation of the Rome-flerlin Axis, Mussolini issued smi't c <rtnp<tre 4 
anti-Jewish decrees; Let most of them appear nor to have been f 

enforced very strictly. By contrast. National Socialism made 
the factor of met one of the central pillars of its theory. T lie 
Nazis argued that the so-called Aryan race, which nt supposed to include 
the Nordics as its most perfect specimens, was the only one ever to have 
made any notable contributions to human progress. They contended fur* 
thcr that the accomplishments and mental (Qualities of a people w ere actually 
determined bv blood. Thus the achievements nf the Jew lorcvcr remained 
Jewish. or Oriental, no matter how long he might live ina H estem country. 
It followed that no Jewish science or Jewish literature or Jewish music 
could ever truly represent the German nation. Obviously, most of this 
racial doctrine was mere rationalization. The real reason why the Nazis 
persecuted the Jews seems to love been that they needed a scapegoat upon 
whom they could place the blame for the nations troubles. 

There were also certain other differences, both in theory and in practice. 
Despite the fact that Germany was one of the most highly industrialized 
countries in the world. National Socialism had a peculiar peasant flavor 
which Italian Fascism did not possess, The key to Nazi theory WM contained 
m rile phrase Blit* and Baden (,blood and soil). The word roll typified not 
only a deep reverence for rhe beautiful homeland hut an abiding affection 
for the peasants, who were considered to embody the finest qualities of 
the German race. No class of the population was more generously treated 
bv the Nazi government- This high regard for country folk came partly 
no doubt from the circumstance tliat they were the ntosr prolific of the 
nation's citizens and therefore the most valuable for military reasons; bur ir 
was explainable also by the reaction of the Nazi leaders against everything 
that the citv stood for—nut only Snlcllectualism and radicalism but high 
finance andthc complicated problems of industrial society. As upstarts of 
obscure oritrm, the Nazis strove to compensate for their sense of inferiority 
by glorifying rhe simple life. Sail another difference between the German 
and Italian varieties of fascism was the fact that under the former the cor¬ 
porate state was nor fully developed. 1 o be sure, both invoh td the abnli- 
tiouof the right to strike and the complete subjection of economic activities 
to political control; but in Germany there was no direct representation of 
economic interests in the government, Members of the Reichstag continued 
to lie chosen from geographic districts, and the state retained ins exclusively 
political character. Finally, it may lie said thar National Socialism was more 
frenzied and fanatical than Italian Fascism. It was comparable to a new re- 
lie ion, not only in its dogmatism and its ritual, but in tts fierce intolerance 
and U& 7-eaf for expansion. 

DesfpLie the profound changes in theory, several of the forms of the old 
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German government were allowed to remain. Technically the nation was 
sal! a republic. As long as von Hiiidenhurg lived, lib position 
relit irf as President was not disturbed, When he died in August* 

rhe Third j 934. Hitler added the authority of the President to that 

Rvirk trliieli he already possessed as Chancellor. With die consent 

of the nation expressed through a plebbnte, he adopted the new ride of 
Fuehrer und IteVJ bskmzler (Leader and Chancellor of the Reich).The Ger~ 
man Parliament wa* also preserved. at least in name. However, it was now 
a unicameral body consisting of die Reichstag cMlimvely. When die prin¬ 
ciple of states 1 rights was destroyed, the upper chamber, or Rcidisrat. 
which represented the stares, was rendered superfluous* Accordingly, in 
1934, it was abolished. But actually this change was of little significance, 
for even the Reichstag was now seldom cun voted and had practically no 
power. Ic was h&rdlv much more than a sounding hoard for Hitler's 
speeches* 

The significance nf fascism, whether German or Italian, is still 11 subject 
of cunuoveniy among students of modern hisrnry, Some argue that it was 
simple the enthronement nf force by big capitalists in an ef- 
pklfiptijf- fort to save their dying system from destruction, Tkit this 
fjiw’d of dots not square with all of the facts. Neither Italian Fascism 

fmemn 0ClT National Socialism showed any inclination in the begin¬ 

ning to protect the interests of monopolies or of speculative finance. Indeed, 
if we can judge from thdr original platforms, rheir purpose w as just the 
opposite. !r m true, how ever, that the success of both movements in gaining 
control of the government depended in some measure upon support from 
great landowners and captains of industry, A second imerprerarion of 
fascism would explain it as a react ion of debtors against credit ms, of 
farmers against linkers and manufacturers, and of small businessmen 
against high finance and monopolistic practices. Still other students of the 
movement interpret it as a re volt against communism, a reversion to prlmi- 
rivbiii, a result of tile despair of the masses, a protest against the weaknesses 
of democracy* or ,1 supreme manifestation of chauvinism. Probably fascism 
was all of rhese things combined and .1 good many others I resides. At least 
we can he sure that ir as a more complicated specie* uf Caesarivm than any 
that had appeared hitherto. like its predecessor!, ii was a product of na¬ 
tional pride and of a demand for strength and efficiency in solving the prob¬ 
lems of □ chaotic sockrvi but it had been vastly complicated by rhe Second 
Industrial Revolution and by the disillusionment and economic collapse 
following in the wake of World War I* 

J. THE COMM UN 1ST St£G[ME IX RUSSIA 

Although Russia fought in World War 1 on die side of the powers chat 
eventually triumphed, she was the first of the belligerent nations to be en¬ 
gulfed by revolution. Fhe reason* for this .<re not far to seek. The Russian 
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government's conduct of the war w as distinguished by wholesale corrap- 
tiott and utter incompetence, The senile Premier was tillable 
to control the greed of plundering contractors or to curb tbemvht- 
rhe selfish ambitions of his subordinates. lire weak-willed turn to 
Tsar came more and more under the influence of the super¬ 
stitious Tsarina, who w as putty in die hands of an infamous "holy man” 
bv rite name of Rasputin. Soldiers were sent to the front wirhout rifles and 
were inadequately supplied with shoes, warm clothing, and blankets. I he 
wounded sometimes froze to death or died of gangrene because there were 
riot enough surgeons or hospital facilities to take care of them. Back home 
the railway system broke down, producing a shortage of food not only in 
the armv but in the congested cities os well. Added to these troubles was a 
series of crushing defeat suffered at the hands of the enemy. Though Russia 
mobilized ij,oog,ooi) men, she was unable to hold up her end of the fight 
on tile Eastern Front. By 1915 tin Germans had penetrated far into her 
territory, and by the end of the follow big year her power of resistance had 
practically collapsed. 

The revolution in Russia followed a succession of stages somewhat similar 
to those of the great French Revolution of 1789- 1 be first" of these stages 
began in March, 1917, with the forced abdication of the Tsar. 77* 

For this the sovereign cause was disgust with the conduct of the 

ihc war. But there were also many other factors—the in- J ‘ ,r 
Radon and consequent high prices, the scarcity of food and of coal in ur¬ 
ban areas, the influx of peasants into the cities, the preaching of radicals, 
and the legacy of blue rues left by the revolt of 1905. With the over¬ 
throw of the Tsar, ihc authority of die government passed into the hands 
of a provisional ministry organized by leaders in ihc Duma in conjunction 
With representatives of 1 he Petrograd workers, : WE most important mem¬ 
bers of the new' cabinet were (he Premier, Prince Lvov; the Foreign Minis¬ 
ter. Paul Milyukov; and the Minister of Justice, Alexander Kerensky, With 
the exception of Kerensky, who was 3 Social Revolutionary, nearly all 
nf the ministers were bourgeois liberals. Their conception of the rcvolu- 
tinn was mainly to transform the autocracy into a constitutional mon¬ 
archy. modeled after that of Great Britain. In accordance with this aim 
they issued a proclamation of civil liberties, released thousands of prisoners, 
granted permission for political exiles to return to the country, and made 
plans for the election of a constituent assembly. 

But the provisional government committed the fatal blunder v>l attempt 
ing to force Russia to continue the war. On March 18 Milyukov issued a 
declaration tliat his government would honor the 'interna- ^ 
tional obligations" contracted by the Tsar and would carry jjh*/ 
on the fight to a victorious conclusion, tie and the majority 
of lib colleagues were just a$ imperialistic as the old regime. ^ Ketemky 
They hoped to get Constantinople and everything else that 
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lijid been promised in the secret treaties. But the masses of the people were 
desperately weary of the years of hardship and struggle. All that they 
wanted was peace and 3 chance to return to a normal life. ConSWjucnilv'i 
in May, wh«l Milyukov reiterated his pledge of support for the Allies, 
criticism was so strong that he was obliged to resign. The government was 
then reorganized with Kerensky as Minister of War and with the addition 
r.f a number of Soda fists. In July Kerensky became Premier at the head 
nf a cabinet composed primarily of moderate Marxists and Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries. He begged the Allies to consent ro a peace on the basis of no 
annexations anti no indemnities; and when that failed, he insisted that Rus¬ 
sia must continue the war. He stirred up opposition also by restoring the 
death penalty in die army and by announcing that the government would 
not recognize anv seizures of land by the peasants, tn September he at¬ 
tempted co establish a dictatorship and thereby alienated bis moderate fol¬ 
lowers. From Hint point on his doom was sealed. 

The downfall of Kerensky's regime marked the end of the first stage of 
ihe Russian revolution. The second began immediately after with the acccs- 
n rri sion of the Bolsheviks r» power on November 7, tyif. The 

imtpbtfibe Bolshevik* Were originally members of the Social Demo- 
Bohbevikt critic party, but in 190J this party had split into two fac¬ 

tions: fl majority nr Bolshevik group of strict Mirosts, and a minority or 
Menshevik faction nf revisionists. Soon after the overthrow of the Tsar the 
Bolsheviks began laying plans for a socialist revolution. They wormed their 
K:tv Into the Pccrograd Soviet, or Council of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies, and eventually wrested control of it from the .Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries. They organized an armed Red Guard and took pos¬ 
session of strategic points throughout the dty, By November 7 everything 
was ready for the ip-and coup. Red Guards occupied nearly all the public 
buildings mJ finally arrested the members of the government, though 
Kerensky iiimsclf escaped. Thus the Bolsheviks climbed W power with 
scare ft va stnJgtdr. Their easy victory was made posable by the utter col¬ 
lapse of Kerensky's authority. Besides, tiieir slogan of “Peace. Land, and 
Bread'’ made them heroes tn the soldiers disgusted with the war, to the 
peasants hungry for land, and to the poor nf the cities sunering from the 
shortage of food. 

The two chief protagonists in the Bolshevik drama were Vladimir Lenin 
and Leon Trotsky. The former, whose real name was Vladimir Ulianov, 
was bom in 1870. His father was an inspector of schools and 
I’Udmb a State Counsellor and therefore entitled to rank in the petty 
joibititv. An older son, Alexander, was hanged for partict- 
patinrj in a pint to assassinate the Tsar; but this does not seem ro have 
placed any stigma upon the family, for in the very' same year of Alexau- 
duA execution, Vladimir w is admitted to the University of Kazan. I low- 
tver, lie was soon afterward expelled for engaging in radical activity, Later 
he was admitted to the University of St. Petersburg and in 1891 obtained a 
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decree in Jaw. From then on he devoted his enure life to the cause of so- 
delist revolution. Front 1900 to iyi- he lived principally in Germany and 
Enebnd, acting much of the rime as editor of the Bolshevik journal hkr* 
{The Sp&rk), Like most of the Russian revolutionists, he «rnre under a 
pseudonym, siting his articles N. Lenin.* When the revolution broke nut 
in March, rgi : , he was living in Switzerland. With the aid of the Germans 
he made Ids way hack to Russia and immediately assumed leadership of 
the Bolshevik movement Lraiu had nil t>f rhs qualities wc&tiry lor sue- 
ccss as a revolutionary figure. lie was an able politician and an cvccc mg > 
effective unitor. Absolutely convinced of the righteousness of bis cause, 
he could strike dow n his opponents with the zeal and savagery of a Robes¬ 
pierre. On the other hand, he cared nothing for the fleshperts of wealth or 
of personal glory. He lived in two rooms in the Kremlin and dressed little 
better than an ordinary workman. His expensive marble mausoleum m Mos¬ 
cow. where his body'has been kept in a glass case since his death m 19:4. 
stands out in bold i ontrast to the simplicity of his lise* 

The most prominent of Lenin's lieutenants was the brilliant but errant 
Leon Trotskv. Originally named Lev RronstcLn. He was bom in !#.<) '*t 
middle-class Jewish parents in Odessa. He seems to have been Tfetl ^y 
the stormy petrel 01 revolutionary politics during most of 
his life. Before the revolution he refused to identify himself with any par¬ 
ticular faction, preferring to remain an independent Marxist, llunigh he 
collaborated with Lenin in editing The -Sparir. he did not become a Bol¬ 
shevik until jgi?. For his part in the revolutirmaiy movement of 1905 he 
was exiled to Siberia; hut he escaped, and then for some years led 3 mving 
existence in various tiumpcati capitals. He was expelled from laris in iyi^ 
for pacifist activity and took relugc in the United States. U pou learning 
of the overthrow of the Tsar, he attempted to return to Russia. Optured 
by British -agents at Halifax, he was eventually released upon the plea of 
Kerensky. He arrived in Russia in April and immediately began plotting 
for the overthrow of the provision.il government and later of Kerensky 
himself His part in the Bolshevik triumph consisted in organizing and 
disciplining die Red Guard and in ousting the Mensheviks and Social R«vo- 
lutionarirs from control of the Petrograd Soviet. He became Mister nJ 
Foreign Affair; in the government headed by Lenin and Mibsequenils Quit 
nibsur for War. 

No sooner had the Bolsheviks come into power than rhey proceeded w 
effect some drastic alterations in the political and economic system, I hey 
proclaimed their own rule to be the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; and when elections for a constituent assembly pu/mcaf 
returned a majority of opposition delegates, they dissolved 
rhe assembly by force. On November K Lenin decreed na- 
tionalization of the land and gave the peasants the exclusive 

<The -N” did nnt s«nJ for anything hi pirwcutir, though in may F «pl° ^ « 
fumed ihax ff wai » symbol far Nikuld- 
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right to use it. On November 29 control of the factories was transferred to 
the workers* and a month later ir was announced that all except the smallest 
industrial establishments would be taken over by the government. Banks 
also were nationalized soap after the Bolshevik victory. But the problem of 
cjrtutcst urgency was terminal inn of the war. After vain attempts to induce 
the Allies to consent to a peace without: annexations or indemnmes* Trotsky 
signed an armistice with Germany an December 11, This was followed by 
the peace of Bresr-Litovsk in March. 191 S f which officially ended the war 
so far as Russia was concerned* The terms of the rrcary w ere drastic. Russia 
was required to evacuate Estonia and Finland, ro recognize the independ¬ 
ence of the Ukraine, and to allow the Central Power? to determine the 
status of Poland, Latvia, and Lithuania agreement with their popula¬ 
tions.” These looses, of counfti, were substantial, but it should be remem¬ 
bered that the provinces surrendered were not sympathetic to Bolshevism* 
and the new government could scarcely have held them. Furthermore. Rus¬ 
sia was assessed with an indemnity of only r; ^500^000,000 as compared with 
a sum twenty-two times as great levied upon Germany at Vc ivy lies, 
Scarcely had the Bolsheviks concluded the w ar with the Central Powers 
than they were confronted with 1 desperate civil war at home. Landlords 
ThecttM ^ ^ not tike kindly 10 the Jos of their prop- 

tiurfeivMA OftY- Besides, the Allies were determined tu punish Russia 
Wbhwimd and accordingly sent troop into the country to support the 
R armies nf reactionary generals:. The remit was a prolonged 
and bloody combat between the Reck. or Bolsheviks, on the one vide, and 
die Whites* OT reactionaries, and their foreign allies on rhe other. Both sides 
were guilrv of horrible brutality'. The Whiles massacred the inhabitants of 
captured villages—women and children as well as men. The Reds, in order 
tu exterminate spies and coimrer-rcvoluriottist?, instituted a reign *>f terror. 
An extraordinary commbision known as the Cheka was ser up to arrest and 
purnrii suspected persons without a trial No one knows the exact num¬ 
ber of its victims* but authorities agree that there were thousands. At times 
the Cheka resorted to mass executions, as was dune in August* 1918, after 
a Social Revotmonnry had attempted to asta^tnate Lenin* But at length 
ihe terror abated. By the end of 1930 the civil war w ss practicallv oyer. I'he 
Bolsheviks liad driven nearly all of the foreign soldiers from the country 
and had forced the reactionary generals to abandon the struggle. 

r f lie civil war was accompanied by an appalling economic breakdown. In 
ir/io the total industrial production was only m per cent of what it liad 
Bern pswfc been m *9' b To ^ake W P f° r r * ie shortage of good* the gov- 

brcikdvizn ctnmeat abolished the payment of wages and distributed *11 p- 

jnrfibeNEF pliev among the workers iti the cities in proportion tn their 
jbsidiluic need. All private trade was prohibited, and everything produced 
by the peasants, above w Hue they required to keep from starving was reqniri- 
tiondl by the spec. Flib -system was not pure communism. as is often ah 
leged. but was simply an expedient for crushing the bourgeoisie and for 
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obtaining as much fowl as possible for the army in the field U ™«™ 
abandoned after the war had ended. In 19* ( it was superseded by the New 
Economic Policy (NKP), which Lenin described as "one step backward 
in order to take two seeps forward/* The NI P authorized pnvote manu¬ 
facturing and private trade on a small stale, reintroduced the payment of 
wants, and permitted the peasants to sell their grain in the open market. 
The new poliev continued in force until t 9 tS when the first of the famous 
Five Year Plans was adopted, liv 1939 two of these plans had been unn- 
pfcted and a third was under way. Their purposes were mainly to com¬ 
plete rhe process of socialization, to make Russia a great industrial country, 
and to further the evolution of a classless, communist society. 

In the meantime, the death of Lenin in January*, 1914. precipitated a 
Titanic struggle between two of his lieutenants to inherit lus mantle of 
power. Outside of Russia tr was generally assumed that Trot- Ykenmg- 
sky would be the man to succeed the fallen leader. Hut soon *f, ftmacn 
it was revealed that the fiery commander of the Red Army "oni ty at 
had a formidable rival in the burly and mysterious Joseph * 

Stalin- Bom in 187* the son of a peasant shoemaker ul the province of 
Georgia, Stalin received pare of his education m a theological seminary*. 
Hut he was expelled at (lw age of seventeen foe “lack of religious vocation 
and thereafter dedicated his career to revolutionary activity. He was exiled 
no fewer than six time* iti the frozen wastes of the north; five times he 
manned to escape, and on the sixth lie was released by the provisional 
rtweffunent. In 1917 be Ixwanw Secretary-General of the Communist 
partv a position through which he was able to build up a party machine. 
The" hat tie between Stalin and Trotsky was not simply a struggle for per¬ 
sonal power, but fundamental issues of political policy were also involved. 
Trotskv maintained that socialism in Russia cuiild never lw entirely vuc- 
cessful until capitalism was overthrown in surrounding countries. There¬ 
fore he insisted mwn a continuous crusade for world revolution. Sc ah 11 was 
willing to abandon ihc program of world revolution, for the rime being, in 
order to concentrate upon building socialism in Russia itself. His strategy 
for the immediate future was essentially nationalist. The outcome of the 
duel sens a complete triumph for Stalin. In id" Trottky was expelled from 
the Communist party, and two years later he was driver, from rhe country. 
U k interesting to note that Lenin did not hold cither of the two rivals 
in verv Uiftv esteem. In hs will he criticized Trotsky for ’far-reaching 
relf^atmdcnce" and for being too much preoccupied with administrative 
detail But lie dealt far more ungeutly with Stalin, condemning lirni as 
,J too rough 1 ' and "capricious" and urging that <bc Comrades tttid a way 
to remove him from hi position at the head of the party,* 

» Tbr Tcswnwnt of Lenin is contained in l^on Trcrtricy.Tifw Reai $jmMlvnin R*siu, 
Runkt J LlbnfR RmmfA |T HhilPj* p r >^ 
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AIhiiit 1954 the Bolshevik regime entered a new and in some wap 
mrire conservative phase, which should perhaps be considered as the rliird 
stap! of the Russian re volution* It was characterized by a 
Jtjy/ouU number nf significant developments* First, there was the rc- 

/i h 1 fr j*" rival of such capitalist devices as the payment of interest on 

revatuiittn savintrs accounts and the issuance of 1 Kinds to which premi¬ 
ums were attached. Second, the disparity of wage payments was greatly in¬ 
creased* Some menial workers received as little as loo rubles a month, 
vv hik skilled employees in the heavy Industries and certain adniinistrarivc 
nfJieiaL were permitted to enjoy monthly salaries as high as&soo rubles, :c 
No longer were members of the Communist party limited to incomes of 
$1500 per year a* was the ease when Lenin was in power. Third, the laws 
of marriage and divorce were made more stringent, and women w ere being 
urged 10 bear more children. The original ideal of abolishing the bourgeois 
family seemed now t0 be very definitely a thing of the past. Fourth, there 
was a revival of militia rhm, of nationalism, ami of an inrercst in playing the 
name of power politics. The army was more than doubled in size and was 
reorganized in accordance w ith the Western model. Patriotism, w Inch the 
older strict Maraises despised as a form of capitalist propaganda, was waited 
into a Soviet virtue. In like manner, there was a growing tendency m dis¬ 
card the internationalism of Marx, to strive to make Russia self-SttfitdcttE, 
and to play art active part in old-fashioned diplomacy. With Nazism firmly 
established in Germany, the rulers in the Kremlin seemed to hare decided 
that Russia needed friends. Along with their efforts to huild op a great 
arms and to make their mvn country sfctf-sofficient, they adopted 1 policy 
ofcci-opcrecinn with die Western powers. In 1934 they entered the League 
of Nations, and in 19j5 they exchanged ratifications of a military alliance 
with France* It is apparent,’however, that the real purpose of there mows 
was to drive a wedge between Germany on rite one side and Britain and 
France on the other. At any rate, when the Soviet leaders became sus¬ 
picious in 1938-39 rhat Britain and France were encouraging Hitler to 
expand eastward, they did not hesitate to conclude a nonaggrtssion pact 
with the Nazi government. 1 ’ 

TSie original pWIosophy of Bolshevism, now more popularly known as 
communism, was developed primarily by Lenin, it was not supposed to he 
a new bodv of thought but a strict interpretation of the 
gospel of Mar*. Nevertheless, from the beginning there were 
certain departures f rom the master's teachings* Whereas Marx 
had assumed that a capitalist stage must prepare the way for socialism, 
Lenin denied that this was necessary and insisted that Russia could leap di¬ 
rectly from a feudal to a socialist economy. In the second place. Lenin em¬ 
phasized the rtvoiutwrnry character of socialism much more than did its 
original founder. Marc did believe that in most eases revolution would be 

111 Tile rutile it otfiriiUy worth sboonj rents. 
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necessary. bat he was inclined to deplore the fuel rather than to welcome it. 
Furthermore, in his Amsterdam speech of 1872 he had stated that ‘■there are 
certain countries such as England nmi the United Stares in which the work¬ 
ers rnav hope to secure their ends by peaceful means" Last of all, Bolshe¬ 
vism differs from, Marxism in its conception of proletarian rule. There is 
nothing to indicate that Marx ever envisaged a totalitarian workers' state 
as arbitrary and oppressive in its methods of governing as fascism. True, he 
did speak of the "dictatorship of the proletariat”; but he meant by this a 
dictatorship of the whole working class over the remnants of the bour¬ 
geoisie. W ithin tlw ranks of this class, democratic forms would prevail, 
Lenin, however, set up the ideal of the dictatorship of an flite, a select mi¬ 
nority. wielding supremacy flot only over the bourgeoisie but over the bulk 
of the proletarians themselves. In Russia this ctita is the Cormuunbt p-iny 
vihose membership has varied from 1,500,000 to 6,700,000. 

Since the Bolshevik revolution Russia has had three constitutions. 1 he 
first was the constitution of the R.SJ\ 5 ,R. (Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic], adopted in 1918. I I is provided for 0 form Tifeg^-em- 
of covernnlent for all of the territory then under Bolshevik tutna of sbt 
control—chidly Great Russia and western Siberia. The gov- fl.ST-S.K, 
eminent was constructed in the form of a pyramid with 
soviets of workers and peasants at the base and a Council of 
People's Omunissars at the apex. In the years that folk wed, Bolshevik 
sympathizers gained control of the governments in die Ukraine and in 
White Russia as well as in Azerbai jan, Russian Armenia, and Georgia, l be 
result was the furmatinn in 1917 of rive k -S.S.R. {Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics). The constitution of the USS R., adopted in die same year, 
simply extended die form of government of the R.S.F.S.R. to the entire 
union. Fueh republic liad its own Soviets and its own Council of Com¬ 
missar*. Surmounting rive whole structure was an All-Union Congress of 
Soviets., a Central Executive Committee elected by the Congress, and 3 
Union Council of Commissars elected by the Central Committee. 

In 1976 a new constitution was drafted. It was adopted by popular vote 
the following year and went into effect January 1. ijijS, 1 he constitution 
of" 1916 is in many ways quite different from the ones it Tbnontti- 
superseded. To begin with, it provides for a union of eleven tuiien <>i 
republics ,J instead of five (later seven) under the coivttiru- w 
tinn of 19a j. Much more important is the fact thor the new constitution 
abolishes the system of indirect election and the limited franchise fotttierly 
in effect. Russia now has universal suffrage for all citizens eighteen years of 
age and over. They vote not only for the local soviets hut for members of 
a national parliament- Moreover, rive voting is done by secret ballot. I he 
structure of the government is quite similar to that in other Jed era J re¬ 
el H urine i93v~4*5 die number of repul 1 lie uimuftl to suteefi « * rvsuli of ihe 
conduct ,it icrriinrv fomi PuUnd and FinLmd. (he raking of Northern Uueovum and 
Br«iral«a from RtimwiB. mui die (xincXintMi of Fwuimi. Larra. and Lnlmuma. 
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publics. The highest organ nf ^rate power is rhe Supreme Ssiyicr of tht 
U. 5 .S.R., c<nTup>scd of two chambers—the Soviet of the I tiion ant! the 
Soviet of Nationalities. The former has rioo mem hers elected bv the peo¬ 
ple for four-year terms. Hie Smier of Nationalities has abour 400 in em¬ 
bers chosen for similar terms by the government!? of the several republics. 
Doth chambers have equal legidative powers. To reprosem it between ses¬ 
sions, the Supreme Soviet elects a committee of thirty-sev en members 
known .is the Presidium. This body also lias power to issue decreed to de¬ 
clare war, ami to annul the acts of admhusrrativc officials which do not 
conform to law. The highest executive and administrative agency h the 
Council nf Ministers, likewise elected by the Supreme Soviet* Each Minis¬ 
ter is head of a department, such as War, Foreign Affairs, Railways* Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry and so forth, 11 Finally, the constitutor! nf 1 qj 6 
contains ;r bill of rights, Citizens are guaranteed the right to employment, 
the right to leisure, the right to maintenance in case nf old aue or disability, 
and even the traditional privileges of freedom of speedy of the press, of 
assemblage, and of religion. 

By many people, both inside and outside Russia, tin? constitution ot 
was Eiailed as an evidence lhat Stalin and Jus brethren had turned over a 
new leaf of liberal democracy, O11 paper the provisions for universal 
suffrage, for direct election, for the secret ballot, and for a bill of rights 
undoubtedly looked progressive. Rut in practice there was nothing ro imlb 
care that the Bolshevik leopard had changed its spots. Gir/ens of Russia 
held no more freedom of speech or of the press than they had before. The 
Tbr patty fundamental reason, of course, for the failure of die const*- 
the real * tution m provide anything more than nominal benefits is the 

pwzcrm fact that the real power in the Soviet Union remained in the 

hands of the Communist party, tht only party allowed to 
exist The organs of the government were and still ate 'little mure chan the 
vocal mechanisms through w hich the parry cypresses ji> will. The organi- 
yatinri uf the latter comprises a Central Committee of 125 members* which 
choose* a Presidium of 1; membra and 11 alternates. The Presidium re¬ 
places the Politburo* the chief organ nf the party prior 10 igji, and is not 
to be confused with the Praidhmi nf the government. The Presidium of 
the government is ertmposed chiefly nf second-race ligurcs, 1 he Presidium 
of rhe party- includes the most pow erful men in the country and determines 
rhe baric policies which the government is to cam out. It is noteworthy 
afeo that rite very period in which the constitution was being pur inn - effect 
witnessed a new wave of mass arrests and executions of persons alleged 
to be "Trotskyists, spies, and wreckers/ 1 

perhaps enough has been said already to indicate that the Bolshevik up¬ 
heaval was not merely political in character bur had profound economic 
and social results. By 1950 private man ufaciu ring and private trade had 
** Beluie the Minute** were called Crjixiiiiisxjj*. 
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federation of peoples. Essentially, it was not much more than another con¬ 
ference of diplomats, a standing conference, a hit more highly organised 
than the old Concert of Europe I’he member states were still sovereign and 
independent, with freedom to maintain and use armed forces and to conduct 
their foreign policies about as they liked. 

Struggles over the balance of power were another underlying cause of 
hoili wars. But the power struggle which brought on World War 11 was 
considerably different from the one that had raged before 
Sr 1914- World War 1 had profound effects in changing the 
bilMtee equilibrium or lack of equilibrium among stares. It reduced 

(4 i w*#f Germany and Russia temporarily m the level of second-rate 

powers and eliminated Austria-Hungary from the list entirely. It gave an 
uneasy primacy to Britain and France in Europe, and it greatly strengthened 
the position of the United States, It made America the world 5 chief creditor 
station and enabled her to expand her trade into areas formerly dominated 
bv Britain and Germany, 

Perhaps most important of all, World War 1 divided the nations of the 
world into I lave and Have-not powers- The former included Great Britain, 
tile United States. France, and Russia. Britain had the smallest home¬ 
land, but iter empire extended over 1 3,000,000 square miles, 
one-fdutth of rhe land area of the earth, and was inhabited 
by joo,ooo v oaj people, or one-fourth of rhe population of 
France had a total empire of 4,000,000 square miles and 
inhabitants. Neither the United Stares nor Russia owned 
but both had extensive home areas rich 
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natural resources. The former ruled over 3,735*000 51 pare milts with a pop¬ 
ulation of 130.000.000. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics extended 
over an area of 8*000,000 square miles and was inhabited by no fewer than 
3 ti 1 people. The position of the Have-not: powers—Germany* Italy* 

and Japan—wemed pool imkcil by comparison. Fhc three of them com¬ 
bined had an .irci of less than 1,500,000 square miles, ro accommodate a 
borne population wlikrh exceeded the total for Great Britain and the United 
Stares. German patriots con Id point out that the average German citizen bad 
only JO04 rtf a square mile of living spat* ar his disposal whereas tht average 
Briton could draw upon the wealth anti economic opportunities of almost 
three square miles of imperial territory* 

The fallacies in rhis view of the matter were seldom noticed, lr seemed 
sufficient for the German nationalist to reflect upon the fact that standards 
of living in Britain were higher than in his own country to 
prove to him that the existing division of rhe earth's surface 
was unjust. He was there fore ready to disrupt the status qua 
by any means in bis power. Perhaps diplomatic cunning 
would he suiffictair, hut if mu, lie would resort to war, Italians 
□nd Japanese had even weightier evidence of the injustice of the existing 
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been almost entirely abolished- Factories, mines, railroads, and public utili¬ 
ties were exclusively owned by the state. Score were either 
giivcrmutor enterprises or producer^ and consumers 1 co-up- iJfi j 
cratites. Agriculture also had been almost completely so- iwf/ir of 
daltzcd State farms included about io per cent of the land; ^ 
and collective farms, organized on a co-operative basis, oc¬ 
cupied nearly all of the remainder. No less revoiutionary were the develop¬ 
ments in the social sphere. Religion as a factor in the lives of the people 
declined to a phec of small importance* To be sure, Cfuistkmty was still 
tolerated; but churches had been reduced in number, and were not per¬ 
mitted to engage in any charitable or educational activities. Furthermore, 
members of the Communist party were required ta be atheists. Comi ionium 
not only renounces all belief in the supernatural hut atrcmpEb tn cultivate 
a new ethics. The primary aim Ls to create a posith'? morality, based upon 
duty to society, in place of the old negative morality, founded upon a no¬ 
tion of personal sin. The cardinal virtues in this positive morality are in¬ 
dustry, respect for public property, willingness to sacrifice individual in¬ 
terests for the good of society, and loyalty to the Soviet fatherland and 
to the socialist ideal at all times. The gulf which sepirates communist 
morality from that of bourgeois countries is illustrated by the dedication of 
a monument in Moscow in 1939 to 3 twelve-year-old boy who reported Ms 
own hither to the secret police for shielding some enemies of Stalin, 

Regardless of one's attitude toward the communist philosophy, he can 
scarcely deny (bar the Bolshevik regime has certain accimiplbliincms to 
its credit. Among the principal ones may he mentioned die AscnmpUsb- 
following; (r) the reduction of illiteracy from a proportion vimitof 
of at least 50 per cent to less than so per cent; (1) a marked f&r Btthbe- 
improvement in agricultural merhods and an increase in the w ' ******** 
yield of the soil- (3) a notable expansion eo indusmalizaritm, especially 
when compared with the levels to which the national economy had sunk 
at the end of the civil war; 14) the establishment 0! a planned economy, 
which at Icicit operates successfully enough to prevent overproduction; 
{§) the opening of educational and cultural opportunities t<» large numbers 
of the common people; and {&} the isiablishmcrn of a system of govem- 
mciit assistance for working mother* and ihrir infants and !rcc medical 
care and hospitalization for must of the citizens. 

On The other hand,. ir cannot be overlooked thnr fhoc accomplishments 
were purchased at a very hi^h price. The program of socialization and 
industrialization was pushed at so dizzy a pec that the good 
of individual citizens wax almost forgotten. For example, rhe wkahri* 
overemphasis upon heavy iitdustry and upon armaments 
manufacture under the Five Year pCrns resulted in a scarcity of cons timers' 
Lfoods and consequently in fantastic prices Even with the reductions mask 
In 195:3 a min s suit of yuod quality trill cost about iGoo mbits. To cam 
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rhis amount the average worker must labor fur you horns, or approximately 
18 weeks. A pair of shoes cost anywhere from 1S0 ro 350 rubles, which 
is like wise a mggerireg price uhca measured against the average monthly 
wage of 60a rubles. It must not be forgotten cither that the Bolshevik re- 
guitc fastened ujx>n Russia a tyranny just as extreme as that of iIjl- Tsar. 
Indeed, the number of its victims sentenced to slave labor camps probably 
exceeds the number consigned by the Tsais to eaik in Siberia* And it is 
fiignidcant that nearly all the old Bolsheviks (except Stalin himself; who 
took 3 leading pan in the uprising of November, 1917, were subsequently 
shaft or driven into exile. 
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4. THE DEMOCRACIES BETWfcXN £\VQ WAfiS 

By iq^q only three of the chief pow ers—Grcm Britain, France, and the 
United Stales—remained in the list of democratic countries. Among the 
lesser states democracy survived in Switzerland, Holland. Belgium, Fin¬ 
land, the Scandinavian countries, a few of the republics 
of Latin America, and the self-governing dominions of the 

British Common wealth Nearly all of rhe rest of the world 

■ * 

had succumbed to despotism of one fours or another. Italy, 
Germany, and Spain were fasebri Russia was communist; 
Hungary was dominated by a Landowning oligarchy; while Poland, 
Turkey, China, .usd Japan were essentially military dictatorship. For the 
most part, this cleavage represented a division between the so-calkd Have 
and Have-not nations— the former including [he democracies, and the 
latter the dictatorships Great Britain, France, and the United States were 
sated countries, rich in territorial empire and in mineral resources* Italy, 
Gtrimny* and Japan were hungry rtaddns, Lurking both markets and raw 
materials to keep their iiidustriil establishments operating successfully* 
This was nor a natural condition. Had it not been for tariffs and oilier im¬ 
port restrictions, rlic markets of India would have been just as accessible 
Co German) 1 or Japan as they were Dei Britain, and the raw materials of 
North Africa would have been no less available to Italy chan they were 
to France. But given the tariff barriers, it u*w impossible for Germany to 
buy the iron ore of Lorraine since France would not take her exports, and 
without the sate of exports she could not obtain the money to buy im- 
pores. Whar Germany did, therefore, was m enrer into speed*] hatter agree- 
incurs w ith such countries as Sweden and Spain. In return for the purchase 
from Germany of specified quantities of manufactures, Germany would 
agree to buy from Sweden or Spain iron ore of an equivalent value. These 
arrangemcnis were cumbersome and seldom produced satisfictarv refills. 
At the same rime it should be remembered chat die democratic countries 
themselves were not alw ays enjoying halcyon days of security and plenty, 
Many of them were harassed by debt. unemployment, and business stag¬ 
nation almost continuously from World War 1 . 
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Tr will be impossible co describe rhe hisToiy of all cite democracies he- 
rwcen the two wars or even to analyze minutely internal developmenrs in 
any one of them. In generaL there were three main periods' ^ 

lirsf, a period of acute depression, from tgi 8 Co 1923; second, ,bii- 

a period of relative prosperity from 1923 to 1920; and third, tory of r be 

a period of chronic depression after 19:9. During the Erst two 
of these periods efforts were made ru continue the policies \n vogue before 
19:4* though mi rurally some adjustments were necessary. But rtw era of 
chronic dcpresimi witnessed departures that were much more extreme. 
Nearly everywhere there was a trend in the direction of planned prodiic- 
rion. with an increasing amount of governmental intervention in economic 
affairs and a tendency to consolidate the power of the state. 

The oldest and most powerful of the democracies in Europe found her¬ 
self in a critical position at the end of World War l. For much of Great 
Britain's foreign commerce had been destroyed. She was j ktcrnk±i 
heavily indebted to the United States, and the money she had petition &f 
advanced to her European allies c<luld not be collected. More- Great Unurn 
over, the demand for British manufactured goods had declined sharply 
as a result of the fact that, during the war, cuiton mills had been estab¬ 
lished in Japan anil in India, and Australians were weaving their own wool. 
By taking over the German merchant marine, Britain oidy punished her¬ 
self; for nms. the shipyards of the Clyde had nothing to do. tbere was also 
a reduced demand for BririsH coal, since the French were cofleeting mil- 
lions of tons from Germany* As n consequence of such factors as these, 
Great Britain soon found that i^otwxtKio of her workers were unable to 
obtain employment: and would have to be supported by the governments 
By 1911 this number had Increased to 1,000,000. 

The eoaliriim cabinet formed during the war under the leadership of 
David Llovd George did Itiric to remedy Britain's economic ailments ex¬ 
cept 10 establish a dote for the unemployed and to impose Thtfim 
limited tariffs on rht products of a few key Industries, In l^batgot- 
1931 the Conservatives forced Lloyd George 10 resign and *™ wfwr 
organized a new cabinet under Stanley Halit win. In the election of 1913 
the Conservatives lost their majority to the Labor party, whose leaden 
Ramsay MacDonald had campaigned on a platform urging nationalization 
of mines and railways, government subsidies for housing, and a capital levy 
on fortunes in excess of $25,000. MacDonald's term ns Prime Minister lasted 
only ten months, lie was unable to accomplish much, beyond the enact¬ 
ment of n bill providing fnr governm e nt aid for the construction of thou¬ 
sands of bouses to rental §2,45 per week. In October, 1924. he was defeated 
m the House of Commons on a charge of being friendly toward commu¬ 
nism, The ensuing election gav c a majority of over soo scars to the Conserva¬ 
tives, though they actually received only a minority of the popular vote. 

Backed by so overwhelming a majority in the House of Commons, the 
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Conservatives were able to continue m power until 1929. Baldwin was 
The Con again Prime Minister at the head of a cabinet of stodgy indus¬ 
trialists, mon&dcd aristocrats, and hard-bitten politicians of 
the old school The period uf their supremacy was an era 
of comparative prosperity. Trade picked up, there was 3 
modest boom in light industry, and unemployment declined by nearly 50 
per cent. Bur coal mining, shipbuilding* and the construction industry were 
still in the doldrums. In May* rgi6, die miners went on strike, and the 
workers in most of the heavy industries and in transportation walked out In 
sympathy with therm This was the famous "general $trike ,r which threw 
such a scare into the possessing climes. It lasted for nine days and In the end 
was worse than a failure. Nor only did the workers receive no positive 
benefits, but the government stirred up the people against them through 
the publicly owned broadcasting system and in 1917 enacted a vicious 
Trade Union and Trade Disputes Vet. The Act made general strikes 
unlawful, forbade picketing, and practically prohibited the collection 
of md^uriton funds for political purposes. With respect to some other 
mattery the Baldwin government had 3 more constructive record, U ex¬ 
tended provisions for widows 1 * otpltans', and old-age pensions and granted 
the vote to all women who had nut been enfranchised by the Reform Act 
of 1918. 

In the election of 1929 the Conservatives were defeated, and then for a 
second rime Ramsay MacDonald became Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

JotuU A®in J 9*4 was dependent for a majority in ihe House of 
rifjffl ,r* iht Commons upon the remnant of Liberals who still managed 
h ^ m 10 be elected to dm body. Consequently he was again unable 

to accomplish much. I fc did succeed in abolishing grants for military train¬ 
ing in the schools and in restoring conscientious objectors to civil rights, 
hut lie was unable to achieve anything in the direction of socialism* nr even 
to repeal the anti-labor legislation of she Baldwin regime. The Labor pane 
connived to remain in power turn! the summer of 1931. By that time Eng¬ 
land was sinking deep into the quagmire of the great depression. In August 
the Seed of unemployment rose to 2,700,000* The gold reserve was rapid I v 
dwindling, while 3 budgetary deficit of nearly Jic>o,ooo/xx> was in prospect 
by the end of the fiscal year. Paced with this crisis. MacDonald and a few 
of I its colleagues determined to cut unemployment relief* together with 
all salaries and pensions, in ihe hope of saving the nation’s credit* But un^ 
able to win the support of a majority in his own cabinet, the Prime Minister 
resigned on August 15, eq^i The next day he formed 3 So-Called National 
Government composed of representatives ,*f all ihrcc parties but including 
a majority of (Conservatives 

The National Government thus established continued in office through 
the worst stages of the depression ami finallv brought England to a sub¬ 
stantial recovery. From 1951 to 1935 it was headed by MacDonald and 
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during the next two years by Baldwin. The policies follow yd by these men 
were relatively conservative, bur they still represented a con¬ 
siderable departure from wdl-bc.ucn paths In Sep tender, 

1931, gold payments were suspended* as a consequence of 
foreign withdrawals from the Bunk of England at the rate uf 
millions of jxumds per day* By tins jet Great Britain aban¬ 
doned the gold standard, and most of the other nations of the 
world soon followed her example. Early ill 1931 MacDonald inaugurated 
a system of protectionism, providing for tariffs as high in some eases as 
100 per cent. Beginning in 1933 efforts were made to revive the prosperity’ 
of British agriculture. A series of Marketing Acts was passed designed to 
improve the price levels of agricultural products. The Acts empowered 
two-thirds of the producers of any commodity to plan the quantity and 
price of their product. Their plan would dim be approved and enacted into 
taw by Parliament. In addition to these various expedients, the National 
Government extended subsidies for shipbuilding and housing, reduced in¬ 
terest rates fin public and private loans, and increased the rates and lowered 
Hie exemptions for taxes on incomes. By the fiscal year 1935 pS the budget 
had been brought into balance. Except for the Marketing Acts, the adoption 
of protective tariffs* and thy abandonment of rhe gold standard, the ma¬ 
jority' of the cabinet's policies were entirely in line with orthodox eeo- 
ntunics. No attempt made to rai.se prices by monetary inflation or to 
stimulate prosperity by deficit spending. Nor was Hi ere any effort to keep 
everybody employed at government expense. Tluc aim was rather to create 
an atmosphere of stability and confidence which would stimulate the flow 
of private investment into productive channels. 1 * Perhaps a fair measure 
of the success of these policies b to he found in the fact that unemployment 
was reduced from *4Jjo<ocki in 1933 cn i + ijo»ooo in July, 1937. 11 

During must of the rime from 1918 m 1939, die domestic as well as Hit 
foreign policies of France were dictated alternately by two very pow erful 
groups. The first was made up of finance capitalists, great Corntmt* 
bankers, a nd member of the Cm£f 4 des Forges, as the Freneb JH j 

association of iron and steel manufacturers Was railed. They moJmm 
believed in strung government and hated every form of cco- rmiKV 
11c m 3 c radicalism- Their fondest ambition after the war was to uniir the 
coal and coke of die Saar and the Ruhr with the iron of Lorraine; for with¬ 
out the former, the biter is of limited value- They were strung esptmenfx 
also of ihe iilliances with [inland and with the nations of die Liiile Emente, 
perhaps partly because these provided for loans of French money and for 
contracts to buy French munitions. The tuber group was composed of 
pci tv industrialists and shopkeepers and members of the class of r<ntim t 

MS« \VWMm Kuren,. Jr^ w Briia[Ei , i Etioanom Recovery." Farrijpt FoUcy Reports, 
July j u iy3J. 

wLe jjjirf of Nttiom Mombly BufUsin of Swiafci* 
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who livid on the income from small investments. Tlie passionate longing 
of this group was for sciurirv They did not want their nation to expand, 
they were no i even interested in gutting rich; but what they desired above 
everything else was a chance to hold on ro what they had, They disliked 
big business and looked upon the speculative financier as no Jess an enemy 
than the communist. 

From 1918 ro 1924 the first of these groups was in power* under the 
leaders Snip for a time of President Poincare and Premier Clesiienceau.^ 
These men and their followers upheld the punitive peace and hoped to 
make Germany pay the whole cost of the war. As we have seen, it was 
Poincare who sent troops into the Ruin valley m 1913. There Is a strong sus¬ 
picion that hk object was not simply to punish Germany for her alleged 
default on reparations hut actually to annex the district to France, What¬ 
ever ihe purptiscj the project was a failure ami Poincare was forced out of 
office. He was succeeded in 1924 by i douard Her riot, leader of the Radical 
Socialists, who rep reamed letter than any other party the interests of 
small business and of the remkr doss. But the tenure of Hcrriot aod his 
moderates was brief. The conservatives had impaired the credit of the gov¬ 
ernment hy borrowing heavily to pay for the war and for reconstruction 
of the invaded ureas, h was expected that the burden could be shifted 
ro Germany* and when this turned out to be a foolish dream* the franc 
began ro decline. When Herrioc failed to oil a any proposals acceptable to 
the rich for saving the franc, he was thrown out of office. In 1926 Poincarf 
returned as Premier and restored the government's credit: by ruthless econ¬ 
omies. The franc consequemly rose until it was worth about a fifth of its 
normal value. At this level it was stabilized in 1926. 

France was not seriously affected by die Great Depression until long after 
itiost other countries were ready to be sold under the hammer The reason 
frmtv tifc ^> r * n fc he balanced economic life of the French tianon. The 
combt to population was almost evenly divided berween urban ind 

thrdtpre j- agricultural pursuits. Business was mainly small enter prise. 
****** and millions of the people were self-employed. Nevertheless, 

France was mx able to withstand the shock indefinitely. When it finally 
came in 1932. a period of political chaos ensued- Cabinets followed each 
other with startling rapidity, and communists and fascists rioted in the 
vrreccs. At length in 1956 a combination known as ille Popukr Front suc¬ 
ceeded in winning 2 national election It was composed of the three panics 
of the left—Radical Socialises Socialists, and Oimmunisis Sts leader at 
this time was Leon Blum, a member of the Sudalisr pony and u distin¬ 
guished intellectual. 

The government of the Popular Front is famous especially for its eco¬ 
nomic reforms and a ho for its reorientation of foreign policy. It national- 

H The men were in tiHitc TOficiUer unril nj-io, wlsen Poinctr^'j itttu is Prc&i- 
iknc tvpiicJ ton I OemcncMti rcs^gncit. Ywm 191: (o PnmLire w wj Pronier, 
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iztd the munitions industry and reorganized the Bank of France So ns to de¬ 
prive the ;oo largest stockholders of their monopolistic cun- T hc rt^hnt 
trol over credit It established a forty-hour week with com- itftkcV&p- 
putory annual vacations for all urban workers. Ir canceled uljr Front 
the reductions of government salaries, initiated a program of public works, 
reorganized the coal industry, and devalued rhe franc by about jq per 
cent, For rhe benefit of the farmers it established a Wheat Office ro fix 
rlic price and regulate the distribution of grain, tn the sphere of foreign 
policy St entered into a firm alliance with Great Britain and submitted to 
Bridal leadership in all European questions. Every one of these accomplish- 
rue ms was rhe work of Lfion Blurm who served as Premier from June, 1956, 
to June, 1937. His policies were continued in slightly modified form by 
Camille Chauremps utodl March, 1938. Soon afterward the regime of the 
Popular Front came to an end with the secession af Edouard Datodkr, 
Though a Radical Socialist, Daladkr showed lirtle interest in economic re¬ 
form. Contending that more labor was necessary to speed up preparations 
for national defense, he revoked the forty-hour week. Later, as the inter- 
national crisis deepened, he obtained the consent of Parliament ro govern 
the country by emergency decrees. 

Of all ihr democracies, none had a history between the wars so varied 
and climactic as the United States, No one of them rose to dkzJer eco¬ 
nomic heights, md few sank to lower dept Its. At the end of 
World War 1 , America was the richest and most powerful tijmtbt 
nation in the world. While the states of Europe had been crcamafm 
ma n ling eac h other on t he batt 1 eficld t she was capturin g thd r wrtd 
markets, penetrating their fields of investment, and expanding her own in¬ 
dustry and agriculture enormously, Wl-icrc^, before the war, America 
owed Europe about (} h ooo,og<j,ooo, now she was Europe’s creditor to she 
tune of about 5 1 c.txKNtK30*000. All of this made for a golden age of power 
and prosperity in the United States. True* jc was interrupted in 1920-31 
]>y a sharp depression; but this little unpleasantness was soon over, and the 
forward march was resumed, From 192* to 1919 America enjoyed seven 
of the fattest years in any nation's history* The standard of living of her 
people was the highest m rite world. By 1950 one out of every rive of her 
entire population was the owner of an automobile. There were over 13.000,- 
non radios in American homes md more telephones than in rhe rest of the 
world put together. Fortunately riot all of ihe new wealth was upended 
for conveniences and luxuries. In 1929 sales of bonks were nearly twice 
what they bad been in 1919* despite an increase in population of only 
per cent. Appropriations for public education rose from about 5500,000,000 
on the eve of World War 1 10 over S2*n?o,000,000 in 1930, 

Yet to a large extent the postwar prosperity of the United States rested 
upon foundations of $*nd_ It was artificially stimulated in the beginning 
by the high prices of the war era. Farmers in the mld-Wcst went head 
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over heels into debe to purchase land In the arid regions of western 
Tbi flimsy Nebraska* extern Colorado* and western Oklahoma., in the 
fatTMdMitim expectation that wheat would always Vic selling for more 
iff Amtriam than izjx) 3 bushel When rhe prici- dropped to 93 cents in 
pwprtity tqzj* They found themselves smek with their mortgages* 

Fanners* of course. Were not the only ones who were tempted into over- 
expansion by fantastic prices- many more coal min as and factories were 
opened than si cre necessary to supply die norma] demand, A second weak- 
new in American prosperity was the Fact that ii was unevenly dismbuteib 
Tlit profits of the rich increased by a much higher ratio than the incomes of 
rhe masses. While the value of manufactured goods increased by 40me 
Sta<aoo&w>pon from 193.3 to 1929, wages advanced by otiSy SGoo^ockmw* 
A third of the flimsy foundations of America's prospcriiy was foreign loans. 
Because of war profits, many of her citizens in 1919 had a surplus of capital 
to invest, .Most of it went for rhe expansion of domestic industry, but a 
considerable proportion was shipped abroad- Bv 1930 American private 
loans in foreign countries amounted to about Siti.ooo.ovx^ouo, Much of 
litis money was nut n_-iIEy invested at alL but w ns used for the purchase of 
American goods. When the loans were called on account of uncertain con¬ 
ditions in Europe, this market dried up. 

In 1929 rhe great bubble burst. About the middle of September spreu- 
latnrMiTi rhe New York Slock Exchange began selling their holdings. The 
market stopped rising, fluctuated uneasily for a time, and 
then, on October z+, crashed in a wild tumult of selling. 
Some business am] political leaders attempted to reassure the 
public, but everyone w ho knew much about the financial history of the 
courttn, realized that this was the end. The causes of the debacle still defv 
an absolutely satisfactory explanation, bur the underlying ones would ap¬ 
pear to be dose tv reLiied to the impetus given to spccuhrimi tnJ to overex- 
pansion by World War I. A second factor* perhaps equally important, was 
the refusal of mo^r capitalists to pass on a mi Indent percentage of the bene- 
!m of nriis^ prod tier urn to the cqreymm in lower prices, or to the workers 
in higher w ago. A third w as die disastrous tariff policy M the United States 
government, which encouraged retaliatory Tariffs elsew here and almost 
destroyed inrcmarinnal trade. Even late as 1930 President Hoover, 
against the advice of more dm iqoo economi-ses, signed rhe J-fawlcy-Smoqt 
bill, which raided the dudes on many commodities to the highest levds in 
rhe nation's history. The ciTect of this was undoubtedly to deepen the 
crisis Mast of the other actions of the Hoover a cl Enumeration to check rhe 
economic decline were more commendable* It encouraged the appropria¬ 
tion of large sums for public works. Ii secured a moratorium on intergov¬ 
ernmental debts and reparation* front July i. 1931* to June 30, 1931. It 
cfeiabthtu-il a Reconstruction Finance Gorporatitm with authority to lend 
muncy tu bank* and u> the railroads, and cvcmuilly tq the States for public 
relief* None of these expedients, however, seemed 10 do much good, and 
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in November. Hoover was defeated for re-election by the Democratic 

candidate, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Tiic Roosevelt administration proceeded to carry out such radical altcnt- 
tbm^ in the American economic picture that some people considered, the 
results as little short of a revolution. Its leader was interested 
not merely in rescuin'.' the nation from panic but in effecting y t ?L 
a New Deal, which would bring a mure abundant life to the 
mass of "forgotten men," His first objectives, however, were not so much 
reform as relief and recovery. With the hanking system in .1 state of col¬ 
lapse, with at least t $,000,000 workers unemployed. and with whe.it selling 
ar the lowest level since flit time of Queen Elizabeth, there teemed no 
alternative bur to shore up what was left of the economic structure in the 
hope that the skies would brighten in the not too distant future. 1 hv 
imrial efforts in this direction took the form of financial measures. A hank 
holiday was proclaimed throughout the nation and an embargo placed on 
the (. sport of “old .ttid silver. Next rhe hoarding of gold and gold cemilitates 
was prohibited, and soon afterward the nation formally abandoned the gold 
standard. Convinced rbat a rise in prices was necessary to save ihc pro¬ 
ducers of raw commodities from min, Roosevelt obtained authority from 
Congress to inflate the currency by rhe issuance of Ijvooo.wm.ooci of paper 
money. When this failed lie reduced the gold content of the dull.ir 10 
5^>e. Measures were: adopted also to eliminate financial abuses. To prevent 
recurrent epidemics of bank failures Congress established the Federal De¬ 
posit Insurance Corporation to provide insurance of bank deposits up to 
S5000. Severe restrictions were placed upon the use of hank credit fur 
speculative purposes; commercial banks were ordered to divest themselves 
of their securities affiliates; and a Securities and Exchange Commission 
was created to regulate tiic stock and commodity exchanges, to eliminate 
pools, “wash sales?’ and other devices for manipulating the markets, and to 
supervise the issuance of new securities. 

An equally urgent problem was to provide work for the mil lions of 
unemployed' Billions of do Ibis were appropriated fur slum clearance, soil 
erosion work, reforestation, rural electrification, educational pjHef Kid 
and professional projects, and for the construction of high- 
wavs, schools, power plants, and hospitals. Ihc foundation f e ‘ 
for many of these projects was provided for in the N attonu I Industrial 
Recovery Act of ipj). ibis act was designed to spread the work hj 
reducing hours of employment In every industry but also ro stimulate 
business and thereby to create new jobs. It set up a National Recovery 
Administration (NRA) to a&hi industrial producers in working out codes 
which would regulate production, hours of labor, and wages b each of 
the several Industrie. Jre main objective w as to prevent excessive competi¬ 
tion and overproduce m and thereby to enable the business man to cam < 
fan profit and to pay high wages. The cardinal assumptiniu underlying it 
were that the American economy had reached a srjgt of maturity, that the 
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problem of production li^ici been solved* and that tlic major concern of the 
future should be a more equitable dhnrihutiun of purchasing power m the 
great moss of the citizens. The advent of NRA was hailed wkh great 
enthusiasm, Effigies of ^Old-Mm Depression" were publicly burned, and 
IE is estimated that wiriiin a year more than 4+000*000 unemployed were 
reabsorbed into industry. Bui in 1935 a unanimous Supreme Court found 
rhe National Industrial R ternary Act uiuionmcutiunaL The technical 
ground was the delegation of legislative power to administrative agencies, 
\mt it is conceivable that die tin fu mutate effects of the Act in strcngi licning 
monopoly (since jt appended the anti-crust laws) had more than a little 
ro do with the Court's decision. 

Relief for die farmer was also considered a capital necessity by the 
Roosevelt adininistration. As noted, currency inflation was to be one means 
of accomplishing this purpose. But the President also believed 
that agriculture suffered in even greater degree than industry 
fiOTTi overproduction, in the spring of 1933, therefore, lie induced Con¬ 
gress 10 poa* the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Its most significant pro- 
visions authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into compacts 
with farmers whereby, in return for government subsidies* they would 
agree to reduce the acreage planted in staple commodities. The acreage 
of some crop was actually reduced by almost mic-third* Prices rose by 
nn even i^reater proportion* since the revenue for the subsidies was ob¬ 
tained from a processing ias, which the processor passed on to the con¬ 
sumers* Tlic Ace also provided for the removal of millions of acres of 
marginal land from cultivation and for the resettlement of their cultivators 
on more fertile soil ekew here. No more than for industry' did the Roosevelt 
administration assume tliat there was any room for an expansion of agri¬ 
cultural production. Lc was taken for granted that foreign markets were 
largely relics of the past, and that American agriculture would have to be 
conducted henceforth mainly on j basis of self-sufficiency'. Only in the State 
Department* wlitre Corded Hull was arriving to establish closer economic 
ties between nations by Reciprocal Trade Agreements, was much confi¬ 
dence shown in the possibility of expanding international trade. In iptti 
the same Supreme Conn which struck down the NTRA dee bred the AAA 
unconstitutional. 1 his rime the decision was by a vote of 6 tu 3, Perhaps 
fur this reason the administration did not hum hie itself sn defeat. hut in¬ 
duced Congress to pass a new act which accomplished by different methods 
the same results as the old. 

The theory has been advanced in some quarters that there were really 
Reform* wo New Deals—the first extending from to 1935 and 
rim“ w.jmi concerned primariU with relief and recovery; and the second 

Wet: Drjl front 1935 to 1939 devoted chiefly to reform. 1 r While no 
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sharp dividing line can actually be drawn, there is a measure of truth in this 
theory. By '935 recovery was substantial though by nn means complete, 
and relief had been provided on so lavish a scale that no family needed to 
fear the wolf at the door. Moreover, enough obstacles had arisen within ihv 
government itself to make the necessity of reform appear more urgent. 
One of the first of the measures designed to effect radical changes was the 
Warner Act. guaranteeing the right of collective bargaining in industry 
and authorizing the majority of the workers in each plant to determine 
which union should serve as the collective bargaining agency for the whole 
Imdv of workers, A second was the Wheeler-Rayburn Act establishing 
Federal regulation nf the production and transmission of deetric power in 
interstate commerce, and providing a '‘death sentence” for all non-integratod 
holding companies in the public utility industry. A third was the Social 
Security Act providing for unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, and 
benefit payments to the blind, dependent mothers and children, and crippled 
children, A fourth was rhe Fair Labor Standards Act, abolishing child labor 
and pro riding for a minimum hourly wage and a maximum working week 
of foirv hours by 194°- Still another reform measure was developed 
throughout the first and second New Deals. This was the application of 
the principle of power production by public authorities in order to achieve 
a "yardstick" of costs against which rlic charges of private utility com¬ 
panies could be measured. The original project for this purpose was the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) started in 1933. Others include the 
Grand Coulee Dorn in the state of Washington and the Bonneville Dam on 
the lower Columbia River. 

Fen- historians would deny that the New Deal was one of the most 
significant events in the history of modem nations. Since its results were 
mainly in the direction of preserving rather than destroying Ratlin 
capitalism, it can scarcely be called a revolution. Neverthe- oftbt 
less, it probably did more for rhe farmer and the wage earner Keomwll 
than any of the so-called revolutions in American history. 

The incomes of these classes had increased nearly too per cent since the 
depth of rhe depression. Perhaps more important, they had gained a degree 
of economic security which they Iwd never known before. On the other 
hand, a number of crucial problems remained unsolved- The most serious 
was unemployment. In >939, after six years of the New Deal. America 
had more than 9,000,000 jobless wurkers^a figure which exceeded the 
combined unemployment of the rest of the world. Why this was so is a 
question almost impossible to answer. Perhaps it was because rite govern¬ 
ments of most other industrialized nations had emphasized recovery rather 
tlian reform. Perhaps it was due also to the fact that America had experi¬ 
enced 1 much greater expansion in the 1910s than Britain, I ranee, or Ger¬ 
many, and that consequently recovery to the levels of 1919 was more diffi¬ 
cult for her than for rhem. 


Chapter^ Q 


The Return to Internationa! 
Anarchy 


TIIE victory of the Allies in 1918 nor the 
fevered prosperity" nj the 19:0 s brought peace and freedom to an agonized 
world. Pcrttaps, in the final analysis, both were obstacles m any such desir¬ 
able results, The Allies did not heed the lessons of the terrible ordeal from 
which they had emerged victorious, By succumbing t* temptations of 
power and greed they threw their victory away. The prosperity of the 
ipao’jG rested upon such freakish foundations and was so badly dhtriliuied 
that it contained within itself the germs of economic catastrophe. By 1939 
Western civilization a$ ready tor another great test of 115 ability to survive 
in rhe race w ith disaster. 

1. THE FAILURE OF THE WILStlKlAN PEACE 

Aftef a r rag teal I v brief interval of less than run decades, she peace 
which bad been concluded in 1919-^0 by in ruLrts- It had rumed out to be 
only an armisriee, and again the world was marching rapidly 
U^*7 iftr down the highroad to war, The causes of the collapse nf the 
peace are now reasonably dear. To begin with, certain pro¬ 
vision* of the r red tits were unnecessarily harsh or. at feast, extremely un¬ 
wise, The makers of the treaties paid tittle regard to the Fourteen Points or 
tn nr her pledges which had led rhe G ermirts to believe lhat riie peace would 
have a unique foundation of justice and liberality. The reparations settle¬ 
ment was in flat violation of the pre-Armistice agreement nf November 5* 
mrS, Ln which it was dearly siaccd that Germany was to piv compensation 
only for 'damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and rhdr 
propertyArticle :it of rhe Y Fcaty nf Versailles, which held Germany 
md her allies solely guilty of causing rhe war, was historically inaccurate 
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anti psychologically' unsound. Because the Germans were forced to admit 
their guilt, it became a point of honor with them to rebel against the accusa¬ 
tion and to seek vengeance against those who made it. Equally serious was 
the mistake of the statesmen at the Paris Conference in treating both Ger¬ 
many and Russia as ourcast nations. It would have been bad enough to have 
made one of them a pariah, but to base relegated both to that category was 
to court disaster. .Misery loves company among nations as well as among 
individuals. Consequently, the two countries began to solicit each others 
favor as early is 1911 when they signed the Treaty of Rapallo granting 
each other diplomatic recognition, establishing trade relations, and cantcl- 
ifiC prewar debts and claims. Even the accession of Hitler did not destroy 
for some months the friendly regard of the Russian government tor Ger¬ 
many. 

As We look hack upon it now with the wisdom of hindsight, it appears 
chat there was something in the very nature of the Wilsonian peace which 
practically doomed it to failure. The matics of toto-io were 
obsolete in many respects before the ink of t he signatures had L - JaJ « 

dried- Essentially, they were treaties which attempted m pro- 0 /' jbe 
vide a nineteenth-century solution for a twcnriecb-ccntury >tn 
problem. In accordance with the doctrine of the adf-detennination of 
peoples, they split Europe into an even larger number of independent politi¬ 
cal units than had existed In 1914, The result was to encourage bickerings, 
rivalries,and trade and armaments competition on * greater scale than ever 
What Europe needed in 1919 was not a larger number of compering and 
potentially hostile states hut some program for greater unity. Steps at least 
should have been taken to prevent tariff wars and a mad striving for self- 
sufficiency which could have no other effect than a drastic impairment of 
standards of living. It was a fatal defect of the treaties that the solution of 
economic problems was so largely ignored. 

Rut even if the Wilsonian peace had approached perfection, it might srill 
hare failed eventually. The logic of such a conclusion is to he found in the 
fact that the two powers most strongly committed to uphold- 7V;tf 
in if it could not agree as to the policies they should follow. -nt 

t he British had one idea, the French something altogether dif- of Uri:tin 
fertnt. About all they were united upon was the desirability tmif 

of keeping Bolshevism from spreading. Obsessed with a fear that Germany 
might recover her strength and seek revenge for her defeat, the French were 
determined upon rigid! fulfillment of the terms nf ihe treaties They were 
more interested in the security' of their own nation th-m they were in the 
economic recovery of Europe. To achieve that security they were not con¬ 
tent to rely exclusively upon the league of Nations. They preempted to 
supplement the security offered by the League with a new system of alli¬ 
ances designed to encircle the defeated nations with .1 band of steel, be¬ 
tween 1919 and 1917 France entered into partnerships with Belgium, 
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Poland, and the members of the Little Entente (Czech oslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania). The governments of alt of these countries were encouraged 
to maintain large armies* to borrow money from l ranee* and to keep careful 
watch upon the activities of Germany and her former satellites. 

The policy of Britain with respect to maintaining die peace in these fate¬ 
ful years was almost the opposite of that of France, Separated from the rest 
of Europe by the English Gunnel, the British felt dm they did not Have to 
worry $o much about national security* Moreover, as a trading nation they 
were vitally interested in die economic recovery of Europe* Germany* in 
fact, had been One of Britain's best customers before die war. Comcqueidy, 
as unemployment increased in the industrial areas of rile United Kingdom:, 
the British government turned more and more toward a policy of recon¬ 
ciliation with the former enemy. Reparations payments were ro be reduced 
or deferred and perhaps ultimately canceled in order that Germany might 
recover and once again provide an excellent market for British exports* 
Britain was interested also in reviving the old system of the balance of 
power. Germany must therefore be made strong in order to curb the ambi¬ 
tions of France a* well as to provide a bulwark against the rising tide of 
communism. The conflict between British and French policies was Jro* 
maritally illustrated in 19:3 when Premier Poincare sent a French army in 
occupy the Ruhr valley as a punishment for an alleged German default on 
reparations. The British refused to support the move, and the result was 
dissolution of the Entente Cord talc* Britain and France did not again be¬ 
come allies until 1936, 

Some authorities on recent history emphasize the refusal of the United 
States ro ratify the Treaty of Versailles as a cause of the failure of the peace, 
Tbt TrftuA} ** al^gcd that in rejecting the treaty' the United States Senate 
vftbt VS. betrayed the cause of imcmariuitalism and uimd back the 
to ™rify clock of progress for a hundred years. Although such a ctm- 

thr frffltjf elusion is undoubtedly too sweeping, it b possible to argue 

that America's adopt inn of an isolationist policy encouraged the revival 
of power politics in Europe. If the United States had accepted the treaty 
and had joined the League of Nations, Britain and France mighT have been 
inspired ro place more confidence in the League, and perhaps would have 
been less inclined to turn to old-fashioned, hafance-of-power methods of 
presen in" peace. France* in particular, might nor have been so adamant 
m her determination to keep Germany in a state of helpless subjection. Less 
preoccupied with her own security, she might have been able to take more 
interest in healing the wounds of Europe, 

The reasons for America's rejection of the treaty her own Prudent had 
^ negotiated ora nor always dearly perceived. Many people 

America believe that it w as exclusively the work of die-hard reaction- 

t* jetted a tie* and incorrigible nationalist*, Bur Senators as progressive 

W.v iti-Mf as Robert M- LaFollette and George W. Norris voted against 
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ratification, while periodicals as internationally minded as The Nation and 
The Nevt Republic condemned the treats'. They condemned it, of course, 
not because of its internationalism. but because they regarded it as unjust 
and a breeder of new' and more terrible wars in the future. There was a gen¬ 
eral rcarrinn throughout the country against both the war anil the peace. 
The feeling spread that Uncle Sam had got lus buyers bunted. Me had en¬ 
tered the war for noble and idealistic reasons. European nations, however, 
had shown that thev were unable ro free themselves from their old habits 
uf caning tip their neighbors’ territory, making secret bargains, and stab¬ 
bing each other in tire back. It would be better that Uncle Sam should wash 
bis hands of the whole business and have nothing to do with such un- 
rcgcncraie people in the future. 

But this does not c.vhaust the list erf causes. To a large evrent partisan poli¬ 
tics played a role in the rejection of the treaty. In October, 1916, President 
Wilson had made the mistake of appealing to the American people to con¬ 
firm his policies by choosing a Democratic Congress in the coming election. 
Although a later analysis revealed that a majority of the people in the 
nation as a whole did voce Democratic, the votes were so distributed that 
the Republicans captured control of both the Senate and the House. As a 
result, certain Republican leaders denied that Wilson had any right hence¬ 
forth tu speak jo the name of the American people. Even so, the treaty’ 
might still have l*cn ratified, had not the President suffered a complete 
breakdown while on a speaking tour across the country. For nearly eight 
months he did not meet his cabinet, and only the most important docu¬ 
ments were submitted to him. Although his illness was really of the nature 
of a paralvtic stroke, rumors spread that he was insane. Unfortunately, he 
refused to delegate leadership of the fight for the treaty to anyone else. 
As a consequence, the campaign was delayed, and the opposition strength¬ 
ened its forces. Vet another factor that worked to defeat the treaty was 
Wilson’s refusal to accept reservations to the League Qivcnnnr, beyond the 
fesv already made before the treaty of which it was a part had been signed. 
When the final vote was taken in March, *910, forty-nine Senator* voted 
hi favor of ratification with reservations and thirty-five against. Since the 
affirmative votes were less than the two-thirds majority required for ap¬ 
proval. the treat*' was rejected. Wilson, however, was in a difficult position, 
He argued that if lie accepted further reservations, he would have to return 
to Paris to get the approval of the remaining signatories; and, since other 
nations would abnosr certainly' demand reservations of their own, the u hole 
cask of negotiating the treaties would have 10 be done over again. 

1 . EFFORTS TO SAVE THE PEACE 

Di'W.ve flit 19:0 s several attempts were made 10 save the peace, tv hi eh 
did nor yet appear hopelessly lost. The first of importance were the■ I.neanu* 
Agreements. In 1915 the statesmen of Europe acted on the suggestion of the 
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German Foreign Minister. Gustav Stresctitann, thar Germany and France 
pledge themselves to respect the slows quo on the Rhine 
Tt:e l.'it.rrna farmers. outcome was a series of treaties negotiated in 
Asycvwmj ^ ? |, v delegates from Germany, Franee, Belgium, 

Great Britain, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. The first three nations 
agreed that they would forever respect their mum a! frontiers and would 
never go to w ar against each other except in "legitimate defense.' 1 Great 
Britain and Italy signed as guarantors of this agreement. Germany pledged 
that she would never attempt to revise a treaty by force of arms, and that 
she w ould settle by peaceful means all furore disputes with Eranee, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland, The Locarno Agreements were widely' ac¬ 
claimed as the heralds of a new era, Statesmen and journalists poured out 
effusions of praise for tine "spine of t-ocamo" as if it were a pateni medicine 
vrhich would quickly cure all the ills of Europe. The French were desirous 
nf creating rile impression that Germany had at last acknowledged the 
justice of the peace settlement, and that she would never attempt ro revise 
it Ihir this did nor square with jII of the facts. Germany* made no commit¬ 
ment to abide by the arrangement of her eastern frontiers, with which 
she was actually more dissatisfied than with the settlement in the west. 
Furthermore, she pledged herself to a peaceful solution of future problems 
only. About all that the Locarno Agreements did was to safeguard tempo¬ 
rarily I he Rhine frontiers. That, to be sure, was an achievement of definite 
value, but it did not eliminate the danger of a new European war. 

Similar in purpose and in results to the Locarno Agreements was the cele¬ 
brated Pact of Paris, or Brand-KMlogg Pact- The origins of this pact grew 
hut of an American movement for the outlawry of war, 
I/bw it* founded about 19:5;. Influential leaders were S, O. Levinson, 

a Chicago lawyer, Dr. C C Morrison, editor of the Christiott 
Century, and Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho. Most of them had little 
regard for the League nf Nations. They believed that the hesr way to abolish 
war would be to induce as many nations as possible to outlaw it as some¬ 
thing criminal and sinful. In the sprang of 1927 Professor James T, Shot well 
uf Columbia University conveyed some of these ideas to Foreign Minister 
Brbttd of France. Soon afterward Briand issued an appeal ro the American 
people recommending that the United Stares and France join in mi agree¬ 
ment mutually renouncing war. Three weeks later President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University wrote 3 letter to tin- New York 
Timer challenging the American government to act on the French proposal. 
*|*hc result was an avalanche of American opinion favoring not me re tv 
Briand s suggestion hue a broader program for renunciation of war by all 
nations. Nearly every peace organization lent its support, and the govern¬ 
ment was deluged with petitions bearing two million signatures. The pres¬ 
sure became so strong that Secretary of State Frank 8. Kellogg was forced 
ro take action. Late in 19:7 lie sent a note to Paris recommending that 
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France and the United States invite all nations to adhere to a pact condemn¬ 
ing war. In August, the representatives of fifteen nations assembled in 
Paris and affixed their signatures to a pact renouncing warns “an instrument 
of national policy" and providing char the settlement of international dis¬ 
putes '‘of ‘whatever nature or of whatever origin” should never he sought 
''except by pacific means." Within a comparatively short time nearly all of 
the countries of the world had announced their adherence to this agrt'emeru. 

Regrettably. however, the Pact of Paris vts little more than a pi mis gev 
rure. If its provisions could have been taken at their face value, it would have 
given tilt nations the security they demanded, and it would Muttitthig 
have brought the ideal of a war less world very close to reality, tbs f*y 1 
Bat the circumstances under which it was adopted made such 1 
results impossible. With the approval of Secretary Kellogg, the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States Senate issued an interpretation 
declaring that nothing in the treaty impaired the right of America to wage 
war in self-defense. The Hritish government asserted full liberty of action in 
certain regions in which they insisted Hritain hud vital interests essential to 
her "peace and safety." Since other powers made similar interpretations, 
the effect was to reduce the Pact to meaningless generalities. Tliett is 
hardly a war conceivable which both sides would not seek to justify as an 
action in self-defense or for the protection of viral interests. 

}. TUK FAH.VTtE OF [llURMAMi-NT 

ANorur.R development which hastened the return to international anarchy 
was the failure of disarmament. This failure cainc as a shock to the genera- 
rinti which had fought fur a tatting peace during World War proviuov 
1. It had been generally assumed that one of the essential in- fordis- 
aredients of such a peace would be a drastic reduction of 
amlaments. President Wilson gave expression to this sentiment in Point 
Four of the Fourteen Points, which called for arms limitation to rhe lowest 
minimum consistent with domestic safety. The Peace Conference declined 
to accept this proposal as stated, deciding instead to incorporate in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations a declaration that the members of the 
Ijeamic recognized the desirability of reducing armaments to rhe lowest 
point “consistent w ith national safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations.” 1 be Council of the League was given 
the responsibility of formulating plans for such reduction. 

The llret moves toward arms limitation after W orld W af l were nor initi¬ 
ated by the League of Notions but by the United Stans government. The 
reasons were based largely upon self-interest. The war had TbtWeih- 
left Japan rhe strongest naval power in the Far tiasl. With inkier/ ('ai- 
Russia and Germane temporarily crippleJ, chert avert no Itrct^of 
counterweights lefr against Nippon^c aggra^dufiOTcnt, 

China was almost at Japan’s mercy, and American interests might w ell be 
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Threatened. Unless the United Staler should build a huge navy to operate 
off the mast of Asia, there would be m possibilky of restoring the balance 
of power in The Far H^t. lim rise American government w *5 reluctant to 
incur the expense of such naval expansion. Accordingly, in tyi t* President 
Warren G. Harding issued an invitation to a conference on naval disarma¬ 
ment and the Far I asr ro be held in Washington- Nine nations .sent delegates 
—the L'tiited Stares, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, China* the Nether¬ 
lands. Belgium, and Portugal. The conference assembled in November* 1911, 
and completed its work in February of the following year. 

On the surface, at least, the Washington Naval Conference was an rnir- 
sranding success. ft established a maximum tonnage for battleships and heavy 
j j cruisers and fixed a ratio in such vessels of 5:5:3 for Great 
jL-frjAVHwnri Britain, rhe United States* and Japan, respectively. I11 addition, 
of the no new construction of capital ships wjs to he a] hi wed for a 

period of ten yean. The delegates also agreed to the con¬ 
clusion of certain treaties tor the protection of Their interests 
in the Far Fast, One was a Four-Power Treaty by which America, Britain, 
France, and japan pledged themselves to respect each other's insular posses¬ 
sions in the Pacific. The other was a Nine-Power Treaty by w hich all of 


the nations represented at the conference agreed to respect die independ¬ 
ence and territorial integrity of China and to observe the principle of the 
Open Poor. On the other hand. the conference did nothing to limit coni- 
pttitkm in other than capital ships. Largely on account of opposition fro m 
France, the ratios for battleships and heavy embers were not applied to 
light embers, destroyers, submarines, or other craft Comprehensive naval 
limitation was a much more difficult problem than reducing the number of 
such fighting craft as harries hips, whose value under conditions of modern 
warfare many experts were beginning to doubt. 

In the years tliat followed, some further attempts were made to limit 
naval armaments by direct agreement among nations, fpiic with link mult, 
Thr fjTndon A eunicrcnce called at Geneva in 1927 was a total failure, be- 

Lonfcr&m cause Italy and France refused 10 send delegates, and btcitisc 

<*t * 93 * Britain and die United Stares were unable to agree on the 

types of armament* tbsr should be limited At the London Conference of 
193,0 the tactics of Italy* France and japan produced >uch an atmosphere of 
distrust that several of the powers inserted “escalator* da uses in the agree¬ 
ments they signed which permitted them to raise their tonnage in c.tsa 
some other power threatened to exceed the Limns agreed to. 

The most tragic oi all the disarmament conferences was the one which as¬ 
sembled at Geneva in February* 1932- This conference differed from its 
TbcGmtm predecessors in two respects. First, it was held under rlw 

Coff/mirtf auspices of the League of Nations. Secondly its purpose was 

0/ * 9^-14 not merely naval disarmament but reduction of weapons of 

c^ry category* Delegates from sixty-tme countries attended the confer- 
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cnee, and more than joo different proposals were submitted for considera¬ 
tion. The French delegation proposed that all bombing aircraft be turned 
over to the League of Nations, and that other "offensive" weapons be 
placed nithc League’s disposal. Live British recoin mended that‘‘offensive 1 ’ 
weapons be abolished. On behalf of President Hoover, the American dele¬ 
gates proposed the abolition of all bombing planes, large mobile gum, ami 
weapons of chemical warfare and a one-third reduction of all existing land 
forces in excess of ido.ooo men, Maxim Litvinov, representing the Soviet 
Union, demanded total destruction of all weapons, insisting that “the way 
to disarm is to disarm," Hue not a single one of these recommendations could 
attract the support of more than a handful of delegates. Finally, when it 
became clear that Germany would be satisfied with nothing less than anus 
equality with her forma enemies, negotiations collapsed. 

The Geneva Conference never officially disbanded. Inste.nl. the delega¬ 
tions stTasigled homeward as hopes of a settlement faded and vanished. In 
October, ipjj, rhe German delegates withdrew. A few f«bk f fBuTi . 
efforts were made r<> induce them to return; but in vain, for a j rf.-i- 
the Nazi Revolution of the preceding Match had brought into 
power in Berlin a regime that was interested not in disarms- " rt 
ment but in Tearmmwnt. By the summer of (934 the conference had come 
to a full stop. Tlie Nazi niilicary budget, announced in April, seemed to 
many to be an evil portent uif Germany's determination to flout all the amts 
restrictions of the Versailles Treaty. Talk of a preventive war spread 
through France. A few years later nearly all the powers were engaged in 
□n armaments race which surpassed anything Europe had seen since tyiS. 

4, THE. FAILURE OF ECONOMIC RECOVERY 

Aside from the failure of disarmament, perhaps nothing contributed 
more to international anarchy between the two wars than the failure of the 
world to recover from the Great Depression. Recovery from The 
the depress inns of the nineteenth and early twentieth ccn- deprtsHeti 
turies had been almost automatic. Sometimes an increase in ^ iJ>£f 
the supply of gold, due to the discovery of new deposits, had helped, liut 
no tinkering with currencies or government spending for public works had 
been regarded as necessary. Moreover, when business decline had run its 
conn* and recoven had set in, it w as invariably found that production had 
mounted 10 new levels higher than any previously attained. But the depres¬ 
sion which started in 1919 was different. The deflationary spiral Seemed 
almost endless. The price of wheat felt to the lowest level since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, Com brought so little when sold that in some eases farmers 
preferred «■ hum it as fuel Governments resorted to drastic expedients m 
halt the decline, Embargoes were placed on the redemption of paper money 
in gold. Import* were all but promoted. To provide employmen t and stimu¬ 
late business huge amounts were appropriated in some countries lor con- 
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smiciiqfl of trail*- bridge, dams, sc wen, airports, and fortresses Wlicn 
budgets became badly imbalanced, special measures were sometimes de¬ 
vised to conceal from 1 lie people flic terrifying size nf the national debt. 

Bur none of these expedients seemed tn do much good Though d partial 
recovery did set in alKjut 1935, it never went far enough, prior to the nur- 
Thc jjilure break of World War II, to restore the high levels of 19:9, 

y/ rxfitdb Why dlls was so, is nor easy rn discover, bur rhe depression 01 

tmtofar the 19505 was unique in several respects. Markets destroyed 

ffrawjr or \ im during World War I had never been fully regained. 

On account of war and revolution, the world was still full of danger liras 
where the threat of explosive incidents kept the nerves of entire continents 
on edge. The collection of reparations and war debts disorganized national 
currencies and upset the distribution of die worlds gold Two-thirds of it 
eventually became concentrated in rise United States, anil a large part of 
the remainder in France. Most scrimumf alt, economic nationalism with its 
high tariffs. import quotas, exchange controls, and barter agreements made 
t:ne recovery of international trade n irtttahy impi By 1933 it liad de¬ 

clined in value to barely one-fourth of die pre-depression figure. In jqiH 
President Wilson had proclaimed as one of the objectives of the peace the 
removal ®f economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among the nations of the world Fifteen years tater economic 
harriers were higher than ever, and equality of trade conditiuns seemed 
like a Utopian dream, 

Bv the fall of j93j the situation of the industrialized world was becoming 
desperate. Jti May of that year the Creditanstalt, the largest and most repu- 
table banking firm in Vienna, was found to be insolvent. Soon 
rtl'rmtbr ^ki a ^ c ™ arL l the great Qanusmdter Bank in Germany closed its 
doors. The Berlin Stock Exchange suspended operations, and 
dozens of Herman business firms went into bankruptcy* Panic spread 
through central and western Europe and quickly reached the British Isles. 
By the middle of September the Bunk of England was losing iiold at the rate 
of about E^cyKxyjou 3 Jay, All over the world nations began battening 
down the hatches against vriut they feared would be even mure violent 
storms in die future. On Scptcml*cr :i, as previously stated, the British 
government prohibited the redcmprion of pajrcr currency in gold. By the 
end of 193d not a state in the world had a freely convertible gold basis for 
its currency. Ciovemments did not stop with ah nibbing the gold standard* 
but adopted every ingenious device they could think uf up moke their own 
countries secure against troubles from without. France and Belgium, for ex¬ 
ample, put most oi their imports on a quota bash:. In 1932 Great Britain 
abandoned her time-honored policy uf free trade and nude at tempts to 
weld Iter empire into 1 dose economic union by n system of imperial prefer¬ 
ence tariffs. Japan and Italy sought to carve out empires for themselves by 
the sword, the former in Manchuria and northern China and the latter in 
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Eihiopia-Trl Imth cases the motives were largely to gain control of economic 
resources and thereby reduce the dependence of the home countries upon 
foreign supplies. 

It is necessary to add that some steps were taken during the jo T s to avert 
tlte utter eliaos which was bound to result from the attempts of each nation 
to solve its own problems at others' expense. On June it, tyj i, Bffnris to 
President Hoover proposed n one-year moratorium on all prevent 
intergu vemmcntal payments, including debts and reparations. 4 !ias 
Unfortunately Trance showed little enthusiasm for the scheme, and it wos 
not until julv (5 that arrangements were completed. I 5 y that nme Germany 
was on the verge of a banking crisis which destroyed any boneliccnt results 
ihe moratorium might liave had. In June and July, igjr, representatives of 
Britain, France. Belgium, Italy. Germany, and Japan met at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, and concluded an agreement which practically abolished repa¬ 
rations, Again it was an action too lung delayed. If it had been taken at least 
two years earlier, it might have prevented a financial crisis in centra) Eu¬ 
rope. Administered when Germany was in a state of neat-col lapse, odd 
v\ lien the Nazi wolves were howling at the gates, its results w ere nil. 

The last of the efforts to bring some semblance of economic order out of 
chaos was the convoking of the World Economic Conference, which met 
in London in June and Julv, ujn. The initiative came partly from the 
League of Nations and partly from Ramsay MacDonald. Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, who had a sublime faith in the efficacy of Tb __ 
conferences to cure the world's ills. Delegates from sixty-six Ettmemfc 
nations, including all the Great Powers, attended It was gen- Conference 
cxalty understood, in Europe at least, that tliree major subjects of 
would constitute the program for discussion. The first would be inter¬ 
governmental debts, the second, tariffs, and the third, subithptinn of cur¬ 
rencies. Concerning rhe last, however, rherc w as no bash of agreement. 
France, the leader of the countries still on gold, urged the restoration of the 
international gold standard. Britain advocated immediate stabilization of 
currencies in terms of each other, with an ultimate restoration of the gold 
standard. The position of die United States, for a time, was obscure. As 
late as May ifi. President Roosevelt made a public declaration in favor of 
stabilization. Rut an attempt soon afterward of British and American experts 
tn freeze the value of the pound and rlu dollar at current levels was fol¬ 
lowed by a break in American stock and commodity prices Mr, Roosevelt 
then seems to have changed his mind. Fearful that his entire program for an 
inflationary boost of prices in the United States would be jeopardized, he 
addressed a sharp rebuke to the London Conference. He dec lared that the 
American government's effort to raise prices was the “most important con¬ 
tribution” it could make. ' The sound internal economic system ttf a nation,’' 
he asserted, “is a greater factor in its well-being than the price of its currency 
in changing terms of the currencies of other nations. 1 his message threw 
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3 dash of co!d water on the hopes of the conference. On July h* it ad- 
ionmed without a solid achiev ement to its credit. The nations were now 
free to follow u hstever currency and tariff policies they pleased. But free¬ 
dom with nspeet to such matters was another name for economic anarchy. 

5« THE ftOAtf TO MUNICH 

Hj^iorians of the fin ore will probably look back upon the 1930'K as one 
of the most critical periods in work! history. During this period most of the 
The turn powers Adopted profound changes of foreign policy which 

tv appi-ait- produced havoc on the inteniTjriomd seme and led to the 
fmw hitrtr ordeal of the 1 940*5. The disgruntled powers resorted 

co policies of ^dynamism/ which meant blustering or bullying or outright 
aEgrc.'fflion. The satisfied powers abandoned the program of collective 
security, which had been built upon support of the League of Nations, and 
substituted for it the disgraceful policy of *■ appeasement/' Appeasement 
mav tie defined as a policy of granting concessions to an aggressive and un¬ 
scrupulous nation from motives of f^r or indolence. Invariably, the con- 
l r^iomarc made at the expense of some weaker country. The appeaser him- 
wit sacrifices nothing; in fact* his usual motive for action is rhe desire to 
avoid having t<> give up anyrhing of value. Appeasement is nor new. k was 
L^vti in 1913 w hen Britain arid France supported Austria in browbeating 
Serbia intu relinquishing her claims to Albania, It was resorted to again in 
icHo when President Wilson allowed Japan tn keep the former German 
concessions in China for fear that Japanese nationalists would reject the 
League of Nations. Appeasement should be distinguished dearly from a 
policy of conciliatiun. The latter represents an attempt to placate an enemy 
I ■ v acts of benevolence and justice. Though appeasement may be bciievulcm 
from rise standpoint of tlie beneficiary. it has nothing to do with justice. 

The first net aide example of appeasement between the two wars occurred 
in connection w ith the Manchurian crisis. Fur years japan had coveted the 
rich province of Manchuria, technically a pan of China, for 
its deposits of oil shale, cool, .ind iron and for its fertile soil 
adapted to the production of soybeans and wheats In 193 1 
she determined to strike* A pretext uas found in the Mukden 
Incident of September iS, involving an explosion on the 
South Manchurian Railroad owned by Japanese capitalists. 
Responsibility for the deed lias not been ri\cd to this day, but the Japanese 
immediately accused Cliiucsc soldiers. Though the damage inflicted was 
trifling—about ijO inches of track destroyed—Japanese officers in Man¬ 
churia set their whole military" machine in morion, Mukden was captured 
strier a brief battle and a large portion of the province was soon occupied 
Lhc Chinese government appealed in the League of Nations, ,md the remEt 
the fljipoinfmefil of an investigating commissi on headed by Lord Lyt- 
ton, a funner Viceroy of India. The Commission proceeded at a leisurely 
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pace j n completing its task. Five months passed before it readied the Far 
fcj»st t anil si* more months were consumed in collecting evidence. By the 
time it published its report, mildly condemning the aggression, Japan was 
uni only firmly entrenched in Manchuria but liad annexed additional por¬ 
tions of northeastern China. 

None of the powers took any steps to restrain or punish Japan with the 
except ion of the United Skates. And the American government confined its 
action to issuance of the Srimson Doctrine declaring that 

United Stares would refuse ro recognize any skuniinn in fur tfit 
the Far East brought about in violation of the Briand-Kdlogg 
p ac t. No military or economic penalties were proposed, and t,f /Jp * n 
probably none would have been considered. The prevailing attitude of 
the other powers was indifference. The British Foreign Office at this time 
wav directed by Sir John Simon, a right-wing Liberal, who had never shown 
tintch interest in collective security'. Some id the Conservative politicians 
hoped td revive flic Anglo-Japanese Alliance which lnd been terminated 
bv Canadian and American pressure in tyti- Fearful of Russia and distrust¬ 
ful of the Chinese, they dreamed of using Japan as a counterweight against 
both. Moreover, any punitive action against japan would almost certainly 
involve retaliation against Britain’s extensive interests in the Far Fast. But 
probably the chief reason for British indifference was the financial crisis in 
their ow n country. In September, jpji, Britain entered the most serious 
stage of the depression. On September u, just three days after the Mukden 
hiddenC, she was compelled to abandon the gold standard. Weighted 
down bv anxiety for the future, her citizens were in no mond to take on 
additional troubles outside ilie Empire* France at this tune was deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in maintaining Kef own security. Worried over German demands for 
armament equality, she was even less inclined than Britain to assume inter- 
rutinna.1 responsibilities in distant legions. 

No further instances of flagrant appeasement occurred until ujjj, In 
rhe fall of that year Benitn Mussolini sent an army to invade Ethiopia. Ilw 
Ethiopian king appealed to The (..milled of the league of ^lujuAnn 
Nations, which was fortunately tn session. With promptness ,i« j-rkt.wd 
unusual under the circumstances, the Owned branded Italy as 
an aggressor and decided to apply economic sanction.', against 
hcr. Thcsc were to include an arms embargo and the prohibition of loans 
and the sate uf certain commodities to the Italian nation. Britain and France 
now' became thoroughly alarmed. Convinced that the United Stares w ould 
not co-operate, they feared that the effort to punish Italy would fad. and 
that they w ould then have incurred Italian enmity for nothing. France, cs 
pcchllv, W as concerned lest Italy he Jmr as a potential ally in case of trouble 
with Germany, Accordingly, the statesmen of London and Pans saw to it 
that economic sanctions did not include prohibition of the sale of oil ami 
oil products. This was almost the equivalent of guaranteeing a victory' for 
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Italy f since her armies were partly mechanized. w hile those of her opponent 
had iiniy primitive equipment. But still rhe generosity of British and French 
politicians was not exhausted J-ate in j 935 Sir Samuel I inure, British Foreign 
Secretary, and. Pierre Laval* Premier of France, agreed secretly to a plan 
whercbv Mussolini would be perm!reed to keep two-tbirds or Ethiopia in 
return for giving rhar unhappy country a narrow corridor ro the Red Sea. 
Though the plan never went into effect* because of an outburst of public 
wrath In Britain and France against it, further efforts to curb or punish Italy 
were quietly abandoned in. May, 10 A Mussolini completed his conquest 
of die Lion of Judah urn! proclaimed the cstabli^hnnent of the Italian Ejth 
plrc. 

With MtittnUni so successful in limiting the regime of inrematinnai law 
and order, k could be expected that J litter would take a rum at winning vic¬ 
tories by hold defiance, He began by tearing up the disamt*- 
ment provisions of the Tneary of Versailles. In igjy he pxtl^ 
Udv announced the revival of conscription and the return to 
universal military training; By threatening the creation of a 
hutre air force he hoodwinked the British into signing a nival 
agreement permitting Germany to build war vessels up to 
:< pur cent of the strength of Britain's navy. By the end of igjA he had j 
conscript army at over Soo T ooo men and so8 naval vessels already built or 
under consumer ion llh next most important ^tep of defiance was to send 
troops into the Rlmidund in Msirch. 19jd to occupy the area demilitarized 
by the Treaty of Vtrsnillcs. By so doing he violated not only the Versailles 
Treaty' but the Locarno Agreements as well. As a pretext for this move he 
alleged that the recently negotiated Franco-Soviet alliance had destroyed 
the validity of the Locarno treaties. Despite rhv strong legal ease against 
him, Great Britain and France did virtually nothing co prevent him from 
achieving his aims. The French protested vigorously, but the British refused 
to get excited. And without British help, France could not act* since she 
was almost paralyzed at home by strikes and class warfare. 

Appeasement of the dictators in the Rhineland and in Ethiopia practically 
liquidated ad ih.it was left of colic crivc security. Though rite League made 
a bold display «>f courage m branding Italy as un aggressor 
again:;! Ethiopia rids was due chiefly to the pressure of public 
opinion and to the influence of the smaller nations. The atti¬ 
tude of those governments which would have to provide the 
economic, military* and naval power to back up the decisions of the 
League was hike warm and half-hearted. After the re militarization of the 
Rhineland, even the smaller nations became discouraged over die break¬ 
down of collective clTnrts to maim am the peace. Switzerland and the Scandi¬ 
navian states announced chat in die future they would decline to he com¬ 
mitted automatically under the league system of applying sanctions against 
an ,1 ggrci.su r. Belgium persuaded Britain and France 10 allow her m wkb- 
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draw from all her obfigarinns under the Locarno Agreements in order to 
make possible a return tn her traditjonal position of neutrality+ Canada* 
ako + was seeking to restrain Britain from raking on comrtitfifjtats vvhldi 
mlight involve the Empire in war. Both inside and outside the Ltfigue, 
jifldons were developing a primary concern lor their own safety* a$ fear of 
a new holocaust gripped die bents of rulcra and peoples- 

Until tt)$6 there was little evidence of collaboration between the dicta- 
torn in defying the satisfied powers. Indeed, as late as April, 1935; Mussolini 
had coked with Great Britain and France In die so-called rbtrivil 
Stresa Front pledging support of Austrian independence and 
die Locarno treaties and denouncing German rearmament- Sp*™ 

But the outbreak of civil wax in Spain in the summer of 1936 changed tire 
whole picture. For more than a century Sp^'tn had been divided mu* hostile 
groups of reactionaries* monarchists, and clericals oil the one side and bour¬ 
geois liberals. anci-clerieolSi and socialists on the other. In 193 2 a bloodless 
revolution had molted in the establishment of a republic and in rhe enact¬ 
ment of some drastic legislation against the army, the great landlords and 
the church* In July, 19*6* counterrevolution broke out under the leader¬ 
ship of disaffected generals and with secret encouragement from the fascist 
rulers of Italy and Germany* F.ach of these dictators had a direct interest 
%n rhe outcome. Mussolini saw a chance 10 gain control of the Balearic 
Islands and to twist the British linn f s tail ar Gibraltar. Domination of Spain 
and the western Mediterranean would also enable him to cut France 1 * line 
of communications with her north Airiyan empire* Hitlers stakes in a 
victory for the Spanish rebels were just as high. He could weaken the 
position of France by establishing another fascist state on her borders. He 
could gain access to the copper and iron resources of the Bilbao region, 
and he could use Spain as a proving ground for some of hri new weapons. 
With these ends in view, the dictators began a period of close collaboration 
which continued until the fall of MiissoSjw in World War fL In Ocrober, 
19^ they announced the formation of the Rttme-B&rlin Axis, and rhe fol¬ 
lowing year Mus^dini signed the Anri-Ojraintcm Fact, to which Germany 
and Japan were already parries. 

The Spanish civil war raged Through three bloody year?, and cost the 
lives of almost 1,1x10.000 men. 1 hroughoui it had aspects of an utter- 
nation a 1 struggle, since Russia gave money* □ few weapons ^ ^ 
and tech 11 ica I asstsrance 10 the Republics ns. - >r Loya I iws, w tiile ^ ^ 

Germany and ftalv provided more generous aid for General 
Franco's Insurgents. The war led m further appeascmtnr on the parr of 
the democratic powers. Seized with fear lest the Spanish civil strife expand 
into a w orld conflict* Britain and France sponsored a policy of noninterven¬ 
tion. They hoped Thai all interested powers would co-opcraic 5 hut when 
tliri faded* they closed tbrireycsiu the active intervention of Germany and 
Italvv Fear of a new world war was not, however* their only motive. British 
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conservatives were suspicious of die radicalism of some of the Loyalists and 
fearful that Russia might gain a predominant influence in Spanish affairs. 
The attitude of France was determined by a complexity of factors. Premier 
Blum, jt the head of a Popular Front government, undoubtedly would 
liave preferred a victory for the Loyalists, But he was not a free agent. Me 
had been swept into power on a platform of social and economic reforms. 
To achieve these, it was necessary not to antagonize the Right ton bitterly. 
Result's, he needed the support of Great Britain against rhe constant threat 
from across the Rhine. In April. 19^9, nearly ail the powers, including rhe 
United States, accorded diplomatic recognition to the Franco government 
set up by the victorious Insurgents, 

Even before rhe Spanish struggle had come to its lamentable end, the 
appeasement policy had reached ii* climax in a different area of Europe 
For years Hitler and his Nazis had been casting greedy and ^ 
venomous glances toward Czechoslovakia, They denounced ground of 
that state as a dagger pointing at rhe heart of Germany, but enn* rn 
they also coveted its industries and its mountain bastion con- 
trolling a pathway to the East. In the spring of iqjS they 
launched their campaign of conquest. To make their path easier they de¬ 
cided first to complete the annexation of Austria. Since World War I there 
had been a strong movement in both countries fur an Anschluss, or union, of 
Germany and Austria, but the peace treaties had forbidden its consumma¬ 
tion On March i$. 193*, Hitler marched into Vienna and proclaimed the 
absorption of Ausrria with scarcely a word of protest front any official 
quarter. Czechoslovakia was now almost surrounded by German territory. 
Next the Nazis intensified pressure upon the Czech government- An excuse 
was conveniently at hand. The western portion of Czechoslovakia the 
Sudeten land) was inhabited by Germans, who constituted a disgruntled 
minority. Hitler espoused the cause of this group, offered them a home in 
the Reich, and fanned the flames of discontent. Events almost came to a 
crisis in May, 19 jh after the Sudeten Germans had presenter! to Prague a 
list of demands for complete autonomy and abrogation of the Czech alli¬ 
ances with Russia mtl France. Rut the Czech government mobilized its 
army, and Hitler decided that his hour of destiny had not yet arrived. 

During the summer nf 193H Great Britain decided to intervene to force 
1 solution of the Sudeten problem. Convinced that ilic dispute wirh Czecho¬ 
slovakia would plunge all Europe into the maelstrom of war. Ttncurd 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain determined to Rave tvrmdtt 
nothing undone to pacify the German dictator. He sent L ord 
Rumanian to Prague in August, ostensibly as a mediator, but actually 10 ex¬ 
ercise hiv powers of persuasion upon the Grech government. As events raced 
toward a crisis, Europe and America w ere swept by a panic of fear test 3 new 1 
world war break out. Frantic appeals were addressed to Hitler to negotiate, 
one of them coming from President Roosevelt Prune Minister Clumber lain 
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of Great Britain flew to confer vvtth the German Gcmccllor ar Berchtcs- 
g*dra and later at Coded) erg, promising lo exert pressure upon the Czechs 
xo comply with Hitlers 11 reasonable n demands. At length after Britain hud 
mobilized her fleet, and after a telephone conversation with Mussolini, tilt 
Fuehrer agreed on September %$ to meet with Chamberlain, Premier Dj- 
ladier of France. and Mussolini in a four-power conference at Munich. The 
result was a complete surrender ro the violent, browbeating Chancellor. In 
rJic early days of October the Sudeten provinces of CzedioJimikia were an¬ 
nexed to Nazi Germany. 

The Munich settlement had eomcijumces which can only he described 
as momentous. Ii transferred to Germany one-fifth of tin! arcs of Czecho- 
Rviidu Slovakia, including valuable minerals and the Skoda Worlds. 

ofibt one of the largest munitions factories in Europe. It reduced 

Mttan-h Chechoslovakia to helplessness, since her strategic frontier 

was gone, and her alliances with supposedly powerful friends 
had proved worthless. In March, 1939, Hiller pounced upon whaf was 
left of the unfortunate republic* He separated, the Czech provinces of 
bohemia and Moravia from Slovakia and annexed them to Germany, At 
the same rime he established a protectorate over Slovakia and so on afrer- 
ward pc minted Hungary to absorb the Garpatbu- Ukraine, at the eastern rip 
of the Czech republic, But this did tint complete the effects, Russia was 
deeply offended by wluu looked like m attempt tn solve behind her back 
problems in which she was vitally interested. The Soviet leaded were posi- 
riveihat the Munich settlement was a diabolical plot by Britain and France 
tnsavc their nun skirts by diverting Nazi expansion eastward. This multi¬ 
plied I aseowA suspicions of the West, and undoubtedly was a prime factor 
responsible for the Nazi-Soviet Pact of August i ipyy p \k liich i^avc Hiller 
the green light for an attack upon Poland. The game of international double- 
dealing was one of w liieh two could play- Since Britain and France, In uotng 
10 Munich, liad thought of nothing but their own interests, Russia would 
now look to hers. 
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World War II 


l\ SEPTEMBER, Europe plunged again over the rim 
of the abyss, t he peace of lud turned out to be only an armistice, 

jntJ millions of people were now locked in .1 conflict which surpassed in 
dread fill ness an v that had occurred heretofore-1 he name by which this con¬ 
flict is general I c known is something of a misnomer. It was not the second 
world war in history but one of a series dating hack to the beg innings of the 
modern state system. Professor Arthur M, Schlcsingcr of Harvard has said 
that it was acttmllv the tenth. Certainly such conflicts as the Thirty Years' 
War. the Seven Years* War, and the Napoleonic Wars were world wars in 
everything but name- World Wars 1 and II involved more nations, but this 
was due lamely to the fact that Europeanization of the globe liad been 
completed over a greater area, and, consequently, the European state sys¬ 
tem was more widely extended. 

t. tnSDEBLYtKG CAUSES 

To a certain extent World Wars I and II Imd almost identical causes. 
Tliis was true of nationalism and of what has already been discussed ns the 
Condition of mrernatinnal anarchy. The peace of f <>i 0—it> 
had been designed to correct both of these ceils. Actually if TZZ, 
(ltd little to abate cither In fact, it is possible to argue that 
by stressing the right of the self-determination of peoples, and by creating 
new minorities problems the peace made mtiwiabitt a more virulent force 
di-m ever. The League of Nations, if is had been permitted to function in 
accordance with the dreams, of its founders, might conceivably have pro¬ 
vided a remedy for international anarchy. But there is no certainty of this, 
for it was founded upon principles which severely limited its capacity to 
maintain universal law and order. It was a league of governments, not a 
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order, since standards uf living In their countries were low er than in Ger¬ 
many, None of them appeared to recognize else fact that Living standards in 
certain small Liursijhiaii countries, totally or almost completely lacking 
colonial empires, were just about equal to the average in Brkum. This was 
true lit Switzerland and Sweden and possibly also of Denmark and Norway. 
Lei fact there probably was no real connection between the size of a nation's 
empire and its level of prosperity-—unless, of course, there were severe 
restrictions upon international trade, such as those which had been adopted 
dining the Great Depression. But Germany. Italy, and Japan had a stave 
of grievance for a number of reasons* and presenting themselves before the 
world pj Huver-mu nation* helped to justify their bellicose foreign puHcio. 

No account of t tic underlying cause* of World War II would be com¬ 
plete without consideraticut of the role pbved by the Second industrial 
Revolution, As shown in 1 previous chapter, that movement 
had disturbing and far-reaching effects upon modem society* 
It promoted the growth of monopolies, mergers, cartels, hold¬ 
ing companies, chain stores* and other instruments of a ftiant 
cap Ltd I ism which imposed upon the small businessman com¬ 
petitive conditions he was frequently unable to w itlistand. It created a Imuc 
white-collar class made up of clerical workers, salesmen* technicians, and 
employees of service enterprises such as adv ertising, accounting, and insur¬ 
ance- Unorganized and fre^ctitly underpaid, these people became easy 
victims of demagogue*, who promised to save them not only from their 
capitalist cxploircrs, bur likewise from socialists* whu threatened to destroy 
their tneem uf livelihood and force ibtm to become manual workers. 'ITae 
Second Industry Revolution nlsn produced Technological unemployment, 
nn a scale hitherto unknown. And lastly * it resulted from rime to time in a 
production of goods far m excess of the effective demand. This overpro¬ 
duction ted not simply 10 depressions but to desperate expedients to sa ve the 
economic system from complete collapse, Prices were fixed for Innumerable 
commodities. Merchants were forbidden to undersell each other. Farmers 
were required tEi slaughter new-born pigs and to limit the production of 
crops to restricted quotas* European governments forced producers of 
basic comtiHidides [ike iron, steel* and coal to form cartels m order to pre¬ 
vent competitive overpioductimi. Such methods were familiar dements 
in the trend toward aumrchy, nr economic nationalism. In so far as they re¬ 
duced international trade and sharpened antagonism between nations, they 
helped to make war inevitable. 

Doubtless the most serious economic cause of World War II was the 
Great Depression* The depression contributed to the coming of the war 
The Grew m ways* First and foremost, it intensified economic 

Dtprntrtr* nationalism* Raffled by problems of unemployment and busi¬ 
ness stagnation, government resorted to high tariff* in a 
frenzied attempt to preserve rite home mar kerf or their own 
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producer* When tariffs proved insufficiently effective, they turned to 
currency controls, bilateral trade agreements* and outright pm hi bitterns of 
import By *934 every’ important country in the world had abandoned the 
gold standard in the hope of gaining some temporary advantage in export 
markets. None of these methods achieved its purposes for more rhan a brief 
interval. The ultimate results were indescribable confusion* a. partial stran¬ 
gulation of trade* and a deepening of antagonism between nations. 

The depression also had other effects perhaps more difficult to assay, fur 
one 1 King, it was responsible for a marked increase in armaments. The origi¬ 
nal purpose of stepping up an armaments program was often the domestic 
one of stimulating business mvi relieving unemployment, bui the inter¬ 
national effect Was to foster suspicion and fear. Armaments expansion, on 
a large scale, was first undertaken by Germany about 1935, The results in 2 
few years were such as to dazzle the retf of the world. Unemployment dis- 
apjK^ircd and business boomed. It would have been too much to expect that 
ocher diisarhiicd nations would not copy the German example. Similarly, 
tlie depression resulted In a new wave of militant expansionism, directed to¬ 
ward rite conquest of neighboring territories as a means of solving economic 
problems. Japan took the lead in 1931 with the invasion of Manchuria, A 
primary cause was the decline uf Japanese exports of raw silk and cotton 
cloth. Since the nation as a consequence was unable to pay for needed im¬ 
ports of coal, iron, and other minerals* Nipponese militarist* M ere furnished 
with a convenient excuse for seizing Manchuria* where supplies of these 
commodities could then be purchased for Japanese currency. 

Finally, the Greai Depression had results closely related to the factor? 
which directly precipitated the war. The Gechoshivnkian crisis ought 
never have occurred* for instance* had it not been for badly 
depressed economic conditions in die Sudeten! a mb The Slide- 
ten area being highly industrialized,. its inhabitants were vic¬ 
tims of unemployment to 2 greater extent than the remainder 
of the people of Czechoslovakia. Most important of all* the 
depression was primarily responsible for rhe triumph of 
Nazism in Germany-The Nazi party would probably have remained weak 
and ineffectual fmd it nut been for the influx of milium 1 ; of followers from 
the ranks of the farmer* and the Unemployed and from frightened member* 
of the white-call it classes. The whirling spiral of economic decline had 
over whelmed ihese people with 2 sense of despair* Convinced that capital¬ 
ism* socialism, and democracy had all failed, they w ere tend) to grasp aT 
almost any straw' that would save them from sinking deeper into The quick¬ 
sands nf depresinn. Some members of rhe upper classes had also reached 
the conclusion that the Nazi parry was the only party that could save the 
nation from pditical and economic breakdown. According to Konrad 
He idem* the little group that persuaded President von H m d c frfwirg to ap¬ 
point Hitler Gvancdlor believed that the Nazi leader alone hod 2 chance to 
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govern rhe country with Ehe support of a majority in the Reichstag. They 
assumed that they could control him, 5 toe c one of rheir numf>ci\, vun Pa pen, 
was to he Vice Chancellor, and the cabinet was to include only three Nazis 
in a total membership of about ten. 1 

Certain other underlying causes deserve at least passing attention. One 
was the revulsion in Western countries against rhe fanaticism of the Nazi 
Giber regime and its cruet persecution of Jews and other minorities. 

undtrtymx Another was disillusion me nt resulting from World War L 
cjufct Thar war had seemed to manv people to have been a senseless 

slaughter for no conceivable good Its fruits had been ndlkiurLsm* economic 
ruin* an imensiiied nariunatmn, and the most cruel depression the world 
had ever known- Mill ions of indsvidiuU came 10 the conclusion dm war 
w as the gremest of cribs and that ft must be avoided at all possible ensts. 
This feeling, together with rhe desire to use fascism as a weapon against 
communism, had much m do with die numerous blunders committed by 
Statesmen of die democracies between 19)1 and 1959. Such occurrences as 
die Hoare-Laval agreement, nonintervention in Spain, rhe Anglo-German 
naval pact, and the Alunich settlement musego down in history as among the 
supreme follies of the twentieth century- At times British and French politi¬ 
cians seemed virtually to be snatching defeat from the jaws of victory; fur, 
until Luc in (lie 19 jo\ the fascist states were not very strung and probably 
would have yielded in the face of united apportion from the Western 
powers. But every' new act of appeasement emboldened them to seek more 
bloodless victories, until w-ar seemed the only recourse to prevent fascist 
domuiiiturn of the European Continent. 

It fifty be well before leaving this subject of underlying causes of the 
war 10 look at the maricr from she standpoint of a different interpret an nn, 
Pu- rr According ro -in important school of thought, which may be 

called the power-polities school* only a few of the factors 
mentioned above deserve more tlian slight consideration* 
Doubtless leaders of this school would accept the economic 
caused but must of ihc others chcv would dismiss as inconsequential. 1 hey 
place nearly all of the emphasis upon power politics. Tliey maintain that 
power rivalries and power struggles have been the real causes of inter- 
mriuml wars since the beginning of modem history. Such forces as national¬ 
ism, militarisin' und imperialism have simply been instruments for achievc- 
mg the ends of a quest for power. The seventeenth century, they point out, 
was marked by a great power struggle between France and Austria, in 
which France was victorious during the eighteenth century a primary 
struggle raged between Britain and France and culminated in the Seven 
Years* War, with a decisive victory for Britain, T he 1* tench attempted to 
recover thesr power during the w ars nf the Revolution and under Napoleon* 
bur the effort failed, ind Britain gradually emerged as the dominant nation 
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ait the earth. Tmvard the end of the nineteenth century, however. Germany 
rose to challenge British supremacy^ and the result was World War l. After 
the war conflicting ambitions among the victors permitted a revival of 
Teutonic power* w ith the consequence that, by 1937. Germany was ready 
to challenge again the right of the Western nations to rule the world. The 
fact that Germany and her allies had fascist governments had litrlc m do 
with the case. According to the power-politics theorists, fascism was 
simply 0 by-product of an age-old struggle among nations to gain advan¬ 
tages at their neighbors* expense.® 

That rhere is much rnith in the foregoing hypothesis seems almost indis¬ 
putable. The existence of the modern state system ptactically guarantees 
that natiims shall be engaged in either v/hite or red wars liesrly £ ^ 
all of the time. For tills so-called system is not really a system 
at all, I nit 3 condition, of anarchy. Under it the relation among powr- 
Hiiics is the same as that among individuals in the supposed 
state of mini re, which philosophers like Lodce and Rousseau 
believed to have existed lief ore the formation of political society, hi other 
words, rhere is no law or order except that which results from agreements 
between sovereign units. In malting these agreements, the units retain their 
full sovereignty, and therefore may repudiate them whenever they choose. 
Another element in the hypothesis which is difficult to refute is the conten¬ 
tion that ideologies arc not fundamental causes of wars Jf British politicians 
had been gravely concerned about the evils of fascism, they could never 
have pm-sued their policy of appeasement, since they must have known 
that its effect would be to strengthen Italy and Germany. Indeed, there is 
evidence that Neville Chamberlain was perfectly willing to collaborate with 
fascist governments for his own purposes. One nf his chief reasons for going 
to .Munich was to bring Germany, Italy. France, and Britain into a four- 
power alliance to determine the destinies of turn pc. Ir is significant alsn rhat 
Germany and Russia became allies in 1939* despite the fact that, shortly 
before. Hitler lud described the Bolsheviks as “scum of the earth," while 
Stalin had referred tn the Nazis as “bloody assassins of the workers." The 
power-politics hypothesis would appear to suffer, not from inaccuracy, 
but, like most specialised ihcories, from a failure to give proper recognition 
to all of the factors. If nationalism and militarism are not originally primary 
causes of wars, they often become so as. international tension increases. 

I. THE OUTBREAK OK HOSTILITIES 

It sinEMS possible 10 discover at least two immediate causes which fed to 
die outbreak of World War II. The first was Hitler’s destruction of what 
was left of Czechoslovakia in March of 193* This act was a direct violation 

tTliis (fcwrv is implicit in the writing of lilt nj-catM ltci politician*, especially in 
such boots V }. Spvtnun. .fjitrriej'i Smwoo in U vrIJ Fciwfi. Sen dsn Herman 
Ei-ticr, /Itwerip* /XfUmy; *nd Emu Wkinou, ffhtary; A Gtttft to Pt*a. 
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of the Munich Agreement, and gave dear indication that Nazi ambitions 
were not confined to the acquisition of territories inhabited 
bv German nationals but included a much broader program 
(if expansion. Most important of ail, ic led to an almost 
immediate abandonment of the appeasement policy, liven 
Prime .Minister Chamberlain was now convinced that Hit¬ 
ler's word could no longer be trusted. Accordingly, when 
the Fuehrer began to threaten Poland, demanding the aboli¬ 
tion of the Corridor and the return of the free city of Danzig to Ger¬ 
many. Chamberlain announced that Britain would give Poland armed as¬ 
sistance. Soon afterward he declared that his government would come to 
the aid of any country that felt itself menaced by Hitler's ambitions. In 
the weeks that followed, definite guaranties were extended by both the 
British and the French to Greece. Rumania, and Turkey’, By the middle 
of Julv a military alliance had been completed between Britain and France 
un the one side and Poland on the other Its terms were sweeping. The 
British and the French bound themselves to give military aid to Poland in 
the event of any aggression which the Poles might consider a clear threat 
ri:i their independence:. The only limitation was the requirement that the 
Poles themselves must resist the aggression—which, in view of the power¬ 
ful backing promised, tv as hardly a limitation at ad. 

Why were such strong pledges of military action insufficient to hold 
Hitler in check? One reason was his evident belief that he still had trump 
cards up his sleeve. He was apparently confident that he 
-t.fr’ff could outwit the democracies and reduce their pledge? to 
emptv gestures. This leads us to consideration of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, which may be regarded as the second immediate cause of World 
War II. It is now obvious that one reasun why Hitler plunged ahead so 
recklessly in his demands against Poland was the fact tbar be had strong 
!topes of cementing mine kind of friendly agreement with Russia. 1 his be 
finally accomplished on August ii. iptu. when his foreign minister, 
Joachim von Rihhentrop. flew to Moscow and signed a five-year pet of 
nonairyression and neutrality with Commissar Vyacheslav Molotov of 
the Soviet Union. By means of this agreemmr, Hitler split Russia nit from 
the Western powers and prevented her from giving them any assistance. 
He was apparently certain that he could now attack Poland without fear 
of the consequences, for Britain and France would be almost powerless 
to help her. Moreover, documents recently published indicate that the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact was accompanied by a secret protocol providing for the 
division of Poland between Germany and Russia. 

It should Ik noted that Britain and" France also made efforts to win Russia 
to their side. While the Nazis and the Soviets were carrying on their Merer 
* For the status of Hanzijf under the Tray of Vera lilts, «c p. 74* 
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ffhtflti nn, reprcsentaTtm of thi; British and French governments were 
conferring svjch Russian officials in Moscow. But an amtude ^ ^ 
of distrust dogged the footsteps of the ticgmvnum from the 
beginning. ChamtMirlain had little enthusiasm ftif a Russian 
alliance hot had been goaded into seeking one by the pressure 
of public tipinion. The Soviets themselves were still smarting 
from the rebut! they had received at Munich. I hey looked upon thamlscr- 
lain’s surremicr to the dictators as an attempt to dump Hitler on Russia s 
doorstep. In addition, they had apparently decided that Germany had 
(non to offer than thee timid ever hope to get from the \\ est, 1 lie secret 
clauses which accompanied the Nazi-Soviet Pact promised Russia not only 
eastern Poland hut also Bessarabia and a free hand in Latvia and Estonia. 
Finally, from die Soviet viewpoint, a pact with Germany would have the 
delimit advantage of dividing the capitalist powers, thereby making it im¬ 
passible for Britain and France to use Germany as the spearhead lor a 
capitalist assault upon the Soviet Union. The danger of such an eventual¬ 
ity- still seemed very real tu the men in the kremlin, despite ait the assertions 
of friendship from Paris and London. 

After the signing of the Nazi-Soviet agreement, German relations w'ith 
Poland came ipifcUy to a climax. For some weeks there had I men reports 
from both countries of monster demonstrations and "frontier 
incidents/' Naid newspapers were hurting recriminations and M 
threats in the must violent language. On August 14. Hitler 
made ready to take possession of l^roiig by requiring r|ic Senate of the 
free dev to appoint the local Sari leader Chief of Stare Suon afterward 
the German Fuehrer repeated Ills demands tn the Western powers in re¬ 
cord to Danzig and the Corridor, insisting that these problems must be 
solved immediately, without compromise, and that Britain must abandon her 
alliance with Poland. Such terms Qumlicrtoiii ref used to accept, and he con¬ 
tinued to urge Hitler not to resort to force, in the hope that a satisfactory 
solution might vet be negotiated. Finally, on the morning of Septcml>cr 1, 
the Fuehrer announced that military action against Poland had begun. In 
justification fur ordering the army to move, he alleged the following: ft) 
that Poland had already mobilized and bad committed hostile acts against 
Germany-, and (j ) that the “barbarous persecution" of German men, 
women, and children in the Corridor could no longer be endured by a 
great nation. 

Although Hitler avowed that he would fight until the situation had been 
rendered “acceptable to Germany/* and that he w ould “win or die,” bis 
government did not issue a declaration of war. 1 he action n„ txm 
against Poland was described merely as a "counter-attack with Jn .i France 
pursuit" Perhaps lie really believed that, by negotiating a pact ttt 

witli Russia, he liad mmnaneuvered the Western powers so tiW 
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completely that thev wm*ld perceive the futility of trying to rescue Poland, 
and therefore no general war would result-1/ these were his thoughts, he 
was sunn disillusioned Upon learning of the attack upon Poland, Britain 
and France sent a joint warning to Germany that she must cease her aggres¬ 
sion. To this there was no reply. At nine o'clock im the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 3, the British ambassador in Berlin delivered an ultimatum informing the 
German officials that unless they prepared to withdraw their troops within 
two hours. Great Britain would declare war- Then at eleven o’clock came 
die voice of Neville Chamberlain—rhe voice of a tired and disappointed 
man— armbuncinp that his country was at war with Germany. He spoke of 
the “bitter blow'’ it was to him that his "tong struggle for peace” had 
failed. He concluded hv invoking the blessing of God upon hb people and 
asserted that ft was “evil tilings” the British nation would be lighting against 
-"brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppression, and persecution.” At five 
o'clock in the afternoon of die same day, France also entered the war. 

The German w ar against Poland proved to lie a brief encounter. In less 
than three weeks the Polish armies had been routed, Warsaw had been 
Tbc sin- capaired, and the chiefs of the Polish government had fled 
briber to Rumania, With the Poles crushed beyond hope of resist- 

“ph/mf cat" ante, it was almost universally believed that Germany would 
unloose a Blitzkrieg against Fug land and France, But nothing the sort 
took place. Instead the war in the west resolved itself into a kind of siege. 
3 “phony war” as many people in the democracies called it. Such fighting 
as did occur, during flic remainder of 1939, was largely confined to sub¬ 
marine warfare, to airplane raids on naval bases, and to occasional encounters 
between cruisers at sea. The strategy uf Germany’s enemies was mainly 
tn wear her down by a blockade and by the sheer weight of their economic 
resources. It is now known that the Germans themselves were diligently in¬ 
creasing elicit own strength in preparation for the delivery of a crushing 
blow with the coming of spring. 

The spring of 1940 had scarcely begun when the Germans transformed 
t| w war of siege on the Western from into a violent war of bloody en¬ 
counter. They began by invading Denmark and Norway on 
Sitzkrieg April 9. In taking this action they were motivated by two 
to ‘ main purposes- One was to protect the route by which much 

Blitzkrieg r >f tfojj, supply of iron ore was shipped by rail from Sweden 

to Narvik and thertec down the Norwegian coast, and the other was to 
safeguard their northern flank in preparation for an attack upon the low 
Countries and upon France. The Danes capitulated tu die invader* almost 
immediately, but the Norwegians resolved to light. Though the British 
rushed uoops and warships to Norway, the Germans managed to overrun 
the greater parr of the country. Three weeks after the invasion Prime 
Mmfstcr Chamber Lain admitted that the British effort to keep Norway from 
falling under German domination was a failure. 
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On Mtitf 10, 1940, the world was stunned by the news that an avalanche 
of German troops had swept into the Netherlands and Belgium, Hie Dutch 
were overwhelmed within five days and forced to lay down y .£ f attack 
their amis. Hie Belgians, with the assistance of about ^oo.goq Upon itf 
Britons and Frenchmen, fought nn for a while longer. On 
Mav 18, however. King Leopold III decided that further re¬ 
sistance was useless and surrendered rhe bulk of Ids army. The British and 
French, with a fcnmanc of the Belgian forces, retreated into western 
Flanders, where they were gradually surrounded at Dunkerque and 
threatened with annihilation by the Germans. Eventually after days of 
horror and anguish, all but about *5,000 of them were successfully evacu¬ 
ated by die British navy, with the help of the air force, the merchant marine, 
and every conceivable craft that would float- 

In the meantime, another horde of Nazi invaders had Crashed through ihe 
extension of the Maginot Line in the vicinity of Sedan ami had swarmed 
into France. Despite nil the efforts of the French soldiers anti Tbt t „..^ 
the solemn commands of their generals to -‘conquer or die,” m* of 
the German advance could seldom be checked tor more than 
a dav at a rime. Inspired by [he fierce ardor of revenge for 191B and armored 
tvith ihe zeal of a revoludonarv philosophy'. Hitler's soldiers fought like 
crusaders. Equipped with such formidable weapons as sixty-ton tanks, 
flame-throwers, armored columns, and dive-bombing airplanes, they con- 
centmed all nf their energies upon conquering the enemy by a frightful 
Blitzkrieg* Soon the French army had been pounded into a condition of 
terror and helplessness. Positrons which the Allies had held during World 
War 1 for months nnw crumbled like houses of sand. By June * 1. four weeks 
after the campaign had stained, the Nazis had reached the Mu me, 1 lie 
French Government took refuge in Tones and soon afterward, in order to 
avert destruction, proclaimed Paris an "undefended city.” On June 14 the 
Citv of Light was in German hands, and the hated emblem of tlir hooked 
cross flew from the Eiffel Tower.* 

Though for a time it appeared as if the armies of France might continue 
the struggle, the government decided iliat the cause was lost. On June 1? 
Marshal Petain. wHo the dav before had become Premier. an- fb* t/m. 
noonced that resistance would cease and appealed to Hitler atftt =>f 
“as otic soldier to another" for peace with honor, I-our days 
later representatives of the French Republic met with Hitler and other u!li- 
dats of the victorious Reich to receive the terms of an armistice. By order 
of the Nazi Fuehrer the meeting was held in the same railway car at Com- 
piegne in which Marshal Fbch had dictated the terms of the armistice of 

* There is evidence that the defeat of the French w*s due in pit to weatnes and m- 
.wirwtcnrtf in tlic yov eminent and m the activities of German >pic5 and Irftfi-CoSuturi 
3, in sowing d^rn>,nn an,I for. Mainly, however, it yasAat to m m im ed nottons 
„f warfare, to a iwic defend s™cp>, and to ri.e faci ih« France hed only half the 
populuriau nf Germany and tn evert emsller pnjmraurt of ihc jfMHimu juvngiii. 
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November ff t iqiK t*» the Germans. The truce now imposed by Hitler 
required rhe French to submit m occupation of about Half of Their country, 
iti demobilize and disarm ihdr military and nival forces, to release a]! Ger¬ 
man prisoners of war* and to surrender afl armaments and war materials in 
rhe occupied temtoiy. By another temporary setdenrem on June =4 rhe 
Italians who Imd entered the war on the side of Germany fourteen day* 
previously, received rhe pore of Jibuti in French Somaliland, full control 
over the railway leading from Jibuti to Addis Ababa, and rhe right to oc¬ 
cupy a portion of southeastern France. 

With France rendered helpless and forced to submit to the will of her 
conquerors, the war entered a new stage. Germany was supreme on the 
FI* cr.n- m- Continent, anti, among her opponents, only the British Empire 
twnairevt was m a position ro continue the struggle. Whether the British 

stjgt would ultimately be crushed under rhe wheels of the Nazi 

jtfngeftunit or whether they would survive to duplicate their achievement 
in the ’wars of Napoleon, or iit least r^> limit Hitler s victory, remained to be 
seem The attitude of the government indicated -1 readiness to face :my 
emergenev. In a radio address on June n, Prime Minister Winston Church¬ 
ill. who had succeeded Neville Chamberlain on May 10, declared that 
Britain would “tight on unconquerable until die curse of Hitler is lifted 
from the brows of men/ 1 


Fu tiic surprise of uianv people, the Germans did not attempt an invasion 
of Britain immediately after the fall of France. Perhaps they thought k 
would not be necessary since Britain, with all her allies de- 
l^&rium fcincd* would sootier or later be forced to capitulate. More 
likely, they were deterred by military and geographic reali¬ 
ties Time w as required for the e^mblishment of bases in norrhem France 
and for the collection of thousands of barges und Other vessels of Transport* 
The British Navy was still the most powerful on earth. The English Channel 
was an effective barrier against tile use raf the very types of mechanized w nr- 
fare which had been largely responsible for the defeat of France- Not to be 
dismissed from consideration either was rhe fact that the Royal Air Force 
had given a good account of itself as a defensive weapon at Dunkerque.* 
The Germans nude their isrsc large-scale air attacks on Briram on August 
8.1940, On that date Gocring's Luftwaffe began a series of mass raids which 
continued w ith increasing fury for two ivccIcsl Hundreds of 
planes smashed at British ports, industrial centers, and at air 
defenses throughout the connsry. In September, the Germans 
concluded that daylight raid* were insufficiently effective and resorted to 
night bombing. The mult for Britain was a lung period of indescribable 


■ According tn the diarv of Gheiu CTbiici. Hirlcr wa* iV.irsul As-h of Russia, .im! iIie 
United Stair*. I ir i frAl that if lie invaded Britain, tlic United Sutcj wijuU cerne to 
Fier TCMCtir, ind tSi n." Ros^a would rAt fldinmtige ■ *! any ififiicuttuR Germany RUEyhf 
cuvoumsr in die to qiring a surprise toads ^3 rht end. 
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horror. Thousands of houses were damaged or destroyed m many parts of 
the country', and entire sections of cities were bid in ruins. Most appalling 
were the casualties among civilians. From August, 1040, to June. *94 W u ' Kcn 
large-sea Sc bombings practically ceased, more than 40,000 citizens of Britain 
were tilled m air attacks, 

tf Hitler and Goering believed that Britain would he crippled beyond 
recovery or terrorized into surrendering, they were disillusioned. Church¬ 
ill's government took swift and effective steps for defense fa #* tgifi 

and retaliation. An Emergency Powers Act was rushed rtcptfordc- 
through Parliament as soon as ii appeared that France might 
fall. This act empowered the Cabinet to exercise absolute _ 
authority over the lives and properties of British subjects. It pc omitted the 
requisitioning of any* industry and the conscription of wealth and labor 
for the service of the state- As the danger to the nation increased, actions 
were taken to frustrate any such tactics ns the Germans had employed in 
the Netherlands and Belgium. A local Defense Force, ur Home Guard, w as 
organized and armed for the purpose of dealing with panic lime troops. 
Beadics were strung with barbed wire, anti the army was trained in con¬ 
structing road blocks and in protecting landing fields against hostile planes. 
More important, the Royal Air Force was far from idle. Even before the 
Luftwaffe' had launched its full-scale assault, rhe R.A.F. I tad begun the 
systematic bombing of specific targets in Germany.* The objectives at first 
were communications and troop concentration points. Later the main effort 
was to demolish pnrt facilities, aircraft and nmnitiun factories, an d synthetic 
oil plants. Some of these raids extended as far as Berlin, and hundreds of 
plants participated in them. The bulk of the Air Force, however, was kept 
at home to fight off the German marauders. In this action the British plots 
and plants demonstrated a marked superiority. The Air Ministry claimed 
that during the period when rhe battle was at its height, nearly three Ger¬ 
man planes were destroyed for even,- one lost by* the British.' Churchill ex- 
pressed the pride of the nation in the R.A.F, when he declared; '‘Never in 
the Held of human conflict was so much owed by so many to so few " 
lief off the Battle of Britain had come to an end. the war had spread into 
new areas. In Scpicrolwr, 1940. the Italians, anxious to demonstrate their 
value to their Axis pa rmer. started a drive across N< nth A f rica r/v eje _ 
fur the capture of Suet f he prise to be gained w as nothing 
less than the severance of Britain's line of communication w ith cirl/tint 
her empire, 'though initially they won a few spectacular y ie- 
rorics. in less rhan six momtwthcy had lost nearly ail of their A trican posses- 
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siotxs to the British, and their troop had had to be rescued by the Germans. 
In the meantime, Mussolini had found a pretext for attacking Greece. Again, 
the results were almost ruinous Confident of art easy victory, the fascist 
generals had made wholly inadequate preparation* for tlic kind of cam¬ 
paign they were forced to fight. In acutely more than a month the Greeks 
liad driven every single Italian invader from their country. 

With Italy thus facing catastrophe, it was inevitable that Mirier would 
take a hand in rhe war in the Balkans. Besides, he had reasons of his own for 
wishing to tie the remaining independent countries of south¬ 
eastern Europe to the German chariot. All of them were 
valuable os sources of raw materials and as stoppings*ones to 
the Not East, Moreover, there was danger that Greece, espe¬ 
cially, might be used as a base of operations by the British. On 
March u ig41, German troops occupied Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, and 
on April rt armies of the Fuehrer Invaded Yugoslavia and Greece* Since 
British reinforcement were sent to help the Greeks, die war in the Balkans 
wax now completely merged with the larger struggle. But disaster seemed 
to stalk Britain and her allies from the beginning. By die end of May, 1941, 
all organised opposition to the German conquest had been crushed. Britain 
was left once more to fight rhe war alone, without a single ally or even a 
foothold on rhe European Continent, 

On June 2i m a 941 „ the World War of 1939 entered its third srage, when 
Hitler launched a mighty attack upon rhe Soviet Union. Why he under- 
Th* j* t0 °^ a gamble while srill involved in □ war with Britain 
m HmiU ■“)' nevCT ftJly explained, A few of the reasons, however, 
are fairly obvious, For years he had looked wjih covetous 
eyes upon the riches of Russia, In the first edition of Mmt KMfpf, ptib- 
lished in 19:5, he had declared that Germany should expand, lay and 
large, "only at the expense of Russia,” * Addressing his parrv comrades 
at Nuremberg bi 11^6, he had described how Germans would "swim 
in plenty if their country could gain possession of the wheat Sands and 
minerals of the Ukraine, Faced now with the prospect of a long war 
agxiinsr the British, tie siood in urgent need of the nil, manganese, and 
ut her resources of Russia if he expected 10 win, Hitler was a bo influenced 
by reasons of strategy. To conquer Britain it was becoming apparent rhat 
a colossal invasion would have 10 lie launched. But this would be exceed¬ 
ingly dangerous with the Russian armies at Germany’* back. Finally, there 
was increasing friction over the division of eastern Europe into spheres of 
influence which had been made by the Secret Protocol of tgjiy Dissatisfied 
with her original share, Russia demanded Lithuania and Northern Buko- 
vina, which she incorporated along with Estonia, Latvia* and Bessarabia in 
the Soviet Unmet* 

Without the formality of a dedaretkm of war or even an ultimatum Hit- 

■ Rcvml and Hdcbcock i-diutHi, Vd 1, p, 181. 
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ler plunged into ills fateful effort ro conquer Russia, The snack was begun 
before day light on June z 2.1941, along the entire frontier l*c- j^ 
nvctn the two countries. %V'irhin a few days Italy* Hungary-, toihe sarti 
Rumania. and Finland joined the Germans and* Mill later* Bui- tf f 
garia and Slovakia. For week after week the Nazi mechanized legions rolled 
relentlessly onward- By the end of November they had advanced as far as 
Rostov at the mouth of the Don and Ketch in the Crimea. In [he meantime 
they had been making rapid progress in northern Russia, By September W 
they had reached the banks of the Neva and had begun the siege of Leajrt- 
gttid. On the central front their progress was slower. Three months were 
required to luck iheir way from Smolensk to Mozhaisk* a distance of Iffia 
than zuo miles, I fcre their advance was momentarily baked. About Novem¬ 
ber io B how ever, they started a new offensive which threatened the en¬ 
circlement of Moscow, Nazi columns penetrated within sight of the capital 
Ltiid one desperate ilirusi was made to tlie ray outskirts of the city. Yet 
Moscow did not fall. So strenuous was the Russians* resistance that as early 
as December ft die Germans admin ed the failure of their offensive. 

How were the Russians able to check tlic Nazi onslaught where must 
other nations had billed? To begin w ith* the Red Army commanders were 
able to take advantage of the vast space of their country* to 
draw the Germans farther and farther from their supply 
bases and at the same time to build up the strength of their 
own forces for a powerful ermntcrcslTensive. They benefited 
also from the mistakes of the Nazis. Hitler admitted that he 
had greatly underestimated the strength of the Russians. Resides, the 
strategy of his entire campaign was conceived in such a way as seriously to 
limit his chances of victor}". Instead of concentrating Ids power upon a 
few vital objectives, he dispersed his forces along an iH«K*-inilc frontier* But 
these were nnt the only factors. The Soviet leaders hail been preparing for 
war for a long time. The Five Year Plans had been designed, in consider¬ 
able measure, ro increase military potential During the period of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact the Stalin government had been able to speed up the const ruc¬ 
tion of industrial plants in the Urs! Mountains and in the mineral produc¬ 
ing regions of Siberia. As a result, the conquest of the western Ukraine 
was prevented from being disastrous, tn addition, the Russians lutrf had 
rime to learn a great deal abnur Nazi mitteary methods and to profit fmm 
the lessons ranghi by the defeat of other countries. As a consequence, 
their armies did not become frightened and surrender as soon as they found 
themselves '"Hopdcssk 1 encircled." Instead, they counterattacked when¬ 
ever possible and frequently fought their way out of the irap. 

J L TilE WAR BECOMES K filOUAl. WAR 

Pro ok ro December 7. 1941* rwo grear ware had l^ecn raging on the face of 
rhe earth. One was the European war which had grown nut of Hitlers at- 
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tack upon Poland on September J, tg 39. The other was the war her ween 
Tb* atm* and Oiinn which hud begun on July 7, 1937,* On Dc~ 

at IV-fli crmbcr i, 194s, these wars were merged into one when Japa- 

fijriyjr jtese plane* bombed the great naval base of the United State* 
ar Pearl Harbor, destroying or damaging about 20 American war vessels 
and some iko planes* and causing the deaths of opproTcimwely hh mi persons, 
A few hours afterward the Japanese government declared war against 
both the United States and Great Britain. Declarations of war multiplied 
rapidly after that. On December 8 the United States Congress recognized 
a state of war with Japan* l>v a vote of 82 to d in e he- Senate and 3H8 ro 1 
in the House of Representatives. On December 11 Germany and Italy 
declared war Upon the United States, Within the next two days Rumania, 
Hungary* and Bulgaria took similar action. Several of the tin-American 
countries followed the United States into the war. among them Cuba, 
Panama. Honduras, Gitntemalx Haiti. Costa Rtea* and Nicaragua. During 
1942 Brazil and Mexico also joined the Allies, and in futoequefu years all 
erf the remaining nations of the Western Hemisphere. While only Brazil and 
Mexico sent detachments nf troops to the fighting faints, the other Latin- 
American countries made contributions in the form of moral support* md 
hv producing strategic and basic time rials for Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The sudden eruption of Japanese violence against the West on December 
7, 194 l was not an isolated event* Ever since September, 1940, Japan Imd 
Insen allied with Germany and Italy, The pact of alliance 
provided that Japn recognized "the leadership of Germany 
and Italy in the establishment of a new order in Europe, 11 and 
that Germany and Italy recognized the leadership of Japan in 
the accomplishmenr of a similar purpose ib in Greater East Ana*' 1 On the 
other hand, there is no proof rime the Atis allies co-operated closely in plan¬ 
ning the Pearl Harbor assault. Indeed, It ls probable that Hitler ar that time 
would have much preferred that Japan attack Russia. Nevertheless, he car¬ 
ried on activities against the United States which were certain to arouse 
American enmity. He sent agents into South America to promote sympathy 
for fascism and for rhe AMs c-uise. He main mined a urea* fieri of U-boat* in 
the Atlantic to prey upon American commerce, in the hope of preventing 
shipments of supplier from this country front reaching his enemies. Si.t 
months before Pearl Harbor, one of hh U-hMb had gone so far as to sink an 
American freighter, the Rabin Monr 7 with a cargo of steel rails and auto¬ 
mobiles for South Africa. 

But these activities were not unrelated to the foreign policy of the 

* TT.r rnidcriyiii# c^ntc c,f the Far Ea^rm ra-tifirct the ambition of jipauc.sc 
militarise to detach the northern j]ircn inca uf CJiitu Item the Chinan RcpuhEic. They 
would then be ofpiiu&cd as a Javanese puppet state and wmiEd Ehcrcby suppEciiient the 
scanty rm c Ltiii resource* of the J jjjusnc I'jiLpiru- 
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United States government, Thai policy had long since ceased t*» be one of 
neutrality, fn September, 1940, President Roosevelt had ar- 7 -^United 
ranged for the transfer of fifty "over-age destroyers from jv«ej 
the American Navy to the British in exchange for the right 
to lease naval and air bases in certain British possessions in nfHm 
the Western Hemisphere. In March, 1941. Congress passed, ar the requesr 
„f (he President, the celebrated Lend-Lease Act, which empowered the Fs- 
crurive to render to the governments fig bring the Axis almost every form 
of material and “short of war,” During the summer of 1941 the United 
States Navy began convoying the American freighters and even the 
freighters of other nations part way across the Atlantic, 11 us led almost in¬ 
evitable tn an undeclared naval war between tiirminy and the United 
States, On October 17 the U.S, destroyer Kearny was torpedoed off the 
coast of Iceland white engaged in a battle with mte or more submarines. 
Two weeks later another American vessel on convoy duty, the destroyer 
Reuben fjttU'S, was not only torpedoed bur sunk, and 100 lives were Inst. In 
the nicamiinc. President Roosevelt was making his own attitude toward 
Germany's war in Europe crystal clear. Sneaking at Hyde Park on Septem¬ 
ber i, 1941, he declared categorically that we would do "every'thing in our 
power (■! crush Hitler and his NKi loR'cs 1,1 In bis Nav\ Day speech fin 
October 194 b he informed the American people that the shooting 
hail ‘‘started/* 11 

During all of these critical months the militarism of japan were appar¬ 
ently giving little attention to the events of rhe war in Europe. I heir major 
aim now seemed to be to conquer un empire in the southwest JUm&u fa' 
l*adftc Bogged down in their war against China, they needed tifimew 
rhe tin and rubber of Malaya and the oil of the Netherlands 
Indies if thev hoped to win victory.. But conquest of these Inner territories 
would not only cut off supplies of valuable raw materials but would con- 
sritvite a threut to the Philippines and would therefore arouse the antago¬ 
nism of the United States. Previous to the autumn of 1940 the attitude nf 
the Washington government toward tlw war in the J ar Fast had been 
somewhat ambiguous, Though professing sympathy for Cliina, the State 
Department had permitted the shipment of many vital war commodmes 
to |apan. But when the Empire of the Rising Sun began to threaten both 
Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies, there was a definite reversal «f 
policy. On September 4. 1940, Secretary Hull warned the Japanese that 
jagnLesive moves against other of these territories would have “an unfortu¬ 
nate effect"' upon American opinion. When, three uceka later, Japan ob¬ 
tained permission from the Vichy government of France to send troops 
and supplies through Indo-China, Washington placed an embargo upon 
shipments of scrap iron and steeL 
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But neither a policy of appeasement nor its opposite seemed to restrain 
japan, Her militarists anti imperialists were determined m establish Japa- 
Tht dead- nesc Bominatim over all of East Asia- flic United Braces was 

lock ie*dmg just as determined lu frustrate tills ambition. She v, as no more 
f£j ™ Br anxious to see the destruction of the balance of power in the 

Far East than she was to w elcome iis overthrow in Europe. The result was 
a deadlock which seemed almost to make war inevitable. In October* 11*40, 
ihc Japanese Foreign Minister^ Mafsuoka* declared that if the United States 
continued to stick ^blindly and stubbornly cn the status ijuo in the Pacific/ 8 
japan would make war upon her, Nevertheless, both governments kepe up 
the pretense of negotiating, perhaps largely for the purpose of gaining time. 
[n Hie spring of 1^41* Secretary Hull began a series of parleys with the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington, which continued through the sum¬ 
mer anti fall. In November the Nipponese government a special envoy, 
Sstburo kurus a, to supplement the efforts of the Ambassador* Hut never 
was it possible to reconcile the views of the two governments. The Japa¬ 
nese insisted upon their righi to organize loisr Asia fur thtir own bene Jit, 
^hjie the UniitJ Stales demanded That Japan respect the sovereignty and 
territorial integrity of China, withdraw her forces from China and Imio- 
Chtna. and recognise rhe Chinese National government at Chungking, The 
situation deteriorated rapid!v during the summer of 1941 as the Japanese 
armies increased their encroachments in Irtdo-Quna* as Lend-Lease was 
extended to China, and as oil shipments to Japan were abruptly terminated 
By November 29 events had reached such .1 critical stage char the outlook 
appeared to Cordell Hull as almost hopeless. He declared un that dare that 
'"the diplomatic part of our relations with japan is almost over and that the 
matter will now go cu the officials of rhe Army and Navy, 1 * 11 The Japanese 
emissaries, however* did not btcak off relations, 1 hey continued the mock¬ 
ery of negotiating until December 7. Not nil 2:20 p.m. 011 thjc day did they 
inform the Srate Department of their flat rejection of rhe American pro¬ 
posals, Exactly one hour before, the planes of their own country had lie- 
gun their attack cm Pearl Harbor, 

The immediate result of the outbreak of global war was a series of mili¬ 
tary and naval disasters for the Allies, tn some eases die cause was bewilder- 
fjp m \ s merit or impreparedncss. In others it was overconfidence, a 

Ujtbrm*tg tendency especially 10 regard ihc Japanese as inferior sol- 

ctmzuem diers. This last illusion was soon dispelled. On the same dav 
that they bundled Pearl Harbor, the Nipponese delivered Srruiriilng blows 
jit Wake* Guam, Midway, and Hong Kong. Midway was defended suc- 
ces>fully, but Guam succumbed almost immediately. Wake held out until 
December 23 and Hong Kong two days longer. On December 10 Japanese 
dive-bomber^ and torpedo planes sank rhe new British battleship Prince 

12 t hen til Si3TC5 l>tpjmiK!LU of Scare, fVjrr jnj War; Untied Staiei Fvttifpi Polie* 
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of Wales and the battle cruiser Repulse, the only Allied capital ship* in the 
southwest Pacific. On January i, 1942, Manila fell TO Japanese troops, and 
,, n I'cbruary 15 the grent fortress of Singapore was surrendered. The fall of 
Singapore opened the way to conquest of the Netherlands Indies and in 
quick succession one after another of-the rich prizes of Ja\a, Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Celebes, and New Guinea fell to the Mikado’s soldiers. In the 
meantime other Japanese forces bad moved against Burma and had driven 
the defending armies over the mountains into China and India- At the end 
of three months the Japanese had conquered a vast empire of 1,500.000 
square miles (equivalent to about half the area uf the 1/nitcd State 4 1 and in¬ 
cluding 115,000,000 inhabitants. More important, they had gained control 
of the rubber, tin, oil, and other essential raw materials which would en¬ 
able then} to prolong the war for an indefinite rime. 

The years 1941 and 1942 marked the high tide of A sis advance for the 
period of the war. Several battles may be considered turning points. One 
was the stubborn defense of Moscow by the Russians in Ttr sum- 
November and early December, 1941, Though Hitler had **£>*«» 
boasted shortly before that ‘'Russia was crushed and would 
never rise again.” it was the last time his armies ever came n itlvin ^riikmg 
distance of the Soviet capita!. In 1942 his generals decided upon a limited 
offensive in southern Russia with the hope of smashing through to the 
Volga and the Caspian Sea. If successful, they could cut northern Russia 
off from the food producing region of the Ukraine and from the oil re¬ 
sources north and south of the Caucasus. The defeat at Stalingrad, how ever, 
jfi which the Gertniios lost about joo/xw men, put an end to this scheme. 
The turning points in the Pacific war came during the spring of 1942 with 
the defeat by the United States Navy of Japanese forces in the battles of 
the Coral Sea and of .Midway. These defeats spelled the doom of Japanese 
attempts to capture Australia and the Hawaiian islands and thereby de¬ 
prive the United States of advance bases for a counteroffensive against 

Japan. ( ... 

During the remainder of the war the initiative, nearly all the tune, was 

in the limbs of the United Nations.” In late i V 4- and early 1945 a cun¬ 
t-cited attack of Britons from the cast and Americans from FromfJ y 
the west succeeded in. driving all Germans and Italians from earnjiiett 
North Africa, This made possible the invasion of Italy and 
contributed to the overthrow of .Mussolini and to the final tbtajupinz 
surrender of the Italian government on September j. 194 ?■ of the 
Meanwhile, the Russians"'had trued the initiative from the '‘f't'md 
Germans and managed to hold it almost continuously after- ' 
ward. By the spring uf 19+4 die only large Russian cities left In German 

i» The term United Nations omit into use after Jumwry 1. ru4-', when represent ad vet 
fl f -is n* [ions, including < i-tat Bnrun. tin- United Stales. \in*U and Chin a. si^hI a 
duemneut willth cjjbc id (st feciuwifi ^ tlic Unite J Nation* Dftliinnnp, p. 
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hands were Minsk and Odessa, Rut the offensive power of die United Ma¬ 
rions could not be considered complete until after 3 "second front” had 
been established in the west. This \va< accomplished on June A r D-Day)* 
1044. when 500a Allied ships swarmed across the English Channel and 
landed riscir cargoes of soldier^ mi mechanized equipment on the Nor¬ 
mandy coast of France. .Mure than loamo croups were landed the first 
day, .uid over $.000,000 by the following September, 

It Was now possible fur the Allies m exert pressure upon Hitler's Euro¬ 
pean fortress from three di recti (ms, in the south, Unions and Americans 
were srill fig bring in Italy p not against Italians but against the 
Germans, who had Occupied most of the country soon after 
the overthrow of Mussolini, The conquest of the mountain¬ 
ous terrain of Italy proved a formidable iniderfcaking and was not com¬ 
pleted until virtually the end of the war. Russian pressure from the cast 
kept the Germans on the run unci! they reached Berlin. By the spring of 
1945 Scivicr armies had advanced to the banks of rise Oder and were hunt¬ 
ing that rise doom of HirierN Reich was hut a matter of weeks, On April 
at they hammered ihrir way mro the suburbs of Berlin, During the next 
ten days fl Savage battle raged amid the ruins and heaps of rubble, The 
Nazi leaders entrenched themselves in underground shelters and goaded 
their followers into a famine defense of every sneer, But the hour of doom 
had struck. On May 1 the heart of the dtv WiS captured* and the Russian 
red banner dew from the mins of die Brandenburg Gate. A few hours 
earlier Adolf Hitler* Fuehrer of a state which waS supposed to last for a 
thousand years, killed liimsdf in the bombproof shelter of the Chancel!try. 
Propaganda Minister Goehbds followed the example nf his muster. Other 
high No/i lenders fled from the city, to destroy themselves brer or to be 
ukttx as prisoners by the victorious armies. 

Equally heavy pressure upon Germany came from the Allies in the west 
BtachhcatU established on rhe Normandy coast ssere gradual ly widened 
and large wedges cut out ni Nazi-occupied territory in norrh- 
ern France. On August 25 Allied troop liberated Paris* and 
by September advance detachments bad driven rn rhe Rhine, 
in December the Germans attempted to sweep tlieir oppo¬ 
nents off their feet by a carefully planned surprise attack* 
aimed at capturing Liege and Namur and splinting the Allied 
forces In two. It was a desperate gamble and perhaps fore- 
doomed to failure, but Hiller’s generals managed to hammer a large , imfqc ,> 
into Allied territory before they were stopped. In the late winter and 
spring of the following year the Allies resumed die offensive. In .March they 
effected several crossings of the Rhine. By April 1 they bad end refed the 
Ruhr valley, thereby curring Germany of! from some of her most valuable 
industrial centers. On April iz snldtcrs of rhe American Ninth Army 
iotned hands with Russian troops ac Torgju near Leipzig, on the Elbe River. 
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Germany was now cut in ttvo> \n the meantime. Allied planes, equipped 
with incendiary bomb* md ^block busters/' had been raining death and 
destruction upon Cm nun dries. The final .surrender occurred on May 7. 

Vr 3:41 jlai.i m a schnolhoiive in Reims, I nance, representatives of the Ger¬ 
man High Command signed a document on oziconditTonal capitulation. 
Hostilities were to cease on all fronts at 13:01 May 9 (6:oa b.m** May 
@. New York rime). Peace had come roan exhausted Europe after five years 
and eight months of slaughter and barbarism. 

The war in the Far l ast continued for three months after rhe end of the 
conflict in Europe Following the battles of the Coral Sea and of Midway, 
the Allies were preoccupied with penetrating she outer and Thc tp 
inner defenses of the great empire Japan had conquered* By prvatkmg 
the end of 194 j the outer defenses were pretty well shattered, dticm vf 
In 1944 bases were established close to Japan's inner defense ******* 
fine when Guam, Saipan„ and Union were captured - In October nf the same 
year an American victory in the great battle of Leyte Gulf virtually elimi¬ 
nated Japan as :i naval power and opened the way for the American recon- 
quest of the Philippines Early in April. 194s. American marines completed 
the bloody conquest of lwo Jiitia, and Sn June, after W2 days of the most 
desperate fighting. Okinawa was taken The Americans nun had footholds 
less than 500 miJc* from the Japanese homeland. Such conquests would 
prove uf exceeding value as 1 rases frum which u> bomb by air Japan's dries 
and industries. By early July Nipponese leaders were nervously anticipating 
an invasion and calling upon the citizens for supreme endeavors to meet the 
crisis* 

The end of the war in rhe Pacific occurred with the same dramatic sud¬ 
denness chat had marked tEic on Elapse of Germany. On July id the heads of 
the American. British, and Chinese governments issued a joint >fb* trJ 
proclamation calling upon Japan to surrenderor be destroyed, -of World 
For a period of days the Tokyo government made no reply* Marli 
Rut early in August a succession of events impelled the Nipponese war lords 
hfc change rheir minds. On August * United States naval authorities arv 
flounced that they had succeeded in mining every Japanese hariior. thereby 
practically cutting the country ofF from outside source* of supplvn On 
Atigust 4 a single atomic Immb was dropped on Hiroshima, completely 
obliterating about 60 per cent of the city r On August S Soviet Russia en¬ 
tered the war, for the announced purpose of shortening hostilities and fa¬ 
cilitating the restoration of ‘'liniversa] peace 11 It scenes certain, however, 
that rhe Russians were influenced also by a desire m recover the position in 
the Far East which they had lost to Japan in the war of 1004-5. On August 
g m *945, a second atomic bomb v as dropped, this time on Nagasaki. That 
flight President Truman warned that the United Stans would continue to 
use the deadly new weapon os long as might be necessary tu bring Japan 
to her knees. The warning apparently had some effect* though it is prob- 
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able tliat she Tokyo military lenders had realized for some time that defeat 
was inevitable. At any rate, the next iky the Japanese government offered 
w accept the surrender ultimatum of July id, with the understanding that 
tlie powers of the Emperor “as a sovereign ruler” should he left untmidicd. 
The Allies replied that the Emperor would he allowed to keep his position 
as a nominal sovereign bur nmsc be subject to the orders of the com- 
mander-in-chicf of the occupying armies, l or three agonizing days the 
world held w> breach while the rulers of Nippon made their decision. At 
6: 10 k\l on August 14 the answer was received in Washington. It was an 
Uticondidona! acceptance of the Allied demands. That night there were 
riotous celebrations in the cities of tbe viemrinos nations. Millions of people 
danced and cheered and paraded in the streets amid the screaming of horns 
and the shrieking of sirens. Some of the more thoughtful assembled in 
churches the following day to give thanks that the tern file ordeal was over. 
And well they might, for rhe costliest and the most brutal ami lawless of 
wars had patted into history A 4 

4. WAR AIMS AS T D PEACE PUNS 

Ta ei professed war aims uf belligerent nations usually undergo expansion 
as the military conflict proceeds* The situarinn in World War tl was no ex¬ 
ception. For example Hitler, in announcing his attack upon 
Poland un September i, 1 made no reference to plans fur 
the conquest of Europe or of arty territory outride of Europe* 
Inst cad, he descried his purpose as simply to solve the prob¬ 
lem of Danzig and chc Corridor, Ihde 3 i nf which he maintained were German, 
He expressly denied any hostile intern toward Britain and France* Ger¬ 
many's “western walk" 1 he declared, was “for all time the frontier of the 
Reich in the West. 1 By January 30, 1940, however, he had begun to talk 
in a different vein. In his anniversary speech of that dare he affirmed chat ic 
could “no longer he tolerated rhar che British nation of 44,000,000 souls 
should remain in possession of fifteen and a half idol lion square miles of iht 
worlds sun act M while Germany with Bu.ooO'Oou souls possessed onlv a;o.- 
cxxj square miles. Not until late in 1940 did he place much stress upon 3 
conflict uf idri,logics. Speaking to munitions workers in Berlin on Decern- 
her io, he referru j to the w ar as $ dash between two opposing worlds. The 
world of He* enemies he described as the world nf unrestricted capitalism, of 
the gold wmndmi of unlimited profits fur the rich, and of unemployment 
and misery for the masses. Germany, fie declared, had achieved a "socialist” 
economy* with rcsrtictiom; upon greed, with equality of sacrifices, and with 

1 ike funnal turrendcr was li-gacd 00 Sqrttttttar : T r>n UarJ da* \J£*i 
SUFiouTt, Central DnugLis UatAnhur accepted rise surrender for the Allied ipmern- 
v,cm€. I Viwii AliniH<r Skiiruniisu uyneJ itir Jjpu, The two-week*' iklav occurred 
htca UW 1^ the lime squired m induce Japm-c^e forces on dJstan; island*, amt in vthvt 
rtimm<L |ikmto lay down ihiur arms 
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rewards apportioned according to wort- 1 ' After the attack upon Russia in 
June* 1941. it became necessary fnr Hitler to expand still further his inter- 
preCttifiTi of the conflict, The war was now a struggle agsifitt 11 Asiatic Bol¬ 
shevism." "Hie rulers of Rwvsb were partners with the powerful be¬ 

hind the capitalist governments in a Jewish world plot to crush the life our 
of Germany. 

The first major form illation of Allied war aitd peace aims 
Attifti u-tfr vt'os the Atlantic Charter* issued be President Roosevelt and 
prime Minister Churchill on August 14. 1941. Its principles, 
reduced to their essentials, were as follows: 

(1) Britain and the United Suit® seek no aggrandizement, 
ff) The ,-fr- territorial or otherwise 

hmtfc Charter (2) There should he no ferckori*] changes that do not accord 

with the ftedy expressed wishes of rhe peoples concerned, 

h) The riLxhiz nt all people* to choose the form irf government under which 
they will live should be respected. 

All staits. irruir vr small, victor nr vanquished, should ertiuy access. on 
cqn^l remix to the trade and raw iiijnerLii-i of the world, 

(fi Cd laburnum should be Fostered siiurng dt rmimis with the object of 
securing, for all improved labor standards, economic advancement, mid m>cLlJ 
security. .. 

( 6 ) The peace to lie established should itford tu si! nations die means of 
dwelling jii safer;. within their own borders, and stimild afford isstiranri: tu all 
nsen riiac they mi y live out their lives in frtcdtmn from fear and want, 

(7) Tlie peace should enable all men ro irayerse die high seas without hin¬ 
drance. 

(8) Pending the establishment of a permanent system of general security* all 
notions which threaten or may threaten aggression should tie disarmed 

At the time csf its issuiince the Atlantic Charter committed no government 
except the British; the Untied States was still technically not a belligerent 
even though she was providing valuable assistance fur the en¬ 
emies of the Axis. The Clutter acquired a broader significance 
on January 194:.when the Uruled Nations: Dedtaratkm was 
issued. Twenty-six nations signed i\m Declaration* Including 
Great Britain, the United Suites,, rhe Sovtet Union* and China. Subsequent^* 
almut ftwteen others adijedfhei rrigmrtm*. Nui only did each government 
dedicate its entire resources to the war ant! promise never to make a separate 
peace, hot all of them affirmed tludr adherence to the Atlantic Charter. 

As the war progressed, high officials of the trading United Nations met in 
various conferences for the purpose of solving problems of strategy and 
t?} the determining the condinons of peace. The first of outstanding 

Cairo importance was the conference which met in Cairo in Novtm- 

Bttitfntien bci\ ^ to discuss the l ate of the Japanese Empire The par¬ 
ticipants were President Roosevelt,, Prime M duster Churchill, and Gen- 

L^ticqidon qF 1 war Jtjiicui bottrgeori capitalism wx\ iliu $trrsscJ by HMor 
in Kis bii impomm speech on January jw iQ4£ 
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THE COST OF MODERN WAR 


THE TOTAL COST OF WORLD WAR (I, ESTIMATED 
AT Si, 3 B 4 , 900 , 000 , 000 ,* WOULD HAVE BEEN SUF¬ 
FICIENT TO PAY FOR ALL OF THE FOLLOWING! 



A $ 16,000 hityie ter ever y faintly In ih« 
United States, Brito in, France, Belgium, 
Sp mn, oiid Fcrlugal 



A % IO^COOjOOO library hr *very city of 200 0QD 
Inhcbilanb and over in the United 

Great Britain, Cfld Ruukj* 



A $50,000,000 unhenfry tof each of rheie dries. 



A $2000 automobile for every family In *h* 
United S Sal es, Groat BriJoIn, France, the Low 
Countries, Dm mark, and Norway. 

The wlortH of 100,000 leocKert and all equal 
number of nyries at $2000 o year for 100 yeaft 

A Free college education (at art estimated cost 
of $6000) for every boy and girl in (ho United 
States From J7 ta 21 year* af age. 


Ffcm on eiffmeti frcpatrd lif -fc=i« H. firodfr ontf tf» Angkor Ltof-tr^y 
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cralisssmo Chinny KaTsIiek. They agreed that ilJ of the territories taken hv 
Japan from China, with rhe exception of Korea (Chosen), were to he re¬ 
stored rn rhe Chinese Republic, Korea, they declared;, was to become, Tn 
due course/ 1 free and independent. They agreed, further, that Japan was to 
he stripped of ail the islands in the Pacific which she had seized nr occupied 
since 1914. anti of "“oil other rcrricorics which she had taken Ly violence or 
greed/' What disposition was to be m.tJe of these islands and territories was 
not specified. The three statesmen dee bred, however. that rheir nations 
coveted '‘no gain for themselves 1 ' and had "no thought of territorial ex- 
pansion/’ 

TJie second of the major conferences took place in December, 1943, 
when Churchill, Rmvscvdr, and Stalin trier in Teheran, capital of Iran. AT 
, 4l though no great ideas emerged frcun this conference, ir was 

T\'b?rjti significant nevertheless as the Jiar^t meeting of rhe heads of 
Dcelamtum government of the Rig Three, T he three rulers expressed their 
determination that their nations should work together both in the war and 
in the peace. They recognized the supreme responsibility resting upon them 
and upon all the nations to make a peace which would command good will 
from the peoples of the world and "banish the scourge and terror of war for 
many generations" They locked with confidence 10 the day "when all the 
peoples of the world may live tree lives untouched by tyranny and record¬ 
ing 10 their varying desires and their own consciences/* 

After the Teheran meeting there were no further conferences of great 
importance until 1945. In February of that year Roosevelt and Churchill 
tbt traveled to the sunny slopes of the Crimea to confer with 

Yalta Stalin, Tt» parleys were held in the luxurious pa bee of the 

A&trmrnt |^ t of rhe Tsars near the resort town of Yalta, The outcome 

was agreement on a large number of troublesome issues- A formal report 
issued at the close of the conference declared that the Ri^ Three had agreed 
upon plans for the defeat nf Germany, upon the unconditional surrender 
terms 10 be imposed upon Germany, and upon methods of controlling the 
Axis nations ami their satellite after the war. U was announce if in addi¬ 
tion, that agreement had been readied on several of the thnmy problems 
nf eastern Europe. The boundary between Poland and Russia was fixed 
at a line originally suggested in 1919 by Lord Curzon, Bririsli Foreign 
Secret 11 ry, and tentatively approved by the victorious .Allies. Russia was 
thus permitted to keep approximately the same territory she had already 
incorporated in the Soviet Union as a result of the Ribhentrop-Akdutov 
agreement of September, 3950, Poland was to he compensated for her looses 
in the cast by "suhsramhl accessions of territory 1 ' in tile north and west— 
to Lie taken, of course, from Germany. The existing government of Poland, 
set up under Russian auspices* was to be "reorganized on a broader detno- 
cr.iriv basis uiih the inclusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad/' The government m Yugoslavia abo wns to be 
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broadened. and the Big Three pledged themselves to act in concert when 
formulating policies for die liberated countries of Europe, including those 
formerly satellites of the Axis, 

The col lapse of Germany on May 9 , 194?, seemed to require yet another 
conference of the leading powers. On July 1 ” Joseph Rralin, M inston 
Ghuic lull and Ham- S. Truman, who had succeeded Franklin < g) ,!- e 
D. Roosevelt as President of the United States on April Fotidvr. 
met in Potsdam, suburb of Berlin and historic center uf Pros- Uitf.iMmjJi 
si:m militarism. Before the conference had Brushed its work. Churchill was 
replaced by Clement Attlee, the new Labor Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
The Potsdam Conference was net a peace conference; several id its decisions 
were announced as temporary. Some of them, however, have so ridicilli 
changed conditions in EiUTopc that they can probably be regarded os per¬ 
manent. The most important provisions of the formal Declaration, issued hy 
the conference on August s, were the following; (1) Germany to he de* 
priced of extensive portions of her territory: least Prussia To be divided into 
two parrs, the urirrhern part including the city of Koenig*berg rn go m 
Russia. and the southern part to be assigned to Poland; Poland also rn receive 
the former free city of Danzig; all German territory case 01 the Oder and 
Vc-issc rivers ro be administered by Poland pending a Biul settlement; ft) 
the military power of Germany to be totally destroyed; (j) the indus¬ 
trial power of Germany to be drastically reduced; the economic system 
to he decentralized by abolishing mists and cartels; ihc production of 
chemicals, metals, machinery, and other items necessary to a war economy 
to he rigidly controlled and restricted; primary emphasis to be given, in 
reorganizing the German economy, to the development of agriculture and 
“peaceful domestic industries"; (4) Germany to pay extensive reparations 
in kind in the form of machinery, minerals, manufactured pruducts, pro¬ 
ductive equipment, and me reliant ships; (?) Germany to be divided into 
four occupation zones, to be governed, respectively, by Russia. Great 
Britain, the United States, and France. 

Despite the great number and variety of decisions adopted at these con¬ 
ferences, there was by tiu means a complete solution of postwar problems 
The chief powers had nut been able to agree on the fundi- Prohkm 
mental principles of the peace. They were just as fair apart on t riff ^ 

the solution of specific problems, I hey had reached no agree¬ 
ment on control of atomic energy or on such problems as w hat should lie 
done with Italy's colunics. with rhe city of Trieste, with the Ruhr valley. 
With the Dardanelles and Bosporus, with the problem of how Germany 
should he governed, or with the territorial demands of the Greeks against 
Albania, nf the Russians against Turkey, nr the Yugoslavs against Austria. 
Mu better results hail been achieved with respect ro the problems ul Asia, 
pitc ultimate fate of such territories as Burma. Indo-China, Hung Kong, 
and the Netherlands Indies remained a mystery', Despite the provisions of 
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the Cairo Declaration, the status of Korea and of Manchuria was also in 
considerable doubt. A few nf these issue* were settled by later negotiation. 
Some were solved by the self-aggrandizement of interested nations. But mnsr 
of them remained as sources of discord and danger for the incalculable 
future. 


Chapter 

The World That Victory Made 



Xl IE WORLD rhar emerged from the crucible of World 
War II bore little resemblance to thedreams of idealists set forth during the 
early days of* he conflict. Over vast areas ir was* world of hunger and fear, 
of fishes and nibble, of hopelessness, misery, and violence. Scarcely any¬ 
where was it possible to find evidence that the Emir Freedoms nr the pro¬ 
visions of the Atlantic Charter were about to be realized. 1 he hopes of rhe 
masses in all nations that security and |icaec would automatically result 
when tile carnage was over were badly shattered. The revival of power 
politic? and the fear of a new war. to be fought with atomic bombs and 
bacteriological poisons, made the decade of the 1930s by comparison seem 
almost serene and orderly. This dues not mean that the postwar world w as 
hopelessly mired in pessimism. Some idealism still existed; but during die 
first feu years, at least, it made difficult headway against bitterness, defeat¬ 
ism, and i longing to smash any obstacle that stood in the way of a return 
to prewar conditions, 

1 , THE REVOLUTION OF OUR AGE 

On e or the least obvious but nonetheless important consequences of World 
War If was to accelerate the world revolution that forms so significant a 
part of die history of our time. This revolution did nor spring Qtittn 
upon ns overnight. It tud its origins in the dying years nf the jnJruttit^ 
nineteenth century, It was a fundamental factor in producing °t tbe 
the two world wan of flic twentieth century, and it under- 
lav both fascism and comniimwn. Its nature is not easy to define, bur in a 
general way it resembles rile events which marked the transition from the 
Middle Ages t« tin modern eta or rile death of the \ndcrti Regime in 
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eighteenth-cemurv France, In short* It h die tzind of pattern of develop- 
m'tnrs which has always occurred when an aid world is dying and a new 
one is struggling to be front 

A basic factor in the revolution of the contemporary world has been 
a declining confidence in the economic system which grew up under the 
Industrial Revolution, We can refer to this economic system 
ff C ptl*r* £ ** capitalism* provided we understand by the term ihe system 

deeming of free enterprise, free competition* and production for profit 

fmihtrt which flourished in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 

apitMUrm ^cs. Loss of faith in this system did not result because of 

its failure to raise standards of living or ro function efficiently in exploit¬ 
ing the resources of the eunh. On rhe contrary, with respect to both of 
these factors its record has beers astonishingly successful. Despile increases 
in prices* the wages of workers* since i8jo fit least, have shown a substan¬ 
tial advance. Moreover, the economic system of capitalist nations has 
demonstrated a phenomenal capacity far production, with the result of 
making available* evert to families of modest income, an increasing profu¬ 
sion of guods- 

Tht decline of faith in capitalism was not universal. It has nor been 
prevalent in recent Years in countries like the United States which rode 
the crest of the prosperity wave after 194ft. But m arcas 
fJiib” 7 *tmi- the Middle Fast and India, where the per capita income 
iCTiiii (mt scarcely exceeds S^o 3 year, and where infant mortality is 
widtjprcM fj ve 3$ high as in the United Stares, there is a tendency 
on the part of many to wonder whether some other economic system 
might nor do more to lift the masses out nf the mire of starvation and 
hardship. S ven in America, in rhe iQ}ds, pessimism as to the future pros¬ 
pects of the nation under capitalism was widespread. It seemed to irony 
x most inefficient system for keeping the production and consumption 
of goods in balance. Every second decade or so a considerable portion 
of tlif economy had had to be put through the wringer. Not unci] after 
3 sufficient number of bankruptcies, foreclosures, and business failures had 
taken place could the wheels of production resume turning. Meanwhile, 
millions of link people would have lost fhcsr property or suffered the 
humiliation of unemployment ami dependence upon charity or public 
relief. After the crash of 1939 many students of economic problems came 
10 rhe conclusion that the period of expansion, for the principal indus¬ 
trialized nations at least, was over. It began to appear dun The type of auto¬ 
matic recovery which had lifted the world out of the depressions of 18 57, 
tB$7, rSjj* arid 1893 would never occur again. Perhaps unemployment, 
overproduction, and insecurity would be permanent. These melancholy 
reflections were relieved only by die outbreak of war in 1930 and the 
^k p^o^pcrity ,, which resulted from the wholesale destruction and waste. 
Even so. 3 few skeptics still wondered what would happen when peace 
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reared its uglv head and brought a ctsssrion ft orders fur pianos, tanks, 
ami jeeps and the steel and aluminum w ith which rn make them. 

Doleful predictions, however, did not come true The pc nr-up demand 
fnr new cars, refrigerators, television sees, anti other durable consumers’ 
goods proved so strong tliat the years from 1945 10 1 9 S (1 were fifteen 

among the most prosperous in history. "I he intensification of 0 f tbt c»U 
the cold war and rhe beginning of hostilities in Korea gave 
such an impetus to production as to make the 1920’s seem m 
almost like depression- In the United States, for example, the index of 
industrial production rose from 9 * ' n Kl 11(1 ’h tpJJ* 

The niosr rigid Iterant feature of the revolution of out rime has been the 
growth of collectivism. This, of course, has Ixrcn another consctjucucc of 
declining eonlidcnoc in capitalism- It has manifested itself in T/;e 
such diverse fonus as liberal collectivism, fascism, socialism, of itliUr- 
and communism. Characteristic expressions of the first were 
the achievements of the New Deal under f ranklin Roosevelt and rue re¬ 
forms of tlie Popular Front under Leon Blum in France. After World War 
[I fascism was under a cloud almost everywhere with the exception of 
Spain, Portugal, and Argentina, but socialism took on new’ life in Great 
Britain and France. The decisive victory of the British Labor Part) in 
the elections of July, 1945. was followed hy an extensive program of col¬ 
lectivization. The Bank of England was nationalized, and also tJu railways, 
the coal mines, the light and"pow er industry, and the steel industry. In 
addition, a comprehensive scheme of socialized medicine was adopted, 
providing fret medical attention, hospitalization, drugs, and nursing tor 
every citizen. The government of the Fourth Republic in France, cun- 
trolled mainly by Socialists and Catholic literals, also ueqf far in the direc¬ 
tion of collectivization. The mines, railways, public utilities, and mow of 
the banks and insurance companies were taken over by the state. 

A much more extreme form of collectivist movement is, of course, com¬ 
munism. When W orld War II began, no communist government ruled in 
anv country of the world except Russia. Communist parties Tfcr appeal 
were to tie found almost everywhere, but most of them were vt cem- 
smalt and relatively impotent. Three years after the war Com- 
munis ts were in control, not only of Russia, but of Poland, Gzotihoslm afeia, 
eastern Germany, and of all the Balkan states except Greece, In addition, 
thev numbered a fourth of the voters in Italy, while the official nwmtership 
of the party in both France and Germany w as about 2,000,000, It was esti¬ 
mated that in Europe outside of Russia there were at least 11,000,non 
avowed Communists. Communism had also advanced in China and ulti- 
matclv engulfed the entire country. The spread of communism was due 
in part to the overshadowing might of Ktissil, especially in those states 
which h:id been aligned by Britain ami America to the Russian orbit. It 
was due in some measure also to hnngci. iurhition. and chaos. Nevertheless, 
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in >m h eounirk* is Gcmumv, Italy, and France ics p^pularirv can hanlh 
be fully explained except tin the basis of a loss of faith in capitalism, Even 
in Czechoslovakia about 65 per cost of the industrial system had been na¬ 
tionalized before the Communists seized control of the izovcmtnefil in 
February* 194B. 

ir was by no means certain* however* that extreme collectivism would 
become a permanent feature of modem civilisation. Perhaps it won Id in 
Oppoddprt £t>mc p*t$ of Ash and in Eastern Europe wJicrc traditions of 
freedom anti individualism have never been strong: Probably 
aUiKthimt tvcjl j n afU i France many elements of socialism will 

survive for the indefinite future, regardless of what parries control the gov¬ 
ernments. This was exemplified by the return of the Gjn^mrives to power 
in Britain under Winston Churchill in 1951 + After tun yean; the new Cabinet 
had done little more titan initiate stqte to dunarmnalhe the steel industry 
and to make slight modifications in die national health program. In the 
United Stalc> the forces of individualism and free enterprise have been able 
rn muster strong opposition to in\ but ti comparatively moderate brand 
of colftcrivbm. In the Presidential campaign of 1948 the most radical of 
the leading candidates found it expedient to declare himself an exponent of 
“progressive capitalism* 11 and this in spite of the fact rhir he had the sup¬ 
port of the Gimmunists. The successful candidate, 1 ferry S. Truman* prom¬ 
ised that the New Deal would lie revived arid that it would be extended 
and completed by a Fair Deal, His promises, however, were more ambitious 
than Congress would accept* and the Fair Deal remained for the rno&i part, 
a set of unrealized Presidential hopes. In 1955 the Republicans came back 
into power, after a lapse of twenty years, and installed Dwight D, Eisen¬ 
hower in the White House. Hie new administration announced that st 
would abolish all price controls, substitute credit con mils for inflation of 
the currency, sell the synthetic rubber factories to private companies, and 
restore the off-shore oil lands to the states. The acceptance of these policies 
Seemed to indicate that the nation had grown weary of the reform enthusi¬ 
asm ol Roosevelt and Truman. although riiere \\ as still no strong disposition 
to return ro the individualism of the 1910*5, 
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Ptottut to 1914 the list of World Powers included no fewer than eight stares. 
Of these. 1 lie six European nations—Great Britain* France, Germany, Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary, Russia, and Italy—were the most powerful and genera!Iv 
were rhe real arbiter* of world affairs. The United States and 
japan were newcomers whose position did not count too 
heavily in the international scale. After World War 1 the 
number of Great Powers shrink to five. Austria was elimi¬ 
nated permanently and Germany and Russia lor a period of years. On rhe 
othet hand* the Untied States and Japan rose to poririous much higher than 
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they had previously occupied, while the British Empire sank a bit lower. 
The effects of World War H upon power relationships were far more up¬ 
setting. Germany, Italy, and Japan were defeated so overwhelmingly that 
tt didnot seem possible that for many year? they could again he first-rank 
nations. Officially, the list of World Powers still included five states—Rus¬ 
sia, the United States, Great Britain, China, and trance. These were die 
famous Bit* Five, who held the dominant position in the United Nations 
and whose representatives were given authority to draft the treaties of 
peace. However. China and France were hardly Great Powers other than 
by courtesy, while Britain was sti completely dependent upon the United 
States that nnlv cm rare occasions was site able to assert a will ol her own 
in international affairs. 

But World War U had at least one other momentous effect. This Was to 
create what diplomats call “power vacuums” in various pans of the world. 
To illustrate, the anniliilarion of Germany as a Great Power fyutr 
left a uaping void in central Europe* Whether one likes to vji:h™w 
admit Tt < >r not, Germany during the 1930’s was the economic Jjw World 
and political hub of a large portion of the European Conti¬ 
nent. The trade relations of the Low Countries, uf Scandina via, and the Bal¬ 
kans were more extensive with her thin with sny other country in the 
world. Her military' power helped to preserve a kind of balance between 
Britain and France in the west and Russia in the cast. Bur with Germany 
hopctesslv crushed, that balance was gnne and in its place was a vacuum 
which strong and ambitious poyvcfS would strive to fill. Similarly .the con¬ 
quest nf Japan removed that power as a counterweight against Russia in the 
Far East, with the result that a vacuum was created in such territories 
as Manchuria, Korea, and China, finally, the weakening of Britain as a 
consequence of rhe war opened up a number of her colonies and spheres 
of influence to pressure from powerful rivals. W ithin a short time Russian, 
or at least communist, jienerration had occurred ill tilt Middle East, in the 
Malay Peninsula, and in Greece. Some authorities go so far as to argue that 
this Struggle over power vacuums has been the fundamental cause of nearly 
all rhe international friction since World War II. They maintain that as 
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These vacuums arc filled— by their ow n nation or its allies—stability 


and peace will return to the earth. 1 

No matter bow we may interpret the imcmarional friction after World 
War 11 , rhcrc can he no doubt that plenty of it existed. Indeed, the relation¬ 
ship between Britain and America, on the one side, and Russia, ^ Thru 
on the other, most of the time was an armed truce, or w hat 
has been more commonly called a cold war. For 3 brief period 
it appeared that a more cordial atmosphere was going to prevail. In Decem¬ 
ber. .945.3 council nf the foreign ministers of the Big Tliree met m Mos- 

* In lib radio address nf December ift 'Wb Secretary .Marshall .uadr el«r that tha 
w-aa rite liewpdm ol rkt American State Department. Mev 1 ork 1 rwf. Dec. so. r W7 . 
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cow and, after 3 week of roasts and banquets and friendly banter, an- 
flounced that agreement “in principle'' had been reached on a large num¬ 
ber of difficult issues. Even such questions as to mm I of tire atomic bomb and 
the administration of Japan and Korea were not excluded- Nearly every¬ 
where the announcement was hailed with great rejoicing, in the belief that 
the problems of the world were as good ax solved. However, k Was a fake 
dawn. Though representatives of the Powers met many times thereafter, 
rhar accomplishments were comparatively few and not generally of major 
importance. About all they could claim credit for by the eighth anniversary 
of the end of the war was the organization of Trieste as a free territory 
under the Security Council of the United Nations and rhe adoption of 
treaties with japan and with the five smaller Axh satellites. The more seri¬ 
ous problems, such as peace with a united Germany, chc control of atomic 
and thermonuclear energy, and disarmament were gs far from solution as 


ever. 

The five treaties for the Avis satellites—Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania. Hun¬ 
gary. and Finland—derive such importance as they have mainly from the 
fact that they altered the map of Europe. The kalian treaty 
jfrfV minor provided for the cession of Briga and Tends to F rance; Yc- 

pw* nezift Giulia, with the exception of the Free Territory of Tri- 

tremtes cstc* to Yugoslavia; and rhe Dodecanese Islands to Greece. 

Hungary was required to surrender the eastern half of Ttansy!vania to Ru¬ 
mania- Rumania was forced to acquiesce in the loss of Bessarabia and North¬ 
ern Buktjvina ro Russia and a portion of the Southern Duhrudja to Bulgaria. 
Finland was obliged to hand over the province of Pccsamo, with its valua¬ 
ble dtTcl mines, to Russia* All of the treaties provided for demilitarization 
and for reparation* penalties, ranging from $70,000,000 to be paid by Bid' 
q,iria to $360,000,000 levied upon Italy. 

Thu treaty with j apan wan adopted in September, 1951, at a conference 
in San Francisco attended by delegates from fifty-two nations. Although 
supposedly a treaty of reconciliation, it deprived japan of all the territory 
she had acquired since 1B54—in other words, her entire overscan empire. 
She izave up the Kuriles and the southern half of Sakhalin Island ro Russia, 
and the Bon ins and Ryukyus to the United States, She also renounced all 
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rights to Formosa, which was left in a status still unde lined- In return for 
these concessions she w as allowed to recover her sovereignty and to rearm 
for her own defence. By a separate agreement the United States obtained the 
right to continue the military oecupatii n of Jqp.in until rhe latter was aide 
to defend herself. The Treat} went inio effect ill April, rqji, against the 
Stubborn opposition of ihc Russians who had hoped that japan would be 
crippled by drastic punishments and thereby left an easy prey to com- 
monism. 

Why were rhe chief powers not mis re successful in solving the problems 
of the peace, and why in particular dad so much disharmony exist between 
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the Western nations on the one side and Russia nn the other? One reason 
was the fact that their wartime alliance h3d been simply a 
marriage uf convenience. Each side lud been perfectly willing ^ 
to use t(ic other, hui i here had been no bond ot mutual trust Jiihjrmmy 
or respect to hold them together- V? ini l*- as 1^40 Quire full bet' jsten 
had described rlK Runout system as one which “rots the soul 
of a nation" and makes it “abject and hungry in peace” aod 
“base and abominable in war." A second and more important reason was 
the fundamental conflict of aims between the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers. Britain and the United States, rhe latter particularly* had visions of 
reconstructing the world in accordance w ith the partem of 19319, except 
for rhe destruction of the military and economic power of the Axis nation*. 
They planned 1 decentralized government for Germany, the international-" 
nation of rile Ruhr, and a redistribution of the colonial possessions of Italy 
and Japan in such a way as to give to them*:Ives 3 large measure of control 
The Russians had altogether different conceptions. In general, they ap¬ 
peared to have made only minor changes in their long-term plan for pro¬ 
moting the spread of communism over the entire world. They therefore de¬ 
manded a centralized Germany, which they might hope some day to bring 
into their orbit. They wanted to participate in the management and ex¬ 
ploitation of the industries of the Ruhr, They contended for a share of 
control of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles and for territorial revisions at 
the expense of Turkey and China. As a great continental nation, they as¬ 
pired to freer access to tlic open seas —j<i the .Mediterranean and Baltic bs® 
and to the Indian and Pacific Oceans. Further, the Russians were concerned 
about the danger of a new arrack upon the Soviet motherland- Though the 
Red Army had given an excellent account of itself in die war against Ger¬ 
many, they w ere afraid that some new combination of capitalist powers, 
probably under the leadership of the United States, might succeed in a 
deadly assaulr upon the home of commonhm. They therefore proceeded 10 
fonn a Soviet bloc in eastern Europe, extending -is far west as Berlin ;ind 
Vienna, and to entrench themselves in such strategic localities in the Fat 
East as Dairen, Port Arthur, and Northern Korea, They also increased their 
aid and encouragement of native Communists in the efforts of rhe latter to 
conquer China, Korea, Indo-Qlina, and some countries of the Middle East, 

j. THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 
Oxf. o> THE most impressive results of World War IT was the emergence 
of rhe United States as the most powerful nation in the world. Except for 
Soviet Russia, there was not a country any where on earth Amenta 
that could throw down a challenge to her 1 or .1 brief period M»;ef 
at the end of the w ar her army was the largest in the world, 
while her navv was equal to the combined navies of all the other powers. 
Her tonnage in aircraft carriers alone just about matched the total tonnage 
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of the cnrire British navy- Though her land forces were rapidly demobi¬ 
lized at the end wf the war, her naval strength was fully maintained. From 
the standpoint of economic jnuwcr* also, *he had far outdistanced the rest 
of the nation*. Since 1939 her people had doubled their national income and 
quadrupled their savings. Though rhey const! luted only 7 per cent of the 
world's population* Americans enjoyed over jo per cent of the worlds 
esrimated income. For the first time in her history America was in a position 
to be the arbiter of the destinies of at lease half of the earth. Japan was virtu¬ 
ally her colony; she controlled both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans policed 
the Mediterranean, and shaped the development of international police in 
western Europe. Hut h must not 1 ^ imagined that her people had found for 
themselves an earthly paradise. The national debt now stood at 5 n5o n CHw>,- 
pcjojooo. More monc)* was requited to pay the mterest on this debt rh.m 
had been necessary to defray the entire cttti of government before the war. 
By 194S rhe cost of living had risen to r“: per cent id rhe average, 

and one family mil of every four was spending in excess of its earnings* 
•Moreover* despite her sacrifice of billion* of dollars :tnd 350*000 Jives, 
America had not gained security. For years after the war, her citizens lived 
in as much dread of a new attack as thev had felt at any time between 1939 
and Pearl Harbor, 

With the end of World War II comparatively 1 it tie evidence was to be 
found of a desire on the part of Americans to retreat into th. land of isols- 
Tbt derfm* rionisn that followed the victory in the previous war* At least 
ofittiatwn- this was true of their government. In 1945 the United States 
vm Senate ratified the Charier of ihe United Nations almost unan¬ 

imously, Lirrlc clamor was raised in Congress or elsewhere for repayment 
of die sum advanced by the United States under Lend-Lease, Instead* there 
was an almost universal disposition to treat those loan* 3* gifts. Eventually 
about nine-iendii- of the amount was written off, and in 1946 a new loan of 
phwt 54,0^000,000 for economic recovery was made to Great Britain, Lhc 
chief beneficiary under Lend-Lease. Although there was same grumbling 
by extreme isolationists, Congress appears to have approved these actions 
in the belief that they would be contributions to world recovery*. Hardly 
anyone belie c id any longer that America could go her mi n way and 
prosper and leave the rest of the world to the dogs. 

The most vigorous leadership in inducing the United States to live up tn 
her new obligation* of power and responsibility came naturally from the 
Thi executive branch of the governmem. In 1947, in an address to 

TrwMwt Congress* President Truman enunciated the first of a series 

jcrrigw of important po!icy ^Tatemt: 1 ts on foreign affairs. It sotm be- 

came knnw 11 as the Truman Doctrine, Pointing to tbe spread 
of communism in eastern Europe, rite President declared that the United 
States must go to (he aid of any country whose "freedom end imlepctul- 
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were threatened by aggression from wirliin or without. Referring 
specifically to Ruslan pressure against Greece and Turkey, he avowed that 
The survival and independence nf these countries was essential to preserve 
the integrity of the Middle East. Accordingly* he mjuested the appropria¬ 
tion of 5400,000,*™ to send weapons ami economic -mi tu both nations and 
to provide them with military and naval advisory commissions from the 
United States. Two months later a bill appropriating the Mm requested was 
passed bv bipartisan majorities in both houses of Congress. 

The second of the policy-statements coming from the executive branch 
was the Marshall Flan, or European Recovery I’rogmni. This program was 
first suggested in a speech at Harvard University, June j, -fbt 
1947, by George C, Marsliall, American Secretary of State. Shnhitii 
Marshall said that if the states of Europe would come to an iljn 
Agreement on what they needed hi cover the costs of reconstruction, the 
United .States would see what it could do to help them. He declared iSut 
American policy was not directed "aeainsr any country or doctrine hui 
against hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos." At the same time, he 
issued :i warning that any government at tempting to block recovery or 
to perpetuate human misery for its own profit would receive no help, Sccrc- 
iary Marshall’s proposal aroused an enthusiastic response by European 
nations- Ei en Russia participated in a preliminary conference of the Big 
Three to see what could be done. But this conference ended in deadlock 
when Molotov demanded that die United States should give up the idea 
of 9 combined program for all of Europe and provide for the needs nf each 
nation individually. Apparently* he feared that a combined plan might he 
used as an instrument for organizing Europe under American control. 

To a considerable extent the Marshal! Elan and the Truman Doctrine 
were related programs. Both were elements in a broad strategy of “contain¬ 
ing" Soviet Russia. In the dcvclnpnnmt of the Truman Doctrine, open 
avowals were made of the need to keep Grecce and Turkey in ^ 
the A ng lo-American sphere o f i nfluen.ee. Control of them was xtm fcaJl 
held tu be necessary to the protection of British and American F/j n W 

oil interests ui the Middle East. It was argued also that if 
either nr both of them should fall under the sway of Com¬ 
munists, Russia would expand into the MeiUterraixan, In other words, the 
two countries were considered almost exclusively from tile standpoint of 
pawns in a gigantic struggle for poW er. It nuv be doubted that the Marshall 
J>bn as originally conceived was intended as a weapon against Russia. 
America was certainly interested in the economic recovery of Europe ^ 
a contribution to peace and also as an aid id mainmining her iwn pro¬ 
per 1 tv. Nevertheless, the supporters nf the Plan occasionally used argu¬ 
ments which created the impression that the major inrerot America had in 
assisting European recovery was to prevent the spread of communism. The 
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Russians, at any fate, tended m interpret both the Truman Doctrine and 
rhe Marsha]] Plan as maneuvers in a cold war or war of nerves against 
them. 

Whatever her methods and specific purposes* America will undoubtedly 
continue to play an increasingly important role in world affairs. Britain 
and the states of Continental Europe have been undergoing 
decline for thirty years* They have suffered appalling losses 
of manpower and resources in two world wars. They have 
l>cCtt drained of Their gold and foreign exchange by rhe United States. The 
sun of their empires has been slowly setting with the spread of nationalism 
and industrialization to colonial areas, Communism abo appears to be a 
mighty solvent of imperial ties, since it provides a philosophy pf action for 
natives who believe themselves The victims of foreign exploiters. India* 
Burma, and Palestine have already broken away from British rule, and 
Indonesia from the rule of the Netherlands. Perhaps Suez and the Sudan 
will be next. Probably it is only a matter of time until the French empire 
in the Middle and Far East will disintegrate. Even though some of these 
colunivs have not paid their way for years, in terms of compciTsatm^ the 
mother country for the cost of governing and defend!tig them, they have 
nevertheless provided valuable markets for exports and profitable fields 
for the in vestment of surplus capita). Futthtnuorc* the loss of diem may 
mean serious blows to die prestige of the countries that own them, To con¬ 
tinue to hold them by force, however, is an impossibility' in the face of 
rhe combined pressure of nationalism and the re voteionary currents ema¬ 
nating from Moscow* 

4* RUSSIA AS A GREAr POWER 

5ovn:r Russia emerged from World War II as the second strongest 
power on earth. Though her navy was small* her land army and pcwsibly 
fitum her tecc by 194H were the largest in the "world* Her 

*fur iVptU population was climbing rapidly toward *oo*ioo,<*kj and this 
rf ' Jf ^ in spke of the Joss of 7,0*10.000 soldiers and about fc.of*j T *XHi 

civilians during tile war* In mineral wealth her position compared favor¬ 
ably with that of the richest countries. Her territory contained about 10 
per cent of the world's coal deposits and more than 50 per cent of ihc 
supply of irnm Ax a result of the discovery of rich oil reserves in the 
Urals in 1^46, she claimed no Jess than 58 per cent of the world supply of 
petroleum. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that her industrial 
machine had liecn badly crippled by the war. According to estimates of 
her own starisricians, no fewer rhan ijoo of her dries anil towns had been 
totally destroyed md also 40*000 miles of railway and 51,000 factories. 
Stalin declared in i946 that it would probably require at least s]\ or seven 
years to repair the damage and rebuild the devastated area*. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that certain uf the peculiar attitudes dis- 
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played by Russia in her dealings with other nations were attributable in 
some measure to the terrific InW she sustained during the 
war. Resentful of the fact that she had been compelled n> ,/vn r -,[ 
make such sacrifices, she became obsessed with security as a Ruisim 
goal that niusi be attained regardless of cftc cost zo her rtds/h- dUTii ^ Lf 
hors. Fearful that poverty and hardship might make her own people re¬ 
bellious. her rulers adopted a chip-on-thc-shoutder attitude in their foreign 
policy. Russians must he led to think that their country’ was in imminent 
danger of an attack by capitalist powers. For simitar reasons they must be 
induced to believe that their rulers were infallible and entitled to a land 
of worship hitherto reserved for divine-right monarchs. On the thirtieth 
anniversary (1 f rhe Bolshevik revolution. Stalin was hailed as "the sun of the 
entire universe." In accordance with a new nationalism designed to bolster 
the people’s courage, Russia laid claim to a majority of rhe inventions and 
.scientific discoveries of modern times—from the electric light and wireless 
telegraphy to penicillin. 

Scarcely had the hostilities of World War II ended than Russia became 
involved in a so-called cold war with Great Britain and the United States. 
Indeed, there were some evidences of growing animosity as 
tar back as the spring of 194?. Who started the squabbling is 
a question impossible to answer. Perhaps it began when Rus¬ 
sia, soon after the war, gave clear indications of a desire to 
dominate such countries a> Rumania. Bulgaria. Yugoslavia, 
and Poland. Although these countries had been placed in the Soviet orbit 
bv the > alra Agreement, the Western powers probably did not intend that 
Russia should do more than establish ‘"friendly" governments there. 1 n addi¬ 
tion. the United Stares refused ro recognize the absorption of Estonia. 
Latvia, and Lithuania into the Soviet Union, which had been carried out 
in JQ40. 

I fowever it began, the cold war raged with increasing fury' daring the 
succeeding years. Early in 1946 Russia became embroiled in a dispute with 
Iran. The Iranian government accused Moscow of refusing -jhe 
to permit troops to Ik: sent from Teheran for die suppression cotd car 
of J revolt in the northern Iranian province of Azerbaijan. 

Fhe real issue si as the claim that Russia was attempting «<> separate Azerbai¬ 
jan from Iran and incorporate it in t lie Soviet L ntnn. I be Iranian govern¬ 
ment appealed to the Security Council of the United Nations, where British 
and American representatives vigorously condemned Soviet action. Finally, 
wirh world opinion strongly against her, Russia withdrew the troops she 
had sent for the protection of the separatist movement in Azerbaijan. Mean¬ 
while. Soviet leaders had been infuriated hy the issuance of rhe 1 nmian 
Doctrine. Western statesmen were accused of villainous plots to force Rus¬ 
sia into war in the hope that they could conquer her with atomic weapons 
and then divide up the world to suit themselves. 
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By 1947-46 die cold war between Rtoda and titer democracies had 
reached a new stage of intensity. In June, 1947. a communist minority in 
Omtartk Tlltfl^ary control of the ijovcnnnenr and brought chat 

c?mtsin tb* scare into dose ulEhnee with rhe Soviet Union. In September 
ttfU %jt two officials of the Politburo in Moscow*, together with com¬ 

munist potentates in Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Poland. Czee IiosNj- 
vakia, Hungary, France, and Italy held a secret meeting in Poland and 
established the Communist Information Bureau, or Cumin form, as ir soon 
aunt m l>e known. Its name tidied its purpose, it was not an informa¬ 
tion bureau hut a union of all the import ant Communist parties of Europe 
to combat the “imperialism of the United Slates." It was specifics 11 \ aimed 
against ihc Marshall Plan. A modi more sensational development was The 
communist seizure of powder in Occ bos lochia in February, 194H, To peo¬ 
ple in Western countries this event was altogether too reminiscent of l iar- 
lers methods in the logo's. T here were bold assertions now that Stalin was 
no better than Hitler, or perhaps that he was even worse. An American 
cabinet member avowed that Russian conn iiunism w,i± a far greater menace 


chan German Nazism ever had been. The cmlijcm South African stated 
man mil general' Jan Christiaan Smuts, expressed the opinion that actual 
warfare would be preferable to continued tolerance by ihc Western power** 
of Russia'* outrageous system. 

An even more serious crisis began during the summer and autumn of 
*04^ In the spring of that year the United States government had initiated 

plans for consolidating the American, British* and Trench 

; 7rjnes 0 f Germany into a smelt west German state, Considera- 

ivr GcrrrtJity * * . . tl , 

non lud atso been given to die organization of 3 W estem 
European Union (originally a British scheme j, tu be composed of Britain, 
France* Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands and 10 be backed by 
military aid from the United States; Russia replied to these schemes by at¬ 
tempting tn force the Western powers out of iJcrJiiu The issue was the Insic 
one nf who should control Germany. The United Si ate* government 
seemed to be convinced that the economic recovery - if Europe ciiuld run be 
successful without rhe development and use of the resources of the Ruhr 
and of other areas of western Germany. Moreover, 2 strong west German 
srarc would be a bulwark for rhe containment of Russia, The Soviets were 
determined to prevent the orgonraooti of a com pet state irt western Ger¬ 
many under Anglo-American auspices. They feared its attractive power 
for die cavtcrnzune under their own contmL Besides, from (heir viewpoint* 
there was always the danger dial it might be developed rnro 2 base of oper- 
arm ns for on attack upon Russian territory. Vox both the I-as! and the 
Wear, Germany was the key io the enurm! of Europe, and the control of 
Europe was regarded by each side os another name for security* The Soviet 
blockade of Beriiti wm eventually relaxed, bur the struggle for Germany 
continued, and the curtain which separated Fast fromW est was drawn 
more lightly than ever. 
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Ei“)it veals after the end of the war the objectives of Russian foreign 
policy were still diflk'ttlt rt> fathom. Many observer* contended that the 
Sovict atm was nothing less than world cone]ucst. They couId q bit riiwi 
cite the famous assertion of I ,emin that "it is inconceivable that C f Soviet 
the Soviet republic should continue to exist for a long period forem 
side by side with imperialist states ." 1 They could also quote 
Stalin to rhe effeer iliat the final stage of socialism in Russia Could nor lie 
achieved uned workers’ regimes had been established in of least several other 
countries * 1 In addition, they could point to the Russian dictator’s state¬ 
ment to 1926 that "the Soviet power fond only the Soviet power) 15 able to 
withdraw the army from bourgeois command, and to change it l roan an 
instrument for the oppression, of the people into an instrument lor treeing 
the people from the yoke of the huurgeoisie at home and abroad." * 

Confirmation of tliese views seemed to be provided by the outbreak 
of war in Korea on June ij, 1950. To most |»ciiple in rhe West this ap¬ 
peared to be an obvious extension of the cold war into a hut Tj>e 
war. The conflict in Korea began suddenly when troops outbreak 
from the Russian-dominated northern portion of the court- d *w* 
rrv crossed the $£th parallel tn attack the n»n-Communist in 
republic uf South Korea. Ar the instigation of the United States rhe Se¬ 
curity Onincil of the United Nations condemned the invasion as "armed 
aggression" in open defiance of the interest and authority of the United 
Nations and called upon the North Koreans to cease hostilities and with¬ 
draw their troops. The invaders ignored this demand. Two day's after the 
attack President Truman announced that he was sending armed assistance 
to the Smith Koreans. On July 7 the Security Council authorized the 
United States to establish a unified command of the United Nations forces 
ill Korea. A short rime earlier the first American troops had gone into 
action in 3 vain attempt to cheek the Red invasion. Weak in numbers, and 
bw-kino heavy equipment, they were slowly pushed hack into 3 small arts 
surrounding the port of Pusan near the tip of the peninsula. Here they 
accumulated strength For a counrem(Tensive. So successful were their ef¬ 
fort* that they drove the North Koreans back across the j#rh parallel, cap¬ 
tured their capital (Pyongyang), anil were advancing rapidly toward the 
Valu River, hate 111 October the United Nations commander, General 
Douglas MacAnhur, announced that the war was coming to an end, and 
that a complete United Nations victory was only a matter of days. 

These dreams were ruddy shattered w hen MacAnhur's armies found 
themselves confronted by huge forces from Communist ^ 

China that had come to the rescue of the North Koreans- ve miw 0} 
Sunn the opponents of aggression were once again retreating 
southw ard. Bv tiit end of 1950 they had lost more than half 
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of the territory conquered in their cuunrarn-lfcnsive. Thereafter the two 
rides alternated in retreating and assuming rht offensive. But by the spring 
of u}y\ the war had readied a stalemate, with the line of haute almost 
stabilised just norrh of ihe 38th parallel In June, 19%!, the Communis 
□mused hopes for an early temmuitmii of the conflict when they proposed 
negotiation of a truce, For more than a year representatives of the two 
sides struggled to reach an agreement- The chief stumbling block was tire 
repatriation of prisoners. The Communist* demanded that all prisoners 
be returned immediately to their country of origin, regard less of their 
own wishes. The government: of the United States insisted upon voluntary 
repatreadsin only, arguing that it would be an international crime to force 
soldiers converted from cumnitmism to return m North Korea or China 
where they would be almost Certainly shot m traitors. In October, 1952, 
after more item kk> sessions, the representatives of the United Slugs broke 
off the negotiations, 

(lopes fur an end 01 the war and for a reconciliation her ween East and 
West were suddenly revived in March. 105;, when Joseph Stalin, dictator 
of rhe Soviet Union for 19 years, succumbed to a stroke and 
lirimJlui* took hi* place by rhe side of Lenin in a marble mausoleum 
tnwrr bt- by the Kremlin wall. He was succeeded within twenty-four 
hours by Gcorgi M* Malenkov, 3 dominant figure in the party 
apparatus. Far, oily, sly, and humorless. Malenkov gave indi¬ 
cation* of a desire to change some of his predecessor 1 * policies. Perhaps 
he had fean. for the stability of the new regime arid thought it necessary 
10 placate the diseomenredn Perhaps also he was more keenly aware chan 
Stalin chat the war in Korea might involve Russia as the ally of China in 
a deadly conflict with the United States. Ac am rate, soon after his eleva¬ 
tion to power, lie announced widespread reductions in the prices of con¬ 
sumers 1 goods and canceled the indictments brought against fifteen Jewish 
physicians of plotting the deaths of Soviet official** More significant* he 
declared in a speech in Moscow tint there was no dispute or unresolved 
question between Russia and any other country which could not be set- 
tied by '^mutual agreement of the interested confirm*-" pursuance of 
this statement liis government endorsed the proposal of flu.- Chinese For¬ 
eign Minister that all prisoners in the Korean war who 'Insisted 1 in repatria¬ 
tion" be returned immediately and time the other* be "handed aver" to 
a neutral countty. Soon afterward Russia surprised the world when she 
ant! her satellites joined the West in giving unanimous support to □ U.N. 
Assembly resolution expressing hope for a quick termination of the Korean 
war. These evidences of an apparent change m policy finallv bore fruit 
if! 3 cease-fire agreement concluded by representatives of China, North 
Korea, and the United Stales in July* lyty The organization of a confer¬ 
ence co draft a formal peace settlement was left fur determination by the 
General Assembly of [he United Nations. 
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J. VERSUS INTERNATIONALISM 

Nationalism both gained and lost as s resuk of World War II. It made a 
definite gain dining the long night of Nazi occupation of most of Europe 
Natimriiim when Resistance movements wens organized in such conn- 
Mfu/Wwld tries ns I ranee, Yugoslavia, the Netherlands! Poland* and 
U iTr If Greece. 1 hese movements functioned almost entirely under¬ 

ground, ami though their methods were not those sanctioned by '‘ortho¬ 
dox" warfare, they gave new courage and hope of liberation to peoples 
xinder the heel of a foreign conqueror. In the years immediately after the 
war* nationalism scored a triumph in India, which in 1947 was granted 
the tight to independence, although its Moslem provinces (Pakistan) de¬ 
cided to remain & self-governing dominion of The British Commonwealth 
of Nations, In 1949 the Hindu provinces constituted themselves the Re¬ 
public of India and likewise elected to remain a member of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, but with the word “British 1 ' omitted. Recognition by 
die United Nations of the new state of Israel in Palestine must also be ac¬ 
counted a victory for nationalism* despite the troubled path that lay ahead 
op account of Arab opposition to any Jewish stater in t|te land of the ancient 
Hebrews* Finally* nationalism gained .t victory' in the Netherlands [Cast 
Indie\ where natives* mostly on the island of Java, ro*c in revolt agfimT 
Dutch nik and proclaimed the Republic of Indonesia* It Is worth emphasiz¬ 
ing th.it nationalLsm in nearly all Of these eases bore a closer resemblance 
to its early ninercenth-cciicury form than it did to any of the later types. 
In other words, ir was a liberating, democratic ideal rather than a worship 
of national power. 

Tn certain parts of die world, however, nationalism seemed, as a result of 
the war* eo be a less potent force than it Imd been before 19 T9- This ap- 
geared to be the situation in Germany, in Italy, in Great 
{fox; nf Britain, in the Low Countries, and even to a considerable 

notsoiulism extent In France, Perhaps the people nf these countries were 

more deeply disillusioned with the fruits of nationalism than was true else¬ 
where. Possibly they had come to realize that their day of greatness ah 
nations was finally over. The old Europe* which these states had dominated 
for so many years, had suffered an eclipse, and the future seemed to belong 
to the 11 peripheral" powers—Russia, the United States, and possibly India. 
Auumc the important nations of western Europe, Only one had achieved 
production levels tav die end of 1947 as high as those prevailing ten years 
earlier. In Germany the level* were only about half ll* high, wink in west¬ 
ern Europe as a whole they were hardy four-fifths. Great Bn rain, by con- 
ccmrating on the production of commodities for export, had succeeded in 
limiting herself an exception* Yet the economic situation of Britain was far 
from satisfactory. To tight the war she had sacrificed about feci per cent of 
Her investments in foreign count ties, with the result that her income from 
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this ffliTTWirlv lucrative source was now comparatively slight- In order it> 
huy rood she in mi increase her exports far the prewar level or de¬ 

pend npm loans from the United States. Unfortunately, the first of thuw 
alccniatives was a bum ruled nus by the fact that much of Britain** indus¬ 
trial equipment was obsolete. 

Nationalism received p setback also from the growth nf internationalist 
sentiment during and after the war. While the fighting was still going *>n p 
it was almost universe I Lv acknowledged that synie new form ^ 
of international organization must be established to take the ^ micr- 
place of the defunct Lcatjue of NaEiuns. The idea wp$ jn- muonMitm: 
curpo rated in the Atiarttic Charter, which called for the 
creation of "a permanent system of general security/* Finally, 
at the Yalta meeting of the Big Three* in February, 1945, it was agreed that 
a conference of ail e he United Nations 10 complete plans fur a world Or* 
gmiration should be convoked for April 15 in San Francisco, Despite the 
tragic death of President Roosevelt two weeks earlier, the conference mci 
as scheduled. A charter was ultimately adopted on June 26 providing for 
a world organization to be known as the United Nations and to be founded 
upon the principle of "the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states/” 
Its important agencies were to be: [1) 3 General Assembly composed of 
reprcseniiiTives of all the member stares; (2) a Security Council con 1 posed 
of representatives of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, China, and 
France, with permanent scats, and of si* oilier states chosen by the Genera! 
Assembly to liil the non-permanent scats; (j) a Secretariat, consisting of a 
Secretary-General and a staff of subordinates; (4) an Economic and Social 
Council computed of iH members chosen by tilt General Assembly; (5) 
a Trusteeship Councils, and (6) an Intcmaimnal Court of Justice. 

The Charter adopted at San Francisco provided a program for world 
peace which no one regarded as perfect hut w hich almost everyone hoped 
would prove effective. By far the must important functions j-/,^ 
of the new organization are assigned by ihe Charter to the Strvnty 
See uritv Council. ‘1 ‘his ag ency has the "‘primary mpumi bi i sty f m ' riV ^ 
for the maintenance of international peace and security/ It has authority 
to investigate any dispute between nations, to recommend methods for 
settlement, and, if necessary to preserve the peace, to employ dip luma tie 
or economic measures against an aggressor If, in ics judgment. these have 
proven* or are likely to prove* inadequate, it may hike such action by air* 
naval, or land forces ' 11 as may he required to maintain or restore interna¬ 
tional order. The member states arc required by the Charter 10 make avail¬ 
able tu the Security Council, on ii5 cab. armed forces for the maintenance 
of peace, and to hold in readiness notional air force contingents for the 
immediate use of rhe Council in urgent situations. 

Despite the «reat powers entrusted to the Security Council, it was so 
organized os to give a bum a monopoly of authority to its permanent mem- 
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tiers. It was the belief of the Bijj Three who assembled At Ydea, and of 
77v vr:rt President Roosevelt especially, that the peace nf the world 
f^irr uf /Iff depended upon Harmony amnm; the states primarily rvspmi- 
HtxFrvt aiblc for w inning the war. Accordingly, they agreed that 
when the Security Council Should lie set up, no action of any kind could 
he taken without the unanimous consent of Great Britain, France, the 
United Scutes, China, and the Soviet Union, anil two other members Ijc- 
sides. Even the Charter of the United Nations itself was nor to be 
amended except with the approval of every one of ihc permanent mem¬ 
bers. This absolute veto given la each of cite principal stares had none 
of rhe hoped-for effects. InsEcad of bolstering the peace of the world, is 
chief result w as to cripple the U.N. and to render it helpless in the face of 
emergencies. The primary cause wa$ the growth of distrust between Soviet 
Russia and the West Each lias opposed the demands nf the other with 
respect to disarmament, the control of atomic energy, and the admission 
of new stales. By 195j Russia had exercised Iter veto power in the Security 
Council tin fewer rlinn fifty-seven cimes. While the United States has not 
employed the v L tn, it has \m [ little difficulty tn nrtding Other means ^f ex¬ 
pressing ii^ opposition, on occasions by refusing to allow an kem to he 
placed on the agenda. Only tht fortunate accident that Russia was boy- 
dotting the L-N. on account of its rcfitsal 10 unseat rhe representative of 
Chung Kai-shek's government made possible the adoption of the resolu¬ 
tion condemning the Communist invasion of South Korea on June 15, tgjo. 

Compared to die powers of the Council, the authority of mostHf the 
other U N- agencies Is limited. 1 he General Assembly w>as originally bv 
-fbx tended 10 be largely an advisory body. It could initiate stud- 

Qmrrjti ies, make rccomnicndariona, and call the attention of the 

Atsembh Council ro situations likely to endanger peace. It was planned 

is a place where the little nations could air their grievances while the big 
power? in the Security Council ran the world. It was not even permitted 
tf! make recommendations on any dispute luring considered ar the cintc by 
the Council, in the fall of 11)50, hem ever, the Genera! Assembly took steps 
to remedy this defect. It adopted a sene? of resolutions providing thai if 
a veto prevents the Security Council from discharging its responsibilities 
of curbing aggression, the General Assembly may be convened in an 
emergency session within twenty-four hours, either .it the rcqucxr nf seven 
of the members of the Security Council or by a majority of members of 
The United Nations. The Assembly then lias ilit power to make rerntn- 
incndjrions for collective action by member states even to the extent of 
using force. In October, ipjo, these resolutions were adopted by the As- 
strmtdj by an overwhelming vote, with only the Sovier Union and its satel¬ 
lites opposing. 

The remaining agencies of the U.N. have a wide variety of functions. 
The Secretariat, composed of a Secretary-General and a numerous staff. 
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is chieHv an administrative authority - - Its duties, though, ate by no meant 
routine, for rhe Secretary-General may bring to the atten- oiler 
lion of the Securin' Council any matter which, in his opinion, aaeacies of 
may threaten international peace. 1 he I ruscecsliip Council dwLJtf- 
exercises supervision over the trust territories, or non-self-governing ter¬ 
ritories- administered directly by carious nations under the authority of 
the L T .N. The function* of the Economic ami Social Council are tlte most 
varied of all. Composed of eighteen members elected hv the General As¬ 
sembly 7 . it lias authority to initiate studies and make recommendations wirh 
respect to international social, economic, health, educational, cultural, and 
related matters, and may perform services within such fields at the request 
of U.N. members. Under its jurisdiction arc such specialized agencies as 
the following-, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), whose purpose is to promote international 
cooperation through education, science, and culture "in order to further 
respect for justice, fur the rule of law, and fur the human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms of all”; the World Health Organization (\\ HO), which 
works to control epidemics and to assist backward nations in stamping out 
cholera, typhus, and venereal disease and in raising standards of health 
and sanitation; and the Pood and Agriculture Organization (!'AO), which 
seeks to promote increases in riKid production by finding remedies for 
agricultural depressions, for plant and animal diseases and insect pests, and 
by projecting plans for mechanizing sniatI farms and for die more efficient 
distribution of food 

During the first eight years of its history the achievements of the U-N, 
constituted a modestly impressive record. It had induced Soviet Russia to 
withdraw her tronp* from Iran, and Britain and France to Ashfax- 
takc their forces out nf Syria and Lebanon. It tad appointed menu of 
a commission to investigate the infiltration of foreign Com- L ' v * 
mi mists into Greece- It had terminated a bloody war between Dutch and 
native forces in Indonesia. It had induced the British to agree to tire parti¬ 
tion of Palestine, and it had persuaded the warring Jews and Arabs tu con¬ 
clude a truce, it tad assisted in arranging a cease-fire agreement between 
India and Pakistan, which prevented war from inundating some 400 mil¬ 
lion people. But against these accomplishments must be recorded several 
failures. It Failed completely in its efforts to establish control of atomic 
weapons. Despite the specific requirements of Article j 6 of the Charter, 
it did nothing to provide for a general reduction of armaments. It failed 
also to curb the increasing friction between Russia and the United States, 
which was certainly 4 threat to i me mammal peace, and it was unable even 
to prevent a recurrence of some fighting in Palestine in the midst ol the 
truce. It should he noted, however, that nut all of these failures could be 
ascribed to detects nf the U.N. Many were due to (he suspicion and dis¬ 
trust that existed between Russia and her Western opponents. Each side 
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/cjriJ that the other might gain some advantage if vigorous action were 
taken by rhe U.N. tn prevent of terminate a war. A notable example was 
the reluctance of the United Stares to approve military sanctions in the 
Palestinian conflict !est die Soviets seize the opportunity to acquire a fuot- 
hold m the Middle East. 

Ifl the light of conditions obtaining after World War II f ic was perhaps 
inevitable that internationalism should assume a number of forms. Some 
thoughtful observers criticized the United Nations as a mere 
replica of the Old League* which had been formally dis¬ 
solved at a final session held in Geneva, April i8 f ig46. Both, 
it was said T were leagues of governments, not federations of 
peoples. Those who felt this way argued for nothing less than 
a world federal republic similar in structure to the United 
States, with an actual transfer of sovereign powers to a cen¬ 
tral government. They believed that the government of this, republic should 
include nut merely a court to hear disputes and a world executive with 
police authority, but. above all. a world parliament representing peoples 
rather than government and capable of enacting laws which would apply 
direct I v to individuals. It was hoc argued that the functions of rhe world 
state should entirely supersede those of national governments On the con* 
crarvt only such sovereign powers as control over armaments* tariffs* and 
colonial areas should lie transferred ro the central authority; the resc would 
tw reserv ed to the national units. 

Less idealistic Statesmen and publicises held to the belief that the U-N* 
should he supplemented by military and political alliances. Convinced that 
f j) v^TQ Kvm bent world conquest; they could think only 

in terms of a combination of force for the "containment " of 
Soviet Power, Such was the opinion of President Truman and his ad¬ 
visers in the United States, and they seem to have converted to similar 
views most of the governments of the Atlantic region. At any rate, in 
April. 1940. representatives of Canada, Denmark. Portugal, Iceland, Britain, 
France, Italy* the Netherlands, Norway, Belgium* Luxembourg and the 
United States signed an agreement providing for the establishment of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO)* Subsequently Greece and 
Turkey were added as members, and W csi Germany was invited to be- 

m #' 

come an associate. The purposes of the organization were declared to 
he the protection of the "freedom, common heritage, and civilization" 
of the Atlantic people* and the promotion of the Stability and well-being 
of the Atlantic area. The treaty dec bred that an armed attack against aiW 
one of die signatory parties would be regarded a* an attack against all and 
that they would combine their armed strength to whatever extent neces¬ 
sary to repel the aggressor. At a conference held in Lisbon in February, 
n)\-r the NATO members agreed to set up a permanent organization, with 
a Council and a Secretariat, and a permanent headquarters in Park It was 
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decided also that the joint military command, or NATO army, established 
in iqjo, should be increased from thirty to fifty divisions in 1951, and that 
West Germany should be rearmed and invited to contribute twelve of the 
divisions, tt was thereby hoped that NATO would be ready for any 
emergency that might arise as a consequence of the expansionist policies 
of Soviet Russia. 

Internationalism may be said to have made Some progress also on a more 
limited geographic scale. About (950 Robert Sc human, Foreign Minister 
of France, concaved the idea of bringing the cod, iron, and {j} ,f. e 
steel industries of Western Europe under a supranational miJ Heel 
authority. N<► tariff barrier: or other inceniatjonnI restrictions totmturnty 
would exist; instead, e.-ieh industry regardless of country would have equal 
access to markets and to sources of raw materials. The plan would also 
have the advantage of preventing the industries uf the Ruhr from ever 
bcins; used as a foundation for German militarism. After months rtf negotia¬ 
tion France, West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, LtiseiitlKiurg, and 
Italy agreed to die plan, arid it went into operation in August, (953. Of¬ 
ficially known as the European Coat and Sited Community, ir represented 
a significant step on the long and difficult road toward European federa¬ 
tion. So confident were its leaders of the imp) r ranee of their project that 
they embarked almost immediately upon the drafting of a constitution 
for a union of Western Europe. They drew up a plan providing for an 
executive council, a parliament of two houses, a judiciary, and a com¬ 
mittee of national ministers to guard the sovereignty of the member mates. 
Hopes rode high that the states concerned would speedily ratify the con¬ 
stitution. hut formidable obstacles stood in the way. Not the least of them 
was the fact that the constitution had evolved in rhe brains of lawyers 
and statesmen and had little support in the minds of the people. Indeed, 
in some quarters there was strong opposition to any scheme that might 
increase the opportunities for American interference in European affairs. 
Weary of war and Threats of w ar, large elements of the population in Con¬ 
tinental countries condemned rhe demands of the ' tinted States for L uro- 
pcan alliances and a European army on the ground that they made war 
with Soviet Russia all bur inevitable. With the slogan, ' Peace, independ¬ 
ence. and bread," they gained enough power to win a national election in 
Italy in 19 jj and to exert a definite influence upon (lie policies of France 
and Great Britain. 
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l HE LAST four chapters have presented an account of 
chaotic political and economic developments in the thirty-five years that 
followed World War I It appeared to be one of the most critical periods 
since the Protestant Revolution. Institutions and ideals which seemed al¬ 
most impregnable were tom from their moorings and threatened with 
destruction. Democracy, liberalism, rationalism, and individualism almost: 
went under in a devastating flood of barbarism and unreason, Jr was in¬ 
evitable chat cultural trends should reflect these political and economic 
tendencies. We should expect, therefore, that philosophy, literature, and 
the arts would be characteriafcd by pessimism and bewilderment, accom¬ 
panied in some instances by despair and in others by an earnest groping 
for a way of escape. At the same time, it should be pointed out that some 
cultural influences themselves were partly responsible for the prevailing 
chaos. A number of scientific theories, for example, tended to impair man's 
confidence in reason a> an instrument for gaining know ledge. Mote scrims 
was the influence of certain ideologist* who developed a cult of the non- 
mriuital, denied the possibility uf democracy, and justified the rule of force. 


I. REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE 

Most of the foundations of contemporary science were laid at the end 
of the nineteenth century' :md the beginning of the twentieth. It was dur- 
Tfce fiHrttJj. ‘ n S T ^ at P^od dial the atom was portrayed as a miniature 
uum „j sobr system instead of a solid particle, that die phenomenon 

uwpmry of radioactivity was discovered, tli.u the ether hypothesis 

was exploded, and that time and space were shown to be rcta- 
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rive. It was during the same period that psychoanalysis was founded, that 
the germ tlieoiy Of disease was fully confirmed, and that the laws of 
heredity' were formulated. Scientific development during rhe years 1918- 
195? seas distirmuished by equally revolutionary achievements, and none 
more revolutionary than the achievements In physics. By 195? it had been 
discovered that the conception of the sub* atomic world as a miniature 
solar system was mud) too simple. "I he atom was found to contain not 
only positively charged protons and negatively charged electrons, >ut 
positrons, or positively charged electrons; which carry no c ctrtc 

charges; and 7 nesons, which may be either negative or positive. Mesons, 
it was discovered, not onlv exist within the atom (for about two milliont '* 
of a second) hut are major components of rhe cosmic rays which are con¬ 
stantly bombarding the earth from somewhere in outer space. A revent 
hypothesis assume rhe existence of a nctnrai meson which has a "life of 
only erne one-hundredth t>f a scsrillionrh of a second, but which, in disinte¬ 
grating, is convened into the energy which holds the universe together. 

Even before the discovery of neutrons, positrons, and mesons the world 
within the atom had ceased .for many scientists, to be a world whose actions 
could be predicted on rhe basis of natural laws, tn 1917 the Tfcr prim-,- 
German physicist Werner Heisenberg worked our his fa- ** **<- 
muus principle of hiiletcrmhmcy, based upon his discovery ttT7 ’ p 
thar individual electrons do not appear to follow any definite laws o- 
cause nnd effect, but jump from une Orbit to another without apparent 
reason. He Therefore concluded that the old mechanistic principle of 
universal causation was no lunger entirely valid. He contended that the 
phenomena of the sub-atomic world could not be predicted with ter¬ 
ra mrc but could be dealt with only in terms of probMIity, in essentially 
the same way as a life insurance company compiles actuarial statistics tor 
millions of people. With the gradual acceptance of this hypothesis the 
atom was reduced to a kind of ‘lawless abstraction" of which it was almost 
impossible to form a mental image,* 

Several of the developments in physics outlined above helped to make 
possible one of die most spectacular achievements in the history of science, 
the splitting of the atom to release the energy contained fyltaimg 
within it. iver since it became known that the itmn is com- f j> t 
posed primarily of electrical energy, physicists had dreamed 
of unlocking this source of tremendous power and making 
it available for man. As early as 1905 Dr. tamtein became convinced of the 
equivalence of mas and energy and worked out a formula for rhe conver¬ 
sion of one into the other, which he expressed » follows: E = «W* h 
represents the energy in ergs, m the mass in grams, and c the velocity of 


Mt » (.ptewiMthy, however, th« amunc the reietusrs wh» (elect ih* hjfKuhsis 
is Dr. Eifisetn, I !e '* reported reccntH* tn hM enirewcd euohdence that anew prm- 
dpic can be dbetucKd which will reduce the wIhjJc universe to order and lunnutiy. 
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light in centimeters pet second. In other words, the amount of energy locked 
within the atom is equal to the mass multiplied by the square of the velocity 
of light- Hut no practical application of this formula was possible until 
.ti'itr the discovery of the neutron by Sir James Chadwick in 1932* Since 
the neurron came, no charge of electricity, it is an ideal weapon for bom¬ 
barding the atom. It is neither repulsed by the positively charged protons 
nor absorbed by the negatively charged electrons. Moreover, in the process 
of bombardment it produces more neutrons, which hit other atoms and 
cause them in turn to split and create neutrons, in this wav the original 
reaction is repeated in an almost unending series. 

In 1939 two German physicists, Otto Hahn anil F, Strassnunn. succeeded 
in splitting atoms of uranium by bombarding them with neutrons. The 
initial reaction produced a chain of reactions, in much the 
Same way that a fire burning at the edge of ,1 piece of paper 
raises the temperature of adjoining portions of rhe paper high 
enough to cause them to ignite. Tire potcnri.nl nf the neutrons employed 
in the splitting was only one-thirtieth of a volt, but that released was too.- 
ooo.noo volts. It was soon revealed that not all forms of uranium arc 
equally valuable for the production of energy. Only the isotope 2. 3 5, u lib-h 
forms only a tiny fraction of natural uranium, will split when bombarded 
with ncurrons. Uranium :jS. including over 99 per cent of the world sup¬ 
ply, absorbs the neutrons and transmutes itself into neptunium and plu¬ 
tonium, The latter, however, behaves very much like uranium 135. That 
is, it does split and rclci'm great quantities of energy. It has since become 
a common practice to manufacture plutonium in j structure known as 
an atomic pile, in which large quantities nf uranium :jS arc exposed to 
neutrons from uranium 135. 

It is a sad commentary on modem civilization that the first use made of 
the knowledge of atomic fission w as in the preparation of an atomic bomb. 
The devastating weapon was rhe achievement of a galaxy of 
scientists working for rhe War Department of site United 
Sraccs. Some w ere physicists who had been exiled by Nazi or 
Fascist oppression. By ig+t their work was completed, and in July of that 
year the first atomic bomb was exploded rn a test conducted in the New 
Mexican desert near the War Department laboratory at Los Alamos. On 
August 6 the first atomic bomb used in warfare was dropped on the Japa¬ 
nese dry of Hiroshima. A second bomb was unloaded on Nagasaki on 
August 9. The deadly effects nf the new weapon almost passed belief. It 
was estimated that a single bomb lud the explosive force of 20,000 tons 
of TNT. More than r00.000 people were killed in the two cities, large 
portions of which were literally wiped from the map. Man had at list 
acquired control over die basic substance of the universe, but whether 
he had created a Frankenstein's monster which might ultimately destroy 
him, no one could predict. Doleful queries were raised about what would 
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happen in tire future when the ability to produce atomic weapons would 
be no longer g. monopoly of Anglo-Americans. This monopoly wttS 
brought to an end in the fall of i949< '" hen the L'.K,S,R,, according to evi- 
deuce obtained bv die United States government, exploded an atomic bomb. 

Even mure disturbing were the thinly: veiled suggestions of a hydrogen 
bomb contained in the announcements of tests by the American Atomic 
Energy Conntlissitm in November. 195:. d he tests were con- 77^ 
ducted ar Eoiwetok Atoll in the South Pacific, and according h?Jr*&a> 
to reports an entire island disappeared alter burning brightly 
for several hours. The hydrogen bomb, or H-lfflinb, is based upon fusion 
of hydrogen atoms, a process which requires the enormous beat generated 
by the splitting of uranium atoms to itart the reaction. [ he fusion rcstili 1 - 
in the creation of j new’ element, helium, which actually weighs lev, than 
the sum or tive hydrogen atoms. The "free" energy left over provides the 
tremendous explosive power of the H-bomb. It is calculated that the hydro¬ 
gen bomb lias a force equivalent to that of yooaooo tons of l"NT, or i$n 
times the pnwet of the A-bonfbS dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, By 
i95_t both Russia and the United States had exploded hydrogen bombs in 
experimental tests. 

Notable advances in the biological sciences also occurred during the 
period since World War I. An outstanding -me was the discovery of the 
viruses. Viruses arc organisms so small that they pass through .jj L . rr ,.,, 
uidittary filters. Only by means of spec in) filters made ofcoL - w 

JuJiun films, or by the use of ultraviolet nr electron micro¬ 
scopes, can their presence he detected. They are the cause of a multitude 
qf dread diseases, including smallpox, measles, infantile paralysis, influenza, 
rabies, vcllnw fever, and the common cold. No one has yet been able to 
sav whether They should be classified as animate Or inanimate objects. Sn 
some ways they appear to have the properties of living creatures, includ¬ 
ing the capacity to reproduce. But they arc closely dependent upon (heir 
liiW host, ami remain completely dormant except when tiiey come into 
contact with living tissue. They seem to occupy a kind of in termed Li r c 
stage between rhe inorganic and organic worlds, and art sometimes referred 
to % 'the bridge between Life and Death." Perhaps Aristotle was right 
more than twenty-two centuries ago when he wrote: “Nature makes s-< 
gradual a transition from the inanimate to the animate kingdom that the 
boundary lines which separate them are indistinct and doubtful.' 

From time to time during the history of medicine, discoveries have been 
made which can justifiably be described as epochal, in the sense that rhes 
open up new and much greater possibilities for the conquest 
of disease. One example was rhe discovery of vaccination for 
smallpox bv Sir Edward Jenttcr in 179A. Another was the development 
and proof of the germ theory of disease by I mis Pasteur and Robert Koch 
about ifiSt. Between 1918 and 1953 a senes of epochal discoveries laid the 
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foundation* for a new era uf medical progress, In 1935 a German named 
Gerhard Dormgk discovered the first of the sulfa drugs, which he called 
sulfanilamide, Soon others were added to die list H Each was found m he 
marvelously effective in curing nr checking such diseases os rheumatic 
fever, gonorrhea, scarlet fever, and meningitis. About 1930 Sir Alexander 
Fleming described the hot of the anrihimics which came to be known as 
penicillin. Antibiotics arc chemical agents produced by living organisms 
and possessing the power to check or kill bacteria. Many have their origin 
in molds, fungi, algae, and in simple organisms living in the soil Penicillin 
was eventually found to be a kind of miracle drug producing spectacular 
results in the treatment of pneumonia, .syphilis, peritonitis, retanuK* nud nu¬ 
merous other maladies hitherto frequently fatal. About 1940 the second 
most famous of the antibiotics—streptomycin— wo* discovered by Or* 
Sduutil A. Wakjtman. Streptomycin seems to hold its greatest promise in 
the treatment of tuberculosis* though it has been used for numerous other 
infectinm which do tint yield to penicillin, including the hnhmvic plague 
and tularemia, or rabbit fever. Still niher antibiotics arc neomycin, ato dis- 
covered bv Dr. Wflksman t aurenmycin T effective against Rocky Mountain 
fever. and ddoimnycerin, valuable in the treatment of typhus and typhoid 
fever. 

Of almost equal importance with die discovery" of new drugs has been 
the development of mean? of preventing disease> For the most part these 
I lave taken the form of inoculation and vaccination. A char- 
mcdishit* actcristic example of the former lias been the development 
of the gamma-globulin inoculation jgauisr pdlicumchds or 
infantile pamlvsis. Where the disease l\n$ threatened ro assume epidemic 
proportions, thousands of children have been inoculated with what appear 
to be effective results. In 1955 Dn Jottts IL Salk, of the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, discovered .1 met hr id of vaccinatinn against the same disease, and 
tests thus far conducted indicate good pr*jspccts of success. During World 
War i t a remarkable insecticide was perfected which gives promise of the 
ultimate elimination of two of the most ancient enemies of mankind P malaria 
anil typhus. Popularly known as DDT. it destroys the lice and mosquitoes 
which transmit these diseases. Recent years have witnessed also the develop¬ 
ment of the iluuridatinii process for preventing tooth decay in young pco- 
ple. Jr consists of the simple expedient uf adding -.odium fluoride to rile 
water supply iff municipalities. S<> impressive ha* been the progress in these 
and 1 rt her aspects of preventive medicine that si 1 rue scientists have predicted 
that in the compirstriely near future every infectious disease known to 
man will have l>ecn finally and complete I y conquered. 

No account of mcdled achievements from igiH 10 would be com- 
Qiktr pbtc without mention at least of the following: the develop- 

mem of insulin by ihe Canadian scientist Frederick Earning 
for the treatment of diabetes; the perfection of radium and 
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X-ray treatments for cancer; the discovery of new methods of detecting 
cancl-r and other diseases bv the use of radioactive isotopes a» “tracers' 1 , the 
development of techniques for storing blood and blood plasma for tnmstu- 
siotis; the introduction of insulin shock and electrical shock in the treat¬ 
ment of mental ailments; the discovery of a large number of new vitamins; 
the development of synthetic hormones and their use in repairing the 
health of older persons; the discovery of atabrine as a substitute for quinine 
in the treatment of malaria; and the development of psychosomatic medi¬ 
cine based upon a recognition nf the importance of anxiety, fear, and other 
psychological factors in causing ulcefs, asthma, high blood pressure, and 
diseases of the heart. By u) 1 3 the people of the world ought to have enjoyed 
the most abundant health since rhe dawn nf medicine. It nnav be doubted, 
however, that tills was so, for many pans of the world were still suffering 
from the tuLserv of famine and war. To the children of Korea, India, and 
the Middle Easr eating out of garbage cans or living on a handful of rice 
per day the discovery bv research scientists ol some new member of the 
vitamin 11 complex probably made little difference, 

i. PHILOSOPHY IS THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 
Tiif. history of philosophy from 1918 to 1953 presents in large part a record 
of pesriniism and r on fusion. To the majority of thinker who lived during 
this period the events taking place around than justified the cbmeter 
deepest anxierv. World War I seemed like the beginning of atictef cvti- 
3 new Dark Age. hater the onrush of fascism and the plunge 
into ;i second world conflict appeared to leave little hope that p OIvp - 
civilization would ever recover* To be sure, few of the philosophers gave 
wav to despair, but an increasingly large number lost confidence in the 
ability of man to save himself without the support of authority or the aid 
of supernatural powers. Aldnus Htudey turned to a combination of Hindu 
and Christian mysticism. George Santayana fled from materialist America 
in disgust and established himself for his declining; s cats in the Convent 
uf the lituc Nuns in Hume. He became more and mure indifferent to rhe 
efforts of men to solve their social problems and to the great intellectual 
ami political battles raging around him. An erven more spectacular change 
nf views was accomplished by the English philosopher C t. M. Joud. 
Agnostic, advocate of polygamy and euthanasia, and author of the Oxford 
Oath, u hi eh pledged iesrigners never to fight under any circumstance for 
king ami country,he turned before his death in 19*3 into ,i staunch upholder 
of original sin and a defender of the Christian faith as a light to live by in 
a darkening world. 

One of the most important of the philosophies which tended to give 
a pessimistic view of man and ht> world was the Neo-Ortho- „ 
doxy id the Swiss-German theologian Karl Barth timl the Qtihodaxj 
American Heinhotd Niebuhr. In form a system of theology, it 
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presented profound philosophical conclusions concerning die nature of life 
i iid the destiny of man. Doc curs Barth and Niebuhr discussed the universe 
.iiid sr^ problem* in something like Calvinist terms. They Ivclievcct the 
universe to he governed by an all-powerful Deity, who controls all things 
fm- Hb own inscrutable purposes. They considered man rn he a moral 
being, created in the divine image, tind responsible to God for the use that 
he makes of this life. Above all t they emphasized what they regarded as 
rhe fundamental fact of sin m the world. Man is a depraved and degenerate 
creature, in nature little fiercer than the beasts of the jungle. Consequently, 
there is no hope of saving the world until human beings turn to God. repeni 
of their sins, and seek God's help in overcoming their wicked inclinations. 
Must of the hopes and plans for remaking the world are doomed to failure 
wi lonEi as human nature remains as it is, Only when men convict themselves 
of sin and humble themselves before God will they be able to achieve that 
Inspect for others which is the essence of democracy. The fatherhood of 
G<id is the essential foundation of the hrntherhnod of man. 

Similar in purpose to Neo-Otthodnxy hut altogether different in form 
and content was the Nco-Scholasticism or Nco-Thnmisiti of Jacques 
Maritain and hb followers. This movement was roe new 
bur, in rhe main, was a continuation of flu.- Neo-Schulasricbm 
of the nineteenrh century- Whereas NecvDrrhodoxv was 
exclusively Protestant. Neo-Scholasticism was predominantly Catholic. 
Biitb, however, came close to each either in their views of the ovo reli- 
liiufss. Niebuhr deplored the excessive freedom of conscience permitted 
by ProTestandsm, while Maritam criticized the Gaiholic tendency ro reiv 
too much on authority- Mari rain and his disciples turned back to the 
Scholasticism of Sc. Thomas Aquinas, which they held had the supreme 
value of exalting i cjiun and giv ing wlifllemas and purpose to lift. Nothing 
wa> le ft ;u loose ends by that philosophy to become a source nf conflict and 
exasperation The universe was governed by intelligent purpose, and every¬ 
thing could be explained by reason. But in the fourteenth century Scho¬ 
lasticism decayed; Nominalism rapidly cook its place, and tbe way was 
opened foe the growth of individualism, materialism, and skepticism- Such 
concepts eventually destroyed man's confidence in himself a> a reasoning 
crcaiuce, dethroned God as the ruler of rhe universe, and left little but 
anarchy and duos. Man ever since has been at odds with himself* a restless 
and exasperated being who strives to conquer rhe world at the sacrifice of 
his soul 

For rhe Neo^Schoharie*, then, the salvation of the world depended upon 
due development of a Christian culture based on the wisdom of Sr, Thomas 
Aquinas. Nothing kss* they believed, can give dignity to human nature and 
meaning ro human life- Only by a re turn to faith in God 35 the creator and 
upholder of a rational universe can we escape the mood of despair so re¬ 
lentlessly pressing upon us. The rime for this Christian revival p though, is 
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mjt vet. Five centuries of human history ctmnor be liquidated in a single 
niuhi. Bui it is tc be Imped that some day die present period "f agony and 
wretchedness will come to an end, and that a new era will dawn which 
w ill be guided by the spirit of the Angelic Doctor of dm thirteenth century. 
Despite its medieval flavor. NcoScholastkism attracted many thinkers of 
the contemporary world. At one time or another it numbered among its 
followers such diverse intellects as G. K.Cbcsuflon; Etienne Gilson, of the 
Uni verst tv of Paris; and Mortimer J, Adler, of the University of Chicago. 

The depths of pessimism in philosophy went reached by a wavonenc 
known a£ F-YLStcfidaiism, the most popular form of which originated in 
France about 1938. Founded by J can-Paul Sartre, a teacher 
of philosophy in a Paris, lycee and subsequently a leader of c J ' 

the Resistance against the Germans, it takes its name from 
its doctrine that the cxitttVCt Of nun as a free individual is the fiindiiinuus 
fact of life. But this freedom h of no help re* mam instead. it is a source of 
anguish anti terror. Realizing however vaguely that he is 3 ftcc agent, 
morally responsible for all his acts, the individual feels himself a sti angel 
in an alien world. He can have no confidence in a lienee idem 15 ml or in a 
universe guided by purpose, for. according to Sartre, all such ideas ha' c 
liecu reduced to Actions by modern science. His only way of escape from 
forlomness and despair is'the path of “involvement," nr acrive participa¬ 
tion in human affairs. It should be noted that in addition to the atheism 
Existentialism of Sartre, there was aim an older. Christian form which had 
its origin in the teachings of Soren Kierkegaard, a Danish theologian of 
the middle nineteenth century . Incidentally, the doctrines of Kierkegaard 
ilso influenced the Nco-Orthodoxy of Karl Barth. During the [910*2 and 
1940's the leading exponent of Christian Lxtstentialism was Karl jaspers, 
philosophy professor al the Unieetshy of Heidelberg. 

At least rwo philosophers of the contemporary age retained their upti- 
ni k m 3m jd the welter of gloom and uncertainty One was Alfred North 
Whitehead. Bom ill England, the son of a clergyman of the yj 

Established reliilion, lie spent the most ItuiifuJ years of his vpiifwsuc 

life as Professor of Philosophy at Harvard. Originally a pbiteepty 

Tnathematicim, he turned to philosophy in an effort to liar- ( 
monize modem thinking with the revolutionary discoveries 
of the new age of science. The system of thought he rapidly developed 
owed much tr, Plato, Kant, and Einstein. Like the fust two, at least, he 
regarded intuition as just as valid a method of knowing as reason or sensory 
experience. He rebuked the hardheaded positivists who heaped scorn upon 
the mystic, the artist, and the romantic poet. A liberal in polities and m 
social theory, he had a firm Indict’ in the certainty of progress. He hud an 
abiding faith also in a benevolent God. But he refused m think «f tins God 
as a divine autocrat handing down table* of laws and punishing men eter¬ 
nally for trespassing against them. Instead, he conceived Him as a God of 
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[(>tc t as “the poet of the world# wkh tender parte nee leading it by his 
vision of truth, beauty* and goodness/ 11 The defect of most religious, 
Christianity included, has itcen to represent God as a Cod of pom God 
is nor omnipotent; or cist He would her the author of evil. His primary 
function is to save human beings from the evil which necessarily arises in 
connection with their struggle for rhe good Such was Whitehead^ con¬ 
ception of a friendly universe in winch God and man are partner* in striv¬ 
ing toward perfection. 

The second at the philosophers whose thinking was basically optimistic 
was the American, John Dewey. fkim in 1859* Dewey had already achieved 
the Hu- renown before i 918 as a philosopher of Ps agrnattim. He never 
mzmsniof abandoned his allegiance to that movement bur after World 
tohn Dm*} War I he £avc more and more attention to specific human 
problems, In his celebrated, Recmmructbn ht Fhtfowphy, published in 
1910, he urged that philosophy should abandon it* dealings “with Ulti¬ 
mate and Absolute Reality" and “find compensation in enlightening the 
moral forces that move mankind,"* Unlike most of hi$ contemporaries, 
he retained a healthv confidence in rhe powers of the human intellect. 
He believed iliac mart, making use of the resources acquired by reason 
and t"£perience n con Id solve his own problems without any assistance from 
the supernatural* In common with the humanists of the past, he considered 
human beings to lie she most important creatures in t\ universe, and he 
refused to concede that their nature wu corrupt or depraved. Amid the 
rising tide of totalitarian oppression in the 1930-5, lie stressed increasingly 
the importance of freedom. This, together with a belief in equality and in 
the capacity nr men to form intelligent judgments when guided by experi¬ 
ence and education, tie held (o be the essence of democracy. 

Included in the social and political philosophy of the time were the 
theories of some who despised democracy and therefore contributed to 
the deepening crisis. Foremost among them were the Italian 
Vilfredi* Pareto and the German Oswald Spengkr. Their 
forerunner was the Frenchman Georges Surcl* who has al¬ 
ready been discussed as the founder of Syndicalism. For the 
most parr, all of them agrees! in their contempt for the masses, 
in their belief fiiai dcm<x:racy was impossible, in their ami-Intel ice mal 
viewpoint* and in their admiration for strong 2nd as q restive leader. Speng- 
Icr went farther perhaps* than any of the others. Although he completed 
about \qiS an erudite and in some respects brilliant philosophy of history, 
which he entitled The Ded'mc of rhe West, lib later writings were as full 
of prejudice as the hooks of the Nizk In lib Hour of Decision^ published 
in 1913, he fulminated against democracy* pacifism, internationalism, the 
lower classes, and the colored races. He sang the praises of those ‘-who fed 
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rhcmscivcs bon. and called to be master.." of “healthy instincts, race, the 
will to possession nnd pfuvcr," He despised ihe Analytical reasoning 
of urban intellectuals and called upon uien to admire the deep wisdom 
of old peasant families. 1 ’ Human beings, he maintained, are “beasts of prey, 
and those who deny this conclusion are simply “beasts of prey with broken 

teeth.” . . 

The years following World War It witnessed an increasing popularity 

of conservative political and social philosophy. The creeping shadow of 
Communism was undoubtedly largely responsible, hut the TL , eJfirw 
trend imd been inimttd while Russia was still an ally of the 
W est. The paternity of the new movement should perhaps 
be ascribed to Frederick A. Hayck, an Austrian political economist who 
Usid taken up residence in London, tn ffw to Serfdom, Haydt con- 
derailed all forms of collectivist interference with capitalism, «n the ground 
that they would lead to socialism and eventually tn comimmistn or fascism. 
Destruction of economic freedom, he contended, must surely lend to flic 
destruction of all freedoms, for the right of the individual to unhampered 
choice in the pursuit of tastes and interests is the very essence of freedom. 
\ man strictly political variety of the new conservatism is exemplified 
by the work of peter Vicreck. Rtiaell Kirk, and Fire Vocgtlm. All three 
espouse a philosophy so anti-rerlonal and backward-looting as to give 
nightmares to a Bismarck or an Alexander Hamilton. Viereek, tor exam¬ 
ple. describes himself as one who "distrusts human nature and believes 
l politically speaking) in Original Sin which muse he restrained by the 
critical traffic lights of traditionalism.” According to Vocgclin, Western 
society can be saved by venerating its iratiition-foored institutions and 
by abandoning the belief that knowledge, rather than faith, is the greatest 
good, Russell Kirk demands a revival of family piety’, the defense of prop¬ 
el and a recognition dur a "divine intent rules society" and that “Provi¬ 
dence Is the proper instrument for change." 

3- UTEKATCRE IN HIE £XIS TEMPORARY WORLD 

].iter art movement?, during the period of the depression and the two 
w orld wars showed tendencies very similar to those in philosophy. Indeed, 
in many instances, it was difficult to tell where philosophy \taj<rr 
ended and literature began. The emi novelists, poets, and «•***" 
dramatists were deeply concerned about social and political ' n l,ttr * u f 
problems and about the hope and destiny nf man. Like the philosophers, 
thev were disillusioned bv the brute facts of World War 1 and by the 
failure of the victory to fulfill its promises. Many were profoundly affected 
also bv the revolutionary developments in science and especially by the 
probings of the new psychology into the hidden secrets of the mind. In¬ 
stead of a being created by God just “a little lower than the angels," matt 
seemed now to be a creature just a bit higher than the apes- Frailly, of 
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course, literary men were influenced by the Great Depression and by the 
return to war in 1939. Both these development led 10 a scorching of 
methods and, among many wiitm, to a partial revision of objectives. 

Each of the three decades after 19 iS might almost be considered a liter- 
ary period of its own, 3T[fenugh rhe boundaries between rhem were fat 
from distinct The prevailing moods of rhe ug;o*s were dis- 
enchanmwmr, evnicistn, and preoccupation With the tragic 
fate of tndividiiab- It was the period of the an-called hl lost 
generation^ of young men who bad come out of the war 
with shattered ideals. Its literary tone was set by the early 
novels of Earnest I kmingway and John Dos Passos* by the poetry of 1 ', S. 
Eliot, and by the dramas of Eugene O'NcilL In A Farewll to Anm (1929) 
Hemingway gave to rhe public one of its first insights into the folly and 
meanness of war and set a pattern which other writers were soon to fol¬ 
low* In such novels as ipip Dos Passos portrayed the bitterness and cyni¬ 
cism resulting from rhe failure of the peace, T. S. Eliot, in his poem The 
iFaftc L*nd ( 19:2), presented a philosophy that was close to despair. Once 
you are born* he seemed to be saying, life is a living death to be ground out 
in boredom and frustration. The pessimism of Eugene O Neill appeared to 
ht somewhat different from that: of his contemporaries* His tragedies de¬ 
picted man not so much as a victim of the defects of sodcry but rather as 
the pitiable slave of his mv n abnormal nature. Most critics would probably 
agree that O Neill's greatest dramas were Strmgc Interlude (1927) and 
Mounting Becomes Elwtra (1931), In the former he revived the Eliza- 
berthan device of the aside, by which each character was made to express 
what he really thought, in addition to the conventional remark intended 
for others to hear. 

Literary achievements during the 1920*5 also included important works 
bv such writers as Aldous Huxley, Erich Remarque, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Mann, anti James Joyce, All except the fin* two 
were novelists with established repucations when tht- decade began, A Mims 
Hus lev in Point Counter Point {19:8) epitomized the cynicism and fru^i ra¬ 
tion of (he p 7 Z age. In .*l/f Quiet on t fee Western Front (1929} Erich 
Reinarquc psrtrayed the brutality and pointltssncss of war perhaps even 
more effectively titan Hemingway. The great realist, Theodore Dreiser, 
brought hi* rigidly deterministic philosophy to a dimav in An American 
Tragedy { 19:5 j. Sinclair Lewis scored triumphs with Main Street (\qio) 
and Babbitt (192a), rhe former a savage portrayal of rhe mean and narrow 
in ^m.i El-town society, and the latter a pungent satire on the intellectual 
poverty of mimevgrubticrs- Thomas Mann won universal acclaim for hi< 
Magic Motmtiin (19:4), -I psycho logical study of illusion and distortion 
of values by an artificial and decadent society* The work of the renowned 
Irish novelist. James Joyce, was devoted almost entirely to an analysis of the 
mind. Deeply influenced by psychoanalyst he been me the leading cx~ 
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pnnent of stram-oficonsdDusneii writing. His greatest novel, 

([on), anal wed the thoughts and experiences of a motley aggregate of 
dura tiers during a single day in Dublin. It was largely a study oi reverie 
rather than of action. 

During the iijjo's contemporary literature entered a new p.iasc. I ie 
Great Depression forced a re-ex ami notion of the methods and purposes of 
literature. In the midst of economic collapse and threats of . 

fascism and war, it seemed that authors should hnd sonic- birth 
thing Iwttcr to write about than the friasirntiims of idle farerj- 
women or the suppressed desires of psychological snk&is. 

The writers of-the 1910's w ere now often, and in some cases puTfinU . 
unjustly, accused of negativism anti irresponsibility. I he 
theory'evolved that literature must have a serious purpose, that it should 
indict meanness, cruelty, and barbarism and point the way to a society 
mote fust. The new trend was symbolized h\ the works oi 1 n ursicv 
writers. John Steinbeck in The Grapes of Wrath depicted t he sorry plight 
of impoverished farmers fleeing from the “dust bawl" to the fabulous land 
Of California, only to find tliat all trie good earth had been monopolized by 
corpurations that exploited their workers. His novel has been describes as 
an Uncle Tents Calf in of the underprivileged. Pervading some of the plays 
of Robert Sherwood imd the novels of Andre Mairaux was the strong sug¬ 
gestion that man's struggle against tyranny and injustice is the chief thing 
tliar gives meaning ami value to life. Sherwood’s There Shatl lie So Sight 
idealized the struggle of the Finns ig-iinst Russian agression in 1959-40. 
Andre Malrsux inAWr Hope glorified the selflessness of Loy alist heroes in 
the struggle against fascism in Spain. A somewhat similar theme may lie 
said to I rave characterized Emc$t Hemingway s hot Wbattt the tie 11 l alt 1 
(1940). I lerc also was the strong implication that the individual in sacrific¬ 
ing himself for the cause of the people gives a meaning and dignity to life 
w hich can be achieved in nt> other way. 

A quality of optimism permeated much of the literature of the 1930’s. 
Seldom, however, was it unrestrained. Mast of the great writers saw plenty 
of meanness, tragedy, and suffering, hut on occasions, at least, 0pfOTrfjw . 
they were able TO discover a purpose behind it, so that life re jt™Wi 
did not have to be a tale told by an idiot. A few found beauty 
in everything, even in tragedy and death. Such was the 
philosophy of Thomas Wolfe, who, had raw of the keenest perceptive in¬ 
tellects of any writer of his rime. In inch sprawling novels as Of Tone anJ 
the River ( ,937) and i'ou Can't Go Home Again ( 1940), lie wrote with 
sharp awareness of himself, of America and its relation to trie world, of 
fascism, sex. and dearly De-spire his fiery protest against many of rhe things 
he and experienced, lie retained hi* confidence ehat the America he 

loved would some das find herself and discover rhe true meaning of 
democracy. A much niure effervescent optimism was expressed by Carl 
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Sandburg, who mi tiled one of his volumes of perils Tie JVi 

{1937). Finally. a few writers bad sufficient confidence in the future to 
portray the outlines of .1 new world which they believed might emerge 
from [tie somiw- and pain of the present. A nomhlc example wax Fhoinas 
Mann, who embodied in a series of novels based upon the Biblical story of 
Joseph in Egypt the concept of a world society of the brotherhood of 
man founded upon die Hebrew'-Christian heritage. 

The years after [$40 witnessed 3 continuation of many of (lie trends of 
the previous decade. Butt there were some new manifestations also. One was 
Th* rrtndt die turning to religion m a means of explaining an inercas- 
oi war* ifigly mysterious universe and averting ihe calamities which 
recer\: years seemed terrain 10 flow from an evccs> of scientific know J- 
edge. Atdons Huxley, trstw bile prophet of the age of cynicism and >nphis- 
ricstion. turned to Yogi tnysnVt-itn in such nm els a> After Mmy .j S jumper 
Din the Siejn and Time Uurt f/ovc a Stop. Franz Werfel, Jewish exile 
from Austria, eulogized simple fairh in the supernatural as a means nr at¬ 
taining peace in his Song of Bernadette, Ocher w rirers of the period who 
sought refuge m Mother Church included Evelyn Waugh (Brhlesbend 
Revisited) and Thomas Sugrue (Str&ugir m the Earth), Nearly at] of the 
foregoing books were written during the harrow int; vcats of YVorU War 
0 « A short rime after hostilities ceased r a series of novels appeared dealing 
with the war itself* Foremost among them, perhaps, were Norman Mailer's 
The Naked and the Dead, anti Alfred Hayes' AH Thy Conquests. They 
described the events of the conflict with a realism more nithlssfc chan my 
to be found let the curly works of Hemingway at Ronanjue. Embittered 
and Jbgusied with the conduct and outcome of The war, these authors 
lashed ihc brutality and fascist tendencies of the military system and 
painted in frightening color* the awful temp tain ms to which conquerors 
□suj Sly succumb. Even more lurid was James Jones' From Here w Eternity, 
published in 1950, which described the brutalizing and corrupting influ¬ 
ences of army lift on the eve of Pearl Harbor. 


4- CnNi tAlPORAHY AKT HSU MUSIC 

Attttijdes of pessimism, disillusionment. and revolt were also revealed in 
i he numerous artistic movements which flourished after World War I. 
BbikufioTi- 1- Tfir ^ about 1950 painting was dominated largely by various 
mmt Jmd expressions of the modem or pOH-iinpftsdoiust tradition. 
weltm Futurism lingered for a timt from the prewar ent* but was 
******* Swn eclijKcd in importance hy other movements nu less ex¬ 

treme in character. Perhaps rive twist signiticam was erpTussimutm^ ex¬ 
emplified by the work t>r the German pointer, George Grosz. live exclu¬ 
sive nhirer of exprcssnniLst painting Is tr> convey meaning—to portray 
especially the Intense feeling of ihe wrist himself. G>nscqucndy, form k 
despised* and distortion is practiced ro whatever extent the artist ruiv cun- 
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skier necessary fw repfciciititig "the state of Itts soul. It should be added 
Hin t Tile later expressionists were notewurrhy abo 35 social Satirists. An even 
more violent: movement of rebellion against accepted standards of an and 
of life was ttnrcelimi, whose high priest was the Spaniard, Salvador Pali. 
Originating about 1918 under die combined influence of the war and psy¬ 
choanalysis. surrealism flourished during the age of nihilism that followed 
the armistice. The aim of its fu(lowers was not to represent the world of 
nature but to portray the reactions of the human mind. For this purpose 
thev delved into rhe subconscious and attempted to depict the content nl 
dreams and rhe weird impressions of reverie. Tlus commonly resulted in 
3 technique quite different from that of traditional art. In general, the sur¬ 
realists paid little attention to the conventional standards of beauty and 
form, The)' argued that, in rhe light of the new psychology, naturalism was 
impossible, if aft were to have any value as an accurate expression u! mean¬ 
ing. 

After 19jo die bizarre and anarchic painting of the extreme modernist 
schools suffered a considerable decline. Its place was taken to ,1 large ex 
lent by a virile anil popular art of the common man. Among Tbt new 
tilt due/ representatives nf the new movement were rhe oft fit 
Mexicans, Diego Rivera and Jose Clemente Orozco, and the 
Americans, Thottm Benton. Adolph Dchn. William Crop¬ 
per, and Grant Wood, The fundamental aim of these painters was to de¬ 
pict the social conditions of the modem world and to present in graphic 
derail the hopes and struggles of peasants and toilers. While they scarcely 
adhered to any of the convent intis of the post, there was nothing uninicl- 
Ij^ible about their work; it won intended to lie art which anyone cOttW 
understand- At rhe same time, much of it bore the sung or thrust of social 
satire. Orozco, in particular, delighted in pillorying the hypocrisy of the 
church and the greed anti cruelty' of plutocrats and plunderers. 

It was inevitable rhat music should reflect the spirit of disillusionment 
which reached a dimax following World War I. The more original de¬ 
velopments were closely parallel to those in painting. Most Tbt . (: f,irf 
fundamental of all was rhe revolt against the rnmaniie tradi- 
non. especially as ii bad culminated in Wagner. Many, a I- 
rhough by nonicamall,composers went M t far as to repudiate 
the aesthetic ideal entirely, relying upon complexity and novelty of struc¬ 
ture or a sheer display of energy to supply' inicrest to their m nrks. I lie 
realists and romanticists bad already purged music of inicilecrualhy; now, 
if it were to be robbed! of beauty as well, it would lie left sinne signed— 
poor indeed. Nevertheless, the" reaction against aestheticism and the in¬ 
cubus of harmonic convention led to the use of increasingly strident dis¬ 
sonances, sometimes apptoaclung cacophony. 

Deviations from the classical and romantic formulas have been generally 
of tw o types, designated hroadiy as impressionism anil expressionism The 
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former sreks ro exploit the qoiilirics of musical sound to suggest feeling 
or images. The latter is concerned more with form than with 
hufrrtnittn- gj^Hiinis effects and tends toward abstraction. The most 
perfect exponent of impressionism was Debussy- it* origina¬ 
tor, whose wort has been described in an earlier chapter. Even in France 
impressionism did not prove 10 be ah enduring school. With Maurice 
Ravel (1875-19jS>, most celebrated of the composers who reflected De- 
bossy’s influence, it became less poetic and picturesque, and acquired a 
decree of cold impassivity together with greater firmness of texture. 

Expressionism, more radical and more influential than impressionism, 
comprises two main schools; aror/alify, founded by the Viennese, Arnold 
Expte^fm- Schoenberg {1874-1951), and poly tonality, best typified by 
ir vfi jj&- the Russian* Tgtir Stravinsky (tSB*- )* AtonaJity implies 

fuiity the repudiation of the concept of fixed tonni rdati unships; 

\t abolidie$ Jtcy* In this xypt of music* dissonances arc the rule rather than 
rhe excepting and the melodic line commonly alternates between chro¬ 
matic creeping and strange iintingable leaps. In shott* the ordinary prin¬ 
ciples of composition arc reversed. However, emancipation from the 
bonds of tradition and even from the logic of aesthetics has enabled the 
atonalisis to give undivided attention to the development of their own 
subjective ideas with the utmost originality. They attempt:, with some suc¬ 
cess* to let musical sound become* not an object of beamy admirable in 
itself, but a vehicle for expressing rhe inner meaning and elemental struc¬ 
ture of things. Odd as it may appear, some atonal works are deeply emo¬ 
tional m effect. They betray a kinship with symbolism and also show rhe 
influence of the theories of t! sc subconscious derived from psychoanalysis, 
Musi of the distinctive features of the atonal school arc vividly incorpo¬ 
rated in Schoenberg's Fitrrot Luiwhe^ the setting of a symbolist test from 
the Belgian poei, Albert Gfraud. This in which the singer intone* 

her pan in □ special +, song-spcech* M somewhat Ijctwecn tinging and Tt* 
citing; has been described as creating whu[e world of strange fascina¬ 
tion and enchantment* of nameless horrors anti terrible imaginings. nf per¬ 
verse and poisonous beauty , , . * of a searing and withering mockery and 
malicious, elfish humor/' * 

Poly tonality, of which Stravinsky h the most famous exponent, is essen¬ 
tially a radical kind of counterpoint* deriving inspiration parr I y f rocii 
Path anil the earlier polyphomsts However, it is not content 
polyi&nality interweave inde pen dent melodics which together 

form concord* but undertakes to combine separate keys and unrelated 
harmonic systems, with results which arc highly discordant. It is thus an¬ 
other example nf revnJt against the European harmonic heritage and dif¬ 
fers from □tonality more in technique than in ultimate aim. But while rhe 
atonalisfs, through their emotional expressiveness, have retained dements 
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of romanticism, the plyttmEK have tried to resuimi the atchitecwral 
fluidities of pure form, movement and rhythm, strippmg ^ 
mentality and sensuous connotations. Stravinsky affirmed that his inten¬ 
tion was to produce music in which acoustic property were the nnlv cun- 
si deration and which would appeal ro the physical ear alone, tis cold > de¬ 
tached. anti-aesthetic experiments have much in with eub«B»d 

similar tendencies in modem painting, in spite «f this, however, 
sty's first really characteristic and widely heralded creations were com¬ 
posed in Paris for the Russian Bailer, a species of rheamca! art which not 
Inly appeals to other senses than that of hearing hut wind, aho b mten^kd 
to delineate human character and emotions. The application »( 
orics to such a medium conveys die sardonic impression of human b<-ing* 
who are mere automatons, manipulated by their own physical 
the grim hand of , mechanical fare. Smoky 's sty I c and swk ve 
undergone successive changes; in recent wars he has iumvd fri m d c 
theater to more distinctly concert forms. Without saennemg his mictte 

individuality, lie has achieved an increasing clarity of egression and an 

almost classical integration of structural design. 

j, EPMXKUE 

We have now come to rhe end of a long survey of the history of W estem 
mm and Ids civilizations from their earliest beginnings <■> the present, it 
is an appropriare time to ask ourselves a number of questions- \\ hat is the 
meaning of history? Do we lcam anything of value from the study of 
history? Doe history repeat itself? Wat is rhe fate of our own cmliianon- 
ls it destined to decay and disintegrate, to succumb to barbarian invasions, 
cither from within iir from without, and to be replaced by a new Dark 
A^c? 

*£ vcf since the eighteenth century it has been fashionable in some quarters 
to he cvnical about the meaning of liisrory and tn scoff at tlie i’jkte .u 
siudyhi it. For Hcrbcrr Spencer history was "wonhlfis gossip. To Na¬ 
poleon it was a ''fable agreed upon." To Edward Gibhon it was little 
more than a register of the crimes, follies, and nmtortuncs of mankind. 
The German philosopher Hegel maintained liter the only thing Thai peo¬ 
ples and governments lcam from the study of history is that they lcam 
nothing from rhe study of history." Actually, however no one seems in 
rpke much stock in any of drew disparaging doctrines, livery person who 
fives much above the animal level has constant recourse to the lessons of 
history. For all experience, whether recorded or merely remembered, is m 
reality history. In treating diseases the modem physician makes use ol 
moritat medicine. He may ar times experiment with new remedies- but 
for the must part be relies upon treatments previously developed by re¬ 
search scientists or tested by past experience. Flic lawyer m defending Iils 
client and the judge in deciding cases nun back ro tlw precedents c*tal>- 
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lished in similar liiigarion over a period of decides or even through centimes. 
The businessman, if he is ro avoid severe losses^ must take into account 
the trends of die market and the fluctuations of the economic cycle over a 
period of considerable length, All of these people and countless others 
would be as helpless us a ship without rudder or sails if k Were not for 
che "lessons^ of history. 

Rut does hist nr)' repeat itself sufficiently to enable us to predict the 
future? We tiave it On no less an authority than that of Thucydides- that 
events do 4L = spear themselves at some future time -Ai not exactk the same, 
yet very similar. 1 ' Moreover, st large prop >rt ion of the philosophers of 
history hove conceived of a uniform pattern characterizing the growth and 
decline of civilization over thousands of years, Toynbee attributes the 
growth primarily to a condition of adversity and rhe decline to such factors 
as militarism and war Imrbarizacicm from within, and the rise of an “inter¬ 
nal proletariat.'* Rv the hist term he means a class like the city mob of an¬ 
cient Rome M ho are ih in" but not "of" a given society, Despised imd dis- 
inherited, tliey nurse grievances against die society' and gradually under¬ 
mine it. Oswald Spengiet saw die growth and decay of civilizations, nr 
cultures .is lie called them, paralleling the four seasons or the life of an 
> organism. 1 ach had it* spring or youth phase* m summer or curly maturity 
phase* ith autumn or late maturity phase, and its winter or senility pfttre- 

Fvtzn in periods of tlie brightest optimism writers who have done much 
thinking about the meaning of history have generally assumed that decay 
□nd disintegration will follow prosperity and progress. For example, the 
Founding Fathers in America viewed the future of their own country with 
grave misgivings. So long as the nation remained predominant!y agricul¬ 
tural* with an abundance of cheap land* all would be welt Bur increasing 
population in a few generations wuuld result in the growth of large cities, 
with riicsr slums, corrupt politicians, and a dependent mob ready ro sell 
vote* to die higher bidder* The ukimaic outcome would be die rise of 
Catiline.* and Caesars, who would seek, with the support of the proletariat, 
to overthrow the republic. I in the laic nineteenth century, when the age 
of science and industry in America M as still facing die rising sun. Brooks 
Adams and hi$ brother 1 fenry described with accents of gloom the ultimate 
decay of Western culture* The former contended that every civilization 
passes Through two stages, one dominated by fear and the other by greed. 
Fear stimulates the imagination and results in artistic production and^ ^reat 
systems of religion. Greed subordinates everything to economic Ctmiiderfi- 
tintis. Marriage Is avoided or postponed, the birth rate declines, and orig¬ 
inality testified by ;tn atmosphere of caution. Henry Adams sought to inter¬ 
pret civilizariun in terms of a sdcntlfic taw—the second law of thermo¬ 
dynamics, nr the law of the dissipation of energy. He predicted that the 
civilization of Western man would expend its vital force and die of ex~ 
hausriun by 193 s. 
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There scans Urtle doubt tbit civiRariura do grow old and die fronts 
number of causes. A maint one apparently * urbanization* earned to the 
point where a large proportion of the population is crowded raw Img 
metropolitan areas. This condition adds So much to the complexity ot socul 
problems Urn human intelligence is unable to solve <h«»u Crime, disease. 

L«iret!imi,, insanity, corruption, poverty in the midst of ^ - 

few of these critical problems. Excessive conccmmiion of powhm. 
too many people employed in induroy, results m 
underconsumption and lads to depressions and to attempts w dispi«e of 
surplus goods"by imperialism and war. Whether our own c.v.h/at.on ^ 
reached this stage is a t]uestinn impossible to answer, here arc. o . 

some ominous portents, but then; art nh 1 -* of ' f 1 ]C - 151 y 

in the form of rhe gn*t pestilences, seems well on the waytow^rdv _ - 
lion. If crime and corruption have not been eliminated, their nature an 
^ arc better understood. Poverty is still with as, but standards of hi mg 
for most of tlic masses have unproved, and more adequate provision is We 
for those who may sutler from want, Imperialism, at km ofThe t> pc 
posed bv external conquest, seems on the wane, as exemplified bj the fre 
dom gained in recent s can by India, Israel, Ceylon, Pakistan, Libia. 

ln WWm«ns our most serious problem, but even it is not necessarily 
insoluble* With the development of atomic and bactcnntogica! weapons 
i, is confine to be regarded mote and more as a logical monstrosity, big™ 
have multiplied in recent mouths that neither of the two great antagonists 
among the nations desires war or would take any Steps to make it inevitable. 
|Wtc all the prophets of doom, sanity has not t*en completely extin¬ 
guished. Although progress is slow and faltering, the world docs move. It 
is barely twenty centuries since human sacrifice was practiced by such » 
“dvilacd" people as die Carthaginians, U is levs than otte century since 
slavery was abolished in the United States and serfdom in Russia If « 
have not been able to solve all of our problems, we at least know wliat we 
omhi m do to dispose of a good many of them. The expansion <>i know I- 
edge and the application of intelligence will provide us with the means of 
conquering the remainder* 
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suWiESTiows ms rutmiFft RMDiW 




Banxt, S. \\\ A Social and Retigjoiu Hittory of the Jews, New York. ‘ 9 J 7 * 

i volt. , 

Berth diet. Alfred, A History of Hebrew Cknliottion, Undtm, 1916 
Fiittsm, jack, Ught from the Anchrtu Pan, Pnuccton, i[W* 

Fowler, H. T., A History of the Literature of Ancient hrael, New \ ork, t «*4 

K<'t« C [•' The .UeJtitJJe of Israel'} I.avigrturt, New \orL, 1902 

Lod£ Adolphe, hrad from lit Hegftmmgi to the Middle of the Eighth Century, 

New York. 193: . . «. v t , 

Meek T- Hebrew Origirll, revised edition. New A or®, 195 1 

Ociteticy. W. O, JL, and Robinson, T. H., Hebrew Religion, Its Origin and f e- 

veltipntenu New York. 193* , „ , . v 1 

Olmstcid \ V. I--. Hhtun, of I'alotimt and Syria, New \firk, 193 1 
Smirk j. U P-. The Herd l ife of the Hebrew, Chjcaga 191J 
._ v The Origin and History of Hebrew Lam, Chicago, 1931 

SOURCE MATERIALS 

The m Testament, especially the following book* and portions of hooks: 

Dturowomv 5. it-Ji; Ecdtsia^ns; Ariio*; l V 1 ^ d> 

Kings i-ia* job; Proverb^ Isaiah i-i*; ^y-66, Mwhi 1 s*ln^ 


C/’-tp/i-r 7, The Hittito, Aegean and Lesser Cultures 

SELECTED READINGS 

Bum. A. ft., PhiUstbin and Greeks, New York. 1930 

Child*. V, G„ Tte Hronzc Age, New York iOio 
Cowley, A. E., T/k Hifrirw, New York, 19 a* 

Evans. Sir A. J.. fWd« <n Mkm. New York, 1911-M, \ uls, l-l\ 

Ci«s*a*g, John. The HHiite Empire,t<e\\ York. 1919 

Glut*. Gustave, The Aegean Qmliutttm, New York, *917 

Hall. H. IE. Ti.v Chittsation of Greene in the Bronte Age, Latvian, t9?S 

Hrozny, Bedrich, Ancient History of \VctUm Am, India ml Crete, Prague. 

Nilsson.’M. P., The MiaowSi-Mycomsan Religion and Its Stirdvai in Greek Re¬ 
ligion , New York, 1917 


SOUIlCR MATERIALS 

Evans, Sir Arthur, Scripw Minoa; the Written DoomuvtS of M'mom Crete 
i lertvJcr, J. O,, The Social Thought of the Ancient Ch'ithatiow, pp. * 35^44 


Pitri 2 , The Classics! Civilizations of Greece and Rome 


chapter s. The Hellenic Civilization 
SELECTED READINGS 

Abbot, Evelyn. fW« and the Golden Age of Aliens New York. 1915 
Barker, Em«t, Grech Political Theory: Plato and Hit Predecessor^ New ^ orb. 

* 0 V9* J volflk 

Burner. John, Urly tired: P«fc»p 6 j ( N*w \ «>fk fc i*jo 

Cwpcr, Lane, «L The GrtcL* Genius and hs Influent New Haven, ain 



svksiERK civn-isurroxs 


SStf 

Dickinson, G. L, The Greek t'fep of fifc h New York* 1937 
Fowler, 11 . N. T /J History of Amitnt Greek Literature New York, 1913 
Gardner, Percy * The Vrmaptei of Greek An New, York, 1916 
Glow, Gustave* /|7rcYrm Crre«w jj TFffrfr, New York, 1016 
Glover* T. U., Democracy m jJLv UaWj, New York, 1927 

Gfanr, A- J ., Greece m the Age of Lericict, New Y ork, iftpj 
Hamilton, Edith, T 7 ?e GrceJfc U f jy 5 New York, 1930 
Livingstont. IL W ? ed, P The Legacy of Greece, New York, 19;* 

Muliaffy, ], Pi Yortai Lrf* i>; Greece from fjjfttoct to Menander. Sew York, 1907 

---, U T hrt Hmtf the Greeks Dane for Modern Chviizjiion? Sew York, 1909 

Mitchdl, H** Spam i ± New York, 1951 

Moor?, C. Thi Religions Thought oj the Greeks, Cambridge, Mass., 19^ 
Riddcr, A* H. P tie. jml Deonna, W'aldemur-* Art rn Greece, New York, 19S7 
Ru\m\ I-cnn, Greek Though Mid the Origbisof the Scientific Spirit, Sew York, 
192S 

Ro»i W- IX* ,-lrfjtof/r. New York, 1914 

Sirton, Gw^/I Hirtory oj Science: Ancient Science through rise Golden Age 
Of Greece* Cumli ridge, Miss., 19^ 

--, An Introduction to she History of Science, Baltimore, 1917, Yol. I 

Sedgwick, W, T, and Tylcf, H. W, K A Short History of Science, New York, 

1915 

Seymour, T, D._ Life in the Homeric Age, Sew York, 1907 
locker, 1 ’, G. f Life in Ancient A the ns. Sew York, a 997 
Zimmcm, A, E-, The Greek Cormnmneeadh, New York, 1911 

source materials 

Adams, Francis* T-fre Genuine Works of Hippocrates 
Aristotle, ftrfUffrj; Etjfricj; History of Anmrtds 
Herodcirsis, History 
Hesiod* i Torah and Days 
Homer, The tfmd; The Odyssey 

PIutej, Dialogues, especially "the Republic; 1 “Phacdo” the Amlogy," and “the 
Sophisr" 

PJynreh, Lives of Uhmti&m Men, especially ^Lvcurgu^' ' Salon,” "Peridot 
“Aristi&af "Theniktuclcs 11 
Thucydides, History of the Vciopomtetmn War 
Xenophon* MeworabiUi 

Chapter y + I he Hellenistic Civilizarioti 

SF-LECTED It E ADI S GS 

Bev'^yt, F._ R. P Stoics jjid Skeptics, New YYirk, 1913 

BorvJ, IL -in J others, Tire HcUcmstic Age. Yr^Yurk 1913 

Cii%% Max, The Legacy of Alexander: A History of the Greek World from 1 - ? 

ro 14 d H<C. r New York, 193; 

Ferg mo it, W, Hellenistic Athens, New- York, 1911 

Hrarh, Sir T. ArehimedcsLSew York, 19:0 
——, Aristarchus. of Samos, New York, iptv 
Hicks JC D , Stoic and Epicurean. New York, 1910 

Mriuffy, Sir J P_. Greek Life and Tbtmgbs from rhe Death of Alexander to the 
Roman Compttst, New Y ork, 1896 
Mort, P, iL* Hclicniftic Fbil&i&phicx y Princcum 19:5 




SUGGESTIONS FOB FI Kt HER Rj AtHSG 


Si ?7 


Remitiu 1 . Arnold, History of the Selattxs in Greco -Rmntn Antiquity, New 

Sort on, Georg*, Introduceion to the Hittttry of Seienee, Baltimore, 1917.' ' 

Tam, VV. W„ fitilenimc CrvWxathni, New York, 1952 
Tavkir, H. O.. Greek Biology <md Mediant, Brecon, 1911 
WenJcy, R. M-, Stotchm end htInfluence, New- York, 1915 

source materials 

Hesrfv T. I_, The Works of Arcthnedei „ 

HicLs, K. D-, cd„ Ufeji'no LlHtum: Livtt of hmmevt l wlosophcrt, > oL “■ 
Zeno, Cleandics, dirvsppus, Epicurus 
Plucarch. Lives of Uturtrihut Aten, •'AkKaiKkr" 

Polybius. Historic t 

Chapter tt>, Ronur) Civilization 
SELECTED READINGS 

Arnold, t!. V.. Roman Stoiebnt, Cambridge, 191* 

Bailcv, Cvia.cd.Tfw U fftfey “i Rowe, New York. 1914 

.- eil. The Mind of Rome, New York, 

Bitak. A. IL R., A History of Row* 10 ft i A IK New V (irk. 

PiD,Samuel. Rowran Society from Sen* to Manettt Ancons, New York. 
Fowler, VV. W^JmicmI life .if Rome in the Age of Cracro, New V ork, 1915 

_ t The Religions Experience of the Roman People, London, 191* 

Frank, Tenney. Economic History of Rome, Baltimore, 1917 
-„ ,-f History of Rome, New York, t*i 3 

Greene, VV. C, The Achievement of Rome, Cambridge, Mass., rt>jj 
He it [and. IV, F, The Roman Republic, Cambridge, <009, $ vuli. 

I or Ferdinand, Tfce find of the Ancient Wortf ,New York, 1931 
U« Paul, Ancient N <mte j 1 Work, New York, 1917 

Mcl)wain, C H., The Gr trails of Political Thought tn the West, New York, 

!9]i2 

Mtcfcril. l Lxnn Uteramre, New York, 1895 
Mommsen, Thcodsir, The Hhwy nf R#mv T New York, 1908 
RoKiTOev, M- L Social and Eeoriotmc History 0} the Roman Emprrc. 

__ Ulstery 6f the Anient IT orJJ, New \ork» uk II ^ 

Thorndike, L.vtin* A History of M^k and Experimental Science tn the Fmt 
Thirteen Centuries *>f Our Era, New York, 19*J-- \ vk . 

Trover A, A„ History of Ancient Cnntkfitinfti New 1 \nrfe, 1939. } ol - 11 
Tucker. T + G., Lift in tbs Rvmxn World of Nero and St. Paul, New \i>rk_ 1915 


SOURCE MATERIALS 

Citsar. C&nfttcntartes on the Gnlkc II air 
Cicero, On the Republic i Oil the 1 , 4 ^"* 

Epictetus, Discourse 
Horace. Odes; Epodes 
Jut-emu I, Satires 

Lucretius On the Nature of 7 htngs 
Marcu* Aurelius, Miditmom 
Tacinis, Agricok; GenrtsrrSftt 
Vergil, Acnrid 
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WESTERN CrVJEIZATroXS 


Part 3. 1 he New Rdigiou^ Civilizations of the 
Early Middle Ages 

Cbfipttr tt, The CiviJizarioii of Early Medieval Europe 
SELECTED READINGS 

Gt*x f S. Jp, Tfctf Social Origmr of Ckristiamry t Chicago, 19:5 

- Maker* of Christianity^ New- York. 1954 

Cmitinn, G. G. s /■ hv Centuries of Religion. New York, 

D?u-*nn, C. H., The Making of Ei/rap?, New York* 1932 
l’d:r:iu. irwh.Tiv Kt'rnJ of Tauf New York, 1935 
Hick, A. CL. The Rise of the Medsei. i7 New York,, n^op 

Gbver, T. R-, The Conflict of Retigiom h she Early Shaman Empire. New York, 
1909 

HtinUiau, Fp Jh C* T6* 5 arxj/ j;r^ Pfl/ftfrd 0/ Awn>r Gr«; Medieval 
Thmkerr, New Y T ork, 1923 

Laisnitr, ,\L L, WL* jwJ Ltftreis rw IFftfera Eiirpptf, A.D, joo—goti* 

New York, 1931 

Latoarcnc* ECN. A History af Chrimanhy, New York, 1953 

MeCiffm:, A. CL, History of Christian Thought, New York. 1 vok 

Moss, M. hr, L. li., The Ihrrb of the Mai Me /Igfcr, 3 $5-$*+ New York. 1935 

Patch. R„ R., 7 "tr Tradition of Ruefferiw. New York* 1935 

Rand, £. K , Tenders of the Middle Agcs r (^nibridye* \Ll-a., ujtH 

Tavtur, i L O.^ The CUfSteM Heritage of the Middle Ages . New YbfV 

-, Tbr Medieval Mind, New York, t^zj, 1 vols. 

Thrtitipsdn, J- ML, Eeomtftic amt Social History of the Middle Ages, New York, 

tyi& 

SOURCE MATERIALS 
Boethius The Consolation of Philosophy 
Gregory of Tolifs, History of the Franks 
Kmg, J. IL* cd. The Histarksl Works of Bede, : vols. 

The Sew Ttf Jf^vrm, tspochlty M j idle w 5-9; Mark; Romms 3-13 

Sr- Avi^tsdne, 7 ’he City of GoJ. c^peeiiliy Books, IV, VII, X* XH, XIV, XY\ 

- Cotif virions 

- Bmhiridiwt, especially Chs. XXVI. XXV 1 L XXX-XXXfft. XU, L. LL 

xcviaxax 


Ctap^r /2. The Braminc rntd Saracenic Gvilizatinns 
SELECTED READINGS 
Amwr AH. Syed, The Spirit of IsUtm^ London, 1911 

Arnold. TliottmN itid Guillaume, Alfred, ctls., Tfee Legacy of filam* New York 
ipjc 

Byron, Rrd^rr, 77 v New York, 39:9 

Du w sum C. 1 !.. The XhHng of Etmipa , New York, 1931 
I 5 e Rt>er. T. History of TMosophy itt him\ London, pgoi 
Diehk Uurkv History of she Byzantine Emphe J Prineeton» 192j 






SUGGEST!CTN 1 VOA FITITTIFU RFJDINfi 
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Gotii/ihcr, Igiwa. ,1 tohwimed<*nd /jfinu. New Haven, igi- 

Msttwilfwuth, LI. Wahjtmntil tad the R»r oj hi rw, New York, 1917 

Riinctmstv Stc^’cn, Opflfcai™, Nett Writ, 19$ J 

Santui, George, An Introdm-ria* to the Hi* m? t>\ Science, Bakun arc, hji?, 

Vi il 1 

Thwtntsoii .). VV ., Ectmatme and Social History of ike Middle Hges, New York. 

tyi 2 t Chs. VI, VI 1 , XIV. XV 

Vssitiev, A. A., History of the Ryutttibie Empire, Mad ton. M^kondn, 

t vuLe. 


SOURCE MATERIALS 

Dewing. H B.. tr„ Procopius: History of the ll>r T y vo!s. 

Poole. Urn.-, evi. Speeches ajiJ Table TM of the Prophet Mohammed 

Sanders T, C., rr., The Irrttitnur of fintimm 
The Koran 


Part 4. Tlic Lattr Middle Ages and the Renaissance 


Chapter if. The Civilization of the Feudal Age: Political and 
Economic IfiftfconoTC 

SELECfEtt READINGS 

Bateson, Mary. Mediet\d En&taud t London, 17-14 

Boissonnflde. msper, Ufc and U?ork tu Medieval Europe r New York, 19*7 
Brvce> James, The Bid? Roman Empire* New York. 1910 
Buchan. Alice, Joan of Ate W the Recovery of France* New York, 1948 
Cmihncii G* Life m the MtJdk* Arcs, New York, 4 vok 

-— The Medieval Village, New York, 1935 

[ kndciMin, l- F-, A Short History of Germany, New York, tV3L J 
Luchaire, A., SociA Trane*, m the Tune uf Philip Augustus,. New York, igfj 
Perroy, Edouard, The HttnJreJ Years ITjr, New York, 1951 
Pirejme* Henri, Medieval Cities, Princeroti* tyi$ 

Power* Eileen, Medirvii Veople ,! ondun, 1914 

ft, u unman, Steven, A History of the Crusade The First Crusade anJ the Fottn - 
datioti of the Kingdom of jtrimlem, New’ York, 1951, VoL 1 
Savles, G. O., The Medieval Foundation of England, London, 194# 

SeiirnnlifA. Charity The feudal Regime, Hew York, igoz 
Sttphmsocl. Dr], Medieval feudalism* New York, 19J j 

Thompson, J. W, An Economic and Social History of she Middle j-fgfT, New 
York, 191K 

Tilley, A., Uedievni frame, Cambridge, ign 

Y'ickers, K. 11 ., England in the Later Middle A%n r London* jgi| 

$Gm.CZ MATERIALS 

Oiulron, C CE Life in she Middle Ages* 4 vok 

- The Medieval Village 

[Einre, Be Monorchia (On Monarchy) 

John of Salitbiiry, PoHeratiem 

Joiidcs. Thriims! Froissarts Chronicles of En%hnd t France* Spain, and the Ad- 

pnnifR Connmes \ of. f, pp Vm| H. 




WESTERN CIVILIZATIONS 


$$0 

McKcehjiic t W* S., Magna Cana 

Mardglih cif Padua, Defensor Pacis (Defender o\ r be Peace K especially Book l, 
Ch^. !V, XIL XV 

Riley, IL T„ Memorials o f Ltptfdfltt dmf LotjJcw Ufe 
Thatcher and A 1 cNe»l ,4 StfUTrc BtitfJfc for jlf edieval History T pp. 283-306, “The 
Golden Bull of Charles IV"; also dtscumeiiPi nf feudalism* pp, 341-87 
Webster, Hutton. Historical Selections, pp- 467-5 cm, documents of ihe Feudal 
Regime 

Chapter (4* The Civilisation of the Feudal Age: 

Religious and Incdkcmal Developments 

SELECTED Rl'ADISGS 

Adorns, Henry, Mom Saint-Michel md Chartres* New York 1913 

Barker, Ernest, Tfre CfTOjidW, London, 1923 

Chaytor* H. j.. The Troubadours, Cambridge, > iprz 

Ciinipayn?, GahrirJ, /I MW jW ii? t - Origin and furr/v Hirnny of t/nn/erji T fjiJ t 
New York 1901 

Crump, IL G,* and Jacob* £* F.. Tfee Legacy of ibe Middle Ages, New V ark, t$i6 
Easrtm* Sec wart G., Roger Bacon and Hit Search for a Universal Science, New 
York, 19*2 

Gilson, E, H„ The Philosophy oj St. Thomas Aqumas, Cambridge, Mass*. 1314 
Haskins, C H* Studies in Medieval Culture, New York 19J9 

- T Studies in the History of Medieval Science, Cambridge. Mass*, 1924 

-, Tic Ri r/aistiTnce of the Twelfth Cemnry, Cambridge. Mss^, 1918 

Ifcarnshnw* F. } G+ The Social and Political Ideas of Some Greet Medieval 
Tbinke tt, New York, 1913 

—-* Medieval Contributions to Modem Civilrza riots, New' York, T912 

Jackson. I, Gothic Architectural Cambridge. VbsL, 1^15, 2 vok 

Jono, Charles W., cd.. tfeiiieTiif Literature hi Iran station. New York, 1950 

K re v „ A C* The First Crusade, Princeton. 192 i 

Lang, Paul* Music in M'esu m Cfod&atbn, \nw Yitrk T *941 

Laioureite, K S, A History of Christ unit y n New York. 1973 

McCabe* Joseph, Pctrr Abelard, New York, rooi 

MtGdfert. A. C, History of Chris tun Thought, New York, 1932, Vol, II 
Meiluaitt, C H ^ The Growth of Political Thought in the Weft, New York* 

Hair. R, £.* Life hi the Medieval University, Cambridge. iqu 
R ash Jail. Hastings, The Umsermhs of Europe in the Middle Ages, New York 
1S95 .1 vols. 

Taylor* H* CL The Me&tvd Mind, New York 1917, 1 vok. 

Thorn dike. Lynn, * d f Hiswry of Magic and Experimental Science during the 
Firs! Thirteen Centuries of On? Fra, New York* 39-3, VnL 11 
Udjcrucg, Friedrich* History &f Philosophy, New York, (876* V«J, l 
Vosslcr. KirL Medieval Culture: An Introduction r.-> Dante jftjT His Times, New 
York 1929, 2 vols, 

WiidddL Helm, 7 ^- R\Wcritts Scholart, London, 1927 

SOURCE MATERIALS 

Abelard, Peter, The Story of My Misfortunes 
Guuktm, G- G^A Medieval Gamer 

Erey p A, tk The Frm Crusade; The Accounts of Eyevcitncsses md Participants 





SUGGESTIONS FOR BflTllO READING 




Marco Polo. Travels . ,, _ .. . . _ ... 

Norton. A. O,. Readings in the History of Education: Medieval L ntveritstes 

PsKiS. A. C, ed., Basic Wrimgi of *. Thoms t voh. 

Puolc, R, L., Illustrations of the History of Medieval l bought and Learning 
Robinson. Paschal, tr., The iFnimjiJ of St. Francis of Ainu 
Shackford. M. H-, legend* and Satires from Afafewf Un .oust 
Thatcher and McNcal. A Source Hook for Medieval History, pp. Jt}-‘ t. speech 
of Urban JI at Council of Clermont 


Chapter Jf. The Qvilizndon of the Renaissance: In holy 
SELECTED READINGS 


r,:i.M£AL 


Huizinga, j„ The H r m&Bg of the Middle Ages, Lund on, <0.4 

Ling. Paul, Music m lie turn Civilisation, New York, B41 

Lucas, Henry S.. The Renaissance and the Reformation, New York, (V 34 

Paler, Walter. The Renaissance, New York ... , 

Randall, J. H„ Jr.. The Making of she Modern Mstni, Boston. 19^, Cbs, \ I and 

IX 

Selteiy, George Clarke. The Renaissance: Its N*mr* and Origins, Madison, 
SkheL Edith, Tfor Renaissance, New York. 19*4 

Smith, Preserved. A History of Modern Culture, New York 1930. VoL I 
Tavbr H. Q r * TkPUght mid Expression in SiXHCtM Century ¥ Lnntfun, 

Thorndike. Lym, A History of Magic and Hzperinienial Science in the Four 

tcentb and Fifteenth Centuries, New York, ivt 4 -' ™ls. 

__, Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century, New York. 19:9 

Van r>v ke, Paul. The Age of the Renascence, Nesv York, 1911 
Wolf, A., A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy m she A I Ith and 
KVlhb Centuries, New York. 1935 


TUI! Bfc N AiBSANO IN tTMX 

Burckhardt, Jacob. The Civilkation of the Renaissance in Italy „ new edition. 

New York, 1919 4 

Cluibb. T. C. The Ufe of Giovanni Boccaccio, New Y ork. (930 
Ow en, John, The Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance, London, ttyy 
Rueder. R„ The Man of the Renaissance, New York, 1933 
SchevilL, Ferdinand, The Fins Century of Italian Hsmiostum, New York, u>i» 
Ships*, Horace, The Italian Masters, New York, i 9 Jt> „ . . 

Symfinds, J. A., A Short History of the Renaissance m Italy .New York, 1893 
Vallcntin, Anmninn. Leonardo da Vinci, New York, tyy* 

Young, G. F-, The Medici, New York. 1933 


SOURCE MATER I U.S 
Galileo Galilei The Sidereal Messenger 

MatCurdy. I'dw.ird.vd-. The Sotehooh of Leonardo Jj l met. 1 vut* 
MochiaveUi. Niccolo, The Prince, especially Chs. tf-ss. i 0 

__ Discourses on tin, especially Book 1 . Clis. j. 4. A, 9,11, r;, -j, ys, 33,34- 

+7* *3' JJ- i®’ S9- Book II, Ghs. :, j. ij. I9. « 

Robinson and Wolfe, Petrarch, the First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters 
Willis. Robert, rr„ The Worts of William Harvey, M.D. 
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WESXEHJf CIYILIZATIQNS 


C/?apf*r The Expansion of the Rcn:nsbLEti.cc 

SELECTED READINGS 

GtlSTlHAL 

Cray, Cecil, The Hinory of Music, second edition* New York, 1931 

Hnizing i. The Waning of the Middle Ages, London, 1.944 

Lang, Re u [, Mu sit jij TFerrmi CiwflfEirion. New York, t *>4 e 

Lucas, F lenry EL The Renaissance and the Reformation, New York, 1954 

Oxford liuiury of Musk* Vok 1-11 

PattJj Walter, The Renaissance, New York 

R-jjuML j. H.. Jr« The Making of ihe Modem Mind, Boston, ig ati. Gis* VI and 
LX 

Sichd, Edith, The Ren ah sane e. New York, 1914 

Smith, Preserved, A [Unary of Modern Culture^ New York, 1930, \ T uL 1 
Taylor. 11 O,* Thought mid Expression in the Sixteenth Century s Ijondon* 1910 
Thorndike, Lynn + A History of dldgrt RzpcArttmtd Science in the Four¬ 
teenth ati i fifteenth Ctnturict* New York, 1954* ± voh, 

- , Science and Thought in she Fifteenth Canary ■ New York, 1929 

Van T>ykc, Paul, The Age oi she Renascence, New York, igr: 

\\ a\f, A. + ^ History of Seirtiee, Technology and Philosophy hi the XVlth and 
XVflth Centimes, New York, 1935 

THF. KJINA 15 SANCE IS NOMTHEfiN ASH WESTERS' EUSOt^E 

Allen* P, S., /tgr of Etaimsaj New York, 1914 
Hyma* Albcrr, Tic Christian R^tedtiartce, New York, 1914 
— 1 -—, TTrariino irrrJ the Humatthtfj New York 19 i<> 

McGinn, D. end tf/e Dratm of HU Age, New Brunswick, N. J., 

ig|@ 

Smith, Preserved! Eramus^ A Study of HU life, Idealr and Place m History f 
New York, 1933 

TiHcy f A- A* Studies in the French Renaissance* New York, 1913 

SOURCE MATKKIALS 

Bacon, Sir Francis, The Great tmtauration. Preface 
Erasmus, Dcsideruix The Complaint of Peace 
———, The Handbook of a Christian K night 

-- p The Praise of Folly 

Mdtuaagne, Michel dc* Esiays 

More, Sir Thomas, Utopia, especially Book II 

Rxbehk, Francois* G organ tins and Fam&gruel r es]wcdly Ihsok I 


Purl 5 Modern Occidental Civilixarioa, 1317-17S9: 
Commercialism, Absolutism, Rationalism 

ChJprcr 1 7. The Age of the Reformation (1517-0. i 6 uo) 
SELECTED readings 

Beard. G A., The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century b 1 Its Relation to 
Modern Thought and Knovrtcdge t New York, 1927 







SVWESTtOOT ran Vl-ftTlltA REAPING 
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Rnr%. T.B^H;«orv uf t/a- Freedom of Thought. New York, tgtj 
Darkness. G. E.. John Calvin: the Man and Hit F.tkia, New York, |93' 

Holme, E, M- The Renaissance , the Protettehtt ILtmImioh and the Cwtoae 
Rtfontiatioii i'‘ Crnitiuettial Europe. New York, tpi 4 
Jenkins Yi \ The World's Debt to I’rtrttttmtim, Bottnn, 19 5 " 

UtDurttte, K. S.. A History at < Imwmty, New York, i«J 
Uniisav. T. M-. History of the Ritfonitation, New \iprt 1928* J vols. 

Lut5,.'H. S.. 77 .V J".f the Reformation, NewYork, 1934 

McGiffctT. A. C-, Prvtatsm Thought .Afore K at. New > nek lyi 1 

Mam. U, A ,The Economic Came, of the Reformation 1n England, New York. 

Ram!4H. J. II., Jr, 7 Xv d fi'tf Uorfent JWww*, New York, 191^ Qi. VII 

Smith, Preserved, The ,-f«e of the Reformation, New Y nrk, 19^ 

_. 7%, tiff and Letters of M inin Luther, New York, 19*4 

Tawnev, R. H.. Aton ™/ *** \<f k ' . 

Van Dyke. P„ tgnatius I.oyoD, The fenntaer of the Jetmif, New Y ork, 19. > 

SOURCE MATERIALS 

Calvin. John. hutitum of the Chrinfrn Religion, especially Rook H, Ga. 

Boot ill. CIil 10.11-15; Book IV, < l*- j. 14- * 7 ' - u 
CMecbhni of the CotmHl of T rati iV . , v 
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44 & ’!>'*, 4011 ™t 4 ®n 4 ;i 1 * vf F ij* 

Gf***, liii-Tt mwrfirffit OrjL 
Or«nl!3£xi. t a * 
flrctfiitiiu ralrmlw. j f * 

Grcttfruji cfcMiE, p# 

Grtforr i tib* tfewli. P*l*« »A 7 f.i *J». JO*. 

ijfl, j&* 

rTre-pccy VTL J*jG, J 1 -». l*Ji * At* 

Cr*$urj XVI F Fnpe, J$* 

Gtrtory 

Gtr*Vf 7 *rf Tuiitl, 34* 

frrtsTT4rfa 

GtcoMH:, S3* 

G Firnill lc, GifcUia*V 
Cr** F Eili, 014 
Gfet, Sit ^Iwjjrrt, Tjjfr 
Civf fst**?. Fiifutd. :n 
Gcyiji|if p, W'iUudD. j 
GmnjJ. Gnincc, 
ijrlrt*, G tr.tWt £»a\ 

P hf ClI I |i (fr&’lkliilll. UtRt., J p ^, 43^ 

GtaddtTijK ii*. 

KjubiO, Ei 1 

C^UJ-UctE [awiT- 0 ’i J r^ »■ fanitty, *05 

G-.i 9 44 

P i1JI45!S. 4i'7 

G-ukwrUtdiin if* Es r f Mi . FrtfiWi M9 

GitinntE fjet-cn - ), jSj 

CuUJi, 4 ^ 8 , j+» f + 4 t; Bw*chtm H #Wf : etiIi. 
ao£-JOft F onottiimip ihe*.ty £^. jepfl.; »- 

ti4l Isffl^knir flip iblkJkliMi LCL l-'fuJK^ 

„ ..... 

-fciHirt, t-u; fre«h. [MO 
Ginitfenl lir^s fcarp. Tto\xtt< JI4 
(kii«i ill*, if), lit 


Cnint PtfPtt 0 I Fnww. 

(IUI1ITU4 Ad-ljlll HR, 4*3 
GuEatkj)( h JjAimi, J*liiH 

Gtrtt. *3 

llaljim (bifid-nEVl. ^ 
liarfcs rraSm up, PjHT, 

H . ii mi»* a fi. i:.:n t1tiO*r*T h 19 * 
lliELk-cl Pli^k'rik. KrsLic. pbUo^j df L 

**** 

Tf.i^iJB Coun op ArkUiP^ bj:* 

IIaSiu, Ocly S50 

Ilsdii, »jSc, Hj-n 

rr.ii*. G, ^p 

Htjli. F'uit, w 

lEaJfft Bivtr F 7$ r t»^ 

iMaiiiaik.. i»? 

] s .LF-l-iiTE. JS-.'J 

HitmhuTp-AiT.cr^f^Ti I.iflt, 74t 
ItipfiiEinn. AkXdD<£cf H Jifii ? |J| S 

lUiinilMrabl EH 4 PfP r -i 5 & J fi'Ejr>, 61: <rvk af. JM 
lEifttuCk Jub«L *fM, E*tS 
u. 4. 

Ilinrltl. G, H 
Huiu^lp 1 £3 

|I»IID¥#T r £l.£ 

It4i! waik jsy. 441 

Ifvpfetkutct, S3?, S|3, $|6i 

weIIl R'ricHtwm, 4*4 -Wp 
Llinieubrr.| F CtiMrPoif 111 Fr»ni. 
lUiilttix. G h rtf 4 

’rbr^T.ai, tnu 
Itirimvo, Ji mofv JJJ 
f[it:.l L. L:r* r4 F-itjftiniJ, 
iUftilPH'jPi. JnmiM =SJl 6 tf 
H4TT!t}H3Tf, ■'ira 

ItiTM jl 1^ n r-is i-i (11 i r—■ I 1 ; ’ 5 r‘ rs ■ i kr 1 !' f. I 

iCivrn. Si 1 WpUcm, jfii, 44 J tr 

IKatkiiiE,. t.'. FLj j—S;:: 

Him iTiri. EaisJf -il, 4 } ^ 

Bitlu— ihk ital iw hl-E.-rO'iSiitilfK l*>* 
lEaiEpCfniiin. 1 :*ssiir 1 x ?□! 

I!nf< «Mi I!mt« nrt nllEidHl, JJ?, fafft, 
llarr nit, n 

TflukLqa. Captain U4, 11* 

iEn W&SJ -JsiarH* faitt F 794 

Hijr, Julia, SBl 

Hirda Ja*rtlt. 4®I> Jt*8 

Hiytk Etr^k). Fnatmtk A., Sij 
Ham. AH™!, St? 
lltlhTM (i J iiai* J, J. fT , Jll 

Ss^bjr* dvilLulknt. sn-iofi: Cn-uribit nut n»« 
^ia, ip 1; ii« r vt- 

□MyikF, 91 - inj^l Tietift-rh. gi. i m ~ 

liiichi hutoyy. 9J-^SE Wi liltiMiHTT. m>i- 
ijiftfmw oi, toi-^ 

Hrhrtr.. I*. J 9 , 15. ,"<s **** 

UrfimSumi Irrnp^ a**. J33, 4^* 

EE4^I. Cm^Tfi With Em, **4. 7S3b 
ftrein cw ii^nL ibr. iiS 

Mfiiklir-cf^ F GprTmUy *4, |4*, j*AL 
Hr-Hiko, Knnraii r Si"* 

Kfilk ihi'nki. Ilrinrkk. sfti 
ifewnW iliFiMi-iefkh WVrati. 857 

tftlcEi vl Tl^7. 

WfiKtntr*: llkTOtr, Jjo, fS9 
Hftiupo. Bgp 
Ildkr4t. It+t tjrri 

HbUu^k dviliniiKifi, i JS-fij; #mjn* h Pffi; 00 ^ 

Ttr.ira:i- liie, ur F «14^, 

pO^ i frflilb^oplir. (4i"pl. 4«i nraihrtnnl-.r ■, 

WiiIi^.F, E=ii cBtdkmf, H'i i hinannt 
154-55 f BttW.tPktmtr r 157 1 «5i1pEstrr. ttfU 

Kdi] imltEUtlc&l, i tflf.. iEdEu*K« HI, n » ttj 
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EldteLitie Affi. 

ci+IJSi*TW [4|-n: r?nhTt*H^ 
IfrUairic. t*sM pallilesl IrulJunurtti. 
«u?nnmk (J*fvfc>tlWfit, ^Efilia^ihy, 

l<J *-711 iHtMinra, iJJ*-: AiEKitscLuer, 

^|4S mwuivm*. m£i 
I?*; piiTCiotiBLti T iy#; pwlrfni. I7*f»l 
k«. 3 ??i rdiiioiL ijtiml <fipi|jflriifln with 

si:.-Lett; icc. irSf-i inilma« yi, itij. i’j|, jid + 

. J43 

litLlripiinl. Um, ^ 

ITdffll 1.-1 H. 0 CfiMI Mfl 
Uffebt WU&’). |W 
H E ]rjti Utfl’Mi}. ijji 
Hiltttldi jr?T„ «af 

llminr™. trurm, US* SWi 
liETirv I, kitiff -f Eitn'E»d, 

!l?ni-j J E. hiitt of EnyliqtL * 4 * 1 - 
11 m*? rn r k:n( l t En*kbd, J r jJ 
Ifinrj VH. kidj erf F,nrln?« 1 , i*} F iji 
Ifp-fcfT Vlt|, lMn* *f EuBknii, jfij. i;E, |irt. 
414 ai 

Hair? IV. kmi oi Ftsliif, ill, 4^ Ssf, 
llc^ry I, GetasM x*i 

IV r &™n tenpemr, jTtr, 41S 
liunr? 4-f NfTltTt Sit Tl-mry IV *1 tftnncv 
Jlcppk-lM#. +T*$f|Ci. 9® J 
J If ? jLdf £lci IbfrE *-krt'lL 4 y> ? nj, in. >w 
rumifi, ni, it!* 44 S 

IIttwEel *^-l 

Hern Of«Dn> fl.f'rt, bFrtnl. U 7 S *;t 

llticrfe-mi OJ-rf-m*t), Jl. f** « 4 I 
Ikrt^llkt tuj), i |6 

IftfiiDt Eilais^rtt fb 

Ilf ell Itriniirh, }b, 

Jlir^rpiviiLi <lsfr llB (til, |*i. ?x»L 

H,t±crie Hwtt* 7 n)< Ifit 

Hkn*bT&»i ** 

H.sficr Ut 4 *7* 

ItL^h Winfcu ixinure, jijj!. 410 # 

Mcsfci ttWlt 

H,-.!rl:r*r.!. 3 &* 

11 j isrlraEjIriif, Phut TfW |tj F **9 

Jhmhl- Arabic .ajrcrfei of nURUfill. 1A4. rr** 

LLiciJji. Uh =$4 
HlKiaEcbcri, T 7 |it 

is* 

Hilif* jcratxf at Ocirm i lrl-‘[iAh J, r' fcff F Vl l, ir, til 
JI^ijucnlEi a£ Cot Cfci«l t Ijcf 
JlLr-m, kihf «rf Twf. yi 
Hm»h4w **s. tj« 

llijrfokiftT iftMJ'A-HK lW 

IliiTiM-ctJii.Cmk, 155: HiRp^k. i;t; Bianm, 

1^4. Bflj BuriiETat, J41-4S: TUliin Rm»- 

lUjAiiEr, J 4 'J 

niitrr. M+. pK, ^ir Sdfl-r* T 6r*fi.. 

ilyff. , fir*i raffrr of, 7 $& i w^r UntHi At 1, IHf 
flithiK civilitalijrn. i* 3 -HL fftiitiMjC III*, iftflp- 
ir. San. I In-IE; llE 4 El 1 Ult. nn[ vritmf. ilni; 
4 t% ill; IrUjSuh. !*5 

fllthta. its. trfr. 1^7 tii ||MifL4**T rf, ' -> 

JiTJlT^Sli fcio 

H f XI it-t-arid AjEI-radcBl., f J 

lli'Llhn. Then SI. * jjj* C74-T5S pfcili.^]j 1 ty &C 


JluhaSlKlufrvi rtjT!Uir 

TlolKuiutkr^ 4rtmti ifri 
IIgI-ivN iWl^MAb). Ihifli* d-p mu 
Uid^fb (wmaii. Hm* jfi-r 
H-JiliM 7^f 

aS^p M7i l|f(« 4*|n 4TJ< 

J*j. Sct l/l> JfrllrrisSiJi 
ll..i|l 1 +;n L Itoli'lfclift I. «‘?4 
il^T ATLmiu*. ^ ^ j 
li-Jf ilii- in, ji" 


£ftd> Rautflli Efciiirr. 4*k 41 *. 446 . **s, 

tfoijr SiiK»a i^RTOit P 

Untmric Ajee, i|j 4& 4 ijf 4 ctiKurt, laCr-iri ^ 
Utical snititutiiiiii. ixy. «d rt^iuiffltk 

life, l j; ^ jrlJ*nn F t|^-j* 
llqptrrt fprfl. It: 

I IT did 21 iftpimi fW'mA ] 

HuDiLur-ii. *3o 

llntig Kudji. 6 x 5 . Kff. 

II . ■ h R^jhfTT. +>_ J , tfi*- 

HwWp h CfbtJ 1. riu, ^$4. 

Bwrftfrjriuniri jS-j 
I taracr^ !D(, 

HirrmcTr.^., S Kg, 

He :i‘jt'jpn. 7 ^. 

!iV*rlxti»iftii la nr, iSj 
Hprtti. *1 

HcjMJ. CfJ 

FI- up 1 it sit. Jfia, jrfl, jCig. J- 5 -H <&j joj 
II* rt**H if CttftiHTV-ta, 6 t ? F., 
tran+c -it Reii 2 ^t!t!i=ifc r fc . r.-jq, 

KliiIm.'v 11 

Hriirtijp Pi*Llrt*rr, ity, sia 
lipdirrfi, tl«IT7, 

Eludicn ITIJ Caiyrpipijrp 4^ 
ll«StH VieWfp 

UtaBPBfiet*. «iF., 4 if H 4 i S( . 

IIslII. 7 *tp bl 

ij9v 14 J. Jlr 0 r, ik*. * 64 : fV*k. 

=SU ilt Sklkikilic phiTfiipt'hj in 

Hkd.reil IttETTLlkicf |jH. |jx, eb Gc-tCiic jtfdli- 
treturc, iu; b Vlkbrliopb 1 ! m p JE4 ; in 
wtTOfc Bcfo^nmf. 1-n Frcocii Refl- 

aii-MMv. |:j; m tliSStu^icy r ^ 6 -^; 

Ciri^i-aiis jSi-Bf; in Nwiu-wliUid; 

] 1 1:0:411 iH PUil Itfti. 4I4 4V y. 

IE!:rr;iun>, aril-g: «(, tti 

HutaStrt. If Tlif r-f IsEjy, *■ !• ■-■ 
lliircp. liput, 5 ai f Jiii 

I ! UF."'. ] il! tJhTOTV .,f lELTCU.bf , i-J 

lEbiidrril IJlfi T tL-r, ijl 

Hmildfd Wati 1 liVar th'- i'jj, q tj, +j.q s 

; e;hmti effect* rL iy~ 

nnnf^rr, *-■ | B -j-?;.. 5t s ^ ( ^8, 8uj Ic^uTilic in. 

B47-x!i; 4 lictLtiinvhi[i in. *_-iJ 
itlintLBrill#, til Ls CTI 7 T 2 I; Jl 
I!dm p Inlhif, Mb 
lldtijpTiKin. Th.^r-.i f. +-S 1 
ITlEEtcH, t : |tkk T^. J^6, 
tIWJ>n H J*!l.r.,. + 7? 

IT.m 3 - r , Affca*# fei. f*fp, 

HusIct. TbEniM II,, SJj, phitcjaflpfciy of, 634 

IbilittEilmp |£a 
Hplvt«nu ^M.ifrrrj uC 
UnfruHi bsfuV, *17 
H>il.rr itAlir*. jftn 
Hjllii '4 !Uk^«^ rtU 44 . Ill 


IC-SCTl, 2IE3ICTH., fO-I 


lctlsm! h fu 

tcfflW^Hlk Enirrcqinri, ijn-jj 

Ijnilioi i^ink-ai-HO of t!rr*l*t 4 If-A* 

Iktfell,in Li^-n^liiAK *J-A4- Itf, Ij 

ili&f. lAlf, Ml. 114* l|J 

Ulitl-Hl, 

nfiimcr N jfii. m 
IUr^. ■?* 

ll .1 Tdli.i 111 p&pA.» -inin I -«» 

1 Ell ip! ‘irtiiai j, *kctri£ir Ut, + J^. | n . f 

^4 rn ZpcwwrupitiD, ;-;,f.: ,. s j^i,bi.m. | fli : 
in Fiellrtut CTTil£Ujiu 9 . , 3 tltixtuoi 

t^frj*«.-ty r r 4 n 
[URSnitU^, ejSv 

(iHjHTiftlifiti, 64 ^ 5 j; CffrinriTi, H-jgt AnnH 
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7*-7 t ; -So^Sji ? Athrn ian, i j? j 

ni.iai tSjr l 1 *»h 2i *: lit rrmsKFpdal 
btiim. j J!. *j2:j in \fiici. m A*ii# 

*5^*3? ftyi**l el h *4*-SJ 
krcryil'rt, lit Pt^ph, 4l« 

Wf 

lhC4l| 4..IS 

Lnaaat, iliirrfbcrttOfi if. b UtiSiClJ Slitc. |*17 
Jus; ts* Jl*. t?i 

IEidcj.rfidfFl-t iGttraSpr^ |JitTf. *:* 

ErsiSriini-’l^titi. 4$4 _ !|G 
IsnifECTPilJittn-.v rrittdpll - E, 3(5? 

Lndcc of E“n.hiLii»tJ Dwia, 413 

\r-tiv*., Ji, *-■ .. i*7. 4J4. iJlr **?■ 77*. <r*J 

im jffrLlj j ?m Jw. !>J?® 

Endl^ni, Aoiflriti-n. 15U +4^- 

LadiYjrluilsim. jSy. iT4. +*4, !90. ^I< . 

in Cnrti LhiittgH Ht, in ITdleaintie 

I iojiIij. 1 44i In 13 V3 r. =r- 

lifknra. 4'H. 4 1 7 f b Cow.BMTC^S 
44 j, l in feftBbnii, it*L 
Ih'ir.i<Ttinx, Mi, frj*, Pji, s Ji* 

rfH^Kumpan 79. MJfr ■ ** 

i"in^n* B ili( ll, S 4 &. 

lad-active fticlht*!, * 7 ? 

1 r.ihiI j/Hi j l i.lLp -tvE, iflj. jU t. Laail . 4 IS, 

1 p i■'!’ill e ri k t RndirtiDD, «r, 44?. JJt. 

?■ ici *z*, f® 4 , Sn; ciium* of. $:■ 7j: 

Cheat limulh, S7J“;!- l rt StaEit* 

J7H-1 * S AfiTKiaJturr duiLf.*, ^ S, i m Ij^rrtaitJr. 

SM.: in tl*bw fff*i * ra R=ita. yw. 45 * -=* ■ 

jft JB|4P. 5flD3 fcSdlll 01. 

ibwn of. «S-&ts 

tlL-lEiitrisd Wfitfeji cd lb SVntliS. Sift 
lnAotrr. ijij l| f ‘Ue*«nr. 1*9; is Jtmiuo a«H- 
filinik. 3 Smmilr, 

in Ffyibl As?. iflSf A“M InrtnP- 

Erbd kmhflkm 
I □ (uni i t i-iSr. f!7, 4V 
Iflltnktfl, A74- Hf 1 - ?-J* 1^5 
Isjjpf ■ (Jn-^r l. Jan Amr-LHz. if f- 
!;ik( :.;_jlcc af afjui dWMjl^Pl^ ^4 
InttLaJlir ££ld 1 ffcreU-JiBt]. #j4, l>rj- ^"J7 
IjunUi midi, af . 471 

limit I.iftlL, lb, it24 

Intoerm tSL 231, jaj. 1^7, 4:ci. 1^- 

Ittn>^i:! IV, V'<yj*.. «u 

InrinqIlCIrn, 4^, 

JnqiM litEnn Pyrfl3. 414. *p■ i 1 '?- 41^3 S^.mivh 
174 

luiw. IHUtuirnl of. *4$ 

ImliihlLi^V 14 

InSTT^THCHial ieeulc, fil- ftf, 4*^ 

Ibndifl. 

leianhce, ii>4 

BU-¥.r3crti.'n b 47l>-t*J; = -l:11 1 -■» r ^!h k . 
ilw Eh1i*]lWinienl. *:i *J *cif1srr. 
481-87? *n. «lHi; |i4cr»lirir. itf*'?*: 

491-^ 

tntcn.fcinlf, jjq 
itLio-cticE. iliT. j-r> 7 . jix 

fjtEefTtiJ raniburiHrt 5^2!., jBi 

IrttErrnftl IsTFf'tfVMTMIlL*. W t 

IllPErTTOitiaEutl ^i^rchy, f.taJj 

fuEffmaiiiajiJ CcUft .1 /ys!.f*. 

TnifTt^riuM4iI l4w, jij 
joifrHJIfSi^lsI tllipipbie l T nii7ti 1 M 

tnlef3tli;' , T'-ii-l Wuridt|gtlitn‘ , i (’^9 

lattmtfbtiHiBt. *4+-^)r i?m "iL-i i‘f. 

5- 

laLi.-lfiitff Atis. i>b4 

tr uiina G 2 E 1 L 1 . Ski, c4^S. 4J 5 


ICidl. [laillfl -of, lij 
I run <1 rtin'Ji, SjO. B4J. ?5I 
I ?fl aa il r 4 i®, jai. 4 lf T J * 1 

IrTLFHtkm, in £#nrpt.. JtE Ppi aipiapntinii*, 
?-*: in 5*F?l«nk d-MlljlMMJR h 
ItiEidU, q-x«n (jt S|4lin, jfi®. 4J* 

| <^7 

jkEiruul r \ .'h '*yA-#Ii. 
iklLElf, E<5, !■«■?. 7 4. 7 ft 

3 feii (l'*li>, 41 r 110I S 4 rnp- ™Ji fl, io S 

<rjia 771 

liliJB EU^aml, W p of, 

J 3 O ^':>L Sli^l'-fT. z^t*. ■ 

i piin,TiVi! ixrr>, ff. ^45 4J 

IiMdiEp*. vi 

Eitiel, t; naduih rd, q* r fl4, ah>s 

«■ r»f L, Si -1 ■ ■- i- ■. a 1 Jt. -r i 

tdlil, 7i'* 

'UtclEi- Itfii i imrU. 75 
1 iHiJraJj, OS 7 
It*3i*n W*J ::« LTlirf'J'.i-Jet, is* 

ILjiI^, lil, 2|Ti„ =4^. t$*i 45^. 47A. i 3 i, W ( 

jit h jj^, isp, j*i. *^'4^ s*A r 7. 

JS9, vufl,. 44fc t 4ft!, ^'41 T 7 d, 70?. 

bm, *4#. 844: jncicsl limo. 18c~ 11 j L 

Rfmlnanct, Jj^- 4 HL It* 

«luESrij3 KjpnstinSon, tfoi tmlfcidiif. 
tij4-.js: utli-qltrnJitm. (ij?; JtPpftialiw fll, 

Oj-r*—JMC1, 7* 13 in Wrfhl Wflf 1 . 7 Jiff - + I* t 
Krr irnim, nH j; Wipid Wat ii H iififf.* 
ai|^4 

Uati Itf 1 4«1, 4*J 

Ivrm Hie Tmililt, 46-2: 

Twn Jiiti* piTHlLl, iij 

JjviJcki ffryfd*4n, AJecilKkr. 7Ji*7i® 


Jmcb.iii. Aiubr* 

Jn^lLwmi B.H Dmocrairj,. *74 

Jirkwmw tkrnr^tasi, 6^7 
Jw# vTj;in Rdolm^m. 

Iwc-ti, 

]Bcd4lit r J^. 4 , jj'jJI- 
l^EHfe&^ns <ilmiJtk-ni!i, 7®p 
JaiTiGi j, ben* 'if Emlniil. 17?, * 48 . isr-fi 
jiipc* EE, bins of Ei»<!*brt, *stf. 
jAirifi. WdLLart.. [±i t-1. ■S'l’J? "fi M 
J^]L. 4 = 7. 1-4*7 f^i E— ?*'■- FJ^. ?SM- ?9?fc 
S»ii bjfl; 3fi Wiull Wm II. 

8^1 - j. ■? 2f. I^ofl 
Karl, !6s 

ljuiTiL ^7-JirTrV!., Wafitri ’Pi.Ji, 

Jsn frA'Vilf 
Jfrv* tnift. f 

Jmtu tf Aic CrfcSn'dirk't, 

JeIfrtt(ft L TtnilAS 4 rf l- J*^ ^ 

b*i 

Jciftiupiin Rrni^faF?, WJ, ftyj 
|q3«t.-iiiiW KcTututinp, 

Jp4ff.ll, it 
Jnnnri, F.rtward. 4 Aft, 

Jrti.iPf &£-- 2;t7 

Jrriwkm, i/ff ? iUr J53, 

Jf.r'j.Mlc-ov, Kjaffdiini n( h JS6? 

4l|-l?fr, 44.4- *)J 

Jdkii «E Ki/ajftt ?-B. te ;.. wftff., *rt. 4J«, 15^ 
li: y, 1 ?... :rj jpjf 1^*1 Idfffetrai r,i, .jr 
Jpkii!, 47*1 Sjj- b aucikrtll Ij™. T«- 

5 ji„ i;», lit J0P| in HLIdlr Affl, 

«o, J-r:. 2 T -t. ?M i&o, 4-^ t= 

la.jdffTI -k-uEid. ||4. 46 =. ■«! OiJ. 

■:s\ J*3t : f: I- 

JiWti (jtbJHHi- ji-trisyttk Sad 

?»C t: u., fci 

J-an <tl a\rr (K' B 
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M Rjok vL # 1 . i oi - 3 
jLjJitk fclittf *1 tine txfiiir. Jtfi.. Jt* 

J iffll S4J. fVifrr, JQ| 
jyfrn fcF PwttuHcui, s|j 
hEtn aj tflilfw, *«s 
Jubd L-l Hc-liil. jja. 

John cf F-iEriAu^ fc |l® 

Johjiwu. Tufa Fn r *Sjf 

/MUI lh* ]Uv<lrt h J9.3 

jcctan lira CraiPUUUi-Al'i. -Eg4 

j<neiHdMcL * ^niMEEins j^r, m. 4 tit 
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